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THE  English  theological  works  of  Barrow  we;re 
first  published  by  Dr.  Tillotson,  who  was  then  dean, 
of  Canterbury,  in  three  volumes  folio,  in  1685.  This 
edition  was  reprinted  more  than  once,  and  for  the 
last  time  in  1741.  A  fourth  volume,  containing  the 
Latin  Works,  was  added  in  1687 :  but  this  was  not 
reprinted  with  the  others.  The  English  works  were 
printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press  in  1818,  in  six 
volumes  8vo.  The  present  edition  may  be  considered 
a  reprint  of  the  last ;  but,  being  printed  in  a  larger 
type,  it  extends  to  seven  volumes,  with  the  addition  of 
an  eighth,  containing  the  Latin  works,  as  published  in 
1 687 :  these  consist  of  theological  treatises,  academi- 
cal exercises,  and  poems.  Perhaps  it  might  be  cor- 
rect to  say,  that  the  present  edition  contains  all  the 
works  of  Barrow,  which  are  known  to  exist  in  Eng- 
lish or  Latin,  beside  his  mathematical  compositions. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  folio  volume,  con- 
taining his  Latin  works,  was  printed  so  inaccu- 
rately. No  person,  who  has  not  examined  it  for 
himself,  could  form  any  notion  of  the  number  and 
the  nature  of  the  errors,  which  disfigure  almost 
every  page.  In  the  absence  of  the  original  MSS., 
and  with  only  one  edition  to  consult,  it  has  been 
extremely  difficult  to  produce  a  text,  which  has  even 

moderate  claims  to  correctness.     The  actual  words 
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of  the  author  are  not  perhaps  always  faithfully  re- 
presented in  the  present  edition:  but  it  has  been 
thought  better,  in  desperate  cases,  to  employ  conjec- 
ture in  substituting  an  intelligible  meaning,  than 
to  follow  a  copy,  which  is  demonstrably  wrong,  and 
to  reprint  expressions  which  have  no  meaning  at 
all.  In  some  instances  the  reader  will  still  meet 
with  words  which  are  palpably  incorrect,  and  which 
could  not  have  been  written  by  the  author ;  but  no 
alteration  suggested  itself,  which  approached  in  any 
degree  to  the  printed  copy. 

The  Latin  treatises  and  poems  were  printed  in 
the  folio  edition  without  any  systematic  arrange- 
ment ;  they  are  now  placed  in  a  chronological  order, 
so  far  as  their  dates  could  be  ascertained. 

Some  notes  have  been  added  to  the  short  Life  of 
Barrow  by  Abraham  Hill,  which  are  taken  from  Dr. 
Pope's  Life  of  Ward  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Ward's 
Lives  of  the  Professors  of  Gresham  College,  and  the 
Biographia  Britannica. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

HENEAGE, 

EARL  OF   NOTTINGHAM, 

LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLOR  OF  ENGLAND, 

AND 

ONE  OP  HIS  MAJESTY'S  MOST  HONOURABLE  PRIVY-COUNCIL. 


My  Lord, 

J.  TAKE  the  boldness  to  present  your  lordship 
with  some  of  the  fruits  of  my  deceased  son's  studies 
in  divinity.  And  since  it  hath  pleased  God,  to  my 
unspeakable  grief  and  loss,  to  deprive  me  of  so  great 
a  blessing  and  comfort  of  my  old  age ;  it  is  no 
small  mitigation  of  my  sorrow,  that  whilst  he  lived 
he  was  not  unprofitable  to  the  world ;  and  that,  now 
he  is  dead,  he  hath  left  those  monuments  of  his 
piety  and  learning  behind  him  which,  I  am  told,  are 
generally  thought  not  unworthy  to  be  imparted  to 
the  public. 

If  these  Sermons  be  such,  I  have  no  cause  to 
doubt  but  they  will  easily  obtain  your  Lordship's 
patronage,  who  are  so  known  a  favourer  of  all  that 
is  virtuous  and  worthy,  especially  of  religion  and 
the  ministers  of  it ;  of  which  I  had  particular  ex- 
perience upon  the  death  of  my  good  son,  when  your 
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Lordship  was  pleased,  with  so  much  humanity  and 
condescension,  to  send  to  comfort  me  under  that  sad 
loss,  and  to  express  your  own  resentment  of  it. 

But  whatever  these  Sermons  be,  since  I  have  no 
other  way  to  acknowledge  my  great  obligations  to 
your  Lordship  upon  all  occasions,  I  hope  your  Lord- 
ship will  please  favourably  to  accept  of  this,  how 
small  soever,  yet  sincere  testimony  of  my  dutiful  re- 
spects and  gratitude,     lam. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged 
and  most  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  BARROW. 


SOME   ACCOUNT 


OF  THE 

LIFE 

OF 

DR.  ISAAC   BARROW: 

TO  THE 

REV.  DR.  TILLOTSON.  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Sir, 

J.  HE  affection  of  friends,  or  interest  of  the  bookseller,  has 
made  it  usual  to  prefix  the  Life  of  an  author  before  his 
works ;  and  sometimes  it  is  a  care  very  necessary  to  give 
him  a  high  and  excellent  character,  the  better  to  protect 
his  writings  against  that  censoriousness  and  misconstruction 
to  which  all  are  subject.     What  Dr.  Barrow  has  left,  do 
as  little  as  any  need  such  an  advantage,  standing  firm  on 
their  own   worth ;  nay,   his  Works  may  supply  the  want 
of  a  history  of  his  life,  if  the  reader  take  along  with  him 
this  general  remark,  that  his  Sermons  were  the  counterpart 
of  his  actions ;   therein  he  has  drawn  the  true  picture  of 
himself,  so  that  in  them  being  dead  he  yet  speaketh^  or  ra- 
ther, is  spoken  of,  (Heb.  xi.  4.  marg.)     Yet  we  the  readers 
do  gladly  entertain  any  hopes  of  seeing  his  example  added 
to  his  doctrine,  and  we  think  we  express  some  kind  of  grati- 
tude for  your  reviewing,  digesting,  and  publishing  his  Ser- 
mons, if  we  desire  from  you  his  Life  too.  His  Sermons  have 
cost  you  so  much  pains,  as  would  have  produced  many  more 
of  your  own ;  if  now  his  Life  should  ask  a  farther  part  of 
your  time,  it  were  still  promoting  the  same  ends,  the  doctor's 
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honour,  and  the  public  good.  What  memorials  I  can  re- 
collect, I  here  present  you,  that  when  you  have  refined  this 
ore,  it  may  be  admitted  as  my  offering  toward  his  statue. 
What  may  be  said  would  have  had  a  stronger  impression 
upon  our  passions,  when  they  were  moved  upon  the  first 
news  of  so  great  a  loss ;  or  periiaps  it  were  best  to  forbear 
till  the  publication  of  all  his  Works,  when  the  reader  will  be 
farther  prepared  to  admire  him.  But  I  proceed  in  the 
order  of  time,  that  the  other  particulars  occurring  to  your 
memory,  or  suggested  by  other  friends,  may  more  readily  find 
their  proper  place,  and  so  give  the  better  lustre  to  one  an- 
other: and  this  I  think  the  fitter  to  be  observed,  because  the 
harmonious,  regular,  constant  tenor  of  his  life  is  the  most 
admirable  thing  in  it.  For  though  a  life  full  of  variety,  and 
even  of  contrariety,  were  more  easy  to  be  writ,  and  to  most 
more  pleasant  to  be  read,  it  less  deserves  to  be  imitated. 

Dr.  Isaac  Barrow  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Barrow, 
(a  citizen  of  London  of  good  reputation^  yet  living,  brother 
to  Isaac  Barrow,  late  lord  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  ^,)  son  of  Isaac 


a  He  was  linen-draper  to  king 
Charles  I,  to  whose  interests  he  ad- 
hered, and  followed  him  to  Oxford. 
After  the  beheading  of  the  king, 
Thomas  Barrow  attended  his  son 
Charles  II,  then  in  exile,  and  conti- 
nued with  him  till  the  restoration. 
Pope. 

b  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  became  fellow  of  Peter-house: 
but  having  written  against  the  cove- 
nant, he  was  ejected  by  the  earl  of 
Manchester,  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1643,  and  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  became  chaplain  of  New 
College.  He  continued  in  Oxford  tiU 
the  surrender  of  the  garrison  to  the 
parliament  forces ;  after  which  time  he 
shifted  from  place  to  place,  and  suf- 
fered with  tl^  rest  of  the  loyal  and 


orthodox  clergy,  till  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II ;  when  he  not  only  reco- 
vered his  fdlowship  at  Peter-house, 
but  was  appointed  fdlow  of  Eton. 
In  1663  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Man;  and  in  1664  he  was  made  go- 
vernor of  the  island  by  Charles  earl 
of  Derby ;  which  office  he  discharged 
with  considerable  reputation.  He  was 
a  great  benefactor  to  the  clergy  of  the 
island,  having  raised  a  large  subscrip- 
tion, by  which  he  bought  up  all  the 
impropriations  from  the  earl  of  Derby, 
and  settled  them  upon  the  clergy.  In 
1669  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
St.  Asaph ;  and  his  consecration-ser- 
mon was  preached  by  his  nephew, 
Isaac  Barrow,  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
chapel  in  Westminster-abbey.  The 
cathedral  and  palace  at   St.  Asaph 
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Barrow,  esq.  <^  Spiny  Abbey  in  CambridgeshireS  (where 
be  was  a  justice  of  peace  for  forty  years,)  son  of  Philip 
Barrogh,  who  has  in  print  a  Method  of  Physic,  and  had 
a  brother,  Isaac  Barrow,  doctor  of  physic^,  a  benefactor  to 
Trinity  collie,  and  there  tutor  to  Robert  Cecil,  earl  of 
Salisbury,  and  lord  treasurer. 

He  was  bom  in  London,  October  1630^ :  his  mother  was 
Ann,  daughter  of  William  Bug^,  of  North  Cray  in  Kent, 
esq. ;  whose  tenderness  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  she  dying 
when  he  was  about  four  years  old. 

His  first  schooling  was  at  the  Charter-house  for  two  or 
three  years,  when  his  greatest  recreation  was  in  such  sports 
as  brought  on  fighting  among  the  boys :  in  his  afiertime  a 
vary  great  courage  remained,  whereof  many  instances  might 
be  set  down ;  yet  he  had  perfectly  subdued  all  inclination 
to  quarrelling,  but  a  negligence  of  his  clothes  did  always 
continue  with  him.  For  his  book,  he  minded  it  not ;  and 
his  father  had  little  hope  of  success  in  the  profession  of  a 
scholar,  to  which  he  had  designed  him.  Nay,  there  was 
then  so  little  appearance  of  that  comfort  which  his  father 
afterward  received  from  him,  that  he  often  solemnly  wished, 
that  if  it  pleased  God  to  take  away  any  of  his  children,  it 
might  be  his  son  Isaac :  so  vain  a  thing  is  man''s  judgment, 
and  our  providence  unfit  to  guide  our  own  affairs. 

Removing  thence  to  Felsted  in  Essex,  he  quickly  made 


were  repaired  by  his  liberality,  and  in 
other  renpects  he  was  no  small  bene- 
fBctar  to  the  see.  He  died  at  Shrews- 
bury on  the  24th  of  June,  1680,  in 
the  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  the  cathedral  at  St.  Asaph. 
WootL 

c  He  was  bom  at  Gazeby  in  Suf- 
folk in  1563. 

d  He  died  in  1616,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  All  Saints  in  Cam- 
bridge. Bhmefield,  He  was  son  of 
John  Barrow  of  Suffolk,  and  grand- 
ion  of  Henry  Barrow.     Ward, 


c  This  date  may  be  inferred  from 
his  epitaph,  which  states  him  to  have 
died  in  1677)  at  the  age  of  47;  and 
also  from  the  college  register  at  Peter- 
house,  which  speaks  of  him  as  annum 
agens  derimum  guar  htm  at  the  time 
of  his  admission  in  1643.  But  Dr. 
Pope  asserts,  upon  the  authority  of 
Barrow  himself,  that  his  birthday  fell 
upon  the  29th  of  February :  "  and,  if 
"  he  said  true,  it  could  not  be  either 
"in  October  or  in  1630,  that  not 
**  being  a  leap-year.' 
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so  great  a  [urogress  in  learning  and  ail  things  praiseworthy, 
that  his  master  appointed  him  a  little  tutor  to  the  lord 
viscount  Fairfax  of  Emely  in  Ireland.     While  he  stayed 
here,  he  was  admitted  in  Peter-house,  his  uncle  the  bishop\s 
college^;  but  when  he  removed  to  (and  was  fit  for)  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  Feb.  1645,   he  was  planted   in 
Trinity  college.     His  condition  was  very  low,  his  father 
having  suffered  much  in  his  estate  on  account  of  adhering 
to  the  king^s  cause ;  and  being  gone  away  from  London  to 
Oxford,  his  chief  support  at  first  was  from  the  liberality  of 
the  famous  and  reverend  Dr.  Hammond,  to  whose  memory 
he  paid  his  thanks  in  an  excellent  Epitaph,  (among  his 
Poems,)  wherein  he  describes  the  doctor  and  himself  too ; 
for  the  most,  and  most  noble,  parts  of  the  character  do  ex- 
actly agree  to  them  both.     Being  now,  as  it  were,  without 
relations,  he  abused  not  the  opportunity  to  negligence  in 
his  studies,  or  licentiousness  in  his  manners,  but  seasoned 
his  tender  years  with  the  principles  and  the  exercise  of  dili- 
gence, learning,  and  piety,  the  best  preparatives  for  the  suc- 
ceeding varieties  of  life. 

The  young  man  continued  such  a  royalist,  that  he  would 
never  take  the  Covenant ;  yet  carrying  himself  with  furness, 
candour,  and  prudence,  he  gained  the  good-will  of  the  chief 
governors  of  the  university.  One  day  Dr.  Hill,  master  of 
the  colleges,  laying  his  hand  on  his  head,  said.  Thou  art  a 
good  lad ;  "^tis  pity  thou  art  a  cavalier :  and  when  in  an 
Oration  on  the  Gunpowder-Treason*^  he  had  so  celebrated 
the  former  times,  as  to  reflect  much  on  the  present,  some 
Fellows  were  provoked  to  move  for  his  expulsion ;  but  the 
master  silenced  them  with  this ;  Barrow  is  a  better  man  than 
any  of  tea.  Afterward,  when  the  Engagement  was  imposed, 
he  subscribed  it ;  but  upon  second  thoughts,  repenting  of 

f  He  was  admitted  December  15th,  college. 

1643,  which  was  the  year  of  his  uncle  S  He  was  appointed  by  the  parlia- 

being  ejected  fhnn  his  fellowship.  See  ment,  who  had  ejected  Dr.  Comber, 

note  b.    This  was  perhaps  the  reason  for  adhering  to  the  king. 

of  his  entering  afterwards  at  Trinity  h  See  voL  VIII.  p.  231. 
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what  he  had  done,  he  went  back  to  the  commissioners,  and 
declared  his  dissatisfaction,  and  got  his  name  rased  out  of 
the  list. 

For  the  juniors,  he  was  always  ready  to  give  them  his 
help,  and  very  freely ;  though  for  all  the  exercises  he  made 
for  them  in  verse  and  prose  he  never  received  any  recom- 
pense but  one  pair  of  gloves. 

While  he  was  yet  a  young  scholar,  his  judgment  was  too 
great  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  shallow  and  superficial  phy- 
aology  then  commonly  taught  and  received  in  the  univend- 
ties,  wherewith  students  of  meaner  abilities  contentedly  took 
up :  but  he  applied  himself  to  the  reading  and  considering 
the  writings  of  the  lord  Verulam,  monsieur  Descartes, 
Galileo,  and  other  the  great  wits  of  the  last  age,  who  seemed 
to  offer  something  more  solid  and  substantial. 

When  the  time  came  that  he  could  be  chosen  fellow  of 

m 

his  college,  ann.  Dom.  1649S  he  obtained  by  his  merit ;  no- 
thing else  could  recommend  him  who  was  accounted  of  the 
contrary  party.  After  his  election,  finding  the  times  not 
favourable  to  men  of  his  opinion  in  the  affairs  of  church  and 
state,  to  qualify  him  (as  he  then  thought)  to  do  most  good, 
he  designed  the  profession  of  physic,  and  for  some  years 
bent  his  studies  that  way,  and  particularly  made  a  great  pro- 
gress in  the  knowledge  of  anatomy,  botanies,  and  chymistry. 
But  afterward,  upon  deliberation  with  himself,  and  con- 
ference with  his  uncle,  the  late  lord  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
thinking  that  profession  not  well  consistent  with  the  oath 
he  had  taken  when  admitted  fellow,  to  make  divinity  the 
end  of  his  studies,  he  quitted  medicine,  and  applied  himself 
chiefly  to  what  his  oath  seemed  to  oblige  him. 

He  was  upon  all  opportunities  so  open  and  communi- 
cative, that  many  of  his  friends  in  that  college  (for  out  of  it 
he  had  few  acquaintance)  can,  and  I  hope  some  one  will,  re- 

i  He  was  elected  scholar  in  1647,  the  12th  of  June  in  the  following 
and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1649.  year  he  was  incorporated  in  that  de- 
In  1652  he  commenced  M.A.  and  on      gree  at  Oxford.     Ward.    Wood. 
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port  frequent  instances  of  his  calm  temper  in  a  factious  time, 
his  large  charity  in  a  mean  estate,  his  facetious  talk  upon 
fit  occasions,  his  indefatigable  industry  in  various  studies, 
his  clear  judgment  on  all  arguments,  his  steady  virtue  in  all 
diflSculties,  which  they  must  often  have  observed,  and  can 
better  describe. 

Of  his  way  of  discourse  I  shall  here  note  one  thing,  that, 
when  his  opinion  was  demanded,  he  did  usually  speak  to  the 
importance  as  well  as  to  the  truth  of  the  question :  this/ was 
an  excellent  advantage,  and  to  be  met  with  in  few  men'*s  con- 
versation. 

Tractare  res  iQulti  norunt,  lestimare  paaci.    Cardan. 

While  he  read  Scaliger  on  Eusebius,  he  perceived  the  de- 
pendence of  chronology  on  astronomy,  which  put  him  on 
the  study  of  Ptolemy^s  Almagest ;  and  finding  that  book 
and  all  astronomy  to  depend  on  geometry,  he  applied  him- 
self to  Euclid''s  Elements,  not  satisfied  till  he  had  laid  firm 
foundations ;  and  so  he  made  his  first  entry  into  the  mathe- 
matics, having  the  learned  Mr.  John  Ray  then  for  his  socius 
siudiorum^  and  always  for  his  esteemed  friend:  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  demonstration  of  the  other  ancient  mathe- 
maticians, and  published  his  Euclid  in  a  less  form  and  a 
clearer  method  than  any  one  had  done  before  him:  at 
the  end  of  his  demonstration  of  ApoUonius  he  has  writ, 
iS^it  ^^^^  ^^  iemporis  intervaUa  peractum  lioc  opus. 
To  so  much  diligence  nothing  was  impossible :  and  in  all 
his  studies  his  way  was  not  to  leave  ofi^  his  design  till  he 
brought  it  to  efiect ;  only  in  the  Arabic  language  he  made 
an  essay  for  a  little  while,  and  then  deserted  it.  In  the  same 
place  having  also  writ,  Lahore  et  constaniia,  he  adds,  boncB 
si  conjungcmtur  humiliiaH  et  suhministreni  charitoH.  With 
these  speculations  the  largeness  of  his  mind  could  join 
poetry,  to  which  he  was  always  addicted,  and  very  much 
valued  that  part  thereof  which  consists  of  description  ;  but 
the  hyperboles  of  some  modem  poets  he  as  much  slight- 
ed :  for  our  plays,  he  was  an  enemy  to  them,  as  a  principal 
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cause  of  the  debauchery  of  these  times ;  (the  other  causes 
he  thought  to  be  the  French  education  and  the  ill  examples 
of  great  persons ;)  for  satires,  he  writ  none ;  his  wit  was 
pure  and  peaceable. 

When  Dr.  Duport  resigned  the  chair  of  Greek  professor, 
be  recommended  this  his  pupil  for  his  successor,  who  jus- 
tified his  tutor^s  ojHuion  by  an  excellent  performance  of  the 
probation  excercise;  but  being  thought  inclined  to  Ar- 
minianism,  he  obtained  it  not^:  however,  he  always  ac- 
knowledged the  favour  which  Dr.  Whichcote  shewed  him 
on  that,  as  on  all  occasions.  The  partiality  of  others  against 
him  in  that  affair  some  thought  might  help  forward  his 
desire  to  see  fordgn  countries.  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that 
he,  who  in  lesser  occurrences  did  very  judiciously  conuder 
all  drcumstances,  had  on  good  grounds  made  this  reso* 
lution,  and  wish  we  now  knew  them  ^ ;  for  the  reasons  and 
counsels  of  action  would  take  off  from  the  dryness  of  this 
narration,  and  more  strongly  recommend  him  to  imitation. 

To  provide  for  his  voyage,  ann.  Dom.  1654  ",  he  sold  his 
books,  and  went  first  into  France :  at  Paris  he  found  his 
father  attending  the  English  court,  and  out  of  his  small 
viaticum  made  him  a  seasonable  present.  He  gave  his 
college  an  account  of  his  voyage  thither,  which  will  be  found 
among  his  Poems"  ;  and  some  further  observations  in  a  let- 
ter®, which  will  shew  his  piercing  judgment  in  political  af- 
fairs, when  he  applied  his  thoughts  that  way. 

After  some  months  he  went  to  Italy,  and  made  a  stay  at 
Florence ;  where  he  had  the  favour,  and  neglected  not  the 
advantage,  to  peruse  many  books  in  the  great  duke's  library, 

k  It  was  given  to  Mr.  Ralph  M'id-  m  In  the  Biog.  Brit,  it  is  1655, 

dington.  Biog.  Brit,  where  it  is  also  said,  ''  This  same 

1  Dr.  Pope  writes,   "  This  disap-  *'  year  his  Euch'd  was  printed  at  Cam- 

"  pointment,  the  melancholy  aspect  "  bridge,  which   he  had  left  liehind 

**  of  pubhc  affairs,  together  with  a  ''  him  for  that  purpose.** 
"  desire  to  see  some  of  those  places  "  See  vol.  VIII.  p.  433. 

"  mentioned    in    Greek    and    Latin  o  See  vol.  VIII.  p.  271. 

"  writers,  made  him  resolve  to  travel." 
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and  ten  thousand  of  his  medals,  and  discourse  thereon  with 
Mr.  Fitton,  the  fame  of  whose  extraordinary  abilities  in  that 
sort  of  learning  had  caused  the  duke  to  invite  him  to  the 
charge  of  that  great  treasury  of  antiquity  P. 

Florence  was  too  dear  a  place  for  him  to  remain  in  long  <i: 
his  desire  was  to  visit  Rome,  rather  than  any  other  place ; 
but  the  plague  then  raging  there,  he  took  ship  at  Livom, 
(Nov.  1657',)  for  Smyrna^,  where  he  made  himself  most  wel- 
come to  consul  Bretton^,  and  the  merchants ;  and  so  at  Con^ 
stantinople,  to  sir  Thomas  Bendish,  the  English  ambassador, 
and  sir  Jonathan  Daws,  from  whose  civility  he  received 
many  favours ;  and  there  ever  after  continued  between  them 
an  intimate  friendship. 

As  he  could  presently  learn  to  play  at  all  games,  so  he 
could  accommodate  his  discourse  to  all  capacities,  that  it 
should  be  grateful  and  profitable ;  he  could  argue  a  point 
without  arrogance  or  passion  to  convince  the  learned,  and 
could  talk  pleasantly  to  the  entertainment  of  easier  minds, 
yet  still  maintaining  his  own  character,  which  had  some  such 
authority  as  is  insinuated  in  these  words  of  Cicero  to  Atti- 
cus,  (Ep.  XX.  1.  14.)  Non  te  Bruti  nostri  mdtictdus  ab  ista 
oratione  deterret  ? 


p  This  passage  was  misunderstood 
by  Dr.  Pope,  who  states,  that  the 
duke  invited  Barrow  to  undertake 
this  charge. 

q  Here  the  straitness  of  his  cir- 
cumstances must  have  put  an  end  to 
his  travels,  had  he  not  been  gene- 
rously supplied  with  money  by  Mr. 
James  Stock,  a  young  merchant  of 
London,  to  whom  he  afterwards  dedi. 
cated  his  edition  of  Eudid^s  Data, 

r  The  Biog.  Brit,  says  November 
6th,  1656,  which  appears  to  be  cor- 
rect. 

8  <<  In  his  passage  from  Leghorn 
<<  to  Constantinople,  the  ship  he  saikd 
<<  in  was  attacked  by  an  Algerine  pi- 
<<  rate :  during  the  fight,  he  betook 
<<  himself  to  his  arms,  stayed  upon 


**  the  deck,  cheerfully  and  vigorously 
''  fighting,  till  the  pirate,  perceiving 
'^  the  stout  defence  the  ship  made, 
^'  steered  off  and  left  her.  I  asked 
''  him,  why  he  did  not  go  down  into 
'^  the  hold,  and  leave  the  defence  of 
'^  the  ship  to  those  to  whom  it  did  be- 
''  long :  he  replied.  It  concerned  no 
^^  man  more  than  myself :  I  would 
'^  rather  have  lost  my  life,  than  have 
<<  fallen  into  the  hands  of  those  mer- 
'*  dless  infidels.  This  engagement 
^'  he  describes  at  large  in  a  copy  of 
^  verses  in  the  foiuth  volume  of  his 
«  works :"  [voL  VIILp.  446.]  Pope, 
t  He  wrote  an  el^^  upon  his 
death,  which  may  be  seen  in  voL 
VIII.  p.  492. 
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At  Constantinople,  the  see  of  St.  Chrysostotn,  he  read 
ofer  all  the  works  of  that  Father,  whom  he  much  preferred 
before  any  of  the  others,  and  remamed  in  Turkey  above  a 
year.  Returning  thence  to  Venice,  as  soon  as  he  was  land* 
ed,  the  ship  took  fire,  and  with  all  the  goods  was  burnt,  but 
none  of  the  people  had  any  harm.  He  came  thence  home  " 
through  Germany  and  Holland;  and  some  part  of  these 
travels  and  observations  are  also  related  in  his  Poems. 

The  term  of  time  ^  was  now  somewhat  past,  before  which 
all  fellows  of  Trinity  collie  are  by  the  oath  obliged  to  take 
upon  them  priestly  orders,  or  quit  the  college :  he  had  no 
rest  in  his  mind  till  he  got  himself  ordained y,  notwithstand- 
ing the  times  were  then  very  unsettled,  the  church  of 
England  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  circumstances  much  altered 
from  what  they  were  when  he  took  the  oath,  wherewith 
others  satisfied  themselves  in  the  neglect  of  orders. 

When  the  church  and  state  flourished  upon  the  king'^s 
restoration,  his  friends  expected  great  things  for  him  who 
had  suffered  and  deserved  so  much  :  yet  nothing  came ;  so 
that  he  was  sensible  enough  to  say,  (which  he  has  not  left 
among  his  Poems  ^,) 

Te  magis  optavit  rediturum,  Carole,  nemo, 
Et  nemo  seusit  te  rediisse  mmus. 


u  In  lGo9. 

X  ISeven  years  after  the  d^pree  of 
M.A.  See  note  i. 

y  By  Bnnvnrigg  bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  master  of  Catherine  Hall,  who, 
after  being  ejected  from  his  see  by  the 
parhament,  Hved  in  retirement  at  Sun- 
ning in  Berkshire. 

z  He  wrote  an  ode  npon  that  oc- 
casion,  in  which  he  introduces  Bri- 
tannia congratulating  the  king  u]>on 
his  return.  See  vol.  VIII.  p.  496. 
It  must  have  been  during  a  visit  to 
London,  soon  after  the  restoration, 
that  he  preached  at  St.  Laurence 
Jewry  for  Dr.  Wilkins,  master  of 
Trinity ;  when  according  to  Dr.  Pojie 


the  following  extraordinary  scene  ioi)k 
place :  "  At  the  time  appohited  he 
'*  came,  with  an  aspect  pale  and 
"  meagre  and  unpromising,  slovenly 
'^  and  carelessly  dressed,  his  collar  un- 
"  buttoned,  his  hair  uncombed,  &c.'* 
An  alarm  of  fire  having  been  given, 
great  confusion  ensued  from  the  con- 
gregation endeavouring  to  escape; 
but  the  preacher,  *'  seeming  not  to 
**  take  notice  of  this  disturbance,  i)ro- 
'*  oeeds,  names  his  text,  and  preached 
"  his  sermon,  to  two  or  three  ga- 
"  thered,  or  rather  left  together,  of 
"  which  numlier,  as  it  fortunatelv 
"  happened,  Mr.  Baxter,  that  emi- 
"  nent  nonconformist  was  one ;  who 
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1660,  he  was  without  a  competitor  chosen  *  to  the  Greek 
professorship  in  Cambridge ;  of  which  I  can  only  say,  that 
some  friend  (to  himself  I  mean)  thought  fit  to  borrow,  and 
never  to  restore  those  Lectures^. 

July  16, 1662  %  he  was  chosen  to  the  Geometry  Lecture 
at  Gresham  College,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Laurence 
Rook.  Dr.  Wilkins,  who,  while  Tiinity  college  had  the 
happiness  of  his  mastership,  throughly  observed  and  much 
esteemed  him,  and  was  always  zealous  to  promote  worthy 
men  and  generous  designs,  did  interpose  vigorously  for  his 
assistance,  well  knowing  that  few  others  could  fill  the  place 
of  such  a  predecessor;  he  not  only  discharged  the  duty  in- 
cumbent on  him,  but  supplied  the  absence  of  his  learned 
colleague  Dr.  Pope,  astronomy  professor ;  and  among  other 
of  his  Lectures  were  divers  of  the  Projections  of  the  Sphere; 
which  he  lent  out  also,  and  many  other  papers  we  hear  no 


«  afterwardB  gave  Dr.  Wilkins  a  vi- 
^  sit,  and  commended  the  sermon  to 
'*  that  degree,  that  he  said  he  never 
*'  heard  a  better  discourse."  The 
rest  of  his  small  audience,  with  one 
exception,  was  not  so  well  pleased : 
and  some  of  the  parishioners  waited 
upon  Dr.  Wilkins,  **  to  expostulate 
^  with  him,  why  he  suffered  such  an 
*'  ignorant,  scandalous  fellow  to  have 
^*  the  use  of  his  pulpit.— They  won- 
'*  dered  he  should  permit  such  a  man 
^  to  preach  before  them,  who  looked 
**  like  a  starved  cavalier,  who  had 
<*  been  long  sequestered,  and  out  of 
<<  his  living  for  delinquency,  and  came 
*^  up  to  London  to  beg,  now  the  king 
<<  was  restored.**  Mr.  Baxter,  hap- 
pening to  be  present  at  this  expostu- 
lation,  and  being  appealed  to  by  Dr. 
Wilkins,  said  that  Mr.  Barrow 
*^  preached  so  well,  that  he  could 
**  willingly  have  been  his  auditor  all 
'*  day  long  :**  upon  which  the  com- 


plainants immediately  changed  their 
tone,  and  confessed  ''  they  did  not 
''  hear  one  word  of  the  sermon,  but 
^<  were  carried  to  mislike  it  by  his 
^^  unpromising  garb  and  mien,  the 
*'  reading  of  his  prayer,  and  the  going 
"  away  of  the  congregation.**  They 
even  went  so  far  as  to  ask  Dr.  M^il- 
kins  to  procure  Mr.  Barrow  to  preach 
again :  but  Mr.  Barrow  (to  use  the 
language  of  Dr.  Pope)  ^  would  not 
**  by  any  persuasions  be  prevailed 
^<  upon  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
^'  such  conceited,  hypocritical  cox- 
«  combs.** 

a  His  Latin  oration  upon  that  oc- 
casion may  be  seen  in  voL  VIII.  -p. 
289. 

b  He  designed  to  have  read  upon 
the  tragedies  of  Sophocles:  but,  al- 
tering  his  intention,  he  made  choice 
of  Ari8totle*8  Rhetoric. 

c  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  divinity  in  1661. 
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more  o£^.  He  to  well  answered  all  expectation,  and  per- 
formed what  Dr.  Wilkins  had  undertaken  for  him,  that 
when  (1663^)  Mr.  Lucas  founded  a  lifathematic  Lecture  at 
Cambridge,  the  same  good  and  constant  friend  recommended 
him  to  the  executors,  Mr.  Raworth  and  Mr.  Buck,  who  very 
readily  conferred  on  him  that  employment :  and  the  better 
to  secure  the  end  of  so  noble  and  useful  a  foundation,  he 
took  care  that  himself  and  successors  should  be  bound  to 
leave  yearly  to  the  university  ten  written  Lectures;  and 
those  of  his  which  have  been,  and  others  yet  to  be  printed, 
will  best  give  an  account  how  well  he  acquitted  himself  of 
that  service^.  But  after  that  learned  piece  GeometrioB  Leo- 
Hones  had  been  some  while  in  the  world,  he  had  heard  only 
d  two  persons  that  had  read  it  through ;  these  two  were 
monsieur  Slusius  of  Liege,  and  Mr.  Gregory  of  Scotland, 
two  that  might  be  reckoned  instead  of  thousands :  yet  the 
little  rehsh  that  such  things  met  with  did  help  to  loosen  him 
from  these  speculaUons,  and  the  more  engage  his  inclination 
to  the  study  of  morality  and  divinity,  which  had  always 
been  so  predominant,  that  when  h^  commented  on  Archi- 
medes, he  could  not  forbear  to  prefer  and  admire  much  more 
Suarez  for  his  book  De  Legibus :  and  before  his  Apollonius 
I  find  written  this  divine  ejaculation  : 

*0  0aog  yioofisTpii, 
Tu  atUem^  Domine^  quantus  es  geometra  f  quum  enim 
hcsc  scientia  nuUos  terminos  haheat ;  cum  in  sempitemum 


d  His  Ijatin  Oration,  previous  to 
his  Lectures,  b  preserved,  and  may 
be  seen  in  vol  VIII.  p.  322. 

e  On  the  twentieth  of  May  in  this 
tame  year,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  in  the  first  choice 
made  by  the  council  after  their  charter. 
About  this  time  also  he  was  offered  a 
very  good  living :  but  the  condition 
annexed  of  teaching  the  patron^s  son 
made  him  refuse  it,  as  too  like  a  si- 
nwniacal  contract.   Ward.  Biog.  Brit, 

VOL.  I. 


f  His  prefatory  Oration,  spoken  in 
the  mathematical  school,  March  14, 
1664,  is  still  extant,  and  may  be  seen 
in  vol.  VIII.  p.  341.  On  May  the 
20th  in  this  year  he  resigned  his  lec- 
tureship in  Gresham  college,  though 
the  two  situations  were  not  incompa- 
tible. He  had  also  been  invited  to 
take  the  charge  of  the  Cotton  library ; 
but  after  a  short  trial  he  declined  it, 
and  resolved  to  settle  in  the  univer- 
sity. 
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novonwi  iheorematum  inventioni  locus  relinquatur^  etiam 
penes  humanum  ingenium^  hi  uno  hcec  omnia  intuitu  per- 
specta  habes^  absque  catena  consequentiarumy  absque  tcedio 
demonstrcMonum.  Ad  ccstera  pene  nihil Jacere potest  intel- 
lectus  noster ;  et  ta/nquam  brutorum  phantasia  videtur  non 
msi  incerta  qucedam  sommarCy  unde  in  iis  quot  sunt  homines 
tot  existwntjere  sententue :  in  his  conspiratur  ab  omnibus, 
in  his  humanum  ingenium  se  posse  aliquidy  imo  ingens  ali- 
quid  et  mirificum  visum  est,  ut  nihil  magis  mirum;  quod 
enim  in  cceteris  pene  ineptum  in  hoc  efficax,  sedtdum,  pros- 
perumy  Sfc.  Te  igitur  vel  ex  hoc  re  amare  gaudeoy  te 
suspicoTy  atque  iUum  diem  desiderare  suspiriis  JbriibuSy 
in  quo  purgata  mente  et  claro  oculo  non  Jubc  solum  omnia 
absque  hac  successiva  et  laboriosa  imaginandi  curay  ve^ 
rum  muito  plura  et  m(ifora  ex  tua  bonitate  et  immensis- 
sima  sanctissimaque  benignitate  conspicere  et  scire  conce- 
detu7'y  Sfc. 

The  last  kmdness  and  honour  he  did  to  his  mathematic 
chair  was  to  resign  it  (1669)  to  so  worthy  a  friend  and 
successor  as  Mr.  Isaac  Newton,  fixing  his  resolution  to  apply 
himself  entirely  to  divinity ;  and  he  took  a  course  very  con- 
venient for  his'public  person  as  a  preacher,  and  his  private 
as  a  Christian ;  for  those  subjects  which  he  thought  most 
important  to  be  considered  for  his  own  use,  he  cast  into  the 
method  of  sermons  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  herein  was 
so  exact,  as  to  write  some  of  them  four  or  five  times  over. 
And  now  he  was  only  a  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  till  my 
lord  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  s  gave  him  a  small  sinecure  in  Wales, 
and  the  right  reverend  Seth,  lord  bishop  of  Salisbury,  (who 
very  much  valued  his  conversation*',)  a  prebend  in  his  church ; 

g  Hisunde^Dr.  Isaac  Barrow.  See  '^  Ward,  invited  Dr.  [Mr.]  Barrow 

note  ^.  ''  to  live  with  him,  not  as  a  chaplain, 

b  Dr.  Pope  supplies  the  foflowing  *^  hut  rather  as  a  friend  and  compa- 

information:  ''  Sometime  after,**  i.e.  "  nion :  yet  he  did  frequently  do  the 

not  long  after  the  restoration,  ^<  the  '^  duty,  if  the  domestic  chaplain  was 

'<  bishop  of  Salisbury,  I  mean  Dr.  *'  absent.     Whilst  he  was  there,  the 
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the  advantages  of  both  which  he  bestowed  in  a  way  of  cha- 
rity, and  parted  with  them  as  soon  as  he  was  made  master 
of  his  collie,  (1672  S)  he  and  his  rdations  being  by  that 
time  out  of  a  necessitous  condition :  the  patent  for  his  mas- 
tership being  so  drawn  for  him  as  it  had  been  for  some 
others,  with  permisfflon  to  marry,  he  caused  to  be  altered^, 
thinking  it  not  agreeable  with  the  statutes,  from  which  he 
desired  no  dispensation. 

He  had  hitherto  possessed  but  a  scanty  estate,  which  yet 
was  made  easy  to  him  by  a  contented  mind,  and  not  made 
a  trouble  by  envy  at  more  plentiful  fortunes :  he  aiuld  in 
patience  possess  his  soul  when  he  had  little  else ;  and  now 
with  the  same  decency  and  moderation  could  miuntain  his 
character  under  the  temptations  of  prosperity. 

"*  udideMQDry  of   North-Wfltihire      ^  applied  himself  whoUy  to  divinity, 


^  beame  void,  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
^  Childerey,  if  I  mistake  not :  this 
""  the  bishop  proffered  Dr.[Mr.]  Bar- 
'*raw;  but  he  modestly  and  abso- 
"  hitely  refused  it,  and  told  me  the 
"  reason,  which  it  is  not  necessary  I 
"  should  declare.  Not  long  after  a 
"■  prebendary  died,  whose  corps,  I 
"  mean  revenue,  lay  in  Dorsetshire : 
*^  this  also  the  bishop  offered  him, 
^  snd  he  gratefully  accepted  it,  and 
"  was  installed  accordingly.  I  re- 
^  member  about  that  time  I  heard 
"  him  once  say,  /  itish  I  had  500 
**  pounds  !  I  replied,  That  it  a  great 
"  turn  for  a  philotopher  to  desire : 
"  trAo/  trould  you  do  trith  so  much  9 
*^  /  wotddj  said  he,  give  it  my  sitter 
*'^for  a  poTtUmy  that  toould  procure 
**  her  a  good  husband :  which  sura 
"  in  few  months  after  he  received, 
"  for  putting  a  life  into  the  corps  of 
^  his  new  prebend :  after  which  he 
"  resigned  it  to  Mr.  Corker,  a  fellow 
"  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge. 
'*  AO  the  while  he  continued  with 
"  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  I  was  his 
^'  bedfdlow,  and  a  witness  of  his  in- 
^'  defatigable  study :   at  that  time  he 


«  having  given  a  divorce  to  mathe- 
^  matics  and  poetry,  and  the  rest  of 
^  the  hettea  lettres,  wherein  he  was 
**  profoundly  versed ;  making  it  his 
'^  chief,  if  not  only  business,  to  write 
'^  in  defence  of  the  church  of  England, 
**  and  compose  sermons  ;  whereof  he 
''  had  great  store,  and,  I  need  not  say, 
"  very  good.*' 

i  In  1670  he  was  created  doctor  of 
divinity  by  mandate.  His  patent  of 
the  mastership  l)ear8  date  Febniary 
13,  1672 :  and  he  was  admitted  the 
27th  of  the  same  month.  "  He  was 
^*  then  the  king*s  chaplain  in  ordi- 
"  nary,  and  much  in  favour  with  the 
"  duke  of  Buckingham,  then  chan- 
"  cdlor  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
"  bridge;  as  also  of  Gilbert,  lord  arch- 
"  bishop  of  Canterbury ;  both  which 
"  were  ready,  if  there  had  been  any 
"  need,  to  have  given  him  their  as- 
"  sistance  to  obtain  this  place."  Pope. 

k  Dr.  Pope  states  that  he  chose  ra- 
ther to  be  at  the  expense  of  double 
fees,  and  procure  a  new  patent :  but 
the  acciu-acy  of  this  fact  is  denied  in 
the  Biog.  Brit. 
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When  the  king  advanced  him  to  this  dignity,  he  was 
pleased  to  say,  he  had  given  it  to  the  best  echciar  in  Enff- 
land:  his  majesty  had  several  times  done  him  the  honour 
to  discourse  him,  and  this  preferment  was  not  at  all  obtained 
by  faction  or  flattery ;  it  was  the  king^s  own  act,  though 
his  desert  made  those  of  the  greatest  power  forward  to 
contribute  to  it,  particularly  Gilbert,  lord  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  then  chan- 
cellor of  Cambridge,  and  formerly  a  member  of  Trinity 
college. 

It  were  a  disrespect  to  his  college  to  doubt  that  where  he 
had  spent  so  much  time,  and  obliged  so  many  persons,  he 
should  not  be  most  welcome :  they  knew,  as  his  power  in- 
creased, the  effects  of  his  goodness  would  do  so  too ;  and  the 
senior  fellows  so  well  understood  and  esteemed  him,  that 
with  good-will  and  joy  they  received  a  master  much  younger 
than  any  of  themselves. 

Besides  the  particular  assistance  he  gave  to  many  in  their 
study,  he  concerned  himself  in  every  thing  that  was  for  the 
interest  of  his  college  ^  Upon  the  single  affmr  of  building 
their  library,  he  writ  out  quires  of  paper,  chiefly  to  those 
who  had  been  of  the  college,  first  to  engage  them,  and  then 
to  give  them  thanks,  which  he  never  omitted.  These  letters 
he  esteemed  not  enough  to  keep  copies  of;  but  by  the 
generous  returns  they  brought  in,  they  appeared  to  be  of 
no  small  value :  and  those  gentlemen  that  please  to  send 
back  their  letters  will  deserve  to  be  accounted  further  bene- 
factors to  the  library.  He  had  always  been  a  constant  and 
early  man  at  the  chapel,  and  now  continued  to  do  the  same; 
and  was  therein  encouraged,  not  only  by  his  own  devotion, 
but  by  the  efiicacy  his  example  had  upon  many  others  of  his 
college. 

In  this  place,  seated  to  his  ease  and  satisfaction,  a  station 

1  Dr.  Pope  states,  that  '^  to  shew  "  tune,  which  they  had  done  a  long 

<<  his  humility  and  care  of  the  college  ''  while  before  for  other  masters.'* 

<<  revenue,  he  remitted  to  them  the  In  1675  he  was  chosen  vioe-chanoel- 

'<  charge  of  keeping  a  coach  for  his  lor  of  the  university. 
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ffherain  of  all  others  in  the  world  he  could  have  been  moat 
umAi1«  and  which  he  meant  not  to  make  use  of  as  a  step  to 
atoend  higher,  he  abated  nothing  of  his  studies;  he  jridded 
the  day  to  his  public  buaness,  and  took  from  his  morning 
lieep  many  hours,  to  increase  his  stock  of  Sermon8°>,  and 
write  his  Treatise  of  the  Pope^s  Supremacy  °.  He  under- 
Hood  popery  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  he  had  narrowly 
observed  it  militant  in  England,  triumphant  in  Italy,  dis- 
guised in  France;  and  had  earlier  apprdienrions  than  most 
others  of  the  approaching  danger,  and  would  have  appeaiedi 
with  the  forwatdest  in  a  needful  time :  for  his  ^igagement 


B  IVlth  imped  to  bk  Samuni, 
Ar.  Pope  indf  aDows  that  dioy  wm 
toolo^  "  He  thoosM  he  had  not 
'aid  ennwghj  if  he  omitted  any 
<■  thing  Uiat  hclongedto  the  ml^ect 
''of  hit  diMoane;  lo  that  hit  Seru 
**  mia  leemed  rather  complete  trea- 
'tiniy  than  orationa  dfaigned  to  be 
''ipoke  in  an  hour.  He  waa  onoe 
^'leqiMMedbythefaiahop  of  Rochee- 
**  ter  [Dr.  Sprat],  then  and  now  dean 
<<  of  Wertminster,  to  preach  at  the 
**  Abbey^  and  withal  desued  not  to  be 
^  loogy  Cor  that  auditory  loved  short 
^termona,  and  were  used  to  them. 
*^  He  replied|  My  lordy  I  uiU  shew 
*' pou  mp  agrmon  :  and,  pulling  it  oat 
"  of  his  podcety  puts  it  into  the  bi- 
'^  ihop*a  hands.  The  text  was  in  the 
**  tenth  chapter  of  the  Proverbs,  the 
^  huter  end  of  the  18th  verse :  the 
**  words  these,  He  thai  uttereOh  alan- 
^  der  if  «  fooL  The  sermon  was 
*^  aooordingly  divided  into  two  parts ; 
^  one  treated  of  slander,  the  other  of 
^bes.  The  dean  detiied  him  to  oon- 
« tent  himself  with  preaching  only 
''the  first  part;  to  which  he  oon- 
"  sented,  not  withoat  some  rehictan- 
'^  cy ;  and  in  speaking  that  only,  it 
^  took  up  an  hour  and  an  hall  This 
**  disooune  is  since  published  in  two 
*^  Sermons,  as  it  was  preached.    [See 


^  voL  I.  p.  480.]  Another  time;, 
^  upon  the  same  pemn^  invitatiaiiy 
'<  he  preached  at  the  Abbey  on  a  ho- 
^liday.  Here  I  must  infonn  the 
^  reader,  that  it  Is  a  costom  for  the 
^  servants  of  the  church  upon  all  ho- 
^  Udays,  Sundays  eaoeptedy  betwixt 
^  the  Sennon  and  Evening  Prayers,  to 
^  show  the  tombs  and  effigies  of  the 
^  kings  and  queens  in  wax  to  the 
^  meaner  sort  of  peq>le^  who  then 
''  flock  thither  from  all  the  comers  of 
^'the  town.  These  perceiving  I>r. 
''  Barrow  in  the  pulpit  afiter  the  hour 
''  was  past,  and  fearing  to  lose  that 
^  time  in  hearing,  which  they  thought 
<<  they  could  more  profitably  employ 
''  in  receiving;  these,  I  say,  became 
''  impatient,  and  caused  the  organ  to 
''  be  struck  up  against  him,  and  would 
''  not  give  over  playing  till  they  had 
''  blowed  him  down.  But  the  ser- 
''  men  of  the  greateit  length  was  that 
«  concerning  charity,  before  the  lord 
^  mayor  and  aldennen,  at  the  Spital : 
« in  speaking  which  he  spent  three 
«  hours  and  an  half.  Being  asked, 
<<  after  he  came  down  from  the  pul- 
''  pit,  whether  he  was  not  tired,  Ym 
''  indeedy  said  he,  /  began  tobe weary 
<<  with  standing  to  kmgJ* 

n  See  the  address  of  the  Publisher 
to  the  Reader  prefixed  to  the  treatisei 
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in  that  case,  and  his  place  in  your  friendship,  I  would 
(with  the  leave  of  the  most  worthy  dean  of  St.  PauPs, 
his  highly  respected  friend)  call  him  another  Dr.  Stilling- 
fleet. 

But  so  it  pleased  Grod,  that  bang  invited  to  preach  the 
Passion-Sermon,  April  13, 1677,  at  Guildhall  chapel,  (and 
it  was  the  second  sermon  for  which  he  received  a  pecuniary 
recompense,)  he  never  preached  but  once  more,  falling  sick 
of  a  fever :  such  a  distemper  he  had  once  or  twice  before^ 
otherwise  of  a  constant  health®:  this  fatally  prevailed  against 
the  skill  and  diligence  of  many  phy^cians  his  good  friends. 

I  think  not  myself  competent  to  give  an  account  of  his 
life,  much  less  of  his  sickness  and  death :  if  great  gnef  had 
not  forced  silence,  you,  sir,  his  dearest  and  most  worthy 
friend,  had  perpetuated  the  remarkables  of  that  sad  scene, 
in  a  funeral  sermon. 

Our  passions,  which  have  hitherto  been  kept  within  the 
banks,  should  now  be  permitted  to  overflow^  and  they  even 
expect  to  be  moved  by  a  breath  of  eloquence ;  but  that  is 
not  my  talent  In  short,  his  death  was  suitable  to  his  life ; 
not  this  imperfect,  slight  life,  as  I  relate  it,  but  that  ad- 
mirable, heroic,  divine  life  which  he  lived. 

He  died  the  4th  of  May,  1677 ;  and  had  it  not  been  too 
inconvenient  to  carry  him  to  Cambridge?,  then  wit  and  elo- 
quence had  paid  their  tribute  for  the  honour  he  has  done 
them^. 


o  He  was  dining  with  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury  at  Knightsbridge,  and 
being  obaeiTed  by  Dr.  Pope,  who  was 
present,  not  to  eat,  he  said  "  that  he 
*^  had  a  slight  indisposition  hanging 
^'  upon  him,  with  which  he  had  strug- 
<^  gled  two  or  three  days,  and  that  he 
*'  hoped  by  fasting  and  opium  to  get 
"^it  off,  as  he  had  removed  another 
^  and  more  dangerous  sickness  at 
'^  Constantinople  some  years  before. 
*<  But  these  remedies  availed  him 
<<  not,  his  malady  proved  in  the  event 


^<  an  inward,  malignant,  and  insu- 
"  perable  fever."   Pope. 

P  He  had  come  to  London  on  ac- 
count of  the  election  of  schohuv  from 
Westminster  school ;  and  died  *'  in 
^^  mean  lodgings,  at  a  saddler^s  near 
"  Charing  Cross,  an  old,  low,  ill-built 
'^  house,  which  he  had  used  for  several 
"  years."  Pope. 

q  Dr.  Pope  adds,  that  <'  my  lord 
"  keeper  [the  earl  of  Nottingham] 
**  sent  a  message  of  oondulenoe  to  his 
'' father,  who  had  then  some  {daoe 
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Now  he  is  laid  in  Westminster-abbey,  with  a  monument 
erected  by  the  contributicm  of  his  friends,  a  piede  of  grati- 
tude not  usual  in  this  age,  and  a  respect  peculiar  to  him 
among  all  the  glories  of  that  churph.  I  wish  they  would 
(as  I  have  adventured)  bring  in  thdr  sjrmbols  toward  the 
history  of  his  life :  there  are  many  which  long  before  me 
had  the  advantage  of  his  conversation,  and  could  offer 
moie  judicious  observations,  and  in  a  style  fit  to  speak  of 
Dr.  Barrow. 

In  the  Epiti^,  Dr.  Mapletoft,  his  much  esteemed  firiend, 
doth  truly  describe  him.  His  picture  was  never  made  from 
the  life',  and  the  e&gieB  cm  his  tomb  doth  little  resemble 
him.  He  was  in  person  of  the  lesser  size,  and  lean ;  of  ex- 
tnordinaiy  strength,  of  a  £ur  and  calm  ccxnplezion,  a  thin 
skin,  very  sensible  of  the  cold;  his  eyes  grey,  dear,  and 
scmewhat  short-sighted ;  his  hair  of  a  light  auburn,  very 
fine  and  curling.  He  is  well  represented  by  the  figure  of 
Marcus  Brutus  on  his  denarii;  and  I  will  transfer  hither 
what  is  sud  of  that  great  man. 

Virtiie  was  thy  life's  centre,  and  finom  thence 
Did  silently  and  constantly  dispense 

The  gentle  vigorous  influence 
To  all  the  wide  and  fair  circumference.  Cowley. 

The  estate  he  left  was  books  ^ ;  those  he  bought,  so  well 
chosen  as  to  be  sold  for  more  than  they  cost ;  and  those  he 


"  under  him,  importing  that  he  had 
^  hut  too  great  reason  to  grieve ;  for 
"  never  father  lost  so  good  a  son.** 
See  the  Dedication  of  the  father, 
Thomas  Barrow,  to  the  earl  of  Not- 
trngfaam. 

r  It  is  stated  in  the  Biogn^jhia 
Britannica,  that  some  of  his  friends 
omtrived  to  have  it  taken  without  his 
knowledge,  while  they  diverted  him 
with  such  discourse  as  engaged  his  at- 
tention. The  picture  was  painted  by 
Mrs.  Beale,  and  in  1747  was  in  the 
possession  of  James  West,  esq.     The 


engraving  prefixed  to  this  edition  is 
taken  from  a  portrait  in  the  hall  of 
Trinity  college,  which  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Oarforth,  and  upon  which  is 
written,  '^  Isaac  Wiood  fad^tat.*' 
There  is  another  in  the  master's  lodgi^ 
which  was  given  by  Dr.  Samud 
Knight  in  1791. 

B  ^  He  left  his  manuscripts,  I 
'^  mean  his  written  works,  to  Dr. 
"  TiDotson  and  Mr.  Abraham  Hill, 
«  committing  it  to  their  discretion  to 
<<  publish  which  of  them  they  should 
« think  fit."  Pope. 
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made,  whereof  a  catalogue  is  annexed :  and  it  were  not  im- 
proper to  ^ve  a  further  account  of  his  works  than  to  name 
them :  beside  their  number,  variety,  method,  style,  fulness, 
and  usefulness,  I  might  thence  draw  many  proofs  to  confirm 
what  I  have  before  endeavoured  to  say  to  his  advantage, 
and  many  more  important  refiecdons  will  be  obvious  to  you, 
than  to  such  a  reader  as  I  am.  I  will  only  take  leave 
to  say,  that  for  his  little  piece  of  The  Unity  of  the  Churchy 
he  has  better  deserved  of  the  church  and  religion,  than  many 
who  make  a  greater  figure  in  ecclesiastic  history  and  poli- 
tics. But  such  remarks  will  be  more  fitly  placed  in  what 
we  expect  from  his  learned  friends  of  the  university.  And 
to  them  I  must  also  refer  for  the  observables  at  the  taking 
his  several  degrees,  and  discharging  the  office  of  vice- 
chancellor. 

There  are  beside  other  particulars,  which  are  grateful  to 
talk  over  among  friends,  not  so  proper  perhaps  to  appear  in 
a  public  writing.  For  instance,  one  morning  going  out  of 
a  friend'^s  house  before  a  huge  and  fierce  mastiff  was  chained 
up,  (as  he  used  to  be  all  day,)  the  dog  flew  at  him ;  and  he 
had  that  present  courage  to  take  the  dog  by  the  throat,  and 
after  much  struggling  bore  him  to  the  ground,  and  held 
him  there,  till  the  people  could  rise  and  part  them,  without 
any  other  hurt  than  the  straining  of  his  hands,  which  he  felt 
some  days  after. 

Some  would  excuse  me  for  noting  that  he  seemed  intem« 
perate  in  the  love  of  fruit;  but  it  was  to  him  physic,  as  well 
as  food ;  and  he  thought,  that  if  fruit  kill  hundreds  in 
autumn,  it  preserves  thousands :  and  he  was  very  free  too 
in  the  use  of  tobacco,  believing  it  did  help  to  regulate  his 
thinking^. 


t  Dr.  Pope,  who  knew  him  wdl,  '*  sparing,  saying,  it  was  an  inttar 

describee  his  habits  thus: ''  He  was  of  '^  (jmnwrn^   or   panpharmacon.     He 

'*  a  healthy  constitution,  used  no  ez-  <<  was  unmerdfidly  cruel  to  a  lean 

*^  erase  or  physic,  besides  smoaking  <<  carcass,  not  allowing  it  sufficient 

<*  tobacco^   in    which    he    was    not  <'  meat  or  sleep.     During  the  winter 
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at  fint  mentioD  the  umfinmity  and  oqnstant  tenor 
fife,  and  proceeding  on  have  noted  several  particulars 
of  very  different  nature.  I  therefixre  explain  myself  thus; 
that  he  was  always  one  by  his  exact  oonformity  to  the  rule 
in  a  virtuous  and  prudent  conversation;  he  steered  by  the 
lame  compass  to  the  same  pent,  when  the  storms  forced  him 
to  diift  his  sails.  His  fortune  did  in  some  occasions  partake 
of  the  unsettledness  of  the  times  wherdn  he  fived ;  and  to 
fit  himsdf  for  the  several  works  be  was  to  do,  he  entered 
upon  studies  of  several  kinds,  whereby  he  could  not  totally 
devote  himself  to  one ;  which  would  have  been  more  for  the 
puUic  benefit,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  which  was^ 
that  general  scholars  did  more  please  themsdves,  but  they 
who  prosecuted  pardcular  subjects  did  more  service  to 
others. 

Being  thus  engaged  with  varieQr  of  men  and  studies, 
Us  mind  became  stcnred  with  a  wonderful  plenty  of  words 
wherewith  to  exjuress  himself;  and  it  happened  that  some- 
time he  let  slip  a  word  not  commonly  used,  wluch  upon  re- 
flection he  would  doubtless  have  altered,  for  it  was  not  out 
of  affectation. 

But  his  life  were  a  subject  requiring  other  kind  of  dis^ 
courses ;  and  as  he  that  acts  another  man,  doth  also  act  him- 
self; so  he  that  would  ^ve  an  account  of  the  excellent 
qualities  in  Dr.  Barrow,  would  have  a  fair  field  wherein  to 
display  his  own.  Another  Camerarius  or  Gassendus  would 
make  another  Life  of  Melancthon,  or  Piereskius.  What  I 
am  doing  wiU  not  prevent  them ;  I  shall  be  well  satisfied 
with  my  unskilfulness,  if  I  provoke  them  to  take  the  argu- 
ment into  better  hands. 

All  I  have  said,  or  can  say,  is  j&r  short  of  the  idea  which 
Dr.  Barrow^s  friends  have  formed  of  him,  and  that  cha- 

^  mrtnthn,  and  some  part  of  the  rest,  ^  purpow.    I  have  frequently  known 

"  he  rose  always  before  it  was  light,  "  him,  after  his  first  sleep,  rise,  lig^t^ 

^  being  never  without  a  tinder-box  '^  and  after  burning  out  his  candle^ 

**  and  other  innoper  utensils  for  that  *  return  to  bed  before  day.** 
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racier  under  which  he  ought  to  appear  to  them  who  knew 
him  not  Beside  all  the  defects  on  my  part,  he  had  in 
himself  this  disadvantage  of  wanting  foils  to  augment  his 
lustre,  and  low  places  to  give  eminence  to  his  heights; 
such  virtues  as  his,  contentment  in  all  conditions,  candour 
in  doubtful  cases,  moderation  among  differing  parties, 
knowledge  without  ostentadon,  are  subjects  fitter  for  praise 
than  narrative. 

If  I  could  hear  of  an  accusation,  that  I  might  vindicate 
our  friend^s  fame,  it  would  take  off  from  the  flatness  of 
my  expression ;  or  a  well-managed  faction,  under  the  name 
of  zeal,  for  or  against  the  church,  would  shew  well  in  story ; 
but  I  have  no  shadows  to  set  off  my  piece.  I  have  laid 
together  a  few  sticks  for  the  funeral-fire,  dry  bones  which 
can  make  but  a  skeleton,  till  some  other  hand  lay  on  the 
flesh  and  sinews,  and  cause  them  to  live  and  move.  You 
will  encourage  others  by  pardoning  me,  which  I  promise 
myself  from  that  goodness  wherewith  Dr.  Barrow  and  you 
have  used  to  accept  the  small  service  with  the  great  devo- 
tion of, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient 

And  humble  servant, 

A[BRAHAM]  H[ILL]. 

LondoHj 

April  10,  1688. 
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SERMON   I 


THE  PLEASANTNESS  OF  RELIGION. 


Peov.  iii.  17. 

Her  noays  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths 

are  peace, 

JlHE  meaning  of  these  words  seems  plain  and  ob-  SERM. 
viousy  and  to  need  little  explication.     Her  ways,      ^' 
that  is,  the  ways  of  wisdom.    What  this  wisdom  is, 
I  shall  not  undertake  accuratelj  to  describe.  Briefly, 
I  understand  by  it,  an  habitual  skill  or  faculty  of 
judging  aright  about  matters  of  practice,  and  choos- 
ing according  to  that  right  judgment,  and  conform- 
ing the  actions  to  such  good  choice.     Ways  and 
paths  in  scripture-dialect  are  the  courses  and  man- 
ners of  action.     For  doing  there  is  commonly  called 
walking ;  and  the  methods  of  doing  are  the  ways  in 
which  we  walk.     By  pleasantness  may  be  meant 
the  joy  and  delight  accompanying,  and  by  peace  the 
content  and  satisfaction  ensuing  such  a  course  of 
actions.     So  that,  in  short,  the  sense  of  these  words 
seems  simply  to  be  this ;  that  a  course  of  life  di- 
rected by  wisdom  and  good  judgment  is  delightful 
in  the  practice,  and  brings  content  after  it.     The 
truth  of  which  proposition  it  shall  be  my  endeavour 
at  this  time  to  confirm  by  divers  reasons,  and  illus- 
trate by  several  instances. 
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SERM.      I.  Then,  wisdom  of  itself  is  delectable  and  satis- 

^'       factory,  as  it  implies  a  revelation  of  truth,  and  a  de- 

1  Veritatis    tcction  of  crroF  to  us.     It  is  like  light,  pleasant  to 

luce  roeoti  ,  .         • 

homiDis  ni- behold.  Casting  a  sprightly  lustre,  and  diffusing  a 
cic.  ^jUad.  benign  influence  all  about ;  presenting  a  goodly 
'•  prospect  of  things  to  the  eyes  of  our  mind ;  display- 

ing objects  in  their  due  shapes,  postures,  magni- 
tudes, and  colours;  quickening  our*  spirits  with  a 
comfortable  warmth,  and  disposing  our  minds  to  a 
cheerful  activity;  dispelling  the  darkness  of  igno- 
rance, scattering  the  mists  of  doubt,  driving  away 
the  spectres  of  delusive  fancy ;  mitigating  the  cold 
of  sullen  melancholy ;  discovering  obstacles,  securing, 
progress,  and  making  the  passages  of  life  clear,  open, 
r  and  pleasant.  We  are  all  naturally  endowed  with 
a  strong  appetite  to  know,  to  see,  to  pursue  truth ; 
and  with  a  bashful  abhorrency  from  being  deceived, 
and  entangled  in  mistake.  And  as  success  in  in- 
quiry after  truth  affords  matter  of  joy  and  triumph ; 
so  being  conscious  of  error  and  miscarriage  therein, 
is  attended  with  shame  and  sorrow.  These  desires 
wisdom  in  the  most  perfect  manner  satisfies,  not  by 
entertaining  us  with  dry,  empty,  fruitless  theories, 
upon  mean  and  vulgar  subjects ;  but  by  enriching 
our  minds  with  excellent  and  useful  knowledge,  di- 
rected to  the  noblest  objects,  and  serviceable  to  the 
highest  ends.     Nor  in  its  own  nature  only,  but, 

II.  Much  more  in  its  worthy  consequences  is  wis- 
dom exceedingly  pleasant  and  peaceable :  in  general, 
by  disposing  us  to  acquire  and  to  enjoy  all  the  good, 
delight,  and  happiness  we  are  capable  of;  and  by 
freeing  us  from  all  the  inconveniences,  mischiefs, 
and  infelicities  our  condition  is  subject  to.  For 
^  whatever  good  from  clear  understanding,  deliberate 
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adWce,  sagacious  foresight,  stable  resolution,  dex-  SERM. 
terous  address,  right  intention,  and  orderly  proceed-      ^' 
mg  doth  naturally  result,  wisdom  confers :  whatever 
evil  blind  ignorance,  false  presumption,  unwary  cre- 
dulity, precipitate  rashness,   unsteady  purpose,  ill 
coDtrivance,   backwardness,   inability,   unwieldiness 
and  confusion  of  thought,  beget,  wisdom  prevents.  ^ 
From  a  thousand  snares   and  treacherous  allure-  r 
ments,  from  innumerable  rocks  and  dangerous  sur- 
prises, from  exceedingly  many  needless  encumbrances 
and  vexatious  toils  of  fruitless  endeavour,  she  re- 
deems and  secures  us.     More  particularly, 
•  III.  Wisdom  assures  us  we  take  the  best  course, 
and  proceed  as  we  ought.     For  by  the  same  means 
we  judge  aright,  and  reflecting  upon  that  judgment 
are  assured  we  do  so :  as  the  same  arguments  by 
winch  we  demonstrate  a  theorem  convince  us  we 
have  demonstrated  it,  and  the  same  light  by  which 
we  see  an  object  makes  us  know  we  see  it.     And 
this  assurance  in  the  progress  of  the  action  exceed- 
ingly pleases,  and  in  the  sequel  of  it  infinitely  con- 
teots  us.     He   that  judges  amiss,    not   perceiving 
dearly  the  rectitude  of  his  process,  proceeds  usually 
with  a  dubious  solicitude ;  and  at  length,  discover- 
ing his  error,  condemns  his  own  choice,  and  receives 
no  other  satisfaction  but  of  repentance.     Like  a  tra- 
veller, who,  being  uncertain  whether  he  goes  in  the 
right  way,  wanders  in  continual  perplexity,  till  he 
be  informed,  and  then  too  late,  understanding  his 
mistake,  with  regret  seeks  to  recover  himself  into  it. 
'  But  he  that  knows  his  way,  and  is  satisfied  that  it 
is  the  true  one,  makes  on  merrily  and  carelessly, 
not  doubting  he  shall  in  good  time  arrive  to  his  de- 
signed journey's  end.     Two  troublesome  mischiefs 
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SERM.  therefore  wisdom   frees   us  from,  the   company  o 
^'       anxious  doubt  in  our  actions,  and  the  consequenp 
of  bitter  repentance  :  for  no  man  can  doubt  of  wha 
he  is  sure,  nor  repent  of  what  he  knows  good. 

IV.  Wisdom  begets  in  us  a  hope  of  success  in  ouj 
actions,  and  is  usually  attended  therewith.  No!i 
what  is  more  delicious  than  hope?  what  more  sa< 
tisfactory  than  success  ?  That  is  like  the  pursuit  ol 
a  flying  enemy,  this  like  gathering  the  spoil ;  thai 
like  viewing  the  ripe  corn,  this  like  the  joy  of  har- 
vest itself.  And  he  that  aims  at  a  good  end,  anc 
knows  he'  uses  proper  means  to  attain  it,  why  shoulc 
he  despair  of  success,  since  effects  naturally  follow 
their  causes,  and  the  Divine  Providence  is  wont  t< 
afford  its  concourse  to  such  proceedings?  Besidi 
that  such  well-grounded  hope  confirms  resolution 
and  quickens  activity,  which  mainly  conduce  to  th< 
prosperous  issue  of  designs.     Further, 

V.  Wisdom  prevents  discouragement  from  thi 
possibility  of  ill  success,  yea  and  makes  disappoint 
ment  itself  tolerable.  For  if  either  the  foresight  o; 
a  possible  miscarriage  should  discourage  us  from  ad 
venturing  on  action,  or  inculpable  frustration  wen 
intolerable,  we  should  with  no  heart  apply  ourselven 
to  any  thing ;  there  being  no  designs  in  this  world 
though  founded  upon  the  most  sound  advice,  anc 
prosecuted  by  the  most  diligent  endeavour,  whicl 
may  not  be  defeated,  as  depending  upon  diven 
causes  above  our  power,  and  circumstances  beyond 
our  prospect.  The  inconstant  opinions,  uncertain 
resolutions,  mutable  affections,  and  fallacious  pre- 
tences of  men,  upon  which  the  accomplishment  ol 
most  projects  rely,  may  easily  deceive  and  disap- 
point us.    The  imperceptible  course  of  nature  exert- 
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mg  itself  in  sudden  tempests,  diseases,  and  unlucky  SERM. 
eanialties,  may  surprise  us,  and  give  an  end  to  our  ^' 
kisinesses  and  lives  together.  However,  the  irre- 
flstible  power  of  the  Divine  Providence,  guided  by 
Ae  unsearchable-  counsel  of  his  will,  we  cdn  never 
be  assured  that  it  will  not  interpose,  and  hinder  the 
effects  of  our  endeavours.  Yet  notwithstanding, 
when  we  act  prudently,  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
&heartened ;  because,  having  good  intentions,  and 
imng  fit  means,  and  having  done  our  best,  as  no  de- 
aenred  blame,  so  no  considerable  damage  can  arrive 
to  us :  and  though  we  find  Almighty  God  hath 
crossed  us,  yet  we  are  sure  he  is  not  displeased  with 
US.  Which  consideration,  wherewith  wisdom  fur- 
mdies  us,  will  make  the  worst  success  not  only  tole- 
taUe,  but  comfortable  to  us.  For  hence  we  have 
reason  to  hope,  that  the  All-wise  Goodness  reserves 
a  better  reward  for  us,  and  will  sometime  recom- 
pense not  only  the  good  purposes  we  unhappily  pur- 
sued, but  also  the  unexpected  disappointment  we 
patiently  endured  ;  and  that  however  we  shall  be  no 
losers  in  the  end.  Which  discourse  is  mainly  forti- 
fied by  considering  how  the  best  and  wisest  attempts 
ha?e  oft  miscarried.  We  see  Moses,  authorized  by  \ 
God's  command,  directed  by  his  counsel,  and  con- 
ducted by  his  hand,  intended  to  bring  the  Israelites 
into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  yet  by  the  unreasonable 
incredulity  and  stubborn  perverseness  of  that  people 
he  had  his  purpose  frustrated.  The  holy  prophets 
afterward  earnestly  endeavoured  to  contain  the  same 
people  within  compass  of  obedience  to  the  divine 
commands,  and  to  reduce  them  from  their  idolatrous 
aad  wicked  courses ;  yet  without  correspondent  ef- 
fect.    Our  Saviour,  by  the  example  of  his  holy  life, 
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SERM.  continual  instruction,  and  vehement  exhortatiooft 
^'  assayed  to  procure  a  belief  of  and  submission  to  hi9 
most  excellent  doctrine ;  yet  how  few  believed  hit 
report^  and  complied  with  his  discipline !  Yea,  Alf> 
mighty  God  himself  often  complains,  how  in  a  mad-* 
ner  his  designs  were  defeated,  his  desires  thwarted^ 
his  offers  refused,  his  counsels  rejected,  his  expecta^ 

i8a.v.  4.  tions  deceived.  Whereforey  (saith  he  concerning 
his  vineyard,)  when  I  looked  it  should  bring  Jbrti^ 

isa.  ixF.  3.  grapes^  brought  it  forth  wild  grapes  ?  And  again, 
/  have  spread  out  my  hands  all  the  day  to  a  re^ 

Jer.  vu.  2Sfbellious  people.  And  again,  /  have  even  sent  unto 
you  all  my  prophets,  daily  rising  up  early 9  and 
sending  them :  yet  they  hearkened  not  unto  me. 
Wherefore  there  is  no  good  cause  we  should  be  dis- 
heartened, or  vexed,  when  success  is  wanting  to 
well-advised  purposes.  It  is  foolish  and  ill-grounded 
intentions,  and  practices  unwarrantable  by  good  rea- 
son,  that  make  the  undertakers  solicitous  of  success, 
and  being  defeated  leave  them  disconsolate.  Yea 
further, 

VI.  Wisdom  makes  all  the  troubles,  griefs,  and 
pains  incident  to  life,  whether  casual  adversities,  or 
natural  afflictions,  easy  and  supportable ;  by  rightly 
valuing  the  importance,  and  moderating  the  influ- 
ence of  them.  It  suffers  not  busy  fancy  to  alter  the 
nature,  amplify  the  degree,  or  extend  the  duration 
of  them,  by  representing  them  more  sad,  heavy,  and 
remediless  than  they  truly  are.  It  allows  them  no 
force  beyond  what  naturally  and  necessarily  they 
have,  nor  contributes  nourishment  to  their  increase. 
It  keeps  them  at  a  due  distance,  not  permittii^ 
them  to  encroach  upon  the  soul,  or  to  propagate 
their  influence  beyond  their  proper  sphere.     It  will 
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pot  let  external  mischances,  as  poverty  and  disgrace,  SERM. 
to  produce  an  inward  sense  which  is  beyond  their  ^' 
natural  efficacy :  nor  corporeal  affections  of  sickness 
and  pain  to  disturb  the  mind,  with  which  they  have 
notbiDg  to  do.  The  region  of  these  malignant  dis- 
tempers being  at  most  but  the  habit  of  the  body, 
wisdom  by  effectual  antidotes  repels  them  from  the 
heart,  and  inward  parts  of  the  soul.  If  any  thing, 
an,  and  our  unworthy  miscarriages  toward  God, 
should  vex  and  discompose  us :  yet  this  trouble  wis- 
dom, by  representing  the  divine  goodness,  and  his 
tender  mercies  in  our  ever-blessed  Redeemer,  doth 
perfectly  allay.  And  as  for  all  other  adversities,  it 
abates  their  noxious  power,  by  shewing  us  they  are 
either  merely  imaginary,  or  very  short  and  tempo- 
lary ;  that  they  admit  of  remedy,  or  at  most  do  not 
exclude  comfort,  not  wholly  hindering  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  nor  extinguishing  its  joys ;  that  they 
may  have  a  profitable  use,  and  pleasant  end ;  and, 
however,  neither  imply  bad  conscience,  nor  induce 
obligation  to  punishment.     For, 

VII.  Wisdom  hath  always  a  good  conscience  at-  f 
tending  it,  that  purest  delight  and  richest  cordial  of 
the  soul ;  that  brazen  wall,  and  impregnable  fortress 
against  both  external  assaults  and  internal  commo- 
tions ;  that  continual  feast,  whereon  the  mind,  de- 
stitute of  all  other  repast,  with  a  never  languishing 
appetite  may  entertain  itself ;  that  faithful  witness, 
and  impartial  judge,  whoever  accuses,  always  ac- 
quitting the  innocent  soul ;  that  certain  friend,  in 
no  strait  failing,  in  no  adversity  deserting ;  that  sure 
refuge  in  all  storms  of  fortune,  and  persecutions  of 
disgrace ;  which,  as  Solomon  here  notes,  renders  a 
man's  sleep  sweet,  and   undisturbed  with   fearful 

B  4 
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SERM.  phantasms,  his   heart  light,  and  his  steps  securer 
and>  if  any  thing,  can  make  the  Stoical  paradcnc 
good,  and  cause  the  wise  man  to  smile  in  extremity 
of  torment ;   arming  his   mind  with  an  invincible  i 
courage,   and   infusing   a   due    confidence   into   it, 
whereby  he  bears  up  cheerfully  against  malicious 
reproach,  undauntedly  sustains  adversity,  and  tri^ 
uniphs  over  bad  fortune.     And  this  invaluable  trea- 
sure the  wise  man  is  only  capable  of  possessing ;  who  \ 
certainly  knows  and  heartily  approves  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  proceeds ;  whenas  the  fool,  building 
his  choice  upon  blind  chance,  or  violent  passion,  or 
giddy  fancy,  or  uncertain  example,  not  upon  the 
steady  warrant  of  good  reason,  cannot  avoid  being 
perplexed  with  suspicion  of  mistake^  and  so  necessa* 
rily  is  deprived  of  the  comfort  of  a  good  conscience. 

VIII.  Wisdom  confers  a  facility,  expert  readiness, 
and  dexterity  in  action ;  which  is  a  very  pleasant 
and  commodious  quality,  and  exceedingly  sweetens 
activity.  To  do  things  with  difficulty,  struggling, 
and  immoderate  contention,  disheartens  a  man,  quells 
his  courage,  blunts  the  edge  of  his  resolution,  ren- 
ders him  sluggish  and  averse  from  business,  though 
apprehended  never  so  necessary,  and  of  great  mo- 
ment. These  obstructions  wisdom  removes,  facili« 
tating  operations  by  directing  the  intention  to  ends 
possible  and  attainable,  by  suggesting  fit  means  and 
instruments  to  work  by,  by  contriving  right  methods 
and  courses  of  process  ;  the  mind  by  it  being  stored 
with  variety  of  good  principles^  sure  rules,  and  happy 
expedients,  reposed  in  the  memory,  and  ready  upon 
all  occasions  to  be  produced,  and  employed  in  prac- 
tice. 

IX.  Wisdom  begets  a  sound,  healthful,  and  har- 
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niooioiis  complexion  of  the  soul,  disposing  us  with  SERM. 
judgment  to  distinguish,  and  with  pleasure  to  relish  ^' 
saFouiy  and  wholesome  things,  but  to  nauseate  and 
reject  such  as  are  ingrateful  and  noxious  to  us ; 
thereby  capacifying  us  to  enjoy  pleasantly  and  inno- 
cently all  those  good  things  the  divine  Goodness 
liath  provided  for  and  consigned  to  us ;  whence  to 
tbe  soul  proceeds  all  that  comfort,  joy,  and  vigour, 
which  results,  to  the  body  from  a  good  constitution 
and  perfect  health. 

X.  Wisdom  acquaints  us  with  ourselves,  our  own 
temper  and  constitution,  our  propensions  and  pas- 
sions, our  habitudes  and  capacities ;  a  thing  not  only 
of  mighty  advantage,  but  of  infinite  pleasure  and 
content  to  us.     No  man  in  the  world  less  knows  a 
fi)ol  than  himself;  nay,  he  is  more  than  ignorant, 
for  he  constantly  errs  in  the  point,  taking  himself 
ibr,  and  demeaning  himself  as  toward  another,  a 
better,  a  wiser,  and  abler  man  than  he  is.     He  hath 
wonderful  conceits  of  his  own  qualities  and  faculties; 
he  affects  commendations  incompetent  to  him;  he 
soars  at  employment  surpassing  his  ability  to  man- 
age.    No  comedy  can  represent  a  mistake  more  odd 
and  ridiculous  than  his  :  for  he  wanders,  and  stares, 
and  hunts  after,  but  never  can  find  nor  discern  him- 
self ;  but  always  encounters  with  a  false  shadow  in- 
stead thereof,  which  he  passionately  hugs  and  ad- 
mires.    But  a  wise  man,  by  constant  observation, 
and  impartial  reflection  upon  himself,  grows  very 
familiar  witli  himself:  he  perceives  his  own  inclina- 
tions, which,  if  bad,  he  strives  to  alter  and  correct ; 
if  good,  he  cherishes  and  corroborates  them  :  he  ap- 
prehends the  matters  he  is  fitting  for,  and  capable 
to  manage,  neither  too  mean  and  unworthy  of  him. 
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SERM.  nor  too  high  and  difficult  for  him  ;  and  those  appljr- 
ing  his  care  to,  he  transacts  easily,  cheerfully,  and 
successfully.  So  being  neither  puffed  up  with  vain 
and  overweening  opinion,  nor  dejected  with  heart* 
less  diffidence  of  himself ;  neither  admiring,  nor  de- 
spising ;  neither  irksomely  hating,  nor  fondly  loving 
himself;  he  continues  in  good  humour,  maintains  a 
sure  friendship  and  fair  correspondence  with  him- 
self, and  rejoices  in  the  retirement  and  private  con- 
versation with  ,his  own  thoughts :  whence  flows  a 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  unexpressible. 

XI.  Wisdom  procures  and  preserves  a  constant 
favour  and  fair  respect  of  men,  purchases  a  good 
name,  and  upholds  reputation  in  the  world :  which 
things  are  naturally  desirable,  commodious  for  life, 
encouragements  to  good,  and  preventive  of  many  in- 
conveniences.    The  composed  frame  of  mind,  uni- 
form  and  comely   demeanour,  compliant  and   in- 
offensive conversation,  fair  and  punctual  dealings 
considerate  motions,  and  dexterous  addresses  of  wise 
men,  naturally  beget  esteem  and  affection  in  those 
that  observe  them.     Neither  than  these  things  is 
there  any  thing  more  commendable  to  human  re- 
gard.    As  symmetry  and  harmony  to  the  animal 
senses,  so  delectable  is  an  even  temper  of  soul  and 
orderly  tenour  of  actions  to  rational  apprehensions. 
'  Folly  is  freakish   and  humorous,  impertinent  and 
obstreperous,  inconstant  and  inconsistent,  peevish 
and  exceptions ;  and  consequently  fastidious  to  so- 
"  ciety,  and  productive  of  aversation  and  disrespect 
But  the  wise  man  is  stable  in  his  ways,  consonant 
to  himself,  suiting  his  actions  to  his  words,  and  those 
to  his  principles,  and  all  to  the  rule  of  right  reason ; 
so  that  you  may  know  where  to  find  him,  and  how 
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to  deal  with  him,  and  may  easily  please  him,  which  S£RM. 
makes  his  acquaintance  acceptable,  and  his  person      ^' 
▼aluaUe :  beside  that  real  worth  of  itself  commands 
lespect,  and  extorts  veneration  from  men,  and  usually 
prosperity  waits .  upon   his   well-advised   attempts, 
which  exceedingly  adorn  and  advance  the  credit  of 
the  undertaker :  however,  if  he  fail  sometime,  his 
usual  deportment  salves  his  repute,  and  easily  makes 
it  credible  it  was  no  fault  of  his,  but  of  his  fortune. 
If  a  fool  prosper,  the  honour  is  attijbuted  to  propi- 
tious chance ;  if  he  miscarry,  to  his  own  ill  manage- 
ment: but  the  entire  glory  of  happy  undertakings 
ciowDs  the  head  of  wisdom ;  while  the  disgrace  of 
unlucky  events  faUs  otherwhere.     His  light,  like 
that  of  the  sun,  cannot  totally  be  eclipsed ;  it  may 
be  dimmed,  but   never  extinguished,  and  always 
maintains  a  day,  though  overclouded  with  misfor- 
tune.    Who  less  esteems  the  famous  African  cap- 
tain for  being  overthrown  in  that  last  fatal  battle, 
wherein  he  is  said  to  have  shewn  the  best  skill,  and 
yet  endured  the  worst  of  success  ?  Who  contemns 
Cato,  and  other  the  grave  citizens  of  Rome,  for  em- 
bracing the  just,  but  improsperous  cause  of  the  com- 
monwealth ?  A  wise  man's  circumstances  may  vary 
and  fluctuate  like  the  floods  about  a  rock ;  but  he 
persists  unmoveably  the  same,  and  his  reputation 
unshaken  :  for  he  can  always  render  a  good  account 
of  his  actions,  and  by  reasonable  apology  elude  the 
assaults  of  reproach. 

XII.  Wisdom  instructs  us  to  examine,  compare, 
and  rightly  to  value  the  objects  that  court  our  affec- 
tions, and  challenge  our  care ;  and  thereby  regu- 
lates our  passions,  and  moderates  our  endeavours, 
which  begets  a  pleasant  serenity  and  peaceable  tran- 
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V  6ERM.  quillity  of  mind.  For  when,  being  deluded  with 
^*  false  shows,  and  relying  upon  ill-grounded  presump* 
tions,  we  highly  esteem,  passionately  affect,  and 
eagerly  pursue  things  of  little  worth  in  themselves 
or  concernment  to  us,  as  we  unhandsomely  prosti« 
tute  our  affections,  and  prodigally  mispend  our  time, 
and  vainly  lose  our  labour;  so  the  event  not  an- 
swering our  expectation,  our  minds  thereby  are  con* 
founded,  disturbed,  and  distempered.  But  when^ 
guided  by  right  reason,  we  conceive  great  esteem 
of,  and  zealously  are  enamoured  with,  and  vigorously 
strive  to  attain  things  of  excellent  worth,  and  weighty 
consequence ;  the  conscience  of  having  well  placed 
our  affections,  and  well  employed  our  pains,  and  th6 
experience  of  fruits  corresponding  to  our  hopes,  ra- 
vishes our  mind  with  unexpressible  content.  And 
so  it  is :  present  appearance  and  vulgar  conceit  of* 
dinarily  impose  upon  our  fancies,  disguising  things 
with  a  deceitful  varnish,  and  representing  those  that 
are  vainest  with  the  greatest  advantage ;  whilst  the 
noblest  objects,  being  of  a  more  subtile  and  spiritual 
nature,  like  fairest  jewels  enclosed  in  a  homely  box, 
avoid  the  notice  of  gross  sense,  and  pass  undiscemed 
by  us.  But  the  light  of  wisdom,  as  it  unmasks  spe- 
cious imposture,  and  bereaves  it  of  its  false  colours ; 
so  it  penetrates  into  the  retirements  of  true  excel- 
lency,  and  reveals  its  genuine  lustre.  For  example, 
corporeal  pleasure,  which  so  powerfully  allures  and 
enchants  us,  wisdom  declares  that  it  is  but  a  pre* 
sent,  momentany,  and  transient  satisfaction  of  brut- 
ish sense,  dimming  the  light,  sullying  the  beauty,  im* 
pairing  the  vigour,  and  restraining  the  activity  of  the 
mind;  diverting  from  better  operations,  and  indis* 
posing  it  to  enjoy  purer  delights ;  leaving  no  com. 
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fortable  relish  or  gladsome  memory  behind  it,  but  S£RM. 
often  followed  with  bitterness,  regret,  and  disgrace.       1* 
That  the  profit  the  world  so  greedily  gapes  after  is 
but  a  possession  of  trifles,  not  valuable  in  themselves, 
Dor  rendering  the  masters  of  them  so  ;  accidentally 
obtained,  and  promiscuously  enjoyed  by  all  sorts, 
but  commonly  by  the  worst  of  men  ;  difficultly  ac« 
quired,  and  easily  lost ;  however,  to  be  used  but  for 
a  very  short  time,  and  then  to  be  resigned  into  un- 
certain hands.     That  the  honour  men  so  dote  upon 
tt  ordinarily  but  the  difference  of  a  few  petty  rir- 
cnmstances,  a  peculiar  name  or  title,  a  determinate 
place,  a  distinguishing  ensign ;  things  of  only  imagi* 
oaiy  excellence,  derived  from  chance,  and  conferring 
no  advantage,  except  from  some  little  influence  they 
have  upon  the  arbitrary  opinion  and  fickle  humour 
of  the  people ;  complacence  in  which  is  vain,  and  re- 
liance upon  it  dangerous.    That  power  and  dominion,  / 
which  men  so  impatiently  struggle  for,  are  but  ne- 
cessary evils  introduced  to  restrain  the  bad  tempers 
of  men ;  most  evil  to  them  that  enjoy  them  ;  re-   ' 
quiring   tedious   attendance,  distracting   care,   and 
Vexatious  toil;  attended  with  frequent  disappoint- 
ment, opprobrious   censure,   and   dangerous    envy ; 
having  such  real  burdens,  and  slavish  encumbrances, 
Sweetened  only  by  superficial  pomps,  strained  obse- 
c^uiousness,  some   petty  privileges   and  exemptions 
Scarce  worth  the  mentioning.     That  wit  and  parts, 
of  which  men  make  such  ostentation,  are  but  natu- 
^^  endowments,  commendable  only  in  order  to  use, 
^pt  to  engender  pride  and  vanity,  and  hugely  dan- 
gerous, if  abused  or  misemployed.     What  should  I 
^Bention  beauty,  that  fading  toy  ;  or  bodily  strength 
«nd  activity,  qualities  so  palpably  inconsiderable  ? 
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SERM.  Upon  these  and  such  like  flattering  objects,  so  adored  ; 
^'  by  vulgar  opihion,  wisdom  exercising  severe  and  im-  . 
partial  judgment,  and  perceiving  in  them  no  intrinsic 
excellence,  no  solid  content  springing  from  them,  no  : 
perfection  thence  accruing  to  the  mind,  no  high  re^ 
ward  aUotted  to  them,  no  security  to  the  future  con^^ 
dition,  or  other  durable  advantages  proceeding  from 
them ;  it  concludes  they  desjerve  not  any  high  opin- 
ion of  the  mind,  nor  any  vehement  passion  of  the 
soul,  nor  any  laborious  care  to  be  employed  on  them, 
and  moderates  our  affections  toward  them  :  it  frees 
us  from  anxious  desire  of  them ;  from  being  trans-*  I 
ported  with  excessive  joy  in  the  acquisition  of  them ; 
from  being  overwhelmed  with  disconsolate  sorrow  at 
the  missing  of  them,  or  parting  with  them ;  from 
repining  and  envying  at  those  who  have  better  suc- 
cess than  ourselves  in  the  procuring  them ;  from  im-< 
moderate  toil  in  getting,  and  care  in  preserving 
them :  and  so  delivering  us  from  all  these  unquiet 
anxieties  of  thought,  tumultuous  perturbations  of 
passion,  and  tedious  vexations  of  body,  it  maintains 
our  minds  in  a  cheerful  calm,  quiet  indifferency,  and 
comfortable  liberty.  On  the  other  side,  things  of 
real  worth  and  high  concernment,  that  produce  great 
satisfaction  to  the  mind,  and  are  mainly  conducible  ^ 
to  our  happiness,  such  as  are  a  right  understanding  i 
and  strong  sense  of  our  obligations  to  Almighty  j 
God,  and  relations  to  men,  a  sound  temper  and  com* 
plexion  of  mind,  a  virtuous  disposition,  a  capacity  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  our  places,  a  due  qualifica- 
tion to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  the  other  world  ;  these 
and  such  like  things,  by  discovering  their  nature, 
and  the  effects  resulting  from  them,  it  engages  us 
highly   to   esteem,  ardently  to  affect,   and   Indus* 
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triouslj  to  pursue ;  so  preventing  the  inconveniences  S£RM. 
that  follow  the  want  of  them,  and  conveying  the      ^' 
benefits  arising  from  the  possession  of  them. 

XIII.  Wisdom  distinguishes  the  circumstances, 
limits  the  measures,  determines  the  modes,  appoints 
the  fit  seasons  of  action ;  so  preserving  decorum  and 
ordar,  the  parent  of  peace,  and  preventing  confu- 
sioD,  the  mother  of  iniquity,  strife,  and  disquiet.  It 
is  in  the  business  of  human  life  as  in  a  building ;  a 
due  proportion  of  bigness,  a  fit  situation  of  place,  a 
correspondency  of  shape,  and  suitableness  of  colour, 
is  to  be  observed  between  the  parts  thereof :  a  de- 
fect in  any  of  which  requisites,  though  the  materials 
hap  to  be  choice  and  excellent,  makes  the  whole 
iiilHic  deformed  and  ugly  to  judicious  apprehension. 
The  best  actions,  if  they  swell,  and  exceed  their  due 
measure,  if  they  be  unskilfully  misplaced,  if  in  un- 
coath  manner  performed,  they  lose  their  quality,  and 
turn  both  to  the  disgrace  and  disadvantage  of  life. 
It  is  commendable  to  pray;  but  they  that  would 
always  be  performing  that  duty,  by  their  absurd 
devotion  procured  to  themselves  the  title  of  heretics  : 
and  they  that  will  stand  praying  in  places  of  public 
concourse,  deserved  our  Saviour's  reprehensions ;  and 
those  men  who,  against  the  custom  and  ordinary 
use,  would  needs  pray  with  their  faces  covered,  you 
know  St.  Paul  insinuates  of  them,  that  they  were 
fond  and  contentious  persons.  Friendly  admonition 
is  very  laudable,  and  of  rare  use  ;  but  being  upon  all 
occasions  immoderately  used,  or  in  public  society  so  as 
to  encroach  upon  modesty,  or  endamage  reputation ; 
or  when  the  person  admonished  is  otherwise  em- 
ployed, and  attent  upon  his  business  ;  or  being  deli- 
vered in  an  imperiously  insulting  way,  or  in  harsh 
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S£RM.  and  opprobrious  language;  it  becomes   unsavourj' 
^'      and  odious,  and  both  in  show  and  effect  resembles  a 
firoward,  malicious  exceptiousness.     It  were  infinite  j 
to  compute  in   how  many  instances  want  of  due 
order,  measure,  and  manner,  do  spoil  and  inconii* 
modate  action.     It  is  wisdom  that  applies  remedy  to 
these  mischiefs.     Things  must  be  compared  to,  and 
arbitrated  by,  her  standard,  or  else  they  will  contain  -1 
something  of  monstrous  enormity ;  either  strutting  | 
in  unwieldy  bulk,  or  sinking  in  defective  scantness. 
If  she  do  not  fashion  and  model  circumstances,  they 
will  sit  ugly  on  the  things  that  wear  them ;  if  she  : 
do  not  temper  the  colours,  and  describe  the  linea-  \ 
ments,  the  draught  of  practice  will  be  but  rude  and  ' 
imperfect,  and  little  resemble  the  true  patterns  of 
duty :  but  if  she  interpose,  and  perform  her  part,  all 
things  will  appear  conformable,  neat,  and  delicate. 

XIV.  Wisdom  discovers  our  relations,  duties,  and 
concernments,  in  respect  of  men,  with  the  natural 
grounds  of  them;  thereby  both  qualifying  and  in« 

^  clining  us  to  the  discharge  of  them  :  whence  exceed- 

ing convenience,  pleasure,  and  content  ensues.     By 
it  we  understand  we  are  parts  and  members  of  the 
great  body,  the  universe ;  and  are  therefore  concemedL 
in  the  good   management   of  it,  and  are  therelqr 
obliged  to  procure  its  order  and  peace,  and  by  no 
irregular  undertaking  to  disturb  or  discompose  it  ; 
which  makes  us  honest  and  peaceable  men  :  that  we 
proceed  from  the  same  primitive  stock,  are  children 
of  the  same  father,  and  partake  of  the  same  blood  { 
with  all  men ;  are  endowed  with  like  faculties  of  ^ 
mind,  passions  of  soul,  shape  of  body,  and  sense  of  1 
things :  that  we  have  equally  implanted  in  our  origi- 
nal constitution  inclinations  to  love,  pity,  gratitude, 
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sodaUeness,  quiet,  joy,  reputation :  that  we  have  an  SERM. 
indispensable  need  and  impatient  desire  of  company,       ^' 
assistance,  comfort,  and  relief;  that  therefore  it  is 
according  to  the  design  of  nature,  and  agreeable  to 
leasoo,  that  to  those,  to  whom  our  natural  condi- 
tion by  so  many  bands  of  cognation,  similitude,  and 
mutual  necessitude,  hath  knit  and  conjoined  us,  we 
should  bear  a   kind  respect  and  tender  affection ; 
dumld  cheerfully  concur  in  undergoing  the  common 
burdens ;  should  heartily  wish  and  industriously  pro- 
mote their  good,  assist  them  in  accomplishing  their 
reasonable  desires,  thankfully  requite  the  courtesies 
received  from  them,  congratulate  and  rejoice  with 
them  in  their  prosperity,  comfort  them  in  their  dis- 
tresses, and,  as  we  are  able,  relieve  them ;  however, 
tenderly  compassionate  their  disappointments,  mise- 
ries, and  sorrows.     This  renders  us  kind  and  court- 
eous neighbours,  sweet   and  grateful   companions. 
It  represents  unto  us  the  dreadful  effects  and  insup- 
portable mischiefs  arising  from  breach  of  faith,  con- 
travening the  obligations  of  solemn  pacts,  infringing 
public  laws,  deviating  from  the   received   rules  of 
equity,   violating  promises,  and   interrupting   good 
correspondence   among  men  ;  by  which   considera- 
tions it  engages  us  to  be  good  citizens,  obedient  sub- 
jects, just  dealers,  and  faithful  friends.     It  minds  us 
of  the  blindness,  impotence,  and  levity,  the  prone- 
tiess  to  mistake  and  misbehaviour  that  human  na- 
ture necessarily  is  subject  to ;  deserving  rather  our 
commiseration,  than  anger  or  hatred,  which  prompts 
us  to   bear  the  infirmities  of  our  brethren,  to  be 
^ntle  in  censure,  to  be  insensible  of  petty  affronts, 
to  pardon  injuries,  to  be  patient,  exorabie,  and  re- 
concileable  to  those  that  give  us  greatest  cause  of 
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SERM.  offence.     It  teaches  us^  the  good  may,  but  the  evil 
^-       of  our  neighbour  can  in  no  wise  advantage  us ;  that 
from  the  suffering  of  any  man,  simply  consideredt 
no  benefit  can  accrue,  nor  natural  satis&ction  arise 
to  us ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  a  vain,  base,  brutish, 
and  unreasonable  thing,  for  any  cause  whatsoev^t 
to  desire  or  delight  in  the  grief,  pain,  or  misery  oC 
our  neighbour,  to  hate  or  envy  him,  or  insult  over 
him,  or  devise  mischief  to  him,  or  prosecute  revenge 
upon  him  ;  which  makes  us  civil,  noble,  and  placable  | 
enemies,  or  rather  no  enemies  at  all.     So  that  wis-  | 
dom  is  in  effect  the  genuine  parent  of  all  moral  and  ^ 
political  virtue,  justice,  and  honesty ;  as  Solomon  / 
ProT.  Tiu.  says  in  her  person,  /  lead  in  the  way  ofrighteauB^ 
^^'  ness^  and  in  the  midst  qf  the  paths  qf  judgment. 

And  how  sweet  these  are  in  the  practice,  how  com- 
fortable in  the  consequences,  the  testimony  of  conti- 
nual experience,  and  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  ^ 
wise  men  sufficiently  declare.     But  further,  ^ 

XV.  The  principal  advantage  of  wisdom  is,  its  j 
acquainting  us  with  the  nature  and  reason  oi  true    : 
religion,  and  affording  convictive  arguments  to  per- 
suade to  the  practice  of  it ;  which  is  accompanied  ., 
with  the  purest  delight,  and  attended  with  the  nuxit  \ 
solid  content  imaginable.     I  say,  the  nature  of  rdi-  ■ 
gion,  wherein  it  consists,  and  what  it  requires ;  the 
mistake  of  which  produceth  daily  so  many  mischiefi 
and  inconveniences  in  the  world,  and  exposes  so  ' 
good  a  name  to  so  much  reproach.     It  sheweth  it    , 
consisteth  not  in  feir  professions  and  glorious  pro-  \ 
tences,  but  in  real  practice ;  not  in  a  pertinadons  1 
adherence  to  any  sect  or  party,  but  in  a  sincere  love 
of  goodness,  and  dislike  of  naughtiness,  wherevar 
discovering  itsdf;    not   in  vain  ostentations   and 
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ftwridies  of  outward  performance,  but  in  an  inward  S£RM. 
good  complexion  of  mind,  exerting  itself  in  works  of      ^' 
true  devotion  and  charity ;  not  in  a  nice  orthodoxy, 
er  politic  subjection  of  our  judgments  to  the  peremp- 
lory  dictates  of  men,  but  in  a  sincere  love  of  truth, 
in  a  hearty  approbation  of,  and  compliance  with,  the 
doctrines  fundamentally  good,  and  necessary  to  be 
bdieved ;  not  in  harsh  censuring  and  virulently  in* 
fogfaing  against  others,  but   in   careful  amending 
our  own  ways ;  not  in  a  peevish  crossness  and  obsti- 
ittte  repugnancy  to  received  laws  and  customs,  but 
in  a  quiet  and  peaceable  submission  to  the  express 
bws  of  God,  and  lawful  commands  of  man  ;  not  in  a 
furious  zeal  for  or  against  trivial  circumstances,  but 
in  a  consdonable  practising  the  substantial  parts  of 
idigioD ;  not  in  a  frequent  talking  or  contentious 
disputing  about  it,  but  in  a  ready  observance  of  the 
onquestionable  rules  and  prescripts  of  it :  in  a  word, 
that  religion  consists  in  nothing  else  but  doing  what 
becomes  our  relation  to  God,  in  a  conformity  or  si- 
militude to  his  nature,  and  in  a  willing  obedience 
to  his  holy  will :  to  which  by  potent  incentives  it 
allures  and  persuades  us ;  by  representing  to  us  his 
transcendently  glorious  attributes,  conspicuously  dis- 
played in  the  frame,  order,  and  government  of  the 
world:    that  wonderful  power,  which  erected  this 
great  and  goodly  fabric ;  that  incomprehensible  wis- 
dom, which  preserves  it  in  a  constant  harmony ;  that 
immense  goodness,  which  hath  so  carefully  provided 
for  the  various  necessities,  delights,  and  comforts  of 
its  innumerable  inhabitants.     I  say,  by  representing 
those  infinitely  glorious  perfections,  it  engages  us 
with  highest  respect  to  esteem,  reverence,  and  ho- 
nour him.     Also,  by  minding  us  of  our  manifold 
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SERM.  obligations  to  him,  our  receiving  being,  life,  reason, 
sense,  all  the  faculties,  powers,  excellencies,  privi- 
leges,  and  commodities  of  our  natures  from  him  ;  of  \ 
his  tender  care  and  loving  providence  continually 
supporting  and  protecting  us ;  of  his  liberal  benefi* 
cence,  patient  indulgence,  and  earnest  desire  of  our 
good  and  happiness,  by  manifold  expressions  evi* 
dently  manifested  toward  us ;  it  inflames  us  with 
ardent  love,  and  obliges  us  to  officious  gratitude  to^ 
ward  him.  Also,  by  declaring  the  necessary  and 
irreconcileable  contrariety  of  his  nature  to  all  im« 
purity  and  perverseness,  his  peerless  majesty,  his 
irresistible  power,  and  his  all-seeing  knowledge,  it 
begets  an  awful  dread  and  a  devout  fear  of  him. 
By  discovering  him  from  his  infinite  benignity  will- 
ing, and  from  his  unlimited  power  only  able  to  sup- 
ply our  needs,  relieve  us  in  distresses,  protect  us 
from  dangers,  and  confer  any  valuable  benefit  upon 
us,  it  engenders  faith,  and  encourages  us  to  rely 
upon  him.  By  revealing  to  us  his  supereminent  sove- 
reignity,  uncontrollable  dominion,  and  unquestionable 
authority  over  us ;  together  with  the  admirable  ex- 
cellency, wisdom,  and  equity  of  his  laws,  so  just  and 
reasonable  in  themselves,  so  suitable  to  our  nature, 
so  conducible  to  our  good,  so  easy  and  practicable, 
so  sweet  and  comfortable ;  it  powerfully  inclines^ 
and  by  a  gentle  force,  as  it  were,  constrains  us  to  obe- 
dience. Rj  such  efficacious  inducements  wisdom 
urges  us  to  all  duties  of  religion,  and  withal  surely 
directs  us  (as  I  before  said)  wherein  it  consists ; 
teaching  us  to  have  right  and  worthy  apprehensions 
of  the  divine  nature,  to  which  our  devotion,  if  true 
and  good,  must  be  suited  and  conformed  :  and  so  it 
frees  us,  as  from  irreligion  and  profane  neglect  of 
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God,  80  from  fond  superstitions^  the  sources  of  so  SERM. 
modi  evil  to  mankind.  For  he  that  wisely  hath  ^' 
ooDsidered  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power  of  God, 
cannot  imagine  Grod  can  with  a  regardless  eye  over- 
look his  presumptuous  contempts  of  his  laws,  or  en- 
dure him  to  proceed  in  an  outrageous  defiance  of 
Heaven,  to  continue  hurting  himself,  or  injuring  his 
nei^bour;  nor  can  admit  unreasonable  terrors,  or 
entertain  suspicious  conceits  of  God,  as  of  an  impe- 
rious master,  or  implacable  tyrant  over  him,  exact- 
H^  impossible  performances  from,  or  delighting  in 
the  fatal  miseries  of  his  creatures ;  nor  can  suppose 
Inm  pleased  with  hjrpocritical  shows,  and  greatly 
taken  with  superficial  courtships  of  ceremonious  ad- 
dress ;  or  that  he  can  in  any  wise  favour  our  fiery 
zeals,  fierce  passions,  or  unjust  partialities  about 
matter  of  opinion  and  ceremony ;  or  can  do  other- 
wise than  detest  aU  factious,  harsh,  uncharitable, 
and  revengeful  proceedings,  of  what  nature,  or  upon 
what  ground  soever;  or  that  he  can  be  so  incon- 
sistent with  himself,  as  to  approve  any  thing  but 
what  is  like  himself,  that  is,  righteousness,  sincerity, 
and  beneficence. 

Lastly,  Wisdom  attracts  the  favour  of  God,  pur- 
chaseth  a  glorious  reward,  and  secureth  perpetual 
felicity  to  us.  For  God  loveth  none  but  him  /A«^wi8.vii.28. 
iwelleth  with  unsdom.  And,  Glorious  is  the  fruit 
of  good  labours :  and  the  root  of  wisdom  shall  fiever 
fall  away.  And,  Happy ,  is  the  man  that  JindethProvSn.is. 
unsdom :  and,  Whoso  Jindeth  her,  findeth  life^  and 
shall  obtain  favour  of  the  Lord.  These  are  the 
words  of  wise  Solomon  in  the  book  of  Wisdom,  and 
in  the  Proverbs.  God  loveth  her,  as  most  agreeable 
to  his  nature ;  as  resembling  him ;  as  an  offspring, 
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SERM.  beam,  and  efflux  of  that  wisdom  which  founded  the* 
^'  earth,  and  established  the  heavens ;  as  that  which 
begetteth  honour,  love,  and  obedience  to  his  com*. 
mands,  and  truly  glorifies  him ;  and  as  that  which 
promotes  the  good  of  his  creatures,  which  he  eam^- 
estly  desires.  And  the  paths  she  leads  in  are  such 
as  directly  tend  to  the  promised  inheritance  of  jojr 
and  bliss. 

Thus  have  I  simply  and  plainly  presented  you 
with  part  of  what  my  meditation  suggested  upon 
this  subject :  it  remains  that  we  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain this  excellent  endowment  of  soul,  by  the  faith- 
ftil  exercise  of  our  reason,  careful  observation  of 
things,  diligent  study  of  the  divine  law,  watchful 
reflection  upon  ourselves,  virtuous  and  religious  prac- 
tice; but  especially,  by  imploring  the  divine  in- 
fluence, the  original  spring  of  light,  and  fountain  of 
all  true  knowledge,  following  St.  James's  advice :  If 
any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  it  of  God,  wht^ 
giveth  freely.  Therefore,  O  everlasting  Wisdom^ 
the  Maker,  Redeemer,  and  Governor  of  all  things^ 
let  some  comfortable  beams  from  thy  great  body  of 
heavenly  light  descend  upon  us,  to  illuminate  our 
dark  minds,  and  quicken  our  dead  hearts ;  to  inflame 
us  with  ardent  love  unto  thee,  and  to  direct  our 
steps  in  obedience  to  thy  laws,  through  the  gloomy 
shades  of  this  world,  into  that  region  of  etenud 
light  and  bliss,  where  thou  reignest  in  perfect  glory 
and  majesty,  one  Ood  ever  blessed,  world  without 
end.     Amen. 


SERMON   II 


THE  PROFITABLENESS  OF  GODLINESS. 


1  Tim.  iv.  8. 


bui  godUness  is  profitable  Jbr  all  things. 

How  generallj  men,  with  most  unanimous  con-*  SERM. 
aenty  are  devoted  to  profit,  as  to  the  immediate  scope     ^^- 
of  their  designs,  and  aim  of  thdr  doings,  if  with  the 
dightest  attention  we  view  what  is  acted  upon  this 
theatre  of  human  affairs,  we  cannot  but  discern. 
All  that  we  see  men  so  very  serious  and  industrious  / 
about,   whidi  we  call  business;  that   which  they Prov. xiv. 
trudge  for  in  the  streets,  which  they  work  or  waiti^/^^j^*^^^ 
for  in  the  shops,  which  they  meet  and  crowd  for  at  j^.j^.C'''* 
the  exchange,  which  they  sue  for  in  the  hall,  and '*r''*A:^f*'- 
solicit  for  at  the  court,  which  they  plough  and  digPiut. 
for,  which  they  march  and  fight  for  in  the  field, 
irhich  they  travel  for  at  land,  and  sail  for  (among 
rocks  and  storms)  upon  the  sea,  which  they  plod  for 
b  the  closet,  and  dispute  for  in  the  schools,  ^yea, 
Biay  we  not  add,  which  they  frequently  pray  for 
and  preach  for  in  the  church  ?)  what  is  it  but  profit  ?  ^ 
Is  it  not  this  apparently,  for  which  men  so  eagerly  i 
contest  and  quarrel,  so  bitterly  envy  and  emulate,  so 
fiercely  clamour  and  inveigh,  so  cunningly  supplant 
and  undermine  one  another;  which  stuffeth  their 
hearts  with  mutual  hatred  and  spite,  which  tippeth 
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SERM.  their  tongues  with  slander  and  reproach,  which  often 
^'      embrueth  their  hands  with  blood  and  slaughter ;  for 
which  they  expose  their  lives  and  limbs  to  danger, 
for  which  they  undergo  grievous  toils  and  drudge- 
ries, for  which  they  distract  their  mind  with  cares, 
and  pierce  their  heart  with  sorrows ;  to  which  they 
sacrifice  their  present  ease  and  content,  yea,  to  which  ^ 
commonly  they  prostitute   their  honour  and  con-  ■\ 
^   science  ?  This,  if  you  mark  it,  is  the  great  mistress, 
which  is  with  so  passionate  rivality  every  where  wooed    i 
and  courted ;  this  is  the  common  niark,  which  all 
eyes  aim,  and  all  endeavours  strike  at ;  this  the  hire 
which  men  demand  for  all  their  pains,  the  prize  they 
hope  for  all  their  combats,  the  harvest  they  seek 
from  all  the  year's  assiduous  labour.     This  is  the 
bait,  by  which  you  may  inveigle  most  men  any  whi- 
ther ;  and  the  most  certain  sign,  by  which  you  may 
prognosticate  what  any  man  will  do  :  for  mai*k  where 
his  profit  is,  there  will  he  be.    This  some  professedly 
and  with  open  face,  others  slily  and  under  thin  veils 
of  pretence ;  (under  guise  of  friendship,  of  love  to 
public  good,  of  loyalty,  of  religious  zeal ;)  some  di- 
rectly and  in  a  plain  track,  others  obliquely  and  by 
subtile  trains;  some  by   sordid   and   base   means, 
others  in  ways  more  cleanly  and  plausible ;  some 
gravely  and  modestly,  others  wildly  and  furiously ; 
all  (very  few  excepted)  in  one  manner  or  another, 
do  clearly  in  most  of  their  proceedings  level  and 
_  drive  at  *. 

This  practice  then  being  so  general,  and  seeing 

'^  Prima  fere  vota,  et  cuncds  notissima  templis> 
Divitise  ut  crescant,  &c.  Juv.  Sat,  x. 

Omnes  ad  afTectum  atque  appetitum  utilitatis  suae  naturae  ipsius 
magbterio  atque  impulsione  ducuntur.     Salv,  ad  EccL  Cath,  2. 
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that  men  are  reasonable  creatures,  that  it  is  so  can-  SERM. 
not  sorely  proceed  from  mere  brutishness  or  dotage ;      ^' 
there  must  be  some  fair  colour  or  semblance  of  rea- 
soDj  which  draweth  men  into,  and  carrieth  them  for- 
ward in  this  way.     The  reason  indeed  is  obvious 
and  evident  enough ;  the  very  name  of  profit  im- 
plieth  ity  signifying  that  which  is  useful,  or  con- 
dudble  to  purposes  really  or  seemingly  good.     The  i 
gain  of  money,  or  of  somewhat  equivalent  thereto, 
is  therefore  specially  termed  profit,  because  it  readily  > 
sopplieth  necessity,  fumisheth  convenience,  feedeth 
I^asure,  satisfieth   fancy  and  curiosity,  promoteth 
ease  and   liberty,  supporteth   honour  and  dignity, 
procureth  power,  dependencies,  and  friendships,  ren- 
dereth  a  man  somebody  considerable  in  the  world ; 
in  fine,  enableth  to  do  good,  or  to  perform  works 
of  beneficence  and  charity.     Profit  is  therefore  so   ^ 
much  affected  and  pursued,  because  it  is,  or  doth 
seem,  apt  to  procure  or  promote  some  good  desir- 
able to  us. 

If  therefore  a  project  should  be  proposed  to  us 
very  feasible,  and  probable  to  succeed,  in  pursuance 
irhereof  assuredly  we  might  obtain  great  profit ;  me- 
thinks,  in  consistence  with  ourselves,  and  conform- 
ably to  our  usual  manner  of  acting,  we  should  be 
very  ready  to  embrace  and  execute  it.     Such  a  pro- 
ject it  is,  which  in  my  text,  by  a  very  trusty  voucher 
«nd  skilful  judge  of  such  things,  and  one  who  had 
liimself  fully  experimented  it,  is  proposed  ;  which  in 
itself  is  very  practicable,  so  that  any  of  us  may,  if  we 
have  a  mind  to  it,  and  will  be  at  the  pains,  throughly 
compass  and  carry  it  on :  which   will  exceedingly 
turn  to  account,  and  bring  in  gains  unto  us  unspeak- 
ably vast ;  in  comparison  whereto  all  other  designs. 
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SERM.  which  men  with  so  much  care  and  toil  do  puntte» 
^'  are  very  unprofitable  or  detrimental,  yielding  but 
shadows  of  profit,  or  bringing  real  damage  to  us. 

It  is  briefly  this,  to  be  religious  or  pious  ;  that  is, 
in  our  minds  steadfastly  to  believe  on  Gk)d,  (such  as 
nature  in  some  measure,  and  revelation  more  clearly^ 
declareth  him,)  in  our  hearts  earnestly  to  love  and 
reverence  him,  through  all  our  practice  sincerely  and 
diligently  to  observe  his  laws.  This  is  it  which 
St.  Paul  affirmeth  to  be  profitable  for  aU  things, 
and  which  it  is  my  intent,  by  God's  help,  to  recom« 
mend  unto  you  as  such ;  demonstrating  it  really  to 
be  so,  by  representing  some  of  those  numberless  be- 
nefits and  advantages  which  accrue  from  it,  extend- 
ing to  all  conditions  and  capacities  of  men,  to  all 
states,  all  seasons,  and  in  effect  to  all  affairs  of  life. 

It  hath  been  ever  a  main  obstruction  to  the  prac- 
tice of  piety,  that  it  hath  been  taken  for  no  friend, 
or  rather  for  an  enemy,  to  profit ;  as  both  unprofit- 
able  and  prejudicial  to  its  followers  :  and  many  sem- 
blances there  are  countenancing  that  opinion.  For 
reh'gion  seemeth  to  smother  or  to  slacken  the  indus- 
try and  alacrity  of  men  in  following  profit,  many 
ways :  by  charging  them  to  be  content  with  a  little, 
and  careful  for  nothing ;  by  diverting  their  affections 
and  cares  from  worldly  affairs  to  matters  of  another 
nature,  place,  and  time,  prescribing  in  the  first  place 
to  seek  things  spiritual,  heavenly,  and  future;  by 
disparaging  ail  secular  wealth ,  as  a  thing,  in  compa- 
rison to  virtue  and  spiritual  goods,  very  mean  and 
inconsiderable;  by  checking  greedy  desires  and 
aspiring  thoughts  after  it;  by  debarring  the  most 
ready  ways  of  getting  it,  (violence,  exaction,  fraud, 
and  flattery,)  yea,  straitening  the  best  ways,  eager 
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care  and  diligence ;  by  commending  strict  justice  in  SERM. 
ill  cases,  and  always  taking  part  with  conscience  ^^' 
when  it  clasheth  with  interest ;  by  paring  away  the 
largest  uses  of  wealth,  in  the  prohibition  of  its  free 
enjoyment  to  pride  or  pleasure ;  by  enjoining  libe- 
ral communication  thereof  in  ways  of  charity  and 
mercy;  by  engaging  men  to  expose  their  goods 
sometimes  to  imminent  hazard,  sometimes  to  certain 
lots ;  obliging  them  to  forsake  all  things,  and  to  em- 
brace poverty  for  its  sake. 

It  favoureth  this  conceit,  to  observe,  that  often 
bad  men  by  impious  courses  do  appear  to  thrive  and 
prosper ;  while  good  men  seem  for  their  goodness  to 
suffer,  or  to  be  no  wise  visibly  better  for  it,  enduring 
much  hardship  and  distress. 

It  fiirthereth  the  prejudice,  that  some  persons, 
void  of  true  piety,  or  imperfectly  good,  (some  dabblers 
in  religion,)  do  not  from  their  lame,  slight,  and  su- 
perficial performances,  feel  satisfactory  returas,  such 
as  they  did  presume  to  find ;  and  thence,  to  the  de- 
famation of  piety,  are  apt  to  say,  with  those  men  in 
the  prophet.  It  is  vain  to  serve  God:  and  what Mn\.\u.  14- 
prqfit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his  ordinance^  and 
that  we  have  walked  mournfully  before  the  Lord 
of  hosts  ?  Yea,   that   sometimes   very  pious   men, 
being  out  of  humour,  and  somewhat  discomposed 
by  the  urgent  pressures  of  affliction,  the  disappoint- 
ments and  crosses  incident  to  all  men  here  in  this 
region  of  trouble,  are  apt  to  complain  and  express 
themselves  dissatisfied,  saying  with  Job,  It  prqfiteth  job  xniv. 
a  mem  nothing  that  he  should  delight  himself  with^'  *"^-3* 
God.     What  advantage  will  it  be  unto  me^  and 
what  prqfit  shall  I  have^  if  I  be  cleansed  Ji*om  my 
sin  f  or  with  David,  Verily  I  have  cleansed  my  p»-  ^»*">* 
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S£RM.  heart  in  vain,  and  washed  my  hands  in  innocency: 

^^'     .fi^  ^  '^^  ^y  ^^  I  ^^^  ^^^^  pioguedf  and 
chastened  every  morning. 

To  these  considerations,  disadvantageous  in  this 
respect  to  piety,  may  be  added,  that  the  constant 
and  certain  profits  emergent  from  it  (although  in- 
comparably more  substantial^  and  to  the  mind  more 
sensible  than  any  other)  are  not  yet  so  gross  and 
palpable,  that  men^  who  from  being  immersed  in 
earth  and  flesh  are  blind  in  error,  dull  of  apprehen* 
sion,  vain  and  inconsiderate  in  their  judgments, 
tainted  and  vitiated  in  their  palates,  can  discern 
their  worth,  or  relish  their  sweetness.  Hence  it  is 
that  so  many  follow  the  judgment  and  practice  of 

Job  zxi.     those  in  Job,  who  say  unto  God,  Depart  Jrom  us  ; 

«4, 15-  j'f^  ^g  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways. 
What  is  the  Almighty ,  that  we  should  serve  him  f 
and  what  prqfit  should  we  have,  if  we  pray  unto 
him  ? 

For  voiding  which  prejudices,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  St.  PauFs  project,  I  shall,  as  I  said, 
propose  some  of  those  innumerable  advantages,  by 
considering  which  the  immense  profitableness  of 
piety  will  appear.  And  first,  I  shall  mention  those 
considerations  which  more  plainly  do  import  uni- 
versality; then  shall  touch  some  benefits  thereof, 
seeming  more  particular,  yet  in  eflFect  vastly  large, 
and  of  a  very  diffusive  influence. 

I.  First  then,  we  may  consider  that  piety  is  ex- 
ceeding useful  for  all  sorts  of  men,  in  all  capacities, 
all  states,  all  relations ;  fitting  and  disposing  them 
to  manage  all  their  respective  concernments,  to  dis- 
charge all  their  peculiar  duties,  in  a  proper,  just, 
and  decent  manner. 
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It  rendereth  all  superiors  equal  and  moderate  in  SERM. 
their  administrations ;  mild»  courteous,  and  affable      ^^* 
in  their  converse ;  benign  and  condescensive  in  all  Eph.  yi.  9. 
their  demeanour  toward  their  inferiors. 

Correspondently  it  disposeth  inferiors  to  be  sin-  Eph.  yi.  5. 
cere  and  faithful,  modest,  loving,  respectful,  diligent, 
apt  willingly  to  yield  due  subjection  and  service. 

It  inclineth  princes  to  be  just,  gentle,  benign,  Coi.  ui.  22. 
careful  for  their  subjects'  good,  apt  to  administer '  ^  "' '  * 
justice  uprightly,  to  protect  right,  to  encourage  vir- 
tue, to  check  wickedness. 

Answerably  it  rendereth  subjects  loyal,  submis- Rom.  xUi. 
ffl?e,  obedient,  quiet,  and  peaceable,  ready  to  yield  Tit.iii.i. 
due  honour,  to  pay  the  tributes  and  bear  the  bur-'***^"'^' 
dens  imposed,  to  discharge  all  duties,  and  observe  >  Pet.  w.  9. 
all  laws  prescribed  by  their  governors,  conscionably, 
patiently,  cheerfully,  without  reluctancy,  grudging, 
or  murmuring. 

It  maketh  parents  loving,  gentle,  provident  for  Eph.  ti.  4. 
their    children's   good   education,  and   comfortable  i  Tim.  v.  8. 
subsistence;  children  again, dutiful, respectful, grate- Eph. vi.i. 
ful,  apt  to  requite  their  parents. 

Husbands  from  it  become  affectionate  and  com- Eph.  y.  25. 
pliant  to  their  wives  ;  wives  submissive  and  obedient  i  Pet.  iii.  7. 
to  their  husbands.  ^^  J*; 

It  disposeth  friends  to  be  friends  indeed,  full  of 'A'»J-  "•..5- 

.  .  I  Pet.  111.5. 

cordial  affection  and  good-will,  entirely  faithful, 
firmly  constant,  industriously  careful  and  active  in 
performing  all  good  offices  mutually. 

It  engageth  men  to  be  diligent  in  their  calling, 
faithful  to  their  trusts,  contented  and  peaceable  in 
their  station,  and  thereby  serviceable  to  public  good. 

It  rendereth  all  men  just  and  punctual  in  their  Gai.  vi.  2. 
dealing,  orderly  and  quiet  in  their  behaviour,  court-  Phli.  iv.  8. 
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3ERM.  eous  and  complaisant  in  their  conversation,  friendlj 
^^'      and  charitable  upon  all  occasions,  apt  to  assist,  to  re- 
iThe8s.iii.lieve,  to  comfort  one  another. 

12* 

a  Cor.  ix.       It  ticth  all  relations   more  fastly  and  strongly, 
^^'  assureth  and  augmenteth  all  endearments,  enforceth 

and  establisheth  all  obligations  by  the  firm  bands  of 
conscience;  set  aside  which,  no  engagement  can 
hold  sure  against  temptations  of  interest  or  pleasure. 
Much  difference  there  is  between  performing  these 
duties  out  of  natural  temper,  fear  of  punishment, 
hope  of  temporal  reward,  selfish  design,  regard  to 
credit,  or  other  the  like  principles,  and  the  discharg- 
ing them  out  of  religious'  conscience :  this  alone 
will  keep  men  tight,  uniform,  resolute,  and  stable; 
whereas  all  other  principles  are  loose  and  slippery^ 
will  soon  be  shaken  and  falter. 

In  consequence  to  those  practices  springing  from 
it,  piety  removeth  oppression,  violence,  faction,  dis- 
orders, and  murmurings,  out  of  the  state ;  schisms 
and  scandals  out  of  the  church  ;  pride  and  haughtir 
ness,  sloth  and  luxury,  detraction  and  sycophantry, 
out  of  the  court ;  corruption  and  partiality  out  of 
judicatures ;  clamours  and  tumults  out  of  the  street ; 
brawlings,  grudges,  and  jealousies  out  of  families ; 
extortion  and  cozenage  out  of  trade ;  strifes,  emula- 
tions, slanderous  backbitings,  bitter  and  foul  lan- 
guage, out  of  conversation :  in  all  places,  in  all  so- 
cieties it  produceth,  it  advanceth,  it  establisheth, 
order,  peace,  safety,  prosperity,  all  that  is  good^  all 
that  is  lovely  or  handsome,  aU  that  is  convenient  or 
pleasant  for  human  society  and  common  life.  It  is 
ProT.  xiv.  that  which,  as  the  Wise  Man  saith,  exalteth  a  na^ 
XX.  as!*  ^^'tion;  it  is  that  which  establisheth  a  throne. 
"ifis^        It  is  indeed  the  best  prop  and  guard  that  can  be 

xxiz.  8. 
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of  goveiTiment,  and  of  the  commonweal:    for  it  SERM. 
aettleth  the  body  politic  in  a  sound  constitution  of     ^^' 
health,  it  firmly  ceroenteth  the  parts  thereof;  it  put 
teth  all  things  into  a  right  order  and  steady  course. 
It  procureth  mutual  respect  and  affection  between 
governors  and  subjects,  whence  ariseth  safety^  ease, 
and  pleasure  to  both.     It  rendereth  men  truly  good, 
(that  is,  just  and  honest,  sober  and  considerate,  mo- 
dest and  peaceable,)  and  thence  apt,  without  any 
constnunt  or  rtir,  to  yield  every  one  their  due ;  not 
affiscted  to  needless  change,  nor  disposed  to  raise 
my  disturbance.     It  putteth  men  in  good  humour, 
and  keepeth  them  in  it ;  whence  things  pass  smoothly 
and  pleasantly.     It  cherisheth  worth,  and  encou- 
ngeth  industry;    whence   virtue  flourisheth,   and 
wealth  is  increased ;  whence  the  occasions  and  means 
of  disorder  are  stopped,  the  pretences  for  sedition 
aod  faction  are  cut  off.     In  fine,  it  certainly  pro- 
cureth the  benediction  of  God,  the  source  of  all  wel- 
fare and  prosperity:  whence,  When  it  goeth  weHProv.niio. 
with  the  righteous^  the  city  rejoiceth ;  and,  When  **'*'  *' 
ike  righteous  are  in  authority^  the  people  rejoice. 
saith  the  great  politician  Solomon. 

It  is  therefore  the  concernment  of  all  men,  who, 
as  the  Psalmist  speaketh,  cfe^iV^  to  live  well^  crwrfpsai.xxxir. 
would  Jain  see  good  days ;  it  is  the  special  interest  iPet.iii.io. 
of  great  persons,  (of  the  magistracy,  the  nobility,  the 
gentry,  of  all  persons  that  have  any  considerable  in- 
terest in  the  world,)  who  would  safely  and  sweetly 
enjoy  their  dignity,  power,  or  wealth,  by  all  means 
to  protect  and  promote  piety,  as  the  best  instrument 
of  their  security,  and  undisturbedly  enjoying  the 
accommodations  of  their  state.  'Tis  in  all  respects 
their  best  wisdom  and  policy;  that  which  will  as 
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SERM.  well  preserve  their  outward  state  here,  as  satisfy 
^^'  their  consciences  within,  and  save  their  souls  here^ 
after.  All  the  Machiavelian  arts  and  tricks,  all  the 
sleights  and  fetches  of  worldly  craft,  do  signify  no- 
thing in  comparison  to  this  one  plain  and  easy  way 
of  securing  and  furthering  their  interests. 

If  then  it  be  a  gross  absurdity  to  desire  the  firuits, 
and  not  to  take  care  of  the  root,  not  to  cultivate  the 
stock,  whence  they  sprout ;  if  every  prince  gladly 
would  have  his  subjects  loyal  and  obedient,  every 
master  would  have  his  servants  honest,  diligent,  and 
observant,  every  parent  would  have  his  children 
officious  and  grateful,  every  man  would  have  his 
friend  faithful  and  kind,  every  one  would  have  those 
just  and  sincere  with  whom  he  doth  negotiate  or 
converse ;  if  any  one  would  choose  to  be  related  to 
such,  and  would  esteem  their  relation  a  happiness; 
then  consequently  should  every  man  in  reason  strive 
to  further  piety,  from  whence  alone  those  good  dis- 
positions and  practices  do  proceed. 

II.  Piety  doth  fit  a  man  for  all  conditions,  qua^ 
lifying  him  to  pass  through  them  all  with  the  best 
advantage,  wisely,  cheerfully,  and  safely ;  so  as  to 
incur  no  considerable  harm  or  detriment  by  them. 

Is  a  man  prosperous,  high,  or  wealthy  in  condi- 
tion ?  Piety  guardeth  him  from  all  the  mischiefs  in- 
cident to  that  state,  and  disposeth  him  to  enjoy  the 
best  advantages  thereof.  It  keepeth  him  from  being 
swelled  and  puffed  up  with  vain  conceit,  from  being 
transported  with  fond  complacence  or  confidence 
therein  ;  minding  him,  that  it  is  purely  the  gift  of 
Grod,  that  it  absolutely  dependeth  on  his  disposal,  so 
that  it  may  soon  be  taken  from  him ;  and  that  he 
cannot  otherwise  than  by  humility,  by  gratitude,  by 
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the  good  use  of  it,  be  secure  to  retain  it ;  minding  SERM. 
him  also,  that  he  shall  assuredly  be  forced  to  render      ^^- 
a  strict  account  poDceming  the  good  management 
thereof.     It  preserveth  him  from  being  perverted  or 
oormpted  with  the  temptations  to  which  that  con- 
dition is  most  liable ;  from  luxury,  from  sloth,  from 
stttindity,  from  forgetfulness  of  God,  and  of  himself; 
maintaining  among  the  floods  of  plenty  a  sober  and 
steady  mind.     It  fenceth  hiiy  from  insolence,  and 
fitttuous  contempt  of  others;  rendereth  him  civil, 
ooadescensive,  kind  and  helpful  to  those  who  are  in 
a  meaner  state.     It  instructeth  and  inciteth  him  to 
apfdy  his  wealth  and  power  to  the  best  uses,  to  the 
service  of  Qod,  to  the  benefit  of  his  neighbour,  for 
his  own  best  reputation,  and  most  solid  comfort.     It 
is  the  right  ballast  of  prosperity,  the  only  antidote 
ftr  all  the  inconveniences  of  wealth  ;  that  which  se- 
CQreth,  sweeteneth,  and  sanctifieth  all  other  goods : 
without  it  all  apparent  goods  are  very  noxious,  or 
^tremely  dangerous ;  riches,  power,  honour,  ease, 
pleasure,  are  so  many  poisons,  or  so  many  snares, 
Without  it.     Again,  is  a  man  poor  and  low  in  the 
H'orld  ?  Piety  doth  improve  and  sweeten  even  that 
^tate  :  it  keepeth  his  spirits  up  above  dejection,  de- 
speration, and  disconsolateness ;  it  freeth  him  from 
^U  grievous  solicitude  and  anxiety;  shewing  him, 
^hat  although  he  seemeth  to  have  little,  yet  he  may 
lie  assured  to  want  nothing,  he  having  a  certain  suc- 
^^ouT  and  never-failing  supply  from  God's  good  pro- 
Xridence ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  present  strait- 
'^ess  of  iiis  condition,  or  scantness  of  outward  things, 
iie  hath  a  title  to  goods  infinitely  more  precious  and 
'tnore  considerable.     A  pious  man  cannot  but  appre- 
liend  himself  like  the  child  of  a  most  wealtliy,  kind, 
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SERM.  and  careful  father,  who^  although  he  hath  yet  no^ 
^'  thing  in  his  own  possession,  or  passing  under  his 
name,  yet  is  assured  that  he  can  never  come  into 
any  want  of  what  is  needful  to  him :  the  Lord  of 
all  things  (who  hath  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
at  his  disposal,  who  is  infinitely  tender  of  his  chil- 
dren's good,  who  doth  incessantly  watch  over  them) 
being  his  gracious  Father,  how  can  he  fear  to  be  left 
destitute,  or  not  to  bjs  competently  provided  for,  aA 
is  truly  best  for  him  ? 

This  is  the  difference  between  a  pious  and  an  im- 
pious man.  Is  the  pious  man  in  need  ?  he  hath  then 
an  invisible  refuge  to  fly  to,  an  invisible  store  to  fur- 
nish him ;  he  hath  somewhat  beyond  all  present 
things  to  hope  in,  to  comfort  himself  with :  whereas 
the  impious  person  hath  nothing  beside  present  ap- 
pearances to  support  or  solace  himself  by ;  the  which 
failing,  down  he  sinketh  into  dejection  and  despair. 
Is  the  good  man  in  affliction  ?  he  knoweth  that  it 
cometh  not  on  him  without  God's  wise  appointment, 
nor  without  good  intention  toward  him,  for  proba- 
tion, exercise,  and  improvement  of  his  virtues,  or  for 
wholesome  correction  of  his  bad  dispositions  ;  that  it 
is  only  physic  and  discipline  to  him,  tehich  shall  have 
a  comfortable  issue* ;  that  it  shall  last  no  longer  than 
it  is  expedient  for  him  that  it  should :  wherefore  he 
patiently  submitteth  to  it,  and  undergoeth  it  cheeN 
fully,  with  the  same  mind  wherewith  a  patient  swal- 
loweth  down  an  unsavoury  potion,  which  he  pre- 
sumeth  will  conduce  to  his  health  ^.    Never,  indeed^ 

*>  Scimus  amicos  Dei  ab  aroantissimo,  misericordissimo  Pktre 
Deo  mala  ista  pceualia  recipere,  non  ut  poenam  seu  TiDdictam 
iracuodie,  sed  magis  ut  correctiones  et  medicamenta  stidtitiaB^ 
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hath  any  man  enjoyed  more  real  content,  or  hath  SERM. 
been  more  truly  satisfied,  than  good  men  have  been  ^^' 
in  a  seemmg  depth  of  adversity.  What  men  ever 
upon  earth  have  been  more  sorely  afflicted,  have 
underwent  greater  losses,  disgraces,  labours,  troubles, 
distresses  in  any  kind,  than  did  the  holy  apostles  ? 
Yet  did  they  most  heartily  rejoice,  exult,  and  triumph 
in  them  all  ^.  Such  a  wondrous  virtue  hath  piety  to 
diange  all  things  into  matter  of  consolation  and  joy. 
No  condition  in  effect  can  be  evil  or  sad  to  a  pious 
oum:  his  very  sorrows  are  pleasant,  his  infirmities 
are  wholesome,  his  wants  enrich  him,  his  disgraces 
adorn  him,  his  burdens  ease  him ;  his  duties  are  pri- 
vileges, his  falls  are  the  grounds  of  advancement, 
liis  very  sins  (as  breeding  contrition,  humility,  cir- 
cumspection, and  vigilance)  do  better  and  profit 
him  I  whereas  impiety  doth  spoil  every  condition, 
doth  corrupt  and  embase  all  good  things,  doth  im- 
bitter  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life. 

III.  Piety  doth  virtually  comprise  within  it  all 
other  profits,  serving  all  the  designs  of  them  all: 
\vhatever  kind  of  desirable  good  we  can  hope  to  find 
from  any  other  profit,  we  may  be  assured  to  enjoy 
from  it. 

He  that  hath  it  is  ipso  facto  vastly  rich,  is  enti- 
tled to  immense  treasures  of  most  precious  wealth ; 
in  comparison  whereto  all  the  gold  and  all  the  jewels 
in  the  world  are  mere  baubles.     He  hath  interest 

et  adjuinenta  virtutis,  ut  malleationes  sive  fabricationes,  et  tun- 
siones,  sive  ablutiones^  et  candidationes.   Gt/iZ.  Far,  de  Sacram.   « 
^  *Ekc^v(  /A€y  yap  i'KtKO^i^€y  ^  X^/>^  '^^f  fjLaprvpiaq,  koI  ^  Att}^  rSv 
^^yycXfccvofV,  kou  if  wp^  Toy  XpiO'Tlv  iy^emj,  Koi  ro  'avevfAa  to  irarpiKov.^ 

Euseb.  V.  I.  Mart.  Lugd. 
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SERM.  in  Grod,  and  can  call  him  his,  who  is  the  aU^  and  in^ 
^^      regard  to  whom  all  things  existent  are  less  than 
nothing.     The  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  God. 
belong  to   him,  to  be  ever,  upon  all  fit  occasions,, 
employed  for  his  benefit.     All  the  inestimable  trea- 
sures of  heaven  (a  place  infinitely  more  rich  than 
the  Indies)  are  his,  after   this  moment  of  life,  to* 
have  and  to  hold  for  ever:  so  that  great  reason  had 
ProT.  xr.  6  the  Wise  Man  to  say,  that  in  the  house  of  the 
righteous  is  much  treasure.    Piety  therefore  is  pro- 
fitable,  as   immediately  instating   in   wealth :    and 
whereas  the  desired  fruits  of  profit  are  chiefly  these^, 
honour,  power,  pleasure,  safety,  liberty,  ease,  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  knowledge,  means  of  benefiting 
others ;  all  these,  we  shall  see,  do  abundantly  accrue 
from  piety,  and  in  truth  only  from  it. 
Seii.£p.xc.     The  pious  man  is  in  truth  most  honourable.  Inter . 
homines  pro  summo  est  optimus^  saith  Seneca;  whom 
Ph>v. xii.   Solomon  translateth  thus;  The  righteous  is  more 
K«Vixij.   excellent  than  his  iieighhour.     He  is  dignified  by 
eiTA^wl'^*-  the  most  illustrious  titles,  a  son  of  God,  a  friend  and 
'tot  E^"  f^v^""^^  ^^  ^he  sovereign  King  of  the  world,  an  heir 
iii.  3«        of  heaven,  a  denizen  of  the  Jerusalem  above :  titles 
far  surpassing  all  those  which  worldly  state  doth 
assume.     He  is  approved  by  the  best  and  most  in- 
fallible judgments,  wherein   true  honour  resideth. 
Ph>r.  xii.    He  is  respected  by  God  himself,  by  the  holy  angels, 
by  the  blessed  saints,  by  all  good  and  all  wise  per- 
sons ;  yea,  commonly,  by  all  men  :  for  the  effects  of 
genuine  piety  are  so  venerable  and  amiable,  that 
scarce  any  man  can  do  otherwise  than  in  his  heart 
much  esteem  him  that  worketh  them. 

The  pious  man  is  also  the  most  potent  man :  he 
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kith  a  kind  of  omnipotency,  because  he  can  do  what-  SERM. 
ever  he  wUI,  that  is,  what  he  ought  to  do  ^ ;  and  be-      ^^' 
cause  the  Divine  Power  is  ever  ready  to  assist  him 
in  his  pious  enterprises,  so  that  he  can  do  all  things 
iy  Christ  that  strengtheneth  him.     He  is  able  to 
combat  and  vanquish  him  that  is  o  la^vpo^,  the  stout 
tmd  mighty  one ;  to  wage  war  with  happy  success 
against  principalities  and  powers.    He  conquereth  Prov.  xvi. 
and  commandeth  himself,  which  is  the  bravest  vic-vidcScn. ' 
tory  and  noblest  empire:  he  quelleth  fleshly  lusts, ^^^"•'^•^' 
subdueth  inordinate  passions,  and  repelleth  strong 
temptations.  He,  hy  his  faiths  overcometh  the  world 
with  a  conquest  far  more  glorious  than  ever  any 
Alexander  or  Caesar  could  do.     He,  in  fine,  doth 
perform  the  most  worthy  exploits,  and  deserveth  the 
most  honourable  triumphs  that  man  can  do. 

The  pious  man  also  doth  enjoy  the  only  true  plea- 
sures; hearty,  pure,  solid,  durable  pleasures;  such 
{Measures  as  those  of  which  the  divine  Psalmist  sing- 
eth:  In  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy ;  at  thy  right  v^.\y\,ii. 
hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore.     That  all  Kom.^y, 
joy  in  believing,  that  gaiety  of  hope,  that  incessant  Jjeb.  hi.  6. 
refoicing  in  the  Lord,  and  greatly  delighting  in\}f'jlvix^ 
his  /i7ir,  that  continual  feast  of  a  good  conscience,  «^*"'»- 2. 
that  serving  the  lA)rd  wtth  gladne^ss,  that  exceed- at- 10,  ^ti- 
ing gladness  with  God's  countenance,  that  co7?fort^il'^!c!2, 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  Joy  unspeakable  cind  full^^^^^\^^ 
of  glory ;  the  satisfaction  resulting  from  the  co"- Jqi,*'''^';'^* 
t<?mplation   of  heavenly  truth,  from   the   sense   of  20,  &c. 
God's  favour,  and  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  from  the  Rom.  xiv. 
influence  of  God's  grace,  from  the  hopes  and  antici-'^' 

''  Tantiiin  quantum  vult  poicst,  qui  se  nisi  quod  debet  uou 
I>utat  posse.   Senec.  Ep.  xc. 
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SERM.  patioD  of  everlasting  bliss ;  these  are  pleasures  io-' 
^^'  deed,  in  comparison  whereto  all  other  pleasures  are 
no  more  than  brutish  sensualities,  sordid  impurities^ 
superficial  touches,  transient  flashes  of  delight :  9udi 
as  should  be  insipid  and  unsavoury  to  a  rational 
appetite ;  such  as  are  tinctured  with  sourness  and 
bitterness,  have  painful  remorses  or  qualms  conse- 
quent ^.  All  the  pious  man's  performances  of  duty 
and  of  devotion  are  full  of  pure  satisfaction  and  de^ 
light  here,  they  shall  be  rewarded  with  perfect  and 
endless  joy  hereafter. 

As  for  safety,  the  pious  man  hath  it  most  abfKK 

lute  and  sure ;  he  being  guarded  by  Almighty  power 

Fk.  xvii.  8.  and  wisdom ;  resting  under  the  shadow  of  Go^m 

Mn.  ixi.  wings ;  God  upholding  him  with  his  hand,  orders 

Mxv!i.^4.  ^^S  ^*^*  steps,  so  that  none  of  them  shall  slide,  hdd^ 
cxix.  117.  (f^  ^i^  gQ^i  1^  lifg^  fiY^^  suffering  not  his  feet  to  be 

si.cxix.    moved;  he  being,  by  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God^ 

cxix.45.    secured  from  the  assaults  and  impressions  of  all  ene* 

mies,  from  sin  and  guilt,  from  the  Devil,  world,  and 

flesh,  from  death  and  hell,  which  are  our  most  £m> 

midable,  and  in  effect,  only  dangerous  enemies. 

As  for  liberty,  the  pious  man  most  entirely  and 
truly  doth  enjoy  that ;  he  alone  is  free  from  capti* 
vity  to  that  cruel  tyrant  Satan,  fi'om  the  miseraUe 
slavery  to  sin,  from  the  grievous  dominion  of  lust 
and  passion.  He  can  do  what  he  pleaseth,  having  a 
mind  to  do  only  what  is  good  and  fit.     The  law  he 

^  Quid  enim  jucundius,  quani  Dei  Patris  et  Domini  reconcUiatio» 
quam  veritatis  revrelatio,  quam  errorum  recognitio,  quam  tot  lotro 
criminum  venia  ?  quse  major  voluptas,  quam  fastidium  ipsius  ro- 
luptatis,  quam  sseculi  totius  contemptus,  quam  vera  libertas,  quam 
conscientia  integra,  quam  vita  sufficiens,  quam  mortis  timer  nui- 
lu9,  &c.?  Tert.  de  Spectac.  29. 
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ohenreth    is  worthily  called  the  perfect  law  of  SERM. 
Uberty ;  the  Lord  he  serveth  pretendeth  only  to  com-      ^^' 
nmod  freemen   and  friends:  Ye  are  my JriendSf^^^^'^-n' 
said  he,  if  ye  do  whatever  I  command  you ;  and,  Ifij^.  viiL '36. 
Ae  Son  set  youjree^  then  are  ye  free  indeed.  °iL^tt!r"* 

And  for  ease,  it  is  he  only  that  kno weth  it ;  having  t^(i^>f«f > 
Ids  mind  exempted  from  the  distraction  of  care,  from ;  ^^wr^ 
disorder  of  passion,  from  anguish  of  conscience,  from  oio!,'  ad^^ 
the  drudgeries  and  troubles  of  the  world,  from  the  '"'*^' 
rexations  and  disquiets  which  sin  produceth.     He 
findeth  it  made  good  to  him,  which  our  Lord  in- 
riting  him  did  promise.  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  Matt.  xi. 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  ^^' 
r^st :  he  feeleth  the  truth  of  those  divine  assertions, 
Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  u.  xxW.  3. 
stayed  on  thee ;  and.  Great  peace  have  they  which  ps.  odx. 
Hove  thy  law,  and  nothing  shall  qffend  them.  ^^^* 

As  for  knowledge,  the  pious  man  alone  doth  attain 
it  considerably,  so  as  to  become  truly  wise  and  learned 
to  purpose.     Evil  men,  saith  the  Wise  Man  him-Proy. 
self,  who  knew  well,  understand  not  judgment:  but^^"^^^  ^' 
they  that  seek  the  Lord  understand  all  things.     It 
is  the  pious  man  that  employeth  his  mind  upon  the 
most  proper  and  worthy  objects,  that  knoweth  things 
which  certainly  best  deserve  to  be  known,  that  hath 
his   soul   enriched  with   the   choicest   notions;  he 
skilleth  to  aim  at  the  best  ends,  and  to  compass 
them  by  the  fittest  means ;  he  can  assign  to  each 
thing  its  due  worth  and  value  ;  he  can  prosecute 
things  by  the  best  methods,  and  order  his  affairs  in 
the  best  manner:  so  that  he  is  sure  not  to  be  de- 
feated or  disappointed  in  his  endeavours,  nor  to  mis- 
spend his  care  and  pains,  without  answerable  fruit. 
He  hath  the  best  master  to  instruct  him  in  his  stu- 
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SERM.  dies,  and  the  l)est  rules  to  direct  him  in  his  proceed- 
^^'      ings :  he  cannot  be  mistaken,  seeing  in  his  judg- 
ment and  choice  of  things  he  conspireth  with  infal- 
Trismeg.    lible  wisdom.     Therefore  o  €va€l3wv  aKptog  tpikoa-oilpeTp 
jobxxvui.  the  pious  man  is  the  exquisite  philosopher.     The 
^rov.ix.ioi^^^  0/"/^^  Lordy  that  is  wisdom ;   and  to  depart 
PmIhi  cxi.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^*  understanding.    The  fear  of  the  Lord 
10.  cxix.     ^^  jg  gai(j  again  and  again  in  scripture)  is  the  head 
130.         (or  top)  of  wisdom.     A  good  widerstanding  have 
all  they  that  keep  his  commandments. 

Further :  the  pious  man  is  enabled  and  disposed 
(hath  the  power  and  the  heart)  most  to  benefit  and 
oblige  others.  He  doth  it  by  his  succour  and  assist- 
ance, by  his  instruction  and  advice,  which  he  is  ever 
ready  to  yield  to  any  man  upon  fit  occasion  :  he  doth 
it  by  the  direction  and  encouragement  of  his  good 
example :  he  doth  it  by  his  constant  and  earnest 
prayers  for  all  men  :  he  doth  it  by  drawing  down 
blessings  from  heaven  on  the  place  where  he  r^ 
sideth.  He  is  upon  all  accounts  the  most  true,  the 
most  common  benefactor  to  mankind ;  all  his  neigh- 
bours, his  country,  the  world  are  in  some  way  or 
other  obliged  to  him :  at  least,  he  doth  all  the  good 
he  can,  and  in  wish  doth  benefit  all  men. 

Thus  all  the  fruits  and  consequences  of  profit,  the 
which  engage  men  so  eagerly  to  pursue  it,  do  in  the 
best  kind  and  highest  degree  result  from  piety,  and 
indeed  only  from  it.  All  the  philosophical  brava- 
dos concerning  a  wise  man  being  only  rich,  only  ho- 
nourable, only  happy,  only  above  fortune,  are  veri- 
fied in  the  pious  man  :  to  him  alone,  as  such,  with  a 
sure  foundation,  without  vanity,  with  evident  rea- 
son, those  aphorisms  may  be  applied.  They  are  pa- 
radoxes and   fictions  abstracting  from   religion^  or 
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considering  men  only  under  the  light  and  power  of  seRM. 
nature :  but  supposing  our  religion  true,  a  good  ^^' 
Christian  soberly,  without  arrogance,  in  proportion 
and  according  to  the  measure  of  his  piety,  may 
assume  them  to  himself,  as  the  holy  apostles  did  :  / 
possess  all  things,  I  can  do  all  things,  he  may  in  a 
sort  say  after  St.  Paul. 

As  for  all  other  profits,  secluding  it,  they  are  but  Sen.  £p. 59. 
imaginary  and  counterfeit,  mere  shadows  and  illu- 
sions, yielding  only  painted  shows  instead  of  sub- 
stantial fruit. 

If  from  bare  worldly  wealth  (that  which  usurpeth 
the  name  of  profit  here)  a  man  seeketh  honour,  he 
is  deluded,  for  he  is  not  thereby  truly  honourable ; 
he  is  but  a  shining  earth-worm,  a  well-trapped  ass, 
a  gaudy  statue,  a  theatrical  grandee :  with  God,  who 
judgeth  most  rightly,  he  is  mean  and  despicable  :  no 
intelligent  person  can  inwardly  respect  him.     Even 
here,  in  this  world  of  fallacy  and  dotage,  the  wisest 
and  soberest   men,  whose  judgment   usually  doth 
sway  that  of  others,  cannot  but  contemn  him,  as 
master  of  no  real  good,  nor  fit  for  any  good  purpose ; 
as  seeing  that  in  the  end  he  will  prove  most  beg- 
garly and  wretched. 

If  a  man  affecteth  power  thence,  he  is  grievously 
mistaken  :  for,  instead  thereof,  he  proveth  exceed- 
ingly feeble  and  impotent,  able  to  perform  nothing 
worthy  a  man,  subject  to  fond  humours  and  pas- 
sions, servant  to  divers  lusts  and  pleasures,  capti- 
vated hy  the  Devil  at  his  pleasure,  overborne  by 
temptation,  hurried  by  the  stream  of  the  world,  and 
liable  to  the  strokes  of  fortune. 

If  he  propoundeth  to  himself  thence  the  enjoy- 
ment of  pleasure,  he  will  also  much  fail  therein  :  for 
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SERM.  in  lieu  thereof  he  shall  find  care  and  trouble,  sur- 
^^'      feiting  and  disease,  wearisome  satiety  and  bitter  re- 
gret ;  being  void  of  all  true  delight  in  his  mind, 
satisfaction  in  his  conscience;  nothing  here  being 
able  to  furnish  solid  and  stable  pleasure. 

If  he  fancieth  safety,  he  deludeth  himself:  for 
how  can  he  be  safe,  who  is  destitute  of  Grod*s  proteo* 
tion  and  succour ;  who  is  the  object  of  divine  wrath 
and  vengeance ;  who  is  assailed  by  many  fierce  and 
powerfiil  enemies ;  whom  the  roaring  lion  is  ready 
I  Tbess.  ▼.  to  devour ;  whom  death  and  sudden  destruction  are 
Frov.  X.  29.  coming  to  seize  upon  ;  whom  guilt  threateneth,  and 
hell  gapeth  for;  who  without  any  guard  or  fence 
standeth  exposed  to  such  imminent,  such  horrid  and 
ghastly  dangers  ? 

If  he  thirst  for  liberty,  he  will  be  frustrated  :  for 

he  can  be  no  otherwise  than  a  slave,  while  he  con- 

Aagust.     tinueth  impious ;  servus  tot  dominorMm^  quot  vitio^ 

Pror.xxv.  ^^^^  ^  slave  to  SO  many  masters  a*  he  keepeth 

vices :  a  slave  to  himself  and  his  own  lusts :  carry- 
ing about  with  him  the  fetters  of  unsatiable  desire, 
being  hampered  with  inconsistent  and  irregular  af- 
fections. 

Ease  he  cannot  obtain,  being  oppressed  with  un- 
wieldy burdens  of  sin,  of  care,  of  trouble ;  being 
tossed  with  restless  agitations  of  lust  and  passion ; 
ita.  Mi.  ao.  being  like  the  troubled  sea^  which  cannot  rest,  whose 
waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt. 

If  he  meaneth  to  get  wisdom,  he  is  out :  for  wis- 
dom and  impiety  are  incompatible  things.  All  his 
knowledge  is  vain,  all  his  speculations  are  no  better 
than  dreams,  seeing  he  erreth  in  the  main  point,  and 
is  not  wise  to  salvation. 

He  is,  in  fine,  extremely  mistaken,  and  in  all  his 
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jjrqjecto  will  be  lamentably  disappointed,  whoever  SERM. 
fancieth  any  true  profit  without  piety :  he  never  can     ^^' 
attain  to  be  so  much  as  wealthy ;  but  drudge  and 
plod  what  he  can,  must  be  a  beggar,  and  a  forlorn 
wretch.     For  how  can  he  be  any  wise  rich,  who 
doth  want  all  the  best  things,  the  only  valuable 
things  in  the  world,  which  any  man  may  have,  which 
any  good  man  doth  possess  ?  How  can  he  be  rich, 
who  is  destitute  of  the  most  needful  accommoda- 
tions of  life ;  who  constantly  feedeth  on  the  coarsest 
and  most  sordid  fare,  (the  dust  of  pelf,  the  dung  of 
sensuality ;)  who  hath  no  faithful  or  constant  friends, 
(nothing  earthly  can  be  such;)  who  is  master  of 
nothing  but  dirt,  or  chaff,  or  smoke  ?  Whereas  also 
riches  do  consist,  not  in  what  one  enjoyeth  at  pre- 
sent, (for  that  can  be  little,)  but  in  a  presumed 
ability  to  enjoy  afterward  what  he  may  come  to 
need  or  desire ;  or  in  well-grounded  hopes  that  he 
shall  never  fall  into  want  or  distress.    How  can  that 
man  be  rich,  who  hath  not  any  confidence  in  God, 
any  interest  in  him,  any  reason  to  expect  his  bless- 
ing ?  yea,  who  hath  much  ground  to  fear  the  dis- 
pleasure of  him,  in  whose  hand  all  things  are,  and 
who  arbitrarily  disposeth  of  all  ?  Piety  therefore  is 
the  only  profitable  thing,  according  to  just  esteem. 
She  is  more  precious  than  ruhieSy  and  all  the  thingsVrovAiiis, 
we  can  desire  are  not  to  be  compared  to  her.    Upon 
this   account   it   is   most  true,  what  the  Psalmist 
affirmeth,  A  little  that  the  righteous  hath  is  better  p«.  xxxyii. 
than  great  riches  of  the  ungodly. 

IV.  That  commendation  is  not  to  be  omitted, 
which  is  nearest  at  hand,  and  suggested  by  St.  Paul 
himself  to  back  this  assertion  concerning  the  uni- 
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SERM.  versal  profitableness  of  piety  ;  For,  saith  he,  it  hath 

^'      the  promise  of  the  lije  that  now  is^  and  of  that  which 

is  to  come :  that  is,  God  hath  promised  to  reward  it 

with  blessings  appertaining  to  this  mortal  life,  and 

with  those  which  concern  the  future  eternal  state. 

As  for  the  blessings  of  this  life,  although  God 
hath  not  promised  to  load  the  godly  man  with  af- 
fluence of  worldly  things,  not  to  put  him  into  a 
splendid  and  pompous  garb,  not  to  dispense  to  him 
that  which  may  serve  for  pampering  the  flesh,  or 
gratifying  wanton  fancy,  not  to  exempt  him  from 
all  the  inconveniences  to  which  human  nature  and 
this  worldly  state  are  subject ;  yet  hath  he  promiscnl 
to  furnish  him  with  whatever  is  needftil  or  conve- 
nient for  him,  in  due  measure  and  season,  the  which 
he  doth  best  understand.  There  is  no  good  thing 
which  a  man  naturally  desireth,  or  reasonably  can 
wish  for,  which  is  not  in  express  terms  proposed  as 
a  reward,  or  a  result  of  piety. 

Prov.  X.  6.       In  general,  it  is  declared,  that  Blessings  are  upon 
^xxviii.  8.    the  head  of  the  just ;  that,  N^o  good  thing  God  will 

p*.*ixKiv.  ^itMiold  from   them   that  walk   uprightly ;  that, 

"• ,      ...  whatever  otherwise  doth  fall  out,  it  assuredly  shall 

Ecdes.  vm.  ,  •' 

la.  ,.,       be  well  with  them  that  fear  God;  that.  Blessed  is 

Ps.  cxxViii!  every  o?ie  that  feareth  the  Lord,  that  walketh  in 

(ProT.  viii.  his  ways : — happy  shall  thou  be,  and  it  shall  be 

Prov.  xii.   ^^^  ^^th  thee ;  that,  There  shall  no  evil  happen  to 

Rom  viii    ^hcjust ;  that,  All  things  work  together  for  good 

^-  to  them  that  love  God. 

Particularly,  there  are  promised  to  the  pious  man, 

Prov.  X.  3.      A  supply  of  all  wants.     The  Lord  will  not  suffer 

"^^'  *5'     the  soul  of  the  righteous  to  famish.    The  righteous 

Ps.  xxxiv.  eateth  to  the  satisfying  of  his  soul.     There  is  no 
9, 10. 
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want  to  them  that  fear  God.     The  young  lions  c^  SERM. 
laeK  ««rf  s^ffer  hunger;  hut  they  that  seek  the      ^^' 
Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing.  zxxiij.  19. 

A  protection  in  all  dangers.    The  eye  of  the  Lord  19. 
tf  upon  them  that  fear  him^  upon  them  that  hope  in  J*g  **^''' 
Ids  mercy;  to  deliver  their  soul  from  deaths  and  to  »^v^-  *«• 
hep  them  alive  in  famine.     There  shall  no  evilmy'n.  38. 
he/all  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh    '    ' 
iky  dwelling:  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge 
wer  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways. 

Guidance  in  all  his  undertakings  and  proceedings. 
Ute  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord?*,  xxxni. 

■ none  of  his  steps  shall  slide. In  all  /Ayprov.m,  6. 

u>ays  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct  '%3^^xv?3.) 
poAs. 

Success  and  prosperity  in  his  designs.     Commit  ?%.  nvrW. 
ilky  way  unto  the  Lord;  trust  also  in  him,  and  he^' 

^AaU  bring  it  to  pass. Whatsoever  he  doeth,  it  ps.  i.  3. 

^hall  prosper. Thou  shalt  decree  a  things  andJobxxM 

9t  shall  be  established ;  and  the  light  shall  shine 
^pon  thy  ways.    The  Lord  shall  command  a  bless-  oeut 
inff  upon  thee  in  thy  storehouses^  and  in  all  that  ")^"' 
fliou  settest  thine  hand  unto.     Thine  expectation  Prov.xxVu, 
^haU  not  be  cut  off*. 

Comfortable  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  industry. — 
urh4}U  shalt  eat  the  labour  of  thine  hands.  P8.cxxviii. 

Satisfaction  of  all  reasonable  desires.     The  desire  p^^  ^  ^4. 
<>fthe  righteous  shall  be  granted.    Delight  thy  self v^.  xxxvii. 
9M  the  Lord^  and  he  shall  give  thee  the  desires  oj 
^hine  heart.     He   will  ftdfil  the  desire  of  them  cy\v,i^. 
that  fear  him:  he  wiU  hear  their  cry,  and  will  save 
them. 

Firm  peace  and  quiet.     The  work  of  righteous-  i»a.  xxxii. 

'7- 
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SERM.  ness  shall  be  peace;  and  the  effect  of  righteous* 
^^'     ness,  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever.     Great 
Psai.  oxu.  peace  have  they  which  love  thy  law.     Thejruit  ^ 
James  iii.  rightcousncss  is  sowcd  in  peace. 

PmI  xcvii.  ^^y  ®°^  alacrity.  Light  is  sown  for  the  right- 
"•  .  eouSf  and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart.  In 
6.  the  transgression  of  an  evil  man  there  is  a  snare : 

but  the  righteous  doth  sing  and  rejoice. 
Ps.czivii.3.     Support  and  comfort  in  afflictions.     He  healetk 

the  broken  in  heart,  and  bindeth  up  their  wounds. 
P8ai.zxxi.  Se  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen  your 
xxrn.  14.   heart,  all  ye  that  hope  in  the  Lord. 
Pi.  xxziT.       Deliverance  from  trouble.    Many  are  the  ({ffUe^ 
zu^iap.  iions  qfthe  righteous,  but  the  Lord  delivereth  him 

out  of  them  all.     He  keepeth  all  his  bones,  not  one 

of  them  is  broken. 

Preservation  and  recovery  from  mishaps  or  mtm 
Ps.  zxsTu.  carriages.     Though  he  foM,  he  shall  not  be  utterfy 

cast  down :  for  the  Lord  upholdeth  him  with  hi§ 

hand. 

Preferment  of  all  sorts,  to  honour  and  dignityt  to 
Ps.  xxxvii.  wealth  and  prosperity.  Wait  upon  the  Lord,  and 
^^'  keep  his  way ;  and  he  shall  exalt  thee  to  inherit 

ProT.  xxii.  the  land.  By  humility  and  fear  of  the  Lord  are 
^  riches  and  honour.   Blessed  is  the  man  thatfeareih 

3.  the  Lord wealth  and  riches  are  in  his  house. 

ProT.  The  upright  shall  have  good  things  in  possession. 
^^ mil.  If  they  obey  and  serve  him,  they  shall  spend  their 
Job  xxxvi.  ^y*  *^  prosperity,  and  their  years  in  pleasure. 
"•  The  tabernacle  of  the  righteous  shall  flourish. 

II.  Long  life.     The  fear  of  the  Lord  prolongeth 

STi.uLi.^'^y*-    ^y  ^^  '%  ^^y*  shall  be  multiplied,  and 
*•  ^^'       the  years  of  thy  life  shall  be  increased.     Let  thine 
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heart  keep  my  commandments:  for  length  of  days,  SERM. 

*mi\  md  long  Ufe^  and  peace,  shaU  they  add  unto     ^^' 

^\  thee. 

A  good  name  enduring  after  death.    The  memory  vrw.  z.  7. 

it.  I  (f  the  Just  is  blessed.  '^ 

/a  I  Blessings  entailed  on  posterity.  His  seed  shall  ^B,Txxf\h 
he  mighty  upon  earth;  the  generation  of  the  up- (Exod/n. 
rig^t  shall  be  blessed.     The  root  of  the  righteous  yl^^^^^^^ 

^  I  ikatt  not  be  moved. 

^'1  Thus  is  a  liberal  dispensation  even  of  temporal 
goods  annexed  by  God's  infallible  word  unto  the 
Jiractice  of  piety.  It  is  indeed  more  frequently, 
sbundantly,  and  explicitly  promised  unto  God's  an-ProT.xi.ai. 

dent  people,  as  being  a  conditional  ingredient  of  thexxnu.  i. 

««        • 

covenant  made  with  them,  exhibited  in  that  as  a  re-?,''     "' 
Compense  of  their  external  performance  of  religious 
^orks  prescribed  in  their  law.    The  gospel  doth  not 
^o  clearly  propound  it,  or  so  much  insist  upon  it,  as 
^ot  principally  belonging  to  the  evangelical  cove- 
nant, the  which,  in  reward  to  the  performance  of  its 
Conditions  by  us,  peculiarly  doth  offer  blessings  spi- 
^^tual,  and  relating  to  the  future  state ;  as  also  scarce  ^  ^°^'  »^- 
Reserving  to  be  mentioned  in  comparison  to  those  Rom.  vUi. 
Superior   blessings.     Yet   as   the  celestial   benefits, 
^ilthough  not  openly  tendered  in  the  Jewish  law, 
yet  mystically  couched  therein,  and  closely  de- 
for  the  spiritual  and  hearty  practisers  of  re- 
ligion ;  so  is  the  collation  of  temporal  accommoda- 
tions to  be  understood  to  belong  to  all  pious  Chris- 
tians :  there  is  a  codicil^  as  it  were,  annexed  to  the 
Uew  Testament,  in  which  God  signifieth  his  inten- 
tion to  furnish  his  children  with  all  that  is  needful 
i        OT  convenient  for  them.     His  providence  hath  not 
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S£RM.  toward  us  even  in  this  respect ;  his  care  will  not  I 

^^'      wanting  to  feed  us  and  clothe  us  comfortably,  to  pn 

tect  us  from  evil,  to  prosper  our  good  undertaking 

Hence  doth  he  command  us  to  care  for  nothing,  h\ 

I  Pet.  ▼.  7.  fo  c^^f  ^^^  ^^^^  upon  him,  to  recommend  our  bus 

Hcb  ^ifi.  ^^**  '^  ^'^»  because  he  carethfor  us ;  he  wiU  nevt 

forsake  us ;  he  will  hear  our  prayers,  and  help  u 

MitUi.vi.   Hence  we  are  enjoined  not  to  trust  in  uncertai 

^^Tim  vi.  ^^^^*^*>  ^w'  ^^  f^^  living  God,  whogiveth  us  richly  a 

17*  things  to  enjoy.     Hence  it  is  said,  that  the  divin 

* '  ' '  power  hath  given  us  all  things  pertaining  unto  lif 

and  godliness y  through  the  knowledge  of  him  thi 

hath  called  us  to  glory  and  virtue.     Hence  it  : 

Matth.  vi.   promised  by  our  Lord,  that  if  we  seek  first  tk 

^^'  kingdom  of  God,  all  thi  figs  shall  be  added  to  «. 

Hence  it  is  inferred,  as  consequential  to  the  natui 

of  the  evangelical  dispensation,  that  we  cannot  wai 

Rom.  viii.  any  good  thing ;  He,  saith  St.  Paul,  that  spare 

^*'  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  al 

how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  a 

things  f  In  fine,  hence  it  is  proposed  as  notoriou! 

that  nothing  is  permitted  to  fall  out  otherwise  tha 

Rom.  viii.  as  couduccth  to  our  good.     We  know,  saith  St.  Pau 

I QQj:.x,iZ'^hat  aU  things  work  together  for  good  unto  thos 

that  love  God:  nor  will  God',  in  any  case,  suffer  » 

to  be  tempted,  by  any  want  or  pressure,  beyond  whc 

we  are  able  to  bear.     Thus  is  piety  evidently  pn 

fitable,  as  having  the  promises  of  this  life,  or  ej 

hibiting  all  temporal  blessings  desirable  to  the  pra< 

Users  thereof. 

But  infinitely  more  profitable  it  is,  as  having  th 
promises  of  the  future  life,  or  as  procuring  a  titl 
to  those  incomparably  more  excellent  blessings  c 
the  other  world  ;  those  indefectible  treasures,  tha 
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iMcorrupHhle^  und^fUedy  and  never-fading  inherit-  SERM. 
amee^  reserved  in  heaven  for  us;  that  exceedinjar     ^^' 
^ff^ht  of  glory ;  those  ineffable  joys  of  paradise ^  ^okc  xii. 
that  lightsome  counteDance  and  beatifying  presence  i  Pet.  i.  4. 
of  God ;  that  unconceivablj  and  unexpressibly  joy- 17.    '    ' 
ful,  ^orious,  perfect,  and  endless  bliss;  briefly,  all  1^5*3/'^' 
that  is  comprised  and  intimated  in  those  words  of 
the  apostle.  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nei^  i  cor.  11. 9. 
Aer  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  things 
wUeh  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him. 
Infinitely  profitable  surely  must  that  be,  which  pro- 
coreth  those  things  for  us:  and  in  these  respects 
great  reason  had  St.  Paul  to  say,  that  godliness  is 
frq/Uablefor  all  things. 

But  further  to  evidence  and  recommend  this  point, 
1  might  propound  certain  peculiar  advantages  arising 
&om  piety,  which  have  a  very  general  influence 
Upon  our  lives,  and  do  afford  unto  them  exceeding 
benefit :  but  this  I  must,  in  regard  to  the  time  and 
your  patience,  at  present  forbear. 
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THE  PROFITABLENESS  OF  GODLINESS. 


i 
I 


1  Tim.  iv.  8. 

-but  godliness  is  profitable Jbr  all  things. 


SERM.  XN  discoursing  formerly  upon  these  words,  I  did 
propound  divers  general  considerations,  serving  to 
confirm  and  recommend  this  assertion  of  St.  PauL 
I  shall  now  insist  upon  some  others  more  particular, 
which  yet  seem  much  conducible  to  the  same  puiv 
pose,  declaring  the  vast  utility  of  religion  or  piety. 

I.  We  may  consider,  that  religion  doth  prescribe 
the  truest  and  best  rules  of  action  ;  thence  enlighteiK 
ing  our  mind,  and  rectifying  our  practice  in  all  mat- 
ters, and  upon  all  occasions,  so  that  whatever  is  per- 
formed according  to  it,  is  done  well  and  wisely,  with 
a  comely  grace  in  r^ard  to  others,  with  a  cheerful 
satisfaction  in  our  own  mind,  with  the  best  assur- 
ance, that  things  are  here  capable  of,  to  find  happy 
success  and  beneficial  fruit. 

Of  all  things  in  the  world  there  is  nothing  more 
generally  profitable  than  light :  by  it  we  converse 
with  the  world,  and  have  all  things  set  before  us ; 
by  it  we  truly  and  easily  discern  things  in  their  right 
magnitude,  shape,  and  colour ;  by  it  we  guide  our 
steps  safely  in  prosecution  of  what  is  good,  and 
shunning  what   is  noxious ;  by  it   our   spirits  are 
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comfortably  warmed  and  cheered,   our  life   conse-  S£RM. 
quentlj,  our  health,  our  vigour,  and  activity  are  pre-     ^^^' 
served.     The  like  benefits  doth  religion,  which  is 
the  light  of  our  soul,  yield  to  it.     Pious  men  are 
ckildren  of  the  light;  pious  works  are  works   ofLukexvi.s. 
Kght  shining  before  men.     God's  word  (or  true  re- 1  Tb^'s.  ▼. 
Kgion)  is  a  lamp  unto  our  feet^  and  a  light  ^wtojohnxii. 
wrpath :  enabling  us  to  perceive  things,  and  judge  ^\.^   5 
rightly  of  them  ;  teaching  us  to  walk  straightly  andEph.  v.  u. 
surely,  without  erring  or  stumbling ;  qualifying  us  105. 
to  embrace  what  is  useful,  and  to   avoid  hurtful 
things;  preserving  our  spiritual  life,  and  disposing 
Us  to  act  well  with  a  vigorous  alacrity :  without  it  a 

loan  is  stark  blind,  and  utterly  benighted,  gropeth  is-  rue.  10. 

in  doubt,  wandereth  in  mistake,  trippeth  upon  all  Dent. 

Occasions,  and  often  falleth  into  mischief.     T^e  path  pZv!'  *^* 


IV, 


^the  just^  saith  the  Wise  Man,  is  as  the  shining  ^^'  *9' 
^ight.     nke  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkftess,  they  Frov.xiiu 
itnow   not  at  what  they  stumble.     Righteousyiess^*  ^^' ^' ^' 
^eepeth  him  that  is  upright  in  the  way;  hut  wicked- 
ness overthroweth  the  sinner. 

Again :  it  is   a  fair  ornament  of  a    man,  and  a 
^rand  convenience  both  to  himself,  and  to  others 
"with  whom  he  converseth  or  dealeth,  to  act  regu- 
larly, uniformly,  and  consistently;  freeing  a  man's 
self  from  distraction  and  irresolution  in  his  mind, 
£rom  change  and  confusion  in  his  proceedings ;  se- 
curing others  from  delusion  and  disappointment  in 
their  transactions  with  him.    *  Even  a  bad  rule  con- 
stantly observed  is  therefore  better  than  none  :  order 
and  perseverance  in  any  way  seemeth  more  conve- 

'  Via  eiinli  nliquid  extreimim  est ;  error  iininensus  est.  Sen. 
£/).  16. 

y   O 
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SERM.  nient  than  roving  and  tossing  about  in  uncertainties. 

^^^'      But,  secluding  a  regard  to  the  precepts  of  religioDf 

there  can  hardly  be  any  sure  or  settled  rule,  whidi 

firmly  can  engage  a  man  to,  or  effectually  restrain  a 

man  from  any  thing. 

There  is  scarce  in  nature  any  thing  so  wild,  w 
untractable,  so  unintelligible,  as  a  man  who  hath  no 
bridle  of  conscience  to  guide  or  check  him.  A  pro- 
fane man  is  like  a  ship,  without  anchor  to  stay  hini» 
or  rudder  to  steer  him,  or  compass  to  guide  him  ;  so 
that  he  is  tossed  with  any  wind,  and  driven  with 
any  wave,  none  knoweth  whither;  whither  bodilj 
temper  doth  sway  him,  or  passion  doth  hurry  him, 
or  interest  doth  pull  him,  or  example  leadeth  bim, 
or  company  inveigleth  and  haleth  him,  or  humour 
transporteth  him;  whither  any  such  variable  and 
unaccountable  causes  determine  him,  or  divers  of 
them  together  distract  him  :  whence  he  so  rambleth 
and  hovereth,  that  he  can  seldom  himself  tell  what 
in  any  case  he  should  do,  nor  can  another  guess  it ; 
so  that  you  cannot  at  any  time  know  where  to  find 
him,  or  how  to  deal  with  him :  you  cannot  with 
reason  ever  rely  upon  him,  so  unstable  he  is  in  att 
his  ways.  He  is  in  effect  a  mere  child,  all  humour 
and  giddiness,  somewhat  worse  than  a  beast,  which^ 
following  the  instinct  of  its  nature,  is  constant  and 
regular,  and  thence  tractable ;  or  at  least  so  untract- 
able, that  no  man  will  be  deceived  in  meddling  with 
him.  Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  unmanly  than 
such  a  person,  nothing  can  be  more  unpleasant  than 
to  have  to  do  with  him  ^. 

^  Nihil  est  tam  occupatum,  tarn  multiforme^  tot  ac  tam  variis 
affectibus  concisum  atque  laceratum,  quam  mala  mens.  Qtnni. 
xii.  1. 
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But  a  pious  man,  being  steadily  governed  by  con-  SERM. 
scienoe,  and  a  regard  to  certain  principles,  doth  both     ^^^' 
mderstaDd  himself  and  is  intelligible  to  others :  he 
presently  descrieth  what  in  any  case  he  is  to  do,  and 
can  render  an  account  of  his  acting  :  you  may  know 
him  clearly,  and  assuredly  tell  what  he  will  do,  and 
may  therefore  fully  confide  in  him  ^. 

What  therefore  law  and  government  are  to  the 
puUie,  things  necessary  to  preserve  the  world  in 
order,  peace,  and  safety,  (that  men  may  know  what 
fco  do,  and  distinguish  what  is  their  own,)  that  is 
inety  to  each  man's  private  state,  and  to  ordinary 
cronversation :  it  freeth  a  man's  own  life  from  dis- 
CMtler  and  distraction  ;  it  prompteth  men  how  to  be- 
liave  themselves  toward  one  another  with  security 
and  confidence. 

This  it  doth  by  confining  our  practice  within 
settled  bounds :  but  this  advantage  appeareth  greater, 
^considering  that  the  rules  which  it  prescribeth  are 
the  best  that  can  be.     Such  they  must  needs  be,  as 
proceeding  from   infallible   wisdom   and    immense 
goodness ;  being  indeed  no  other  than  laws,  which 
the  all-wise  and  most  gracious  Lord  and  Maker  of 
the  world,  out  of  tender  kindness  to  his  subjects  and 
creatures,  with  especial  regard  to  our  welfare,  hath 
Ijeen  pleased  to  enact  and  declare.     What  of  old  he 
said  to  the  Israelites  concerning  their  laws,   may 
with  greater  advantage  be  applied  to  those,  which 
should  regulate  our  lives:  Afid  noWy  Israel^  what dculh. 
doth  the  Lard  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but  to  fear  '*'  '^' 


^  0»  ^TfCf/ccr^  kaxjXfH^  ofMyoovai  kou  aXXifXoi<>  ivi  ruv  airuv  ovTf?,   d^ 
tltuV  rS>  TotoZruy  /xeyei  yap  ra  povX-ifdMra^  ku)  ov  fMrafpUf  wtrntp  €vp»- 

vs.  Arist.  Eth.  ix.  6. 

E  3 
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SERM.  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to 
^^^'  love  him,  and  to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with  oB 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul ;  to  keep  the  com^ 
mandments  of  the  Lord,  and  his  statutes,  which  I 
command  thee  this  dmj  for  thy  good?  (For  thy 
good ;  that  was  the  design  of  their  being  comr 
manded ;  thereto  the  observance  of  them  did  tend.) 
And  that  commendation,  which  by  the  Levites  in 
Nehemiah  is  given  to  that,  doth  more  clearly  and 
fully  agree  to  the  Christian  (general  and  perfect)  in- 

Neh.  iz.  13.  stitution ',  Tliou  earnest  down  from  mount  Sinaif 
and  spakest  with  them  from  heaven,  and  gavest 
them  right  judgments,  and  true  laws,  good  statutes 

Rom.  vii.    and  commandments.    And,  The  law,  saith  the  apo- 

"'  stie  Paul,  is  holy;  the  commandment  is  holy,just^ 

and  good:  as  such  it  is  recommended  to  us  by  its 
Author,  so  we  Christians  are  by  many  great  ail- 
ments assured  that  it  is,  and  that  it  is  such  even 
our  natural  reason  dictateth ;  so  (as  to  the  chief  in- 
stances thereof)  the  most  wise  and  sober  men  always 
have  acknowledged,  so  the  general  consent  doth 
avow,  and  so  even  common  experience  doth  attest. 
For,  heartily  to  love  and  reverence  the  Maker  of  all 
things,  who  by  every  thing  apparent  before  us  de- 
monstrateth  himself  incomprehensibly  powerful,  wise, 
and  good,  to  be  kind  and  charitable  to  our  neigh- 
bours, to  be  just  and  faithful  in  our  dealings,  to  be 
sober  and  modest  in  our  minds,  to  be  meek  and 
gentle  in  our  demeanours,  to  be  staunch  and  tempe- 
rate in  our  enjoyments,  and  the  like  principal  rules 
of  duty,  are  such,  that  the  common  reason  of  men 
and  continual  experience  do  approve  them  as  hugely 
conducible  to  the  public  good  of  men,  and  to  each 
man's   private  welfare.      So   notoriously  beneficial 
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ibey  appear,  that  for  the  justification  of  them  we  SERM. 
nujght  appeal  even  to  the  judgment  and  conscience 
of  those  persons,  who  are  most  concerned  to  dero- 
^te  from  them.     For  hardly  can  any  man  be  so 
senseless,  or  so  lewd,  as  seriously  to  disapprove  or 
€n>ndemn  them,  as  inwardly  to  blame  or  slight  those 
'^who  truly  act  according  to  them.     The  will  of  men 
sometiines  may  be  so  depraved,  that  dissolute  per- 
sons wantonly  arid  heedlessly  may  scoff  at  and  seem 
^o  disparage  goodness ;  that  good  men  by  very  bad 
xnen  for  doing  well  may  be  envied  and  hated  :  (their 
lieing  so  treated  is  commonly  an  argument  of  the 
goodness,  of  their  persons  and  of  their  ways :)  but 
^e  understanding  of  men  can  hardly  be  so  cor- 
rupted, that  piety,  charity,  justice,  temperance,  meek- 
ness, can  in  good  earnest  considerately  by  any  man 
le  disallowed,  or  that  persons  apparently  practising 
them  can  be  despised;  but  rather,  in  spite  of  all 
contrary  prejudice  and  disaffections,  such  things  and 
such  persons  cannot  but  in  judgment  and  heart  be 
esteemed  by  all  men.     The  lustre  of  them  by  a  na- 
tural and  necessary  efficacy  (like  that  of  heaven's 
glorious  light)  dazzleth  the  sight  and  charmeth  the 
spirits  of  all  men  living ;  the  beauty  of  them  irre- 
sistibly conquereth  and  commandeth  in  the  appre- 
hensions of  men  :  the  more  they  are  observed,  the 
more  useful  and  needful  they  appear  for  the  good  of 
men  ;  all  the  fruits  which  grow  from  the  observance 
of  them  being  to  all  men's  taste  very  pleasant,  to  all 
men's  experience  very  wholesome.     Indeed,  all  the 
good,  whereby  common  life   is  adorned,  is  sweet- 
ened, is  rendered  pleasant  and  desirable,  doth  spring 
thence;  all   the    mischiefs  which   infest   particular 
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SERM.  men,  and  which  disturb  the  world,  palpably  do  arise 
^^^'     from  the  transgression  or  neglect  thereof. 

If  we  look  on  a  person  sticking  to  those  rules,  we 
shall  perceive  him  to  have  a  cheerful  mind  and  com^ 
posed  passions,  to  be  at  peace  within,  and  satisfied 
with  himself ;  to  live  in  comely  order,  in  good  re^ 
pute,  in  fair  correspondence,  and  firm  concord  with 
his  neighbours.  'If  we  mark  what  preserveth  the 
body  sound  and  lusty,  what  keepeth  the  mind  vigor- 
ous and  brisk,  what  saveth  and  improveth  the  estate^ 
what  upholdeth  the  good  name,  what  guardeth  and 
graceth  a  man's  whole  life ;  it  is  nothing  else  but 
proceeding  in  our  demeanour  and  dealings  according 
to  the  honest  and  wise  rules  of  piety.  If  we  view  a 
place  where  these  commonly  in  good  measure  are 
observed,  we  shall  discern,  that  peace  and  prosperity 
do  flourish  there ;  that  all  things  proceed  on  sweetly 
and  fairly ;  that  men  generally  drive  on  conversa* 
tion  and  commerce  together  contentedly,  delight- 
fully, advantageously,  yielding  friendly  advice  and 
aid  mutually,  striving  to  render  one  another  happy ; 
that  few  clamours  or  complaints  are  heard  there^ 
few  contentions  or  stirs  do  appear,  few  disasters  or 
tragedies  do  occur ;  that  such  a  place  hath  indeed 
much  of  the  face,  much  of  the  substance  of  para* 
dise. 

But  if  you  mind  a  person  who  neglecteth  them^ 
you  will  find  his  mind  galled  with  sore  remorse, 
racked  with  anxious  fears  and  doubts,  agitated  with 
storms  of  passion  and  lust,  living  in  disorder  and 
disgrace,  jarring  with  others,  and  no  less  dissatis- 
fied with  himself.  If  you  observe  what  doth  impair 
the  health,  doth  weaken  and  fret  the  mind,  doth 
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waste  the  estate,  doth  blemish  the  reputation,  doth  SERM. 

expose  the  whole  life  to  danger  and  trouble ;  what     ^^^' 

is  it  but  thwarting  these  good  rules  ?  If  you  con- 

ader  a  place  where  these  are  much  neglected,  it  will 

appear  like  a  wilderness  of  savage  beasts,  or  a  sty  of 

fool  swine,  or  a  hell  of  cursed  fiends ;  full  of  roaring 

and  tearing,  of  factions  and  feuds,  of  distractions 

and  confusions,  of  pitiful  objects,  of  doleful  moans, 

of  tragical  events.     Men   are  there  wallowing  in 

filthy  wildly  revelling,  bickering  and  squabbling,  de- 

filming,  circumventing,  disturbing  and  vexing  one 

another ;  as  if  they  affected  nothing  more  than  to 

render  one  another  as  miserable  as  they  can.     It  is 

from  lust  and  luxury,  from  ambition  and  avarice> 

from  envy  and  spite,  and  the  like  dispositions,  which 

religion  chiefly  doth  interdict,  that  all  such  horrid 

mischiefs  do  spring. 

In  fine,  the  precepts  of  religion  are  no  other,  than 
such  as  physicians  would  prescribe  for  the  health  of 
our  l3odies,  as  politicians  would  avow  needful   for 
the  peace  of  the  state,  as  Epicurean  philosophers  do 
recommend  for  the  tranquillity  of  our  mind,  and 
pleasure  of  our  lives ;  such  as  common  reason  die- 
tateth,  and  daily  trial  sheweth  conducible  to  our 
welfare  in  all  respects :  which  consequently,  were 
there  no  law  exacting  them  of  us,  we  should  in  wis- 
dom choose  to  observe,  and  voluntarily  impose  on 
ourselves,  confessing  them  to  be  fit  matters  of  law, 
as  most  advantageous  and  requisite  to  the  good  (ge- 
neral and  particular)  of  mankind.     So  that  what 
Plutarch  reporteth  Solon  to  have  said,  that  he  had  Fiat,  mSoi, 
90  squared  his  laws  to  the  citizens,  that  all  of  them 
might  clearly  perceive,  that  to  observe  tliem  was 
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SERM.  more  for  their  benefit  and  interest  than  to  violate 
^'     theniy  is  far  more  true  concerning  the  divine  laws. 

II.  We  may  consider  more  particularly,  that  piety 
yieldeth  to  the  practiser  all  kind  of  interior  content; 
peace,  and  joy ;  freeth  him  from  all  kinds  of  di»* 
satisfaction,  regret^  and  disquiet ;  which  is  an  in- 
estimably great  advantage :  for  certainly  the  happi- 
ness and  misery  of  men  are  wholly  or  chiefly  seated 
and  founded  in  the  mind.  If  that  is  in  a  good  state 
of  health,  rest,  and  cheerfulness,  whatever  the  pem 
son's  outward  condition  or  circumstances  be,  he 
cannot  be  wretched :  if  that  be  distempered  or  dis* 
turbed,  he  cannot  be  happy.  For  what  if  a  man 
seem  very  poor ;  if  he  be  abundantly  satisfied  in  his 
own  possessions  and  enjoyments  ?  What  if  he  tasteth 
not  the  pleasures  of  sense ;  if  he  enjoyeth  purer  and 
sweeter  delights  of  mind  ?  What  if  tempests  of  for- 
tune surround  him  ;  if  his  mind  be  calm  and  serene? 
What  if  he  have  few  or  no  friends ;  if  he  yet  be 
throughly  in  peace  and  amity  with  himself,  and  can 
delightfully  converse  with  his  own  thoughts  ?  What 
if  men  slight,  censure,  or  revile  him ;  if  he  doth  value 
his  own  state,  doth  approve  his  own  actions,  doth 
acquit  himself  of  blame  in  his  own  conscience  ?  Such 
external  contingencies  can  surely  no  more  prejudice 
a  man's  real  happiness,  than  winds  blustering  abroad 
can  harm  or  trouble  him  that  abideth  in  a  good 
room  within  doors,  than  storms  and  fluctuations  at 
sea  can  molest  him  who  standeth  Arm  upon  the 
shore.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  affluence  of 
seeming  goods  will  avail  nothing,  if  real  content  of 
mind  be  wanting.  For  what  will  the  highest  emi- 
nence of  outward  state  import  to  him  that  is  de* 
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jected  in  his  own  conceit  ?  What  if  the  world  court  SERM. 
and  Mess  him,  or  if  all  people  do  admire  and  ap-     ^^^' 
plaud  him ;  if  he  be  displeased  with,  if  he  condemn- Proy.xviiL 
cth,  if  he  despiseth  himself?  What  if  the  weather^' 
look  fair  and  bright  without,  if  storms  rage  in  his 
breast,  if  black  clouds  do  overcast  his  soul  ?  What  if 
he  do  abound  with  friends,  and  enjoy  peace  abroad ; 
if  he  find  distraction  at  home,  and  is  at  cruel  va- 
riance with  himself?  How  can  a  man  enjoy  any 
satisfaction,  or  relish  any  pleasure,  while  sore  re- 
morse doth  sting  him,  or  solicitous  doubts  and  fears 
do  rack  him  ^  ? 

Now  that  from  the  practice  of  religion,  and  from 
it  alone,  such  inward  content  and  pleasure  do  spring ; 
that  it  only  ministereth  reason  of  content,  and  dis- 
poseth  the  mind  to  enjoy  it ;  that  it  extirpateth  the 
grounds  and  roots  of  discontent ;  that  it  is  the  only 
mother  of  true,  sober  alacrity  and  tranquillity  of 
mind,  will,  upon  considering  things,  be  manifest. 

There  is  no  other  thing  here  in  this  world  that 
can  yield  any  solid  or  stable  content  to  our  mind. 
For  all  present  enjoyments  are  transient  and  evanid ;  Prov.  xxvii 
and  of  any  future  thing,  in  this  kingdom  of  change  ^^' 
and  contingency,  there  can  be  no  assurance.     There  prov.  xxvii 
k  nothing  below  large  enough  to  fill  our  vast  capaci-  *®* 
ties,  or  to  satiate  our  boundless  desires,  or  to  appease 
our  squeamish  delicacy.     There  is  nothing  whose 
sweetness  we  do  not  presently  exhaust  and   suck 
dry ;  whereof  thence  we  do  not  soon  grow  weary. 


**  Chrysostom.  in  Rom.  i.  Or.  i.    EvOvjaIov  yap  ku)  x'-*f°^>  o^'f 
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SERM.  quite  loathing,  or  faintly  liking  it.  There  is  not 
^^^'  any  thing  which  is  not  slippery  and  fleeting ;  so  that  ; 
we  can  for  a  long  time  hope  to  possess  it,  or  for  any  j 
time  can  enjoy  it,  without  restless  care  in  keeping  j 
it,  and  anxious  fear  of  losing  it.  Nothing  there  U^  ] 
in  the  pursuance,  the  custody,  the  defence  and  main*  * 
tenance  whereof  we  are  not  liable  to  disappoint- 
ments and  crosses.  Nothing  consequently  there  la 
productive  of  any  sound  content  to  the  fastidiouSy 
impatient,  greedy,  and  restless  heart  of  man.  The 
greatest  confluence  of  present,  corporeal,  secular 
things  (of  all  the  health,  the  riches,  the  dignity,  the 
power,  the  friendships  and  dependencies,  the  wit»  | 
the  learning  and  wisdom,  the  reputation  and  renown 
in  this  world)  will  not  afford  much  of  it :  which 
yet  is  but  an  imaginary  supposition ;  for  in  effect 
hardly  do  all  such  accommodations  of  life  concur  in 
Eccie8.z.  i.any  state.  There  is  ever  some  dead  fly  in  our  boZf 
which  marreth  our  ointment;  some  adherent  inco«K» 
venience,  which  soureth  the  gust  of  our  enjoyments: 
there  is  always  some  good  thing  absent,  which  we 
do  want  or  long  for ;  some  ill  thing  present,  or  in 
prospect,  which  we  abhor,  would  avoid,  do  fear  may 
come.  If  therefore  we  would  find  content,  we  must 
not  seek  it  here ;  we  must  want  it,  or  have  it  from 
another  world :  it  must  come  hither  Mink  heaven, 
and  thence  only  piety  can  fetch  it  down.  This,  in* 
stead  of  these  unsatisfying,  uncertain,  and  unstable 
things,  supplieth  us  with  goods  adequate  to  our  most 
outstretched  wishes,  infallibly  sure,  incessantly  dur- 
enr«ve«»  able ;  an  indefectible  treasure,  an  incorruptible  it^ 
^JH'^^^i^af  heritance^  an  unshakable  kingdom^  a  perfect  and 
^!a^V  endless  joy,  capable  to  replenish  the  vastest  heart : 
ifixMyrn,   wliich  hc  that  hath  a  good  title  to,  or  a  confident 
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liope  of,  how  can  he  be  otherwise  than  extremely  SERM. 
pleased,  than  fully  content  ?  It  assureth  the  favour  ^^' 
md  friendship  of  Grod,  of  him  that  is  absolute  Lord 
md  disposer  of  all  things  :  the  which  he  that  hath, 
tnd  confideth  in,  what  can  he  want  or  wish  more  ? 
what  can  he  fear  ?  what  can  annoy  or  dismay  him  ? 
what  can  hap  to  him  worthy  to  be  deemed  evil  or 
sad  ?  What  is  poverty  to  him,  for  whom  God  is  con- 
oemed  to  provide  ?  What  is  disgrace  to  him,  that 
hath  the  regard  and  approbation  of  Grod  ?  What  is 
danger  to  him,  whom  God  continually  protecteth  ? 
What  can  any  distress  work  on  him,  whom  God 
doth  comfort,  and  will  relieve  ?  What  is  any  thing 
to  him,  who  is  sensible  that  all  things  are  purposely 
disposed  to  him  by  that  wisdom  which  perfectly 
knoweth  what  is  best ;  by  that  goodness  which  en- 
tirely loveth  him  ?  In  fine,  he  that  is  conscious  to 
himself  of  being  well-affected  in  mind,  and  acting 
the  best  way,  who  is  satisfied  in  the  state  of  his  soul, 
secure  from  Grod's  displeasure,  and  hopeful  of  his  fa* 
vour,  what  can  make  any  grievous  impression  on 
him  ?  What  other  affections  than  such  as  are  most 
grateful  and  pleasant  can  lodge  in  his  soul?  Joy 
and  peace  have  natural  seeds  in  such  a  mind,  and 
necessarily  must  spring  up  there ;  in  proportion,  I 
mean,  andaccording  to  the  degrees  of  piety  resident 
therein. 

The  Epicureans  did  conceit  and  boast,  that  hav- 
ing, by  their  atheistical  explications  of  natural 
effects,  and  common  events  here,  discarded  the  be- 
hef  and  dread  of  religion,  they  had  laid  a  strong 
foundation  for  tranquillity  of  mind,  had  driven  away 
all  the  causes  of  grief  and  fear,  so  that  nothing  then 
remained  troublesome  or  terrible  unto  us ;   and  con- 
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SERM.  sequeDtlj,  what,  said  they,  could  forbid,  but  that  we 
^^^'  should  be  entirely  contented,  glad,  and  happy? — •; 
Nos  ex€Bquat  victoria  ccelo ;  no  Grod  then  surely, 
could  be  more  happy  than  we.  But  their  attempt 
in  many  respects  was  vain  and  lame.  They  pre- 
sumed of  a  victory  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  : 
and  supposing  they  had  got  it,  their  triumph  would 
not  have  been  so  glorious,  their  success  would  not 
have  been  so  great,  as  they  pretended.  For  seeing 
no  Epicurean  discourse  can  baffle  the  potent  argu- 
ments which  persuade  religion  ;  (those  arguments, 
which  the  visible  constitution  of  nature,  the  current 
tradition  of  all  ages,  the  general  consent  of  men,  the 
pregnant  attestations  of  history  and  experience  con- 
cerning supernatural  and  miraculous  events,  do  af- 
ford ;)  since  the  being  and  providence  of  God  have 
proofs  so  clear  and  valid,  that  no  subtlety  of  man 
can  so  far  evade  them,  as  not  to  be  shaken  with 
them,  as  wholly  to  be  freed  from  doubt  and  sus- 
picion of  their  truth  ;  since  there  can  be  no  means 
of  evincing  the  negative  part  in  those  questions  to  be 
true  or  probable ;  it  is  impossible  that  any  consider- 
ing man,  in  this  cause  against  religion,  should  sup- 
pose himself  to  have  acquired  an  absolute  and  secure 
victory,  or  that  he  should  reap  substantial  fruit  of 
comfort  thence.  It  cannot  be  that  any  man  should 
enjoy  any  perfect  quiet,  without  acting  so  as  to 
get  some  good  hope  of  avoiding  those  dreadful  mis- 
chiefs, which  religion  threateneth  to  the  transgres- 
sors of  its  precepts.  Were  there  indeed  but  reason 
enough  to  stir,  if  not  to  stagger,  an  infidel ;  were  it 
somewhat  dubious  whether,  yea,  were  it  great  odds 
that  there  are  not  reserved  any  punishments  for  im- 
piety, as  indeed  there  is,  if  not  the  perfectest  assur- 
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ance  imaginable,  yet  vast  advantage  on  the  contrary  SERM. 
ade;  were  there  but  any  small  reason  for  a  judg-_^^^- 
ment  to  come,  as  there  are  apparently  very  many 
and  great  ones ;  had  most  men  conspired  in  denying 
Providence,  as  ever  generally  they  have  consented 
in  avowing  it ;  were  there  a  pretence  of  miracles 
finr  establishing  the  mortality  and  impunity  of  souls, 
18  there  have  been  numberless  strongly  testified  by 
good  witnesses  and  great  events,  to  confirm  the  op- 
posite doctrines ;  did  most  wise  and  sober  men  judge 
in  fiivour  of  irreligion,  as  commonly  they  ever  did 
and  still  do  otherwise;  yet  wisdom  would  require 
that  noien  should  choose  to  be  pious,  since  otherwise 
no  man  can  be  throughly  secure.     It  is  a  wildness, 
not  to  dread  the  least  possibility  of  incurring  such 
hoirible  mischiefs :   any  hazard  of  such  importance 
caonot  but  startle  a  man  in  his  wits.     To  be  in  the 
least  obnoxious  to  eternal  torments,  if  men  would 
think  upon  it  as  men,  (that  is,  as  rational  and  pro- 
vident creatures,)  could  not  but  disturb  them.     And 
indeed  so  it  is  in  experience ;  for  whatever  they  say, 
or  seem,  all  atheists  and  profane  men  are  inwardly 
suspicious  and  fearful ;  they  care  not  to  die,   and 
would  gladly  escape  the  trial  of  what  shall  follow 
death.     But  let  us  grant  or  imagine  the  Epicurean 
successful  as  he  could  wish  in  this  enterprise  of  sub- 
duing religion  :   yet  except   therewith  he  can  also 
trample  down   reason,  new  mould  human  nature, 
subjugate  all  natural  appetites  and  passions,  alter  the 
state  of  things  here,  and  transform  the  world,  he  will 
yet  in  the  greatest  part  fail  of  his  conceited  advan- 
tages ;   very  short  he  will  fall  of  triumphing  in  a 
contented  and  quiet  mind.     That  which   accrueth 
thence  will  at  most  l>e  no  more  than  some  negative 
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S£RM.  content,  or  a  partial  indolency,  arising  from  his  beii^ 
^^^'  rescued  from  some  particular  cares  and  fears ;  which 
exceedeth  not  the  tranquillity  of  a  beast,  or  the  stn- 
pidity  of  one  that  is  out  of  his  senses :  that  is  all  he' 
can  claim,  which  yet  is  more  than  he  can  ever  com- 
pass. For  he  cannot  be  as  a  beast,  or  a  mere  8oA» 
if  he  would :  reason,  reflecting  on  present  evils,  and 
boding  others  future,  will  afflict  him  ;  his  own  unfits 
tiable  desires,  unavoidable  fears,  and  untameable  pai-  , 
sions,  will  disquiet  him.  Were  the  other  world  quite 
out  of  his  faith,  or  his  thought,  yet  this  world  would  • 
yield  trouble  sufficient  to  render  him  void  of  any 
steady  rest  or  solid  joy.  All  men  ever  have,  and  ever 
will  complain^  that  the  burdens,  crosses,  satieties  cf 
this  life,  do  much  surpass  the  conveniences  and  com- 
Non  tern-  forts  of  it.  So  that,  were  no  other  to  be  expected 
or^sSfnauI  ov  feared,  this  of  itself  would  become  grievous  and 
Ve'^Mg.  nauseous ;  we  should  soon  have  enough  or  too  much 
An.  1.  of  it,  without  a  support  and  supply  from  other- 
where. In  the  largest  affluence  of  things,  in  the 
deepest  calm  of  our  state,  we  are  apt  to  nauseate^ 
and  are  weary  even  of  our  prosperity  itself;  the 
which  indeed  commonly  hath  ingredients  not  only 
somewhat  unsavoury,  but  very  bitter  and  loathsome. 
We  may  add,  that  had  those  profane  attempters 
quite  banished  religion,  they  with  it  must  have 
driven  away  all  the  benefits  and  comforts  of  it: 
which,  even  supposing  them  but  imaginary,  are  yet 
the  greatest  which  common  life  doth  need  or  can 
desire :  with  it  they  would  send  packing  justice* 
fidelity,  charity,  sobriety,  and  all  solid  virtue,  things 
which  cannot  firmly  subsist  without  conscienqe: 
which  being  gone,  human  life  would  be  the  most 
disorderly,  most  unsafe,  most   wretched  and  con- 
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temptible  thing  that  can  be;  nothing  but  insipid  SERM. 
and  flashy  sensualities  would  be  left  behind  to  com-      ^^'- 
ibrt  a  man  with ;   and  those  hardly  any  man  (by 
reason  of  competitions^  and  contentions   for  them, 
nowise  restrainable)  could  enjoy  quietly  or  safely. 
It  is  therefore  piety  alone,  which,  by  raising  hopes  of 
UessingB  and  joys  incomparably  superior  to  any  here, 
that  cannot  be  taken  from  us,  can  lay  any  ground  of 
true  content,   of  substantial  and  positive  content; 
aoch  as  consisteth  not  only  in  removing  the  objects 
and  causes  of  vexatious  passions,  but  in  employing 
the  most  pleasant  ajffections  (love,  hope,  joy)  with  a 
ddightfiil  complacence  upon  their  proper  and  most 
DoUe  objects.    The  kingdom  of  God  (and  that  only,  Rom.  ziv. 
no  other  kingdom  hath  that  privilege)  consisteth  in  ^^' 
righieoumess  (first,  then  in)  peace  and  spiritual 
Jpjf.     No  philosopher,  with  truth  and   reason,  can 
make  that  overture  to  us  which  our  Lord  doth ; 
Came  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  Matt.  xi. 
laden^  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  yonr  souls.     Out  of 
religion  there  can  be  no  aphorism  pretended  like  to 
that  of  the  prophet,  Thou  shalt  keep  him  in  /}(?r- isa.  xxvi.  3. 
fict  peace y  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee. 

If  indeed  we  distinctly  survey  all  the  grounds  and 
sources  of  content,  it  will  appear  that  religion  only 
can  afford  it. 

Doth  it  result  from  a  well  governing  and  ordering 
our  passions?  Then  it  is  plain,  that  only  a  pious 
man  is  capable  thereof;  for  piety  only  can  effect 
that:  it  alone,  with  the  powerful  aid  of  Divine 
grace,  doth  guide  our  passions  by  exact  rules,  doth 
set  them  upon  worthy  objects,  doth  temper  and 
tune  them  in  just  harmony,  doth  seasonably  curb 
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SERM.  and  check  them,  doth  rightly  correct  and  reform 

^^^'     them^ 

This  no  bare  reason  (which  naturally  is  so  dim 
and  so  feeble  in  man)  can  achieve  :  much  less  can 
unreasonableness  do  it,  which  is  ever  prevalent  in 
irreligious  persons.  Their  passions  do  ever  run 
wildly  and  at  random,  in  no  good  pace,  within  no 
good  compass,  toward  the  meanest  and  basest  ob- 
jects ;  whence  they  can  have  no  rest  or  quiet  in 
their  minds.  As  they  are  constantly  offending,  so 
will  they  ever  be  punishing  themselves,  with  intes- 
tine broils  and  conflicts,  with  dissatisfactions  and  re- 
is«.  xiviii.  grets.  Hence,  There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked.  He 
irii.  20.  ^^  ^i^^  '^^^  troubled  sea^  which  cannot  rest.  God 
(as  St.  Austin  speaketh)  hath  said  it^  and  so  it  is. 
Every  inordi^iate  mind  is  a  punishment  to  itself^. 

Doth  content  spring  from  a  hearty  approbation 

of,  or  a  complacence  in  a  man's  own  actions ;  from 

reflection  that  he  constantly  doth  act  according  to 

Nisi  sapi.  rcasou  and  wisdom,  to  justice  and  duty  ?  Then  can 

uonp"i    *^^  pious  man  alone   pretend  to  it,  who  knoweth 

cent:  om-  tjjat    he    walkcth  inoffensively  toward   God  and 

uis  stiiltitia  a/  .7 

laborat  fa«-  m^n  ;  that  he  consulteth  his  own  best  interest  and 

tidio  stii.  ,^  ,,  , 

Sen,  Ep,  9.  welfare  ;  that  assuredly  no  bad  consequence  can  at- 
tend his  unblameable  behaviour ;  that  most  wise 
men  have  declared  their  approbation  of  his   pro- 

^  Mala  mens — cum  insidiatur,  spe,  curls,  labore  distringitur ;  et 
jam  cum  sceleris  compos  fuerit,  solicitudine,  poeDitentia,  poena- 
rum  omnium  exspectatione  torquetur.  Quint,  xii.  i. 

^  Nulla  major  poena  nequitise  est,  quam  quod  sibi  ac  suis  dift- 
plicet.     Sen,  Ep.  42. 

TifAMfla  vdayii  abiKiaq  oucoAovBoq.  Plat,  de  Leg,  5. 
Deus  jussit,  et  ita  est,  Sibi  pcBna  est  omnis  inordinatus  animus. 
Jug.  Conf. 
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ceedings;  that  if  he  prove  in  his  chief  design  mis-  SERM. 
taken,  yet  no  mischief  can  thence  befall  him  ;  yea,     ^^^' 
that   he   is  not  thereby  quite  disappointed,  seeing 
even  much  present  satisfaction  and  convenience  do 
arise  up  to  him  from  his  practice. 

Doth  content  grow  from  a  sound  and  healthful 
constitution  of  soul?  It  is  the  pious  man  alone 
that  hath  that,  whose  mind  is  clear  from  distem- 
pers of  vice  and  passion.  The  impious  man  is 
iDfirm,  out  of  order,  full  of  disease  and  pain,  ac- 
cording to  the  prophet's  description  of  him; — T^eisa.  1.5,6^ 
whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint : 
from  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there 
U  no  soundness  in  it ;  hut  wounds^  and  bruises^ 
and  putrefying  sores. 

Doth  content  arise  specially  from  good  success 
in  our  attempts,  or  from  prosperous  events  befall- 
ing us  ?  Then  it  is  the  pious  man  who  is  most  ca- 
pable thereof:  for  he  only  is  secure,  that  what 
seemeth  good  and  prosperous  is  really  such  to 
him,  as  meant  for  his  good  by  the  Divine  good- 
ness, as  tending  thereto  by  the  guidance  of  infal- 
lible wisdom.  As  he  only  hath  ground  to  hope  for 
success,  because  he  confideth  in  God,  because  he  du- 
tifully seeketh  God's  help,  because  God  is  favourably 
disposed  toward  him,  because  God  ordereth  his  steps, 
because  God  is  by  promise  engaged  to  bless  him,  be- 
cause he  is  conscious  of  intentions  to  render  God 
thanks  and  praise  for  it,  to  employ  his  success  to 
God's  honour  and  service  :  so  he  only  can  be  satis- 
fied with  the  appearance  of  success,  being  able  with 
assurance  to  say  after  St.  Paul,  W^e  hiow  that  to  Rom.  viii. 
those  who  love  God  all  tJmigs  cooperate  for  good. 

Is  security  from  danger,  from  trouble,  from  want, 
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SERM.  from  all  evil,  a  source  or  matter  of  content?  It 

^^^'     certainly  doth  attend  the  pious  man;    God   being 

his  especial  protector,  his  comforter,  his  purveyor. 

ProT.  xii.    There  shall  no  evil  hefaU  the  just:  TTiere  shaU 

Ps.  xci.  lo.  no  plague  come  near  his  dwelling.     God  keepetk 

17.   '    '  all  his  bones,  not  one  of  them  is  broken.     He  deli^ 

ProF.  X.  24  vereth  the  righteous  out  of  their  troubles.     The 

Vs.  xxjiv, 9.  desire  of  the  righteous  shall  be  granted.    There  M 

no  want  to  them  that  fear  God.     So  do  the  holy 

oracles  assure  us. 

Doth  contentedness  spring  from  sufficiency,  real 
or  apprehended?  This  appertaineth  peculiarly  to 
the  pious  man  :  for,  having  God,  the  master  of  all, 
for  his  portion,  he  hath  the  richest  estate  that  can 
be ;  he  hath  all  that  he  can  desire,  he  cannot  but 
iTim.vi.  take  himself  to  have  enough.  Hence  godliness 
with  contentedness  (jxrr'  avTopKeias,  with  st{fficieney) 
is,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  fuyag  vopiafAo^j  the  great  way  qf 
gaining.  He  saith  it  not,  as  supposing  godliness 
and  contentedness  to  be  separable ;  but  rather,  as 
implying  godliness  therefore  to  be  most  gainful,  be- 
cause sufficiency  and  contentedness  do  ever  attend 
sicuisua  it.     In  fine,  if  that  sayine  of  Seneca  be  true,  that. 

Don  viden-    ,  _  , 

turampiis.  tf  to  any  man  the  things  he  possesseth  do  not  seem 
totius  muD- ^^^^^  ample,  although  he  be  master  of  the  whole 
su,  ul^en '  ^orld,  he  is  yet  miserable ;  then  assuredly  the  pious 
5«r jT^    man  only  can  be  happy ;  for  to  him  alone  his  pos- 
sessions can  seem  the  largest  and  best,  such  as  there 
can  be  no  possible  accession  to,  or  amendment  of. 
For  nothing  can  be  greater  or  better  than  Grod,  in 
whom  he  hath  a  steadfast  propriety,  whose  infinite 
power  and  wisdom  are  engaged  to  do  him  the  ut- 
most good  that  he  is  capable  of.     And  further, 
III.  Seeing  we  have  mentioned  happiness,  or  the 
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mmimMm  bonum,  the  utmost  scope  of  human  desire,  SERM. 
we  do  add,  that  piety  doth  surely  confer  it.     Happi-     ^^^' 
oess,  whatever  it  be,  hath  certainly  an  essential  co- 
lierence  with  piety.     These  are  reciprocal  proposi- 
tions^  both  of  them  infallibly  true,  He  that  is  pious  is 
bappy ;  and,  He  that  is  happy  is  pious.     No  man 
dolb  undertake  or  prosecute  any  thing,  which  he 
doth  not  apprehend  in  some  order  or  degree  con- 
dndng  to  that  which  all  men  under  a  confused  no- 
tion r^ard  and  tend  to,  which  they  call  happiness, 
the  highest  good,  the  chiefest  desirable  thing.     But 
'^1  in  their  judgments  about  this  thing,  or  the  means  of 
f  attaining  it,  as  men  dissent  much ;  so  of  necessity 
I    most  of  them  must  be  mistaken.     Most,  indeed,  do 
f    aim  and  shoot  at  a  mere  shadow  of  profit,  or  at  that 
which  is  very  little  considerable,  and  in  comparison 
Clothing  at  all ;  which  little  conduceth  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  nature,  or  the  satisfaction  of  their  de- 
sire.    If  they  miss  the  mark,  they  are  disappointed  ; 
^f  they  hit  it,  they  are  no  less,  and  in  effect  hit  no- 
thing.    But  whatever  this  grand  matter  is,  in  what- 
ever it  consisteth,  however  it  be  procured  ;  be  it  the 
^possession  and  fruition  of  some  special  choice  goods, 
^or  an  aggregation  and  affluence  of  all  goods ;  piety 
surely  is  the  main  ingredient  and  principal  cause 
thereof     All  other  goods  without  it  are  insignifi- 
-cant  and  unuseful  thereto ;  and  it  cannot  be  want- 
ing where  piety  is.     Be  a  man  never  so  rich,  so 
"powerful,  so  learned   and   knowing,  so  prosperous 
in  his  affairs,  so  honourable  in  the  opinions  and 
affections  of  men :  yet  nowise  happy  can  he  be,  if 
le  is  not  pious ;  being  he  wanteth  the  best  goods, 
and  is  subject  to  the  worst  evils  ;  being  he  wanteth 
the  love  and  favour  of  God,  he  wanteth  peace  and 
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SERM.  satisfaction  of  conscience,  he  wanteth  a  right  enjoy- 
^^^'  ment  of  present  things,  he  wanteth  security  con- 
cerning his  final  welfare.  Be  he  never  so  poor,  so 
low  in  the  eyes  of  men,  so  forlorn  and  destitute  of 
worldly  conveniences ;  yet  if  he  be  pious,  he  cannot 
be  wretched :  for  he  hath  an  interest  in  goods  in- 
comparably most  precious,  and  is  safe  from  all  con- 
siderable evils;  he  hath  a  free  resort  to  the  inex- 
haustible fountain  of  all  happiness,  he  hatli  a  right 
to  immense  and  endless  felicity,  the  which  eminently 
containeth  all  the  goods  we  are  capable  of ;  he  is 
possessed  thereof  in  hope  and  certain  reversion, 
there  is  but  a  moment  to  pass  before  his  complete 
fruition  of  it. »  The  want  of  all  other  petty  things 
no  more  can  maim  the  integrity  of  his  felicity,  than 
cutting  the  hair,  or  paring  the  nails,  do  mutilate  a 
man  :  all  other  things  are  but  superfluities  or  ex- 
crescences in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  happi- 
ness. Whatever  happeneth,  that  will  assuredly  be 
true,  which  is  so  much  inculcated  in  holy  scripture, 

Ps.cxxyiii.  Blesscd  is  evcnj  one  that  feareth  the  Lord^  that 

i\  walketh  in  his  ways ;  happy  shall  he  be,  and  it 

shall  be  well  with  him.     Piety  is  indeed  fraught 
with  beatitudes,  every  part  thereof  yieldeth  peculiar 

Matt.  V.  blessedness.  To  the  love  of  God,  to  charity  toward 
our  neighbour,  to  purity  of  heart,  to  meekness,  to 
humility,  to  patience,  to  mercifulness,  to  peaceable- 
ness,  beatitude  is  ascribed  by  our  Lord,  the  great 
Judge  and  Dispenser  of  it.  Each  religious  perform- 
ance hath  happy  fruits  growing  from  it,  and  bliss- 
ful rewards  assigned  thereto.  All  pious  dispositions 
are  fountains  of  pleasant  streams,  which  by  their 
confluence  do  make  up  a  full  sea  of  felicity. 

IV.  It  is  a  peculiar  advantage  of  piety,  that  it 
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fiumisheth  employment  fit  for  us,   worthy  of  us,  SERM. 
hugely  grateful,  and  highly  beneficial  to  us.    Man  is     ^^^' 
a. very  busy  and  active  creature,  which  cannot  live 
and  do  nothing,  whose  thoughts  are  in  restless  mo- 
tion, whose  desires  are  ever  stretching  at  somewhat, 
who  perpetually  will  be  working  either  good  or  evil 
to  himself:  wherefore  greatly  profitable  must  that 
thing  be,  which  determineth  him  to  act  well,  to 
spend  his  care  and  pain  on  that  which  is  truly  ad- 
vantageous to  him;  and  that  is  religion  only.     It 
alone  fasteneth  our  thoughts,  afiections,  and  endea- 
vours upon  occupations  worthy  the  dignity  of  our 
nature,  suiting  the  excellency  of  our  natural  capaci* 
ties  and  endowments,  tending  to  the  perfection  and 
advancement  of  our  reason,  to  the   enriching  and 
ennobling  of  our  souls.     Secluding  that,  we  have 
nothing  in  the  world  to  study,  to  affect,  to  pursue, 
not  very  mean  and  below  us,  not  very  base  and  mis- 
becoming us,  as  men  of  reason  and  judgment.    What 
have  we  to  do  but  to  eat  and  drink,  like  horses  or 
like  swine ;  but  to  sport  and  play,  like  children  or 
apes ;  but  to  bicker  and  scuffle  about  trifles  and  im- 
pertinences, like   idiots?    what,  but  to   scrape   or 
scramble  for  useless  pelf;  to  hunt  after  empty  shows 
and  shadows   of  honour,  or  the  vain   fancies   and 
dreams  of  men  ?  what,  but  to  wallow  or  bask  in 
sordid  pleasures,  the  which  soon  degenerate  into  re- 
morse and   bitterness  ?  To  which  sort  of  employ- 
ments were  a  man  confined,  what  a  pitiful  thing 
would  he  be,  and  how  inconsiderable  were  his  life ! 
Were  a  man  designed  only,  like  a  fly,  to  buz  about 
here  for  a  time,  sucking  in  the  air,  and  licking  the 
dew,  then  soon  to  vanish  back  into  nothing,  or  to  be 
transformed  into  worms ;  how  sorry  and  despicable 
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SEHM.  a  thing  were  he!   And  such  without  religion  we    \ 
^^^'      should  be.     But  it  supplieth  us  with  business  of  a    1 
most  worthy  nature  and  lofty  importance ;  it  setteth    ; 
us  upon  doing  things  great  and  noble  as  can  be ;  it   ' 
engageth  us  to  free  our  minds  from  all  fond  coik 
ceits,  and  cleanse  our  hearts  from  all  corrupt  affec- 
tions ;  to  curb  our  brutish   appetites,  to  tame  our 
wild  passions,  to  correct  our  perverse  inclinatioDS, 
to  conform  the  dispositions  of  our  soul  and  the  ao» 
tions  of  our  life  to  the  eternal  laws  of  righteousness 
and  goodness :  it  putteth  us  upon  the  imitation  oi 
God,  and  aiming  at  the  resemblance  of  his  perfee* 
tions ;  upon  obtaining  a  friendship  and  maintaining 
a  correspondence  with  the  High  and  Holy  One; 
upon  fitting  our  minds,  for  conversation  and  society 
with  the  wisest  and  purest  spirits  above ;  upon^ro* 
viding  for  an  immortal  state,  upon  the  acquist  of 
joy  and  glory  everlasting.     It  employeth  us  in  the 
divinest  actions,  of  promoting  virtue,  of  performing 
beneficence,  of  serving  the  public,  and  doing  good  to 
all :  the  being  exercised  in  which  things  doth  indeed 
render  a  man  highly  considerable,  and  his  Hfe  excel*  * 
lently  valuable. 

It  is  an  employment  most  proper  to  us  as  reason- 
able  men.  For  what  more  proper  entertainments 
can  our  mind  have,  than  to  be  purifying  and  beauti- 
fying itself,  to  be  keeping  itself  and  its  subordinate 
faculties  in  order,  to  be  attending  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  thoughts,  of  passions,  of  words,  of  actions 
depending  upon  its  governance  ? 

It  is  an  employment  most  beneficial  to  us :  in 
pursuing  which  we  greatly  better  ourselves,  and  inoh- 
prove  our  condition ;  we  benefit  and  oblige  others ; 
we  procure  sound  reputation  and  steady  firiendships ; 
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te  decline  many  irksome  mischiefs  and  annojances;  SERM. 
we  do  not,  like  those  in  the  prophet,  spend  our  la-     ^^' 
Umr  far  that  which  satisfieth  not,  nor  spend  our  isa.  iv.  2. 
mneyjbr  that  which  is  not  bread :  for  both  tem- 
poral prosperity  and  eternal  felicity  are  the  wages  of 
tlie  labour  which  we  take  herein. 

It  is  an  employment  most  constant,  never  allow- 
iig  sfotb  or  listlessness  to  creep  in,  incessantly  busy- 
ing all  our  faculties  with  earnest  contention ;  ac- 
cording to  that  profession  of  St.  Paul,  declaring  the 
Mtuie  thereof.  Herein  always  do  I  exercise  my-  Acts  zzW. 
9^^  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward ^^' 
God  and  toward  man.  Whence  it  is  called  a  fight, 
md  a  race,  implying  the  continual  earnestness  of 
attention  and  activity,  which  is  to  be  spent  thereon. 

It  is  withal  a  sweet  and  grateful  business  :  for  it 
is  a  pious  man's  character,  that  he  delighteth  greatly  p^tA.cxu,i. 
mGods  commandments;  that  the  commandments j johny. $, 
ors  not  grievous  to  him;  that  it  is  his  meat  a»£?johair.34. 
drink  to  do  Gods  wiU ;  that  Gods  words  (or  pre-  psai.  cxix. 
cepts)  are  sweeter  than  honey  to  his  taste ;  that  ^^<?Pro7.m.i7. 
ways  o/*  religious  tvisdom  are  ways  q/* pleasantness, 
and  all  her  paths  are  peace.     Whereas  all  other 
employments  are  wearisome,  and  soon  become  loath- 
some ;  this,  the  further  we  proceed  in  it,  the  more 
pleasant  and  satisfactory  it  groweth  ?.    There  is  per- 
petual matter  of  victory  over  bad  inclinations  pester- 
ing us  within,  and  strong  temptations  assailing  us 
without :  which  to  combat  hath  much  delight ;  to 
master,  breedeth  unexpressible  content.     The  sense 

8  Non  potest  cuiquam  semper  idem  placere,  nisi  rectum.  Sen, 
20. 

Dedit  hoc  pruvidentia  hominibus  munus,  ut  honesta  magis  jii- 
varent.    Quint,  i.  la. 
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SERM.  also  of  God's  love,  the  influences  of  his  grace  and 
^^^-  comfort  communicated  in  the  performances  of  devo- 
tion and  all  duty,  the  satisfaction  of  good  conscience, 
the  assured  hope  of  reward,  the  foretastes  of  fiiture 
bliss,  do  season  and  sweeten  all  the  labours  taken, 
and  all  the  difficulties  undergone  therein. 

In  fine,  the  bare  light  of  nature  hath  discerned, 
that  were  it  not  for  such  matters  as  these  to  spend 
a  man's  care  and  pains  upon,  this  would  be  a 
lamentable  world  to  live  in.  There  was,  for  in- 
stance, an  emperor  great  and  mighty  as  ever  did 
wield  sceptre  upon  earth,  whose  excellent  virtue, 
coupled  with  wisdom,  (inferior,  perhaps,  to  none 
that  any  man  ever  without  special  inspiration  hath 
been  endowed  with,)  did  qualify  him  with  most  adn 
vantage  to  examine  and  rightly  to  judge  of  things 
here ;  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  conveniences 
which  his  royal  estate  and  well  settled  prosperity 
might  afford,  (the  which  surely  he  had  fully  tasted 

M.  Ant  ii.  and  tried,)  did  yet  thus  express  his  thoughts :  Ti 

fMi  ^riv  6V  KOcriAoo  K€)fS  06Oi)v,  ^  iTpovoia^  KevS  ;    Jf^kat  doth  it 

concern  me  to  live  in  a  world  void  of  God,  or  void 
of  Providence  ?  To  govern  the  greatest  empire  that 
ever  was,  in  the  deepest  calm  ;  to  enjoy  the  largest 
affluences  of  wealth,  of  splendour,  of  respect,  of  plea- 
sure ;  to  be  loved,  to  be  dreaded,  to  be  served,  to  be 
adored  by  so  many  nations  ;  to  have  the  whole  civil 
world  obsequious  to  his  will  and  nod ;  all  these 
things  seemed  vain  and  idle,  not  worthy  of  a  man's 
regard,  affection,  or  choice,  in  case  there  were  no 
God  to  worship,  no  providence  to  observe,  no  piety 
to  be  exercised.  So  little  worth  the  while  common 
sense  hath  adjudged  it  to  live  without  religion. 
V.  It  is  a  considerable  benefit  of  piety,  that  it 
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afibrdeth  the  best  friendships  and  sweetest  society.  Serm. 
Man  is  framed  for  society,  and  cannot  live  well  with-     ^H- 
out  it ;  many  of  his  faculties  would  be  useless,  many  NuUius  bo- 
of  his  appetites  would  rest  unsatisfied  in  solitude,  do  jucu^ 
To  have  a  friend  wise  and  able,  honest  and  good,  ^tT^. 
unto  whom  upon  all  occasions  we  may  have  recourse  ^^'  ^* 
for  advice,  for  assistance,  for  consolation,  is  a  great  renim  no- 
convenience  of  life :  and  this  benefit  we  owe  to  reli-  duicedo  est, 
gion,  which  supplieth  us  with  various  friendships  of  ^*^*5J^" 
the  best  kind,  most  beneficial  and  most  sweet  unto  ^^'^ 9* 
lis. 

It  maketh  God  our  friend,  a  friend  infinitely  better 
than  all  friends,  most  affectionate  and  kind,  most 
fidthful  and  sure,  most  able,  most  willing,  and  ever 
most  ready  to  perform  all  friendly  offices,  to  3deld 
advice  in  all  our  doubts,  succour  in  all  our  needs, 
comfort  in  all  our  troubles,  satisfaction  to  all  our  de- 
sires. Unto  him  it  ministereth  a  free  address  upon  Prov.  zii.  2. 
all  occasions;  with  him  it  alloweth  us  continually  a,^^".*/J' 
most  sweet   and  pleasant   intercourse.     The  pious  '^'  ^*^^-.. 

*^  *^  19.  XXXVll. 

man  hath  always  the  all-wise  God  to  counsel  him,  28. 
to  guide  his  actions  and  order  his  steps;  he  hath;, 
the  Almighty  to  protect,  support,  and  relieve  him ; 
he  hath  the  immense  goodness  to  commiserate  and 
comfort  him  ;  unto  him  he  is  not  only  encouraged, 
but  obliged  to  resort  in  need  :  upon  him  he  may,  he 
ought  to  discharge  all  his  cares  and  burdens. 

It  consequently  doth  engage  all  creatures  in  the 
world  to  be  our  friends,  or  instruments  of  good  to 
us,  according  to  their  several  capacities,  by  the  di- 
rection and  disposal  of  God.  All  the  servants  of 
our  great  Friend  will,  in  compliance  to  him,  be  ser- 
viceable to  us.  Thou  shall  he  in  league  with  the  Job  y.  23. 
atones  of  the  field,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall 
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SERM.  be  at  peace  with  thee :  so  Job's  friend  proinisetb 
^^^'     him  upon  condition  of  piety.     And   God  himself 
Hob.  ii.  i8.  confirm eth  that  promise ;  In  that  day,  saith  he  in 
the  prophet,  tpill  I  make  a  covenant /or  them  with 
the  beasts  of  the  fields  and  with  the  Jowls  of  hea^ 
ven,  and  with  the  creeping  things  of  the  ground, 
Im.  xiiu.  a.  And  again,  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters^ 
I  will  be  with  thee ;  and  through  the  rivers,  theif 
shall  not  overflow  thee :  when  thou  walkest  through 
the  fire ^  thou  shall  not  be  burnt ;  neither  shall  the 
Ps.  cxxi.  d.fl^tme  kindle  upon  thee.     And,  The  sun  shall  not 
Ps.  xd.  13.  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night     Thou 
shall  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder,  the  young 
lion  and  tlie  dragon  shall  thou  trample  under  Jbat* 
Mark  xvi.   They  shall  take  up  scorpions ;  and  if  they  drink 
Deut.        ^^^y  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them :  (so  our 
xxnii.  13.  Lord  promised  to  his  disciples.)     Not  only  the  hea- 
vens shall  dispense  their  kindly  influences,  and  the 
earth  yield  her  plentiful  stores,  and  all  the  element* 
discharge  their  natural  and  ordinary  good  offices  i 
nor  only  the  tame  and  sociable  creatures  shall  upotf 
this  condition  faithfully  serve  us ;  but  even  the  mosC 
wild,    most  fierce,  most   ravenous,  most  venomous 
creatures  shall,  if  there  be  need,  prove  friendly  and 
helpful,  or   at   least  harmless  to   us :  as  were  thef 
I  Kings     ravens  to   Elias,  the  lions  to  Daniel,  the  viper  to 

St.  Paul,  the  fire  to  the  three  children. 
Pwi.xxxiv.  But  esi>ecially  piety  doth  procure  the  friendship 
^g^^:  Y4.  of  the  good  angels,  that  puissant  host  of  glorious  and 
happy  spirits :  they  all  do  tenderly  love  the  pious 
person ;  they  are  ever  ready  to  serve  and  do  him 
good,  to  protect  him  from  danger,  to  aid  him  in  his 
undertakings,  to  rescue  him  from  mischiefs.  What 
an  honour,  what  a  blessing  is  this,  to  have  such  an 
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ionumerable  company  of  noble  friends  (the  courtiers  S£RM. 
and  favourites  of  heaven)  deeply  concerned  and  con-     ^^^' 
stantly  vigilant  for  our  welfare  ! 

It  also  engageth  the  blessed  saints  in  glory,  the 

spirits  qf  Just  men  perfected^  the  church  of  the 

first'hom^  to  bear  dearest  affection  to  us,  to  further 

our  prosperity  with  their  good  wishes  and  earnest 

prayers,  mightily  prevalent  with  God. 

It  rendereth  all  sorts  of  men  our  friends.     To 
good  men  it  uniteth  us  in  holy  communion ;  the 
communion  of  brotherly  charity  and  hearty  good- 
will, attended  with  all  the  good  offices  they  are  able 
to  perform :  to  other  men  it  reconcileth  and  endear- 
eth  us ;  for  that  innocent  and  inoffensive,  courteous 
and  benign,  charitable  and  beneficent  demeanour, 
(such  as  piety  doth  require  and  produce,)  are  apt  to* 
cxmdliate  respect  and  affection  from  the  worst  men. 
For,  Flneit  nmlos  pertinax  honitas ;  men  hardly  seo.  de  Be- 
can  persist  enemies  to  him  whom  they  perceive  to°^'^"' 
be  their  friend :  and  such  the  pious  man  in  disposi- 
tion of  mind,  and  in  effect  when  occasion  serveth,  is 
toward  all  men  ^  ;  being  sensible  of  his  obligation  to 
love  all  men,  and,  as  he  hath  opportunity y  to  cfocai.vi.  lo. 
good  to  all  men.     It  assureth  and  more  strictly  en- 
deareth  our  friends  to  us.     For,  as  it  maketh  us^jfyf^*'^ 
hearty,  faithful,  constant  friends  to  others  ;  so  it  re-  x^a,  Anst. 
ciprocaUy  tieth  others  to  us  in  the  like  sincerity  and     *  ^"* 
fastness  of  good-will. 

It  reconcileth  enemies.     For,  when  a  maris  ways  Prov.  xvi. 
do  please  the  Lordy  he  maketh  his  enemies  to  he  at 
peace  with  him.     It  hath  a  natural  efficacy  to  that 
purpose,  and  Divine  blessing  promoteth  it. 

''  Qui  sibi  amicus  est,  scito  hunc  amicum  omnibus  esse.  Se^i, 
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SERM.  By  it  all  conversation  becometh  tolerable,  grates 
^^^'  ful,  and  useful.  For  a  pious  man  is  not  easily  di»* 
turbed  with  any  crossness  or  perverseness,  any  m^  ^ 
firmity  or  impertinency  of  those  he  converseth  with : 
he  can  bear  the  weaknesses  and  the  failings  of  hit 
company  ;  he  can  by  wholesome  reflections  upon  all 
occurrences  advantage  and  please  himself*. 
Qoaeris  In  fine,  piety  rendereth  a  man  a  true  friend  and 

cerimr^  &  good  Companion  to  himself;  satisfied  in  himself^ 
^bUcE^  able  to  converse  freely  and  pleasantly  with  his  own  ' 
Sm.  Ep.  6.  thoughts.     It  is  for  the  want  of  pious  inclinations 
and  dispositions,  that  solitude  (a  thing  which  some-  ' 
times  cannot  be  avoided,  which  often  should  be  em- 
braced) is  to  most  men  so  irksome  and  tedious,  that 
men  do  carefully  shun  themselves,  and  fly  from  their 
own  thoughts ;  that  they  decline  all  converse  with 
their  own   souls,  and  hardly  dare  look  upon  their 
own  hearts  and  consciences:  whence  they  become 
aliens  from  home,  wholly  unacquainted  with  them- 
selves,  most  ignorant  of  their   own  nearest   con- 
cernments, no  faithful  friends   or  pleasant  compa- 
nions to  themselves ;  so  for  refuge  and  ease  they  un- 
seasonably run  into  idle  or  lewd  conversation,  where 
Nnnqiiam  they  disorder  and  defile  themselves  ^.     But  the  pious 
iu8°  quiun  man  is,  like  Scipio,  never  less  xdoney  than  when 
cum  solus.  giQ^g .  jjis  solitude  and  retirement  is  not  only  tole- 

'  2v>$iayfiy  T€  oSto^  kavr^  ^ovKtrat'  oj^e&s  y^p  olutI  iroi«r.— (AnstOt. 
Eth.  ix.  4.)  ruv  re  yap  vevpayf/Jyecy  ivircpiretq  al  uj^iAai,  koi  tSv  jiacX* 
XoyT(vy  ^X«/Bc(  ayaSau, 

^  Nemo  est^  cui  non  satius  sit  cum  quolibet  esse,  quam  secum. 
Sen.  Ep.  25. 

"Eyiot  Toy  iZiw  j3/oy,  uq  artpicta-Tarov  Otafia,  vpoa-t^tv  01^  &iro^Acyou9'«v« 
&C.  Plut.  7C€p)  UoXvnsp,  p.  916. 

Zi^roZcrty  oi  fMyfiyipoi  /xcO*  ^y  <rvvifJiMp^v<Tovanfj  cai/Tot^  he  (ptvyovc^w, 
Ariat.  ix.  4. 
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laUe,  but  commonly  the  most  grateful  and  fruitful  SERM. 
|ttrt  of  his  life :  he  can  ever  with  much  pleasure,     ^^' 
and  more  advantage,  converse  with  himself;  digest- 
ing and  marshalling  his  thoughts,  his  affections,  his 
purposes  into  good  order ;  searching  and  discussing 
bis  hearty  reflecting  on  his  past  ways,  enforcing  his 
former  good  resolutions,  and  framing  new  ones ;  in- 
qoiriiig  after  edifying  truths  ;  stretching  his  medita- 
tions  toward  the  best  and  sublimest  objects,  raising 
his  hopes  and  warming  his  affections  towards  spiri- 
tual and  heavenly  things ;  asking  himself  pertinent 
questions,  and  resolving  incident  doubts  concerning 
his  practice  :  in  fine,  conversing  with  his  best  friend 
in  devotion ;  with  admiration  and  love  contemplating 
the  divine  perfections  displayed  in  the  works  of  na- 
ture,  of  providence,  of  grace  ;  praising  God  for  his 
excellent  benefits  and  mercies;  confessing  his  de- 
fiects  and  offences ;  deprecating  wrath  and  imploring 
pardon,  with  grace  and  ability  to  amend ;  praying  for 
the  supply  of  all  his  wants  K     All  which  perform- 
ances yield   both   unconceivable  benefit  and  unex- 
pressible  comfort.     So  that  solitude  (that  which  is 
to  common  nature  so  offensive,  to  corrupt  nature  so 
abominable)  is  to  the  pious  man  extremely  commo- 
dious and  comfortable :  which  is  a  great  advantage 
peculiar  to  piety,  and  the  last  which  I  shall  men- 
tion. 

'  Acquiescit  sibi,  cogitationibus  suis  traditns.  Sen.  Ep.  9. 

Sapiens  minquain  solus  esse  potest,  habet  seciiiii  omnes  qui 
sunt,  quique  unquam  fuerunt  boni  j  et  animum  liberum  quocun- 
que  v\\\t  transfert :  quod  corpore  non  potest,  cogitatione  com- 
plectitur ;  et  si  hominum  inops  fuerit,  loquitur  cum  Deo.  Nun- 
quani  minus  solus  erit,  quam  cum  solus  fuerit.  HUr.  adv.  Jov'm. 
i.  28. 
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SERM.     So  many^  and  many  more  than  I  can  express,  Vi 
^^^'     great  and  precious  advantages  do  accrue  from  pi 
so  that  well  may  we  conclude  with  St.  Paul, 
gadUness  is  profitable  for  all  things. 

It  remaineth  that,  if  we  be  wise,  we  should,  i 
yet  have  it  not  ingraffed  in  us,  labour  to  acquir 
if  we  have  it,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  imp 
it,  by  constant  exercise,  to  the  praise  of  God, 
good  of  our  neighbour,  and  our  own  comfort.  W 
that  we  may  effectually  perform.  Almighty  Go 
mercy  vouchsafe,  by  his  grace,  through  Jesus  C 
our  Lord ;  to  whom  for  ever  be  all  glory  and  pr 
Amen. 


SERMON   IV. 


THE  REWARD  OF  HONOURING  GOD. 


1  Sam.  ii.  30. 
Fcnr  them  that  hofwur  me  I  wiU  honour. 

HE  words  are  in  the  strictest  sense  the  word  of  SERM. 
)d,  uttered  immediately  by  God  himself;  and  may     ^^' 
ence  command  from  us  an  especial  attention  and 
gard.     The  history  of  that  which  occasioned  them 

I  presume,  well  known  ;  neither  shall  I  make 
ly  descant  or  reflection  thereon  ;  but  to  take  the 
ords  separately,  as  a  proposition  of  itself,  afford- 
g  a  complete  instruction  and  ample  matter  of  dis- 
urse.  And  as  such,  they  plainly  imply  two  things : 
duty  required  of  us  to  honour  God ;  and  a  reward 
oflfered  to  us,  upon  performance  of  that  duty,  be- 
g  honoured  by  God,  It  is  natural  for  us,  before 
I  are  willing  to  undertake  any  work,  to  consider 
e  reward  or  benefit  accruing  from  it ;  and  it  is  ne- 
ssary,  before  we  can  perform  any  duty,  to  under- 
md  the  nature  thereof.  To  this  our  method  of 
tion  I  shall  suit  the  method  of  my  discourse ;  first 
deavouring  to  estimate  the  reward,  then  to  ex- 
ain  the  duty.  Afterward  I  mean  to  shew  briefly 
hy  in  reason  the  duty  is  enjoined ;  how  in  effect 
le  reward  is  conferred. 

BARROW,  VOL,   I.  G 
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SERM.      I.  The  reward  may  be  considered  either  abso- 
^^'     lutely,  (as  what  it  is  in  itself;)  or  relatively,  (as  to 
its  rise,  and  whence  it  comes.) 

1.  For  itself,  it  is  honour ;  a  thing,  if  valued  ac-  , 
cording  to  the  rate  it  bears  in  the  common  market,  \ 
of  highest  price  among  all  the  objects  of  human  de-  t^ 
sire ;  tlie  chief  reward  which  the  greatest  actions  »^ 
and  which  the  best  actions  do  pretend  unto,  or  are  ¥ 
capable  of;  that  which  usually  bears  most  sway  in  \ 
the  hearts,  and  hath  strongest  influence  upon  the 
lives  of  men ;  the  desire  of  obtaining  and  maintain- 
ing which  doth  commonly  overbear  other  most  potent 
inclinations.  The  love  of  pleasure  stoops  thereto: 
for  men,  to  get  or  keep  reputation,  will  decline  the 
most  pleasant  enjoyments,  will  embrace  the  hardest 
pains.  Yea,  it  often  prevails  over  the  love  of  life 
itself,  which  men  do  not  only  frequently  expose  to  . 
danger,  but  sometimes  devote  to  certain  loss,  for  its  , 
sake.  If  we  observe  what  is  done  in  the  world,  we 
may  discern  it  to  be  the  source  of  most  undertakings  ] 
therein  :  that  it  not  only  moveth  the  wheels  of  pub- 
lic action,  (that  not  only  for  it  great  princes  con- 
tend, great  armies  march,  great  battles  are  fought ;) 
but  that  from  it  most  private  business  derives  its  life 
and  vigour:  that  for  honour  especially  the  soldier 
undergoes  hardship,  toil,  and  hazard;  the  scholar 
plods  and  beats  his  brains ;  the  merchant  runs  about 
so  busily,  and  adventures  so  far;  yea,  that  for  its 
sake  the  meanest  labourer  and  artificer  doth  spend 
his  sweat,  and  stretch  his  sinews.  The  principal 
drift  of  all  this  care  and  industry  (the  great  reason 
of  all  this  scuffling  for  power,  this  searching  for 
knowledge,  this  scraping  and  scrambling  for  wealth) 
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doth  seem  to  be^that  men  would  live  in  some  credit,  SERM. 
would  raise  themselves  above  contempt  ^  ^^' 

In  such  request)  of  such  force,  doth  honour  appear 
to  be.  If  we  examine  why,  we  may  find  more  than 
mere  fashion  (or  mutual  imitation  and  consent)  to 
ground  the  experiment  upon.  There  is  one  obvious 
reason  why  no  mean  regard  should  be  had  thereto ; 
its  great  convenience  and  usefulness :  for  that  a  man 
cannot  himself  live  safely,  quietly,  or  pleasantly, 
without  some  competent  measure  thereof;  cannot 
well  serve  the  public,  perform  offices  of  duty  to  his 
relations,  of  kindness  to  his  friends,  of  charity  to  his 
neighbours,  but  under  its  protection,  and  with  its 
aid :  it  being  an  engine  very  requisite  for  the  man- 
aging any  business,  for  the  compassing  any  design, 
at  least  sweetly  and  smoothly ;  it  procuring  to  us 
many  furtherances  in  our  proceedings,  removing 
divers  obstacles  out  of  our  way,  guarding  a  man's 
person  from  offences,  adding  weight  to  his  words, 
putting  an  edge  upon  his  endeavours  :  for  every  one 
allows  a  favourable  ear  to  his  discourse,  lends  an 

'  lS«i(  V  Ay  Koi  ray  ihayrSfy  rovq  iicKiKccrrdTovqf  t-irtp  aXKov  [mv  cv^evoq 
ay  TO  ^{fy  Su^TiKaraXKot(a[A€yovq'  vv€p  Se  tou  rt^crv  KaX-ijq  ^h^t  aitaB^r^aKiiy 
i9€}Mrraq,  Isocr.  Orat.  ad  Philip. 

Mors  turn  aequissimo  animo  appetitiir,  cum  suis  se  laudibus 
Tita  occidens  consolari  potest.    Cic.  i.  Tusc. 

—  Laudis  avid!  pecuniae  liberales  erant,  gloriam  ingentem  di- 

Yitias  honestas  volebantj  banc  ardentissime  dilexerunt,    propter 

banc  vivere  voluerunt,  pro  hac  et  niori  non  dubitavenuit.     Caete- 

ras  cupiditates  bujus  unius  ingenti  cupiditate  ])resserunt.   jf^ug.  de 

Cb.  Dei^  V.  12. 

Ai  -yap  ZvyarreTou  Koi  o  vKovToq  Zia  rrjy  rifx-^y  Icmv  aiperd,  Anst.  Eth. 
IT.  3. 

HoDOs  alit  artes,  omnesque  incenduntur  ad  studia  gloria,  &c. 
Cif .  Tusc.  Quffst.  I . 

G  2 
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SERM.  assisting  hand  to  his  attempts,  grants  a  ready  ere- 
^^'  dence  to  his  testimony,  and  makes  a  fair  construc- 
tion of  his  doings,  whom  he  esteems  and  respects. 
So  is  honour  plainly  valuable  among  the  bona  uti&a^ 
as  no  small  accommodation  of  life ;  and  as  such,  rea* 
son  approves  it  to  our  judgment™. 

But,  searching  further,  we  shall  find  the  appetite 
of  honour  to  have  a  deeper  ground,  and  that  it  is 
rooted  even  in  our  nature  itself.  For  we  may  de- 
scry it  budding  forth  in  men's  first  infancy,  (before 
vidi  ego  et  the  usc  of  reasou  or  speech  ;)  even  little  children 
ram  zeUn-  being  ambitious  to  be  made  much  of,  maintaining 
ium/*&c."  among  themselves  petty  emulations  and  competi- 
^•^-  tions,  as  it  were  about  punctilios  of  honour.  We 
may  observe  it  growing  with  age,  waxing  bigger 
and  stronger  together  with  the  increase  of  wit  and 
knowledge,  of  civil  culture  and  experience ;  that  the 
maturest  age  doth  most  resent  and  relish  it ;  that  it 
prevails  most  in  civilized  nations ;  that  men  of  the 
best  parts,  of  the  highest  improvements,  of  the 
weightiest  employments,  do  most  zealously  affect  it 
and  stand  upon  it ;  that  they  who  most  struggle  with 
it  do  most  feel  its  might,  how  difficult  it  is  to  resist 
and  restrain  it,  how  impossible  it  is  to  stifle  or  ex- 
tinguish it.  For  the  philosopher  with  all  his  rea- 
sons and  considerations  cannot  dispute  it  down,  or 
persuade  it  away ;  the  anchoret  cannot  with  all  his 


"^  Vide  Hier.  Ep.  ad  Cclant. 

Conscientia  nobis  necessaria  est,  faina  proxima.     Qui  conscien- 
tia  fidens,  famam  negligit,  crudelis  est.  Aug, 
Op^f  Xpttaq  iviTr^uov  tpyea^y  ^  hoi».  Galen. 

Nec  vero  negligenda  fania  est ;  nee  mediocre  teliim  ad  res  ge- 
rendas  existimare  oportet  benevolentiam  civium.  Cic.  de  Amic, 
Vide  Chrys.  torn.  vi.  Orat.  17. 
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austerities  starve  it,  or  by  his  retirement  shun  it:  SERM. 
no  affliction,  no  poverty,  no  wretchedness  of  condi-     ^^- 
tion  can  totally  suppress  it.     It  is  a  spirit  that  not 
only  haunts  our  courts  and  palaces,  but  frequents 
our  schools  and  cloisters,  yea,  creeps  into  cottages,  in  soutudi- 
into  hospitals,  into  prisons,  and  even  dogs  men  into  j^^f ^^^fr^ 
deserts  and  solitudes ;  so  close  it  sticks  to  our  na-  ''**•  "^'^' 
tare.     Plato  saith,  it  is  the  last  coat  which  a  wise 
man  doth  put  off.    But  I  question  whether  he  could 
shew  us  that  wise  man  who  had  done  it,  or  could 
tell  us  where  he  dwelt,  except  perhaps  in  his  own 
Utopian  republic.     For  they  who  most  pretend  to 
have  done  it  (who  in  their  discourse  most  vilify  ho- 
nour; who  talk  like  Chrysippus,  that  a  wise  man<'»c,cicFin. 
for  reputation  sake  will  not  so  much  as  stretch  out 
his  finger ;  or  like  Seneca,  that  we  should  do  every 
thing  purely  for  conscience  sake,  without  any  re- 
gard to  men's  opinion ;  who  make  harangues  and 
write  volumes  against  glory")  do  yet  appear  by  their 
practice,  sometimes  by  so  doing,  to  aim  at  it :  even 
as  men  do  usually  complain  of  and  eagerly  quarrel 
with  that  which  they  most  affect  and  woo.     Chry- 
sippus wrote,  as  we  are  told,  above  700  books,  mostLaert. 
of  them  concerning  logical  quirks,  and  such  as  one 
can  hardly  imagine  what  other  drift  he  could  have 
in  composing  them,  besides  ostentation  of  his  sub- 
tilty  and  sharpness  of  wit.     Seneca,  if  history  do 
not  wrong  him,  and  the  face  of  his  actions  do  not 

"  Nihil  opinionis  causa,   omnia  conscientise  faciam.   Sen.  de 

Nil  sit  illi    cum  ambilione  famaque  commune,   sibi   pliiceat. 
Epist.  1 13. 

Justum  esse  gratis  oportet.   lb. 
Id.  de  Ira,  iii.  41. 
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SERM.  misrepresent  him,  was  not  in  his  heart  exempt  from 
'  a  spice  of  ambition.  Yea,  that  excellent  emperor 
M.  Aurelius,  who  would  often  speak  like  a  Stoics 
could  not  but  commonly  act  like  a  man,  more  by  hk 
practice  commending  honour,  than  he  disparaged  ifc 
in  his  words.  For  story  represents  him  very  care-  ■ 
ful  and  jealous  of  his  credit,  very  diligent  to  pre-  ; 
serve  it  and  to  repair  it  ^.    TertuUian  calls  such  phi- 

Tert.  Apoi.  losophers  negotiator es  famcB^  merchants  for  &me: 
and  it  is  percliance  some  part  of  their  cunning  in  . 
their  trade,  which  makes  them  strive  to  beat  down 
the  price  of  this  commodity,  that  they  may  more  ! 
easily  engross  it  to  themselves.  However,  expe- 
rience proves  that  such  words  are  but  words,  (words 
spoken  out  of  affectation  and  pretence,  rather  than 
in  good  earnest  and  according  to  tinith;)  that  en- 
deavours to  banish  or  to  extirpate  this  desire  are  but 
fond  and  fruitless  attempts.  The  reason  why  is 
clear :  for  it  is  as  if  one  should  dispute  against  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  or  should  labour  to  free  himself 
from  hunger  and  thirst :  the  appetite  of  honour 
being  indeed,  as  that  of  food,  innate  unto  us,  so  as 
not  to  be  quenched  or  smothered,  except  by  some 
violent  distemper  or  indisposition  of  mindP;  even 
by  the  wise  Author  of  our  nature  originally  im- 
planted therein  for  very  good  ends  and  uses,  re- 
specting both  the  private  and  public  benefit  of  men ; 
as  an  engagement  to  virtue,  and  a  restraint  from 
vice  ;  as  an  excitement  of  industry,  an  incentive  of 

"  Erat  ranise,suae  curiosissimus,  et  male  loquentium  dictis  vd 
Uteris  vel  sermone  respondebat.  Capxi, 

P  Ui  quidam  morbo  aliquo  et  sensi^s  stupore  suavitatem  ciU 
lion  sentiunt ;  sic  libidinosi,  avari^  facinurosi  vera;  laudis  gustum 
non  habent.   Gc.  Philipp.  2. 
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oourage,  a  support  of  constancy  in  the  prosecution  SERM. 
of  worthy  enterprises ;  as  a  serviceable  instrument      ^^' 
for  the  constitution,  conservation,  and  improvement 
of  human  society.     For  did  not  some  love  of  honour 
glow  in  men's  breasts,  were  that  noble  spark  quite 
extinct,  few  men  probably  would  study  for  honour- 
able  qualities,   or   perform    laudable  deeds;    there 
would  be  nothing  to  keep  some  men  within  bounds 
of  modesty  and  decency,  to  deter  them  from  doing 
odious  and  ugly  things ;  men,  not  caring  what  others  ^^•^t  t  #;. 
thought  of  them,  would  not  regard  what  they  did  rlTyiJ^ 
themselves;  a  barbarous  sloth  or  brutish  stupidity fJa*^ elm! 
would  overspread  the  world,  withdrawing  from  com-  s^* 
mon  life  most  of  its  ornaments,  much  of  its  conve- 
nience ;  men  generally  would,  if  not  altogether,  shun 
society,  yet  at  least  decline  the  cares  and  burdens 
requisite  to  the  promoting  its  welfare,  for  the  sus- 
taining which  usually  the  chief  encouragement,  the 
main  recompense,  is   this   of  honour.     That    men 
therefore  have  so  tender  and  delicate  a  sense  of  their 
reputation   (so  that  touching  it  is  like  pricking  a 
nerve,  as  soon  felt,  and  as  smartly  offensive)  is  an 
excellent  provision   in  nature;    in  regard  whereto 
honour  may  pass  among  the  bona  iiaturalia^  as  a 
good  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  nature,  and 
for   securing   the  accomplishment   of  its   best   de- 
signs. 

A  moderate  regard  to  honour  is  also  commend- Negiigcrc 
able  as  an  instance   of  humanity  or  good-will  toquisque 
men,  yea,  as  an  argument  ot  humility,  or  a  sober  rogantis est 
conceit  of  ourselves.     For  to  desire  another  nian's  ^^^*^^'"^' 
esteem,  and  consequently  his  love,  (which  in  some^<^-' 
kind   or   degree   is   an   inseparable    companion    of 
esteem,)  doth  imply  somewhat  of  reciprocal  esteem 

o  4 
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SERM.  and  affection  toward  him ;  and  to  prize  the  judg* 
^^'     ment  of  other  men  concerning  us,  doth  signify,  that 
we  are  not  oversatisfied  with  our  own.  ) 

We  might  for  its  further  commendation  all^;e  the  j 
authority  of  the  more  cool  and  candid  sort  of  philo-  \ 
sophers,  (such  as  grounded  their  judgment  of  things 
upon  notions  agreeable  to  common  sense  and  expe* 
rience;  who  adapted  their  rules  of  practice  to  the 
nature  of  man,  such  as  they  found  it  in  the  world, 
not  such  as  they  framed  it  in  their  own  fancies,) 
who  have  ranked  honour  among  the  principal  of 
things  desirable,  and  adorned  it  with  fairest  elogies ; 
terming  it  a  divine  thing,  the  best  of  exterior  goods, 
the  most  honest  fruit  and  most  ample  reward  of 
true  virtue ;  adjudging,  that  to  neglect  the  opinions 
of  men  (especially  of  persons  worthy  and  laudable) 
is  a  sign  of  stupid  baseness,  that  to  contemn  them  is 
an  effect  of  unreasonable  haughtiness ;  representiog 
the  love  of  honour  (rightly  grounded  and  duly  mo- 
derated) not  only  as  the  parent  and  guardian  (as 
productive  and  preservative)  of  other  virtues,  but  as 
a  virtue  itself,  of  no  small  magnitude  and  lustre  in 
the  constellation  of  virtues,  the  virtue  of  genero- 
sity^. A  virtue,  which,  next  to  the  spirit  of  true 
religion,  (next  to  a  hearty  reverence  toward  the  su- 
preme, blessed  goodness,  and  that  holy  charity  to-> 

*»  SeUy  T«  1)  T»,u^.  Plat,  de  Leg.  iv. 

Tth  inKKSv.  Idem,  de  Rep.  xii. 

Miyiarw  rSy  itcreq  Siya$0y  vi  rifjt.'i.  AHst.  Eth.  iv.  3. 

Levis  est  aDimi,  justam  gloriam,  qui  est  fructus  virtutis  hones- 
tissimus^  repudiare.  Cic.  in  Pis. 

Ex  omnibus  premiis  virtutis  amplissimum  est  praemium  gloria. 
Idem  pro  MiL 
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wird  men  which  springeth  thence,)  doth  lift  a  man  SERM. 
op  nearest  to  heav^en;  doth  raise  his  mind  above     ^^' 
the  sordid  desires,  the  sorry  cares,  the  fond  hu- 
moursy   the  perverse  and  froward   pasfions,   with 
which  men  commonly  are  possessed  and  acted :  that 
▼irtue,  which  inflames  a  man  with  courage,  so  that 
he  dares  perform  what  reason  and  duty  require  of 
him,  that  he  disdains  to  do  what  is  bad  or  base ; 
which  inspires  him  with  sincerity,  that  he  values  his 
honesty  before  all  other  interests  and  respects,  that 
he  abhors  to  wrong  or  deceive,  to  flatter  or  abuse 
any  man,  that  he  cannot  endure  to  seem  otherwise 
than  he  is,  to  speak  otherwise  than  he  means,  to  act 
otherwise  than  he  promises  and  professes ;  which 
endows  him  with  courtesy,  that  he  is  ready  to  }rield 
every  man  his  due  respect,  to  afford  any  man  what 
help  and  succour  he  is  able ;  that  virtue,  which  ren- 
ders a  man  upright  in  all  his  dealings,  and  corre- 
spondent to  all  his  obligations ;  a  loyal  subject  to 
his  prince,  and  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  a  candid 
judge  of  persons  and  tilings,  an  earnest  favourer  of 
whatever  is  good  and  commendable,  a  faithful  and 
hearty  friend,  a  beneficial  and  useful  neighbour,  a 
grateful  resenter  and  requiter  of  courtesies,  hospit- 
able to  the  stranger,  bountiful  to  the  poor,  kind  and 
good  to  all  the  world  :  that  virtue,  in  fine,  which 
constitutes  a  man  of  honour,  who  surely  is  the  best 
man  next  to  a  man  of  conscience.     Thus  may  ho- 
nour be  valued  from  natural  light,  and  according  to 
common  sense ''. 

*  Trahimur  onines  laudis  studio,  et  optimus  quisquc  maxiiue 
gloria  ducitur.  C'lc,  pro  Arch. 

Ol  •xfl^k^rt^  Koi  vpeucrucol,  plausible  and  active  men  do,  saith 
Aristotle,  place  happiness  in  honour.  Eth.  u  4 
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SERM.  But  beyond  all  this,  the  holy  scripture  (that  nun 
^^'  certain  standard  by  which  we  may  examine  and  dl 
termine  the  true  worth  of  things)  doth  not  teach  a 
to  slight  honour,  but  rather  in  its  fit  order  and  jiu 
measure  to  love  and  prize  it.  It  indeed  instruct 
us  to  ground  it  well,  (not  upon  bad  qualities  € 
wicked  deeds,  that  is  villainous  madness ;  not  upoi 
things  of  a  mean  and  indifferent  nature,  that  is  via 
nity ;  not  upon  counterfeit  shows  and  pretences,  tha 
is  hypocrisy;  but  upon  real  worth  and  goodnea 
that  may  consist  with  modesty  and  sobriety:)  i 
enjoins  us  not  to  be  immoderate  in  our  desire 
thereof,  or  complacences  therein,  not  to  be  irr^u 
lar  in  the  pursuit  or  acquist  of  it ;  (to  be  so  is  prid 
and  ambition ;)  but  to  affect  it  calmly,  to  purchaa 
it  fairly  :  it  directs  us  not  to  make  a  regard  theret 
our  chief  principle,  not  to  propound  it  as  our  roai: 
end  of  action :  it  charges  us  to  bear  contentedly  th 
want  or  loss  thereof,  (as  of  other  temporal  goods ; 
yea,  in  some  cases,  for  conscience  sake,  or  for  God' 
service,  (that  is,  for  a  good  incomparably  better  thai 
it,)  it  obliges  us  willingly  to  prostitute  and  sacrific 
it,  choosing  rather  to  be  infamous  than  impious,  (t 
be  in  disgrace  with  men,  rather  than  in  disfavou 
with  God^:)  it,  in  fine,  commands  us. to  seek  an* 
embrace  it  only  in  subordination  and  with  final  re 
ference  to  God's  honour.  Which  distinctions  an< 
cautions  being  provided,  honour  is  represented  i: 
holy  scripture  as  a  thing  considerably  good,  whic 
may  be  regarded  without  blame,  which  sometime 
in  duty  must  be  regarded.      It  is  there  preferre 


'  Non  vis  esse  Justus  sine  gloria  ?   at  mehercule  sspe  justu 
esse  debes  cum  infamia.     Sen.  Epist,  cmi. 
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More  other  good  things,  in  themselves  not  des-  SERM. 
picaUe.     For,  A  good  name  is  better  than  pre^     ^^' 
tkms  ointment;  yea,  A  good ^name  is  rather  /o iscdes. tu. 
he  chosen  than  great  riches^  saith  the  Wise  Man.  piw.  xxu. 
It  is  called  a  gift  of  (rod :  for.  There  is  a  man,  Ecdet.  tL 
aaith  the  Preacher,  to  whom  God  hath  given  riches  '* 
amd  honour.  Yea,  not  only  a  simple  gift,  but  a  bless- 
ing, conferred  in  kindness,  as  a  reward  and  encou- 
ragement of  goodness :  for.  By  humility  and  the  fear  Ptot.  zxIL 
^Ae  Lardy  saith  he  again,  are  riehes  and  honour.^ 
Whence  it  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  an  especial  be- 
nefit, and  a  fit  ground  of  thanksgiving ;   as  is  prac- 
tised by  the  Psalmist  in  his  royal  hymn  :  Honour^  pb.  zz2.  5. 
saith  he,  and  majesty  hast  thou  laid  upon  him. 
Wisdom  also  is  described  unto  us  bearing  in  her VroY.'m. 
left  hand  riches  and  honour:  and  wisdom  surely'  ' 
will  not  take  into  any  hand  of  hei*s,  or  hold  there- 
in, what  is  worth  nothing.     No :  we  are  therefore       , 
moved  to  procure  her,  because,  exalting  her^  shevrovAv.s, 
shall  promote  us.  — She  shall  give  unto  our  head^' 
an  ornament  of  grace^  a  crown  of  glory  shall  she 
deliver  to  us.     We  are  also  enjoined  to  render  ho- 
nour as  the  best  expression  of  good-will  and  gra- 
titude toward  them  who  best  deserve  in  themselves, 
or  most  deserve  of  us ;  to  our  prince,  to  our  parents, 
to  our  priests,  especially  to  such  of  them  as  govern  1Pet.ii.17. 
and  teach  well^  to  all  good  men,  {Have  such  in  re- 17. 
putatioUy  says  the  apostle.)     And  were  not  honour       "*  *^* 
a  good  thing,  such  injunctions  would  be  unreason- 
able. Yea,  because  we  are  obliged  to  bear  good-will 
toward  all  men,  St.  Peter  bids  us  to  honour  all  fnen.  i  Petii.17. 
From  hence  also,  that  we  are  especially  bound  to  ren- 
der honour  unto  God  himself,  we  may  well  infer  with 
Aristotle,  that  Ao/iowr />  the  best  thing  in  our  power  ^^^^l' 
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SERM.  to  ((ffer.    To  these'  considerations  may  be  added, 
^'      that  we  are  commanded  to  walk   evfr^fjJvot^f  (ifc 

Rom.xiii.  ceuthfy   OF  spcciously,   which   implies   a  regard  to 

Rom.  xii.   mcn's  Opinion ;)   to  provide  things  honest  in  ike 

'^'  sight  of  all  men^  {ra  KaXa^  that  is,  not  only  things 

good  in  substance,  but  goodly  in  appearance;)  to 

\VfxM.\2.have  our  conversation  honest  before  the  Gentiles^ 
(KaXrpf  again,  that  is,  fair,  or  comely,  and  plausible, 
such  as  may  commend  us  and  our  profession  to 
the  judgment  of  them  who  observe  us.)     St.  Paid 

Fhu.  iv.  8.  also  exhorts  us  to  mindy  not  only  what  things  are 
true,  arejusty  are  pure ;  but  also  Saa  aefivay  {what- 
ever  things  are  venerable ^  or  apt  to  beget  respect,) 
oaa  vpo(r<f>iXviy  {whatever  things  are  lovely^  or  gra- 
cious in  men's  eyes  and  esteem,)  Saa  €u<^jdux,  (what' 
ever  things  are  well  reported^  or  well  reputed  of) 
He  requires  us  not  only,  ij*  there  be  any  virtue^ 
(any  thing  very  good  in  itself,)  but,  if  there  be 
any  praise y  (any  thing  much  approved  in  common 
esteem,)  that  we  should  mind  such  things.  Lastly, 
the  blessed  state  hereafter  (the  highest  instance  of 
divine  bounty,  the  complete  reward  of  goodness)  is 
represented  and  recommended  to  us  as  a  state  of 
honour  and  glory ;  to  be  ambitious  whereof  is  the 

Rom.  ii.  6,  character  of  a  good  man.     To  every  maUy  saith  St. 

^*  Paul,  shall  God  render  according  to  his  works :  to 

thenij  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing 
seek  for  glory ^  and  honour ^  and  immortality,  eter^ 
nalUfe. 

Such  is  the  reward  propounded  to  us  in  itself; 
no  vile  or  contemptible  thing,  but  upon  various  ac- 
counts much  valuable  ;  that  whicli  the  common  ap- 
prehensions of  men,  plain  dictates  of  reason,  a  pre- 
dominant instinct  of  nature,  the  judgments  of  very 
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•^l  wiae  men,  and  divine  attestation  itself  conspire  to  SERM. 
commend  unto  us  as  very  considerable  and  precious.      ^^' 
Such  a  reward  our  text  prescribes  us  the  certain, 
the  only  way  of  attaining. 

2.  Such  a  benefit  is  here  tendered  to  us  (that 
which  yet  more  highly  commends  it,  and  exceed- 
ingly enhances  its  worth)  by  God  himself:   /,  saith 
he,  wM  honour.     It  is  sanctified  by  coming  from 
his  holy  hand ;  it  is  dignified  by  following  his  most 
wise  and  just  disposal ;  it  is  fortified  and  assured 
by  depending  on  his  unquestionable  word,  and  un- 
controllable power:   who,  as  he  is  the  prime  Au- 
thor of  all  good,  so  he  is  in  especial  manner  the 
sovereign  dispenser  of  honour.     The  king,  we  say, 
it  the  Jimntain  of  honour.    What  any  king,  as  the 
representative  and  delegate  of  God,  is  in  his  par- 
ticular kingdom,  that  is  Almighty  God  absolutely 
and  independently  in  all  the  world.     Both  riches  i  chron. 
and  honour,  said  good  king  David,  cotne  of  thee,  for 
thou  rulest  over  all :   in  thine  hand  is  power  and 
might;  in  thine  hand  it  is  to  make  great,  and  to 
give  strength  unto  all.     He  whose  grants  are  in 
eflFect  only  sure  and  valid,  whose  favours  only  do 
in  the  end  turn  to  good  account,  he  freely    offers 
us  most  desirable  preferment :  he  doth  himself  gra- 
ciously hold  forth  most  authentic  patents,  by  virtue 
of  which  we  may  all  become  right  honourable,  and 
persons  of  quality  indeed;   having  not  only  the 
names  and  titles,  the  outward  ensigns  and  badges  of 
dignity,  (such  as  earthly  princes  confer,)  but  the  sub- 
stantial reality,  the  assured  enjoyment  thereof.    (For 
man  can  only  impose   law  upon  tongues  and  ges- 
tures ;   God  alone  commandeth  and  inclineth  hearts, 
wherein  honour  chiefly  resideth.)    He  offers  it,  I  say. 
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SERM.  most  freely  indeed,  yet  not  absolutely:  he  doth  not 
^^'  go  to  sell  it  for  a  price,  yet  he  propounds  it  under 
a  condition ;  as  a  most  just  and  equal,  so  a  very 
gentle  and  easy  condition.  It  is  but  an  exchange 
of  honour  for  honour ;  of  honour  from  Grod,  which  is 
a  free  gift,  for  honour  from  us,  which  is  a  just  duty ; 
of  honour  from  him  our  sovereign  Lord,  for  honour 
from  us  his  poor  vassals ;  of  honour  from  the  most 
high  Majesty  of  heaven,  for  honour  from  us  vile 
worms  creeping  upon  the  earth.  Such  an  overture 
one  would  think  it  not  only  reasonable  to  accept, 
but  impossible  to  refuse.  For  can  any  man  dare 
not  to  honour  invincible  power,  infallible  wisdom, 
inflexible  justice  ?  Will  any  man  forbear  to  honour 
immense  goodness  and  bounty  ?  Yes,  it  seems  there 
are  men  so  mad  as  to  reject  so  fair  an  offer ;  so  bad 
as  to  neglect  so  equal  a  duty.  Let  us  therefore  con- 
sider what  it  is  that  is  here  required  of  us,  or  wherein 
this  honouring  of  God  consists,  that  we  may  thereby 
discern  when  we  perform  this  duty,  when  we  are 
deficient  therein. 

n.  There  are  several  ways  of  honouring  God,  or 
several  parts  and  degrees  of  this  duty ;  all  which  we 
may  refer  to  two  sorts,  conceiving  the  duty  as  a 
compound,  made  up  of  two  main  ingredients,  (cor- 
respondent to  those  two  parts  in  which  they  reside, 
and  of  which  our  nature  consists  ;   which  distinction 

I  Cor.  vi.  St.  Paul  suggesteth,  when  he  saith.  Glorify  Crod  in 
your  body,  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  Crocts^ 
one  of  them  being,  as  it  were,  the  form  and  soul,  the 
other  as  the  matter  and  body  of  the  duty. 

1.  The  soul  of  that  honour  which  is  required  of 
us  toward  God,  is  that  internal  esteem  and  reverence 
which  we  should  bear  in  our  hearts  towards  him ; 


so. 
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importing  that  we  have  impressed  upon  our  minds  SERM. 
soch  conceptions  about  him  as  are  worthy  of  him,     ^^' 
suitable  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature^  to  the  emi- 
nency  of  his  state,  to  the  just  quality  of  his  works 
and  actions :   that  we  apprehend  him  to  be^  what  he 
really  is^  in   his    nature^  superlatively  good,  wise, 
powerful,    holy,    and   just:    that  we  ascribe  unto 
him  the  production  and  conservation  of  all  beings, 
together  with  an  entire  superintendency  over,  and 
absolute  disposal  of,  all  events:   that  we  conceive 
ourselves  obliged  to  submit  unto,  and  acquiesce  in, 
all  his   dispensations  of  providence,  as  most  wise 
and  most  righteous ;  to  rely  upon  the  declarations  of 
his  mind,  (whether  in  way  of  assertion  or  promise,) 
as  infallibly  true  and  certain.     In  such  acts  of  mind 
the  honouring  of  Grod  doth  primarily   consist.     In 
acts,  I  say :  not  in  speculative  opinions  concerning 
the  divine  excellencies,  (such  as  all  men  have,  who 
are  not  downright  atheists  or  infidels^  floating  in  the 
fancy,  or  dormant  in  the  mind  ;    but  in  continually 
present,  lively,  effectual  acts  of  apprehension  and 
judgment,  sinking  down  into  the  heart  and  affec- 
tions, and  quickening  them  to  a  congruous,  real  per- 
formance.    Such  an  apprehension  of  God's  power, 
as  shall  make  us  to  dread  his  irresistible  hand,  shall 
cause  us  to  despair  of  prospering  in  bad  courses, 
shall  dispose  us  to  confide  in  him,  as  able  to  perform 
whatever  he  wills  us  to  expect  from  him :  such  an 
opinion  of  his  wisdom,  as  shall  keep  us  from  ques- 
tioning whether  that  is  best  which  God  declares  to 
be  so ;   as  shall  hinder  us  from  presuming  (in  com- 
pliance with  our  own  shallow  reason  or  vain  fancy) 
to  do  any  thing  against  God's  judgment  and  advice : 
such  a  conceit  of  God's  justice,  as  shall  render  us 
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SERM.  careful  to  perform  what  his  law  promises  to  reward, 
^^'  and  fearfiU  to  commit  what  it  threatens  to  punish : 
such  a  persuasion  concerning  God's  goodness,  as  shall 
kindle  in  us  an  hearty  affection  toward  him^  shall 
make  us  very  sensible  of  his  bounty,  and  ready  to 
yield  returns  of  duty  and  gratitude  unto  him ;  as 
shall  preserve  us  from  being  distrustful  of  his  provi- 
dence, or  doubtful  in  our  need  and  distress  of  find- 
ing relief  from  him :  such  a  vigorous  and  fruitful 
esteem  of  Grod  in  all  respects,  as  shall  produce  in  us 
dispositions  of  mind,  and  actions  of  life,  agreeable  to 
our  various  relations  and  obligations  to  him;  be* 
coming  us  as  his  creatures  and  children,  as  his  sub- 
jects and  servants.  This  is  indeed  the  soul  of  the 
duty,  which  being  absent,  all  exterior  (how  specious 
soever)  either  professions  or  performances,  are  but  as 
pictures,  having  in  them  somewhat  of  resemblance 
in  shape  and  colour,  nothing  of  life :  yea  rather,  as 
carcases,  not  only  dead  and  senseless,  but  rotten  and 

Matt  XT.  8. filthy  in  Grod's  sight.  This  people,  saith  God,  do 
honour  me  with  their  lips,  hut  their  heart  is  far 
from  me.  Such  honour  is  indeed  no  honour  at  all, 
but  impudent  abuse  and  profane  mockery :  for  what 
can  be  more  abominably  vain,  than  for  a  man  to 
court  and  cajole  him  who  knows  his  whole  heart, 
who  sees  that  he  either  minds  not,  or  means  not 
what  he  says  ?  It  behoves  us  therefore  by  all  proper 
means,  by  contemplating  the  works  and  actions  of 
Grod,  (his  admirable  works  of  nature,  the  wise  pro- 
ceedings of  his  providence,  the  glorious  dispensations 
of  his  grace,)  by  meditating  on  his  word,  by  pray- 
ing for  his  grace,  by  observing  his  law  and  wiU,  to 
raise  up  in  our  hearts,  to  foment  and  cherish  this 
internal  reverence,  which  is  the  true  spring  of  all 
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pietjy  the  principle  which  forms  and  actuates  that  SERM. 
other  sQTty  coming  next  to  be  touched  on,  being  the  ^^' 
body  of  our  due  honour  to  God ;  concurring  in  its 
order  to  the  int^rity  thereof^  as  without  which  the 
interior  part  would  be  a  kind  of  ghost,  too  thin  in 
snbstance,  too  remote  from  sense,  too  destitute  of 
good  fmit  and  use. 

8.  This  bodily  part  consists  in  outward  expres- 
rnnis  and  performances,  whereby  we  declare  our 
esteem  and  reverence  of  Grod,  and  produce  or  pro- 
mote the  like  in  others.  For  our  thus  honouring 
God  respects  those  two  ends  and  effects,  the  uttering 
our  own,  the  exciting  in  others  a  reverence  toward 
him.  And  it  we  may  first  view  in  the  general  or 
gross  bulk  thereof;  then  survey  its  principal  mem- 
bers. 

Firsty  in  general,  God  is  honoured  by  a  willing 
and  careful  practice  of  all  piety  and  virtue  for  con- 
science sake,  or  in  avowed  obedience  to  his  holy  will. 
This  is  the  most  natural  expression  of  our  reverence 
toward  him,  and  the  most  effectual  way  of  promot- 
bg  the  same  in  others.  A  subject  cannot  better  de- 
monstrate the  reverence  he  bears  toward  his  prince, 
than  by  (with  a  cheerful  diligence)  observing  his 
laws ;  for  by  so  doing  he  declares  that  he  acknow- 
ledgeth  the  authority,  and  revereth  the  majesty, 
which  enacted  them  ;  that  he  approves  the  wisdom 
which  devised  them,  and  the  goodness  which  de- 
signed them  for  public  benefit ;  that  he  dreads  his 
prince's  power,  which  can  maintain  them,  and  his 
justice,  which  will  vindicate  them ;  that  he  relies 
upon  his  fidelity,  in  making  good  what  of  protection 
or  of  recompense  he  propounds  to  the  observers  of 
them.     No  less  pregnant  a  signification  of  our  reve- 
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SERM.  rence  toward  God  do  we  yield  in  our  gladlj  and 
^^'     strictly  obeying  his  laws;   thereby  evidencing  our 
submission  to  God's  sovereign  authority,  our  esteem 
of  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  our  awful  r^ard  to  bis 
power  and  justice,  our  confidence  in  him,  and  de- 
pendance  upon  his  word.     As  also  the  practice  of 
wholesome  laws,  visibly  producing  good  fruits,  (peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  commonwealth,)  doth  conci- 
liate respect  unto  the  prince,  he  thereby  appearing 
wise  and  good,  able  to  discern,  and  willing  to  choose 
what  confers  to  public  benefit :    so  actions  conform- 
able to  the  divine  law,  being  (by  Grod's  wise  and  gra- 
cious disposal)  both  in  themselves  comely  and  lovely. 
Tit  iii.  8.  and  in  effect,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  good  and  prqfit^ 
beat  x!  13.^^^  to  men,  conducing  indeed  not  only  to  private, 
but  also  to  public  welfare,  to  the  rendering  human 
society  comfortable,   to  the  settling  and  securing 
common  tranquillity,  the  performance  of  them  must 
needs  bring  great  commendation  to  the  author  and 
ordainer  of  them.     By  observing  them  we  shall,  as 
I  Pet.  ii.  9.  St.  Peter  speaks,  set  forth  the  virtues  of  him  that 
called  us  to  such  a  practice.     The  light  and  lustre 
of  good  works,  done  in  regard  to  divine  command, 
will  cause  men  to  see  clearly  the  excellencies  of  our 
most  wise  and  gracious  Lord  ;  will  consequently  in- 
Matt  V.  i6.duce  and  excite  them  to  glorify  our  Father  which  is 
Joh.  XT.  8.  in  heaven.  In  this,  saith  our  Saviour,  is  my  Father 
glorified,  if  you  hear  much  fruit.     The  goodliness 
to  the  sight,  the  pleasantness  to  the  taste,  which  is 
ever  perceptible  in  those  fruits  which  genuine  piety 
beareth,  the  beauty  men  see  in  a  calm  mind  and  a 
sober  conversation,  the  sweetness  they  taste  from 
works  of  justice  and  charity,  will  certainly  produce 
veneration   to  the  doctrine   which  teacheth    such 
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things,  and  to  the  authority  which  enjoins  them.    It  SB  RBI 
is  an  aggravation  of  impiety,  often  insisted  upon  in      ^^' 
scripture,  that  it  slurs,  as  it  were,  and  defames  God,  Rpm. ji.  33. 

Tit   ii    c 

brings  reproach  and  obloquy  upon  him,   causes  his  3  sam.  zu. 
name  to  be  profaned,  to  be  cursed,  to  be  blasphemed;  ji,  la.  5. 
and  it  is  answerably  a  commendation  of  piety,  that  ]^{  ,^, 
by  the  practice  thereof  we  (not  only  procure  many 
great  advantages  to  ourselves,  many  blessings  and 
comforts  here,  all  joys  and  felicities  hereafter :  but  do 
also  thereby)  beget  esteem  to  God  himself,  and  sanc-Eph.  jv.  i. 
tify  his  ever-blessed  name ;  cause  him  to  be  regarded  coi.i!  10! 
and  reverenced,  his  name  to  be  praised  and  blessed  1,7****** "' 
among  men.     It  is  by  exemplary  piety,  hy  provid^"^^^-^^' 
ing  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  by  doing 
things  honourable  and  laudable,  (such  are  all  things 
which  God  hath  been  pleased  to  command  us,)  that 
we  shall  be  sure  to  fulfil  that  precept  of  St.  Paul,  of 
doing  all  things  to  the  glory  of  God ;  which  is  the »  cor.  x. 
body  of  that  duty  we  speak  of. 

Secondly,  But  there  are,  deserving  a  particular 
inspection,  some  members  thereof,  which  in  a  pecu- 
liar and  eminent  manner  do  constitute  this  honour ; 
some  acts  which  more  signally  conduce  to  the  illus- 
tration of  God's  glory.     Such  are, 

1.  The  frequent  and  constant  performance  (in  a 
serious  and  reverent  manner)  of  all  religious  duties, 
or  devotions  immediately  addressed  to  God,  or  con- 
versant about  him  :  that  which  the  Psalmist  styles, 
giving  the  Lord  the  honour  due  to  his  name^  wor-  Psai.  'f***- 
shipping  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

2.  Using  all  things  peculiarly  related  unto  God, 
his  holy  name,  his  holy  word,  his  holy  places,  (the 
places  where  his  honour  dwelleth^  his  holy  times,  p»*- »^»* 
(religious  fasts  and  festivities,)  with  especial  respect. 
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SERM.      3.  Yielding  due  observance  to  the  deputies  and 
^^'     ministers  of  God  (both  civil  and  ecclesiastical)  as 

isa.  iTiii.    such,  OF  bccausc  of  their  relation  to  God  :  the  doing 

Rom.  xiii.   of  which  God  declares  that  he  interprets  and  accepts 

Mai.  ii.  7.   as  done  unto  himself. 

I  Sam.  viii.     ^    Freely  spending  what  God  hath  given  us  (out 

Matt  X.  40.  of  respect  unto  him)  in  works  of  piety,  charity,  and 

30.  mercy ;  that  which  the  Wise  Man  calls  honouring 

13.       *   the  Lord  with  our  substance. 

Prov.iii.  9.     5.  All  penitential  acts,  by  which  we  submit  unto 
God,  and  humble  ourselves  l)efore  him.     As  Achan^ 

Josh.  Tii.    by  confessing  of  his  sin,  is  said  to  give  glory  to  the 

A^.xTi.  Lord  God  of  Israel 

9'  6.  Cheerful  undergoing  afflictions,  losses,  disgraces, 

for  the  profession  of  God's  truth,  or  for  obedience  to 

John  xxi.    God's  Commands.    (As  St.  Peter  is  said  by  his  deatk^ 

'^*  suffered  upon  such  accounts,  to  glorify  God.) 

These  signal  instances  of  this  duty  (represented  as 
such  in  holy  scripture)  for  brevity's  salte  I  pass  over ; 
craving  leave  only  to  consider  one,  most  pertinent  to  ' 
our  present  business,  and  indeed  a  very  comprehen- 
sive one  ;  which  is  this  : 

7.  We  shall  especially  honour  Grod,  by  discharg- 
ing faithfully  those  offices  which  God  hath  intrust^- 
ed  us  with ;  by  improving  diligently  those  talents 
which  Grod  hath  committed  to  us ;  by  using  care- 
fully those  means  and  opportunities,  which  Grod  hath 
vouchsafed  us,  of  doing  him  service  and  promoting 
his  glory.  Thus  he  to  whom  God  hath  given  wealth, 
if  he  expend  it  (not  to  th€  nourishment  of  pride  and 
luxury,  not  only  to  the  gratifying  his  own  pleasure 
or  humour,  but)  to  the  furtherance  of  God's  honour, 
or  to  the  succour  of  his  indigent  neighbour,  (in  any 
pious  or  charitable  way,)  he  doth  thereby  in  espe- 
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cial  manner  honour  Grod.     He  also  on  whom  God  SERM. 
hath  bestowed  wit  and  parts,  if  he  employ  them  (not     ^^' 
so  much  in  contriving  projects  to  advance  his  own 
petty  interests,  or  in   procuring  vain    applause   to 
himself,  as)  in    advantageously  setting  forth  God's 
praise,  handsomely  recommending  goodness,  dexter- 
ously  engaging    men   in    ways    of    virtue,    (doing 
which  things  is  true  wit  and  excellent  policy  in- 
deed,)   he   doth  thereby   remarkably   honour  God. 
He  likewise  that  hath  honour  conferred  upon  him, 
if  he  subordinate  it  to  Grod's  honour,  if  he  use  his 
own  credit  as  an  instrument  of  bringing  credit  to 
goodness,  thereby  adorning  and  illustrating  piety,  he 
by  so  doing  doth  eminently  practise  this  duty.     The 
like  may  be  said  of  any  other  good  quality,  any  ca- 
pacity or  adv^antage  of  doing  good ;  by  the  right  use 
thereof  We  honour  God :   for  that  men,  beholding 
the  worth  of  such  good  gifts,  and  feeling  the  benefit 
emergent  from  them,  will  be  apt  to  bless  the  donor 
of  them ;  as  did  they  in  the  Gospel,  who,  seeing  our 
Saviour  cure  the  paralytic  man,  did  presently  ^/b- Matt.  ix.  8. 
rifi/  Gody  who  had  given  such  power  unto  men. 
But  especially  they  to  whom  power  and  authority  is 
committed,  as  they  have  the  chief  capacity,  so  they 
are  under  an  especial  obligation  thus  to  honour  God  : 
they  are  particularly  concerned  to  hear  and  observe 
that  royal  proclamation,  Give  unto  the  JLord^  O  y^Psai.  xxix. 
mighty,  give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength ; 
give  unto  the  Lord  the  honour  due  unto  his  name. 
When  such  persons  (like  king  Nebuchadnezzar  re-Dan.ir.34. 
turned  to  his  right  senses)  do  seriously  acknowledge  most  Hijrh. 
their  power  and  eminency  derived  from  God  alone  ;  ^"^  ^™**^ 
when  they  profess  subjection  unto  him,  and  express  "^^'^^^'^^^ 
it  in  their  practice,  not  only  driving  others  by  their 
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SERM.  power,  but  drawing  them  by  their  example,  to  pietj 
^^'  and  goodness;  when  they  cause  God's  name  to 
be  duly  worshipped,  and  his  laws  to  be  strictly 
observed ;  when  they  favour  and  encourage  vir- 
tue, discourage  and  chastise  wickedness  ;  when  they 
take  care  that  justice  be  impartially  administeredy 
innocence  protected,  necessity  relieved,  all  iniquity 
and  oppression,  all  violence  and  disorder,  yea»  so 
much  as  may  be,  all  aflfliction  and  wretchedness  be 
prevented  or  removed;  when  they  by  all  means 
strive  to  promote  both  the  service  of  God  and  the 

Matt  udT.  happiness  of  men  (dispensing  equally  and  benignly 
to  the  famHy  over  which  their  Lord  hath  set  them* 
their   meat  in  due  season;  providing  that   men 

1  Tim. ii.  a.  under  them  may  live  a  peaceable  and  quiet  Ufe, 
in  all  godliness  and  honesty ;  doing  which  is  the 
business  allotted  to  them,  the  interest,  as  it  were,  of 
God,  which  he  declares  himself  concernedly  to  ten- 
der, and  by  their  ministry  to  prosecute ;)  when  they 
carefully  do  such  things,  then  do  they  indeed  ap- 
prove themselves  worthy  honourers  of  their  hi^ 
Master  and  heavenly  King ;  then  do  they  truly  act 
God's  part,  and  represent  his  person  decently. 
When  the  actions  of  these  visible  gods  are  so  di- 
vinely good  and  beneficial,  men  will  be  easily  in- 
duced, yea,  can  hardly  forbear  to  reverence  and 
magnify  the  invisible  Founder  of  their  authority. 
By  so  doing,  as  they  will  set  before  men's  eyes  the 
best  pattern  of  loyalty ;  as  they  will  impress  upon 
men's  hearts  the  strongest  argument  for  obedience 
and  respect  toward  themselves ;  as  they  shall  both 
more  plainly  inform  and  more  effectually  persuade 
people  to  the  performance  of  their  duty  unto  them, 
than  by  all  the  law  and  all  the  force  in  the  world ; 
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as  they  will  thereby  consequently  best  secure  and  SERM. 
maintain  their  own  honour,  and  their  own  welfare, 
{far  men  will  never  be  heartily  loyal  and  submissive 
to  authority  till  they  become  really  good ;  nor  will 
they  ever  be  very  good  till  they  see  their  leaders 
such:)  so  they  will  together  greatly  advance  the 
praise  and  glory  of  him  in  whose  name  they  rule, 
to  whose  favour  they  owe  their  power  and  dignity; 
m  whose  hand,  as  the  prophet  saith,  is  their  breath,  Dan.  t.  33. 
and  whose  are  all  their  ways.  For  all  men  will  be 
ready  most  awfuUy  to  dread  him,  unto  whom  they 
see  princes  themselves  humbly  to  stoop  and  bow ;  no 
man  will  be  ashamed  or  unwilling  to  serve  him, 
whom  he  shall  observe  that  his  lords  and  governors 
do  concern  themselves  to  worship :  the  world  cannot 
but  have  a  good  opinon  of  him,  a  participation  of 
whose  power  and  majesty  yields  such  excellent 
froits ;  it  will  not  fail  to  adore  him,  whose  shadows 
and  images  are  so  venerable.  It  is  a  most  notorious 
thing,  both  to  reason  and  in  experience,  what  ex- 
treme advantage  great  persons  have,  especially  by 
the  influence  of  their  practice,  to  bring  Grod  himself, 
as  it  were,  into  credit:  how  much  it  is  in  their 
power  easily  to  render  piety  a  thing  in  fashion  and 
request.  For  in  what  they  do,  they  never  are  alone, 
or  are  ill  attended  ;  whither  they  go,  they  carry  the 
world  along  with  them :  they  lead  crowds  of  people 
after  them,  as  well  when  they  go  in  the  right  way, 
as  when  they  run  astray.  The  custom  of  living 
well,  no  less  than  other  modes  and  garbs,  will  be 
soon  conveyed  and  propagated  from  the  court ;  the 
dty  and  country  will  readily  draw  good  manners 
thence,  (good  manners  truly  so  called,  not  only  su- 
perficial forms  of  civility,  but  real  practices  of  good- 
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SERM.  ness.)  For  the  main  body  of  men  goeth  not  qua 
^^'  eundum,  sed  qua  itur,  not  according  to  rules  and 
reasons,  but  after  examples  and  authorities ;  espe- 
cially of  great  persons,  who  are  like  stars,  shining  id 
high  and  conspicuous  places,  by  which  men  steer 
their  course :  their  actions  are  to  be  reckoned  not  as 
single  or  solitary  ones,  but  are,  like  their  persons,  of 
a  public  and  representative  nature,  involving  the 
practice  of  others,  who  are  by  them  awed,  or  shamed 
into  compliance.  Their  good  example  especially 
hath  this  advantage,  that  men  can  find  no  excuse, 
can  have  no  pretence  why  they  should  not  follow  it. 
Piety  is^not  only  beautified,  but  fortified  by  their 
dignity ;  it  not  only  shines  in  them  with  a  clearer 
lustre,  but  with  a  mightier  force  and  influence :  a 
word,  a  look  (the  least  intimation)  from  them  will 
do  more  good,  than  others'  best  eloquence,  clearest 
reason,  most  earnest  endeavours.  For  it  is  in  them, 
if  they  would  apply  themselves  to  it,  as  the  wisest 

ProT.  sx.  8.  prince  implies,  to  scatter  iniquity  with  their  eyes. 
A  smile  of  theirs  were  able  to  enliven  virtue,  and 
diffuse  it  all  about ;  a  frown  might  sufiice  to  mortify 
and  dissipate  wickedness.  Such  apparently  is  their 
power  of  honouring  God  ;  and  in  proportion  thereto 
surely  great  is  their  obligation  to  do  it :  of  them 
peculiarly  God  expects  it,  and  all  equity  exacts  it. 
What  the  meaner  rank  of  servants  (who  are  em- 
ployed in  baser  drudgeries,  whose  fare  is  more 
coarse,  whose  wages  are  more  scant,  who  stand  at 
greater  distance  from  their  lord,  and  receive  no  such 
ample  or  express  marks  of  his  favour,  what  these) 
do  is  of  some  consequence  indeed,  but  doth  not  im- 
port so  much  to  the  master's  reputation  ;  their  good 
word  concerning  him,  their  good  darriage  toward 
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Ilim  doth  not  credit  him  so  much.    But  those  whom  SERM 
he  employs  in  matters  of  highest  trust  and  import-     ^^' 
ance  to  his  affairs,  whom  he  places  in  the  nearest 
degree  to  himself,  (seats  even  in  his  own  throne, 
upon  his  own  tribunal,)  whom  he  feeds  plentifully 
and  daintily,  maintains  in  a  handsome  garb,  allows 
largely,  as  their  deportment  doth  much  reflect  on 
their  lord's  esteem,  as  they  are  highly  capable  of  ad- 
Tandng  his  repute ;  so  all  the  rules  of  ingenuity  and 
gratitude,  all  the  laws  of  justice  and  equity  do  oblige 
them  earnestly  to  endeavour  it.     And  it  is  indeed  no 
less  their  concernment  to  do  so.     For  if  there  be 
disorders,  prejudicial  to   the  master's  honour  and 
interest,  frequently  committed  in  the  family,  it  is 
those  servants  must  be  responsible :  if  due  order  be 
there  kept  to  his  glory  and  advantage,  they  shall 
chiefly  be  commended,  and  peculiarly  hear  the  Euge^  Matt,  zzr 
hone  serve.     They  must  be  loaded  with  other  men's  *^* 
faults,  or  crowned  for  other  men's  virtues,  as  their 
behaviour  hath   respectively  contributed  to   them. 
Those  universal   rules  of  equity,  proposed  in  the 
Gospel,  will,  in  God's  reckoning  with  and  requiting 
men,  be  punctually  observed :  to  whomsoever  much  Luke  xU. 
M  given,  oj' him  much  shall  be  required;  answer-^  ' 
able  to  the  improvement  of  what  is  delivered  in  trust 
shall  the  acceptance  be. 

I  have  insisted  somewhat  more  largely  on  this 
point,  because  our  text  hath  a  particular  aspect 
thereon ;  the  words  being  uttered  upon  occasion  of 
Eli,  then  judge  in  Israel,  his  not  using  authority  to 
these  purposes ;  his  forbearing  to  redress  a  grievous 
abuse,  committed  by  his  own  sons,  to  the  disservice 
and  dishonour  of  God.  Whence  to  persons  of  his 
rank  is  this  law  especially  directed;  upon  them  is 
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SERM.  this  duty  chiefly  incumbent :  on  them  assuredly,  (as 

^^'     sure  as  God  is  true,)  if  they  will  observe  the  duty, 

the  reward  shall  be  conferred.     Grod  will  certainly 

not  only  preserve  the  honour  they  have  already,  but 

will  accumulate  more  honours  on  them. 

These  are  general  truths ;  the  particular  applica- 
tion of  them  is  ours.  God,  I  pray,  vouchsafe  his 
grace  and  blessing,  that  it  may  be  made  to  our  be- 
nefit and  comfort. 

III.  I  should  now  shew  why  the  duty  is  required 
of  us,  or  how  reasonable  it  is.  I  must  not  (and  the 
matter  is  so  palpable  that  I  need  not)  spend  many 
words  on  that.  Grod  surely  doth  not  exact  honour 
from  us  because  he  needs  it,  because  he  is  the  better 
for  it,  because  he,  for  itself,  delights  therein.  For 
(beside  that  he  cannot  want  any  thing  without  him- 
self, that  he  cannot  any  wise  need  mortal  breath  to 
praise  him%  or  hands  of  flesh  to  serve  him,  who 
hath  millions  of  better  creatures  than  we  absolutely 
at  his  devotion,  and  can  with  a  word  create  millions 
of  millions  more,  fitter  than  we  to  honour  him)  the 
best  estimation  we  can  have  of  him  is  much  below 
him ;  the  best  expression  we  can  make  is  very  un- 
worthy of  him.  He  is  infinitely  excellent,  beyond 
Neh.  ix.  5.  what  wc  cau  imafiHlne  or  declare :  his  name  is  ex^ 
13*.  alted  above  aU  blessing  and  praise ;  his  glory  is 

adm."!©.  obove  the  earth  and  heaven.  So  that  all  our  en- 
deavours to  honour  him  are,  in  comparison  to  what 
is  due,  but  defects,  and  in  a  manner  disparagements 
to  him.     It  is  only  then  (which  should  affiect  our 
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ingenuity  to  consider)  his  pure  goodness  that  moves  SERM. 
him,  for  our  benefit  and  advantage,  to  demand  it     ^' 
of  us. 

1.  For  that'  to  honour  God  is  the  most  proper 
work  of  reason ;  that  for  which  primarily  we  were 
designed  and  framed ;  (for  as  other  things  were 
made  to  afibrd  the  matter  and  occasion,  so  man 
was  designed  to  exercise  the  act  of  glorifying  Grod ;) 
whence  the  performance  thereof  doth  preserve  and  Sen.  Ep.  76. 
perfect  our  nature;  to  neglect  it  being  unnatural 

and  monstrous. 

2.  For  that  also  it  is  a  most  pleasant  duty.  He  is 
not  a  man,  (hath  lost  all  natural  ingenuity  and  hu- 
manity»)  who  doth  not  delight  to  make  some  re- 
turns thither,  where  he  hath  found  much  good-will, 
whence  he  hath  felt  great  kindness.  Since  then  all 
the  good  we  have,  we  have  received  from  Grod's  fa- 
vour, it  cannot  but  be  very  pleasant  to  render  some- 
what of  requital,  as  it  were,  unto  him ;  and  we  can 
render  no  other  but  this.  We  cannot  make  God 
more  rich,  more  joyful,  more  happy  than  he  is :  all 
that  we  can  do  is,  to  express  our  reverence  toward 
him. 

3.  For  that  likewise  our  honouring  God  disposes 
us  to  the  imitation  of  him,  (for  what  we  do  reve- 
rence we  would  resemble,)  that  is,  to  the  doing  those 
things  wherein  our  chief  perfection  and  happiness 
consists,  whence  our  best  content  and  joy  doth 
spring. 

4.  In  fine,  for  that  the  practice  of  this  duty  is 
most  profitable  and  beneficial  to  us ;  unto  it  by  an 
eternal  rule  of  justice  our  final  welfare  and  pros- 
perity being  annexed :  whence  God  hath  declared  it 
to  be  the  way  and  condition  of  our  attaining  that 
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SERM.  thing  which  we  so  like  and  prize,  honour  to  oiur- 
^^'     selves ;  the  which  by  promise  he  hath  engaged  him- 
self to  confer  on  those  who  honour  him.     And, 

IV.  This  promise  he  makes  good  several  ways: 
some  of  them  I  shall  briefly  suggest. 

1.  The  honouring  God  is  of  itself  an  honourable 
thing ;  the  employment  which  ennobles  heaven  it- 
self, wherein  the  highest  angels  do  rejoice  and  glory. 
It  IS  the  greatest  honour  of  a  servant  to  bring  credit 
to  his  master,  of  a  subject  to  spread  his  prince's  re- 
nown, and  (upon  grounds  vastly  more  obliging)  of 
a  creature  to  glorify  his  Maker:  that  we  may  do 
so  is  an  honour  we  should  be  glad,  may  be  proud  , 
of. 

2.  By  honouring  God  we  are  imniediately  in* 
stated  in  great  honour ;  we  enter  into  most  noble 
relations,  acquire  most  illustrious  titles,  enjoy  most 
glorious  privileges;  we  become  the  friends  and  £ei- 
vourites  of  heaven,  are  adopted  into  God's  family, 
and  are  styled  his  children ;  do  obtain  a  free  access 
unto  him,  a  sure  protection  under  him,  a  ready 
assistance  from  him  in  all  our  needs.  And  what 
honour  can  exceed,  can  equal  this  ? 

S.  God  hath  so  ordered  it,  that  honour  is  natu- 
rally consequent  upon  the  honouring  him.  God 
hath  made  goodness  a  noble  and  a  stately  thing ; 
hath  impressed  upon  it  that  beauty  and  majesty 
which  commands  an  universal  love  and  veneration, 
which  strikes  presently  both  a  kindly  and  an  awful 
ProT.  xii.  respect  into  the  minds  of  all  men.  The  righteous 
is  (not  only  in  himself,  but  in  common  esteem) 
more  excellent  than  his  neighbour.  Power  may 
be  dreaded,  riches  may  be  courted,  wit  and  know- 
ledge may  be  admired ;  but  only  goodness  is  truly 
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esteemed  and  honoured  ^     Not  only  men  of  good-  S£RM« 
ness  and  discretion,  but  even  the  vulgar  sort  of  men      ^^' 
(jea,  as  Plato  hath  well  observed,  the  worst  men) 
do  pass  this  judgment,  do  prefer  true  goodness  above 
an  things  ^. 

4.  Gtod,  by  his  extraordinary  providence,  as  there 
is  reason  and  occasion,  doth  interpose,  so  as  to  pro- 
care  honour  to  them,  to  maintain  and  further  their 
reputation,  who  honour  him.     God  Jashioneth  thei^xssd^ 
hearts  of  men:  the  hearts  of  the  greatest  men  ar^iw.zzi.i. 
fin  hie  hand;  he  tumeth  them  as  the  rivers  of 
waters  J  whithersoever  he  ivill:    he  consequently 
ndseth  or  depresseth  us,  as  he  pleases,  in  the  judg- 
ments and  affections  of  men.     When  a  man^s  ways^ror.xn.^. 
please  the  JLord^  he  makeih  even  his  enemies  to  he 
at  peace  with  him,  saith  the  Wise  Man  ;  that  is,  he 
disposeth  the  most  averse  minds  to  love  and  honour 
him.     No  envy  can  supplant,  no  slander  can  deface 
the  credit  of  such  a  person ;  since  God  hath  taken 
it   into   his   charge  and  care,  since   he  hath  said 
it,  that  he  will  bring  Jbrth  his  righteousness  as  the  Ps.  xxxtIL 
lighty  and  his  judgment  as  the  noon  day.     God  p'g.  zzz.  7. 
also  by  secret  methods,  and  undiscernible  trains,  or-**^*'^* 
dereth  all  events,  managing  our  thoughts  and  de- 
signs, our  enterprises  and  actions  so,  that  the  result 
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8ERM.  of  them  shall  be  matter  of  benefit,  comfort,  and  le- 
^^'     putation,  or  of  disaster,  regret,  and  disgrace,  as  he 
thinks  good.     Victory  and  success  he  absolutely  dis- 
poseth  of,  and  consequently  of  the  honour  that  fol- 
lows them  ;  and  they  do  usually  attend  the  honours 
Ps.  cxi.  10.  of  God  :  for,  as  it  is  in  the  Psalm,  a  good  success 
^'    '  ^'  have  they  who  keep  his  commandments.     Many  are 
the  instances  of  persons,  (such  as  Abraham,  Joseph, 
Moses,  David,  Job,  and  Daniel,)  who,  for  their  sig- 
nal honouring  of  God,  from  a  base  and  obscure,  or 
from  an  afflicted  and  forlorn  condition,  have,  in  ways 
strange  and  wonderful,  been  advanced  to  eminent 
dignity,  have  been  rendered  most  illustrious,  by  the 
Pft.  evil.  41.  providence  of  him,  who  raise th  the  poor  out  qf  the 
*    dusty  and  lifteth  the  heggar  out  of  the  dunghill,  to 
set  them  among  princes,  and  to  make  them  inherit 
the  throne  of  glory.    He  doth  it  in  an  evident  man- 
ner, and  eminent  degree,  to  some ;  he  doth  it  in  a 
convenient  way,  and  competent  measure,  to  all  that 
honour  him. 
cicTusc.       5.  Whereas  men  are  naturally  inclined  to  bear 
'*  much  regard  to  the  judgment  of  posterity  concern- 

ing them,  are  desirous  to  leave  a  good  name  behind 
them,  and  to  have  their  memory  retained  in  esteem ; 
Proy.x.7.  God  so  disposes  things,  that  the  memory  qf  the  Just 
Pror.  xiii.*  shall  he  blessed;  that  his  righteousness  shall  he  had 
^'  in  everlasting  remembrance;  that  his  light  shall 

re;oice,  (or  bum  clearly  and  pleasantly,  even  when 
his  life  is  put  out  here.)  ^  No  spices  can  so  embalm 
a  man,  no  monument  can  so  preserve  his  name  and 

'^  'Ayoyio},  &i  €OUC€,  fAeXeiv  i^fjuv  kou  rov  CTftra  ^oycv'  ctrct^  kcu  tv 
yy^avovo't  Kara  riva  ^n^ty,  cl  fMp  ^ySponroBwSeo'Tarof,  ov^y  <pporrtl^wTfi  ad' 
TiS*  ol  y  incietKiararot,  xav  votst/rre^  tvaf  ov  c<V  flv  mtra  x^yoy  cv 

iucvdtScw,  Plat.  Epist.  ii. 
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memoiy,  as  a  pious  conversation,  whereby  God  hath  S£RM. 
been  honoured,  and  men  benefited.  The  fame  of  ^' 
such  a  person  is,  in  the  best  judgments,  far  more 
precious  and  truly  glorious,  than  is  the  fame  of  those 
who  have  excelled  in  any  other  deeds  or  qualities. 
For  what  sober  man  doth  not  in  his  thoughts  afford 
a  more  high  and  hearty  respect  to  those  poor  fisher- 
men, who  by  their  heroical  activity  and  patience  did 
honour  Grod  in  the  propagation  of  his  heavenly  truth, 
than  to  all  those  Hectors  in  chivalry,  those  conquer- 
on  and  achievers  of  mighty  exploits,  (those  Alex- 
anders and  Caesars,)  who  have  been  renowned  for 
doing  things  which  seemed  great,  rather  than  for 
perfonning  what  was  truly  good  ?  To  the  honour  of 
those  excellent  poor  men,  conspicuous  monuments 
have  been  erected  every  where ;  anniversary  memo- 
riak  of  their  names  and  virtues  are  celebrated ;  they 
are  never  mentioned  or  thought  of  without  respect ; 
their  commendations  are  interwoven  with  the  praises 
of  their  great  Lord  and  Maker,  whom  they  ho- 
noured c. 

6.  Lastly,  to  those  who  honour  God  here,  God 
hath  reserved  an  honour  infinitely  great  and  excel- 
lent, in  comparison  whereto  all  honours  here  are  but 
dreams,  the  loudest  acclamations  of  mortal  men  are 
but  empty  sounds,  the  brightest  glories  of  this  world 
are  but  duskish  and  fleeting  shadows;  an  honour 
most  solid,  most  durable  ;  an  eternal  weight  of  2  Cor.  ir. 
glory.  They  shall,  in  the  face  of  all  the  world,  be'^' 
approved  by  the  most  righteous  Judge's  unquestion- 
able sentence ;  they  shall  be  esteemed  in  the  unani- 

^  Tvy  df  ^ci6\6n  tcv  XptrroZ  Ka)  ra  o^fJiaTa  XafMitpay  ko,)  i)f^€pal  Kara- 
^Ku^Zg,  hpr^  Tjf  oUovfAeir^^'woitZa-ai,  &C.   Chrj's.  Ill  2  Cor.  Or.  37. 
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S£RM.  mous  opinion  of  angels  and  saints ;  they  shall  be 
r^*  applauded  by  the  general  voice  and  attestation  of 
heaven;  they  shall  then  be  seated  upon  unmove- 
able  thrones,  their  heads  encircled  with  unfading 
crowns,  their  faces  shining  with  rays  of  unconceivable 
glory  and  majesty.  The  less  of  honour  they  have 
received  here,  in  this  transitory  moment  of  life,  the 
more  thereof  they  shall  enjoy  in  that  future  eternal 
state ;  where,  with  him  who,  through  the  whole 
John  Tiii.  course  of  his  life,  sought  not  his  own  honour,  but 
Heb?  u.  o.  ^^  honour  of  him  that  sent  him ;  who jjbr  the  suf 
»*•  »•  fering  of  death,  was  crowned  with  glory  and  ho^ 
nour;  who,  Jbr  the  Joy  that  was  set  bejbre  him,  en- 
dured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  at 
the  right  hand  of  God;  with  those  who  consecrated 
all  their  endeavours,  and  who  sacrificed  their  lives 
to  the  promoting  of  God's  honour,  they  shall  possess 
everlasting  glory.  Which,  together  with  them,  God 
Almighty  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant  unto  us  all, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  to  whom,  with  God 
the  Father,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  for  ever  ail 
honour  and  praise.    Amen. 


SERMON  V. 
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Pbov.  X.  9. 
He  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely. 

X-HE  world  is  much  addicted  to  the  politics;  the  SERM. 
beads  of  men  are  very  busy  in  contrivance,  and  their  ^' 
mouths  are  full  of  talk  about  the  ways  of  consulting 
our  safety,  and  securing  our  interests.  May  we  not 
therefore  presume,  that  an  infallible  maxim  of  po- 
ficy,  proposing  the  most  expedite  and  certain  me- 
thod of  security  in  all  our  transactions,  will  be  enter- 
tained with  acceptance  ?  Such  an  one  the  greatest  <  Kings  Hi. 
politician  and  wisest  man  for  business  (if  we  may 
take  God's  own  word  for  it)  that  ever  was  or  will 
be,  doth  here  suggest  to  us.  For  the  practice  couched 
in  our  text  he  otherwhere  voucheth  for  a  point  of 
policy,  telling  us,  that  a  man  of  under  standing  yToy,xv. 
walketh  uprightly:  and  here  he  recommendeth  it  as 
a  method  of  security,  He  that  walketh  uprightly 
walketh  surely. 

Treating  upon  which  aphorism,  I  shall,  by  God's 
help,  endeavour,  first,  in  way  of  explication,  briefly 
to  describe  the  practice  itself;  then,  in  jyay  of  proof, 
by  some  considerations  to  declare,  that  security  doth 
attend  it. 

For  explication.     To  walk  (as  well  in  the  style  of 
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SERM.  boly  scripture,  as  in  other  writings,  and  even  in 
^'      common  speech)  doth  signify  our  usual  course  of 

dealing,  or  the  constant  tenor  of  our  practice. 
aim  Uprightly^  according  to  the  original,  might  be 
rendered,  i?i  perfection^  or  with  integrity :  and  by 
the  Greek  translators  in  several  places  is  supposed 
chiefly  to  denote  sincerity  and  purity  of  intention. 
He  that  In  effect,  the  phrase.  He  that  walketh  uprightly j 
Us^uprigS- ^^^^  import,  one  who  is  constantly  disposed  in  his 
new,  fear-  designs  and  dealings  to  bear  a  principal  regard  to 
Lord.  the  rules  of  his  duty,  and  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science  :  who  in  every  case  emergent  is  ready  to  per- 
form that,  which  upon  good  deliberation  doth  appear 
most  just  and  fit,  in  conformity  to  God's  law  and 
sound  reason,  without  being  swayed  by  any  appe- 
tite, any  passion,  any  sinister  respect  to  his  own 
private  interest  of  profit,  credit,  or  pleasure,  to  the 
commission  of  any  unlawful,  irregular,  unworthy,  or 
base  act ;  who  generally  doth  act  out  of  good  prin- 
ciples ;  (namely,  reverence  to  God,  charity  to  men, 
sober  regard  to  his  own  true  welfare ;)  who  doth 
aim  at  good  ends,  that  is,  at  God's  honour,  public 
benefit,  his  own  salvation,  other  good  things  subor- 
dinate to  those,  or  well  consistent  with  them ;  who 
doth  prosecute  his  designs  by  lawful  means,  in  fair 
ways,  such  as  honest  providence  and  industry,  vera- 
city and  fidelity,  dependance  upon  God's  help,  and 
prayer  for  his  blessing :  in  short,  one  who  never  ad- 
visedly doth  undertake  any  bad  thing,  nor  any  good 
thing  to  ill  purposes ;  nor  doth  use  any  foul  means 
to  compass  his  intents. 

For  proof.  That  such  an  one  doth  ever  proceed 
with  much  security,  from  the  following  considera- 
tions may  appear. 
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I.  An  upright  walker  is  secure  of  easily  finding  SERM. 
his  way.     For  it  commonly  requireth  no  reach  of     ^' 
wit  or  depth  of  judgment,  no  laborious  diligence  of 
inquiry^  no  curious  intentness  of  observation,  no  soli- 
citous care,  or  plodding  study,  to  discern  in  any  case 
what  is  just ;  we  need  not  much  trouble  our  heads 
about  it,  for  we  can  hardly  be  to  seek  for  it.     If  we 
will  but  open  our  eyes,  it  lieth  in  view  before  us, 
being  the  plain,  straight,  obvious  road,  which  com- 
mon reason  prompteth,  or  which  ordinary  instruc- 
tion pointeth  out  to  us :  so  that  usually  that  direc- 
tion of  Solomon  is  sufficient,  Let  thine  eyes  look^rorAv.ts, 
right  on,  and  let  thine  eyelids  look  straight  be-  jXy.  6. 
Jcre  thee. — Turn  not  to  the  right  handy  nor  to  the 
left. 

The  ways  of  iniquity  and  vanity,  (if  we  may  call 
them  ways,  which  indeed  are  but  exorbitances  and 
seductions  from  the  way,)  ill  designs  and  bad  means 
of  executing  designs,  are  very  unintelligible,  very 
obscure,  abstruse,  and  intricate ;  being  infinitely  va- 
rious, and  utterly  uncertain  :  so  that  out  of  them  to 
pick  and  fix  on  this  or  that  may  puzzle  our  heads, 
and  perplex  our  hearts ;  as  to  pursue  any  of  them 
may  involve  us  in  great  difficulty  and  trouble.  But 
the  ways  of  truth,  of  right,  of  virtue,  are  so  very 
simple  and  uniform,  so  fixed  and  permanent,  so 
clear  and  notorious,  that  we  can  hardly  miss  them, 
or  (except  wilfully)  swerve  from  them.  For  they 
by  divine  wisdom  were  chalked  out,  not  only  for  in- 
genious and  subtile  persons,  (men  of  great  parts,  of 
refined  wits,  of  long  experience,)  but  rather  for  the 
vulgar  community  of  men,  the  great  body  of  God's 
subjects,  consisting  in  persons  of  meanest  capacity 
and  smallest  improvement :  being  designed  to  make 
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SERM.  toise  the  simple^  to  give  the  young  man  knowledge 
^'  and  discretion  :  to  direct  all  sorts  of  people  in  their 
Paai.xix. 7. duty,  toward  their  happiness;  according  to  that  in 
Prov.viu.i.  the  prophet,  A  high  way  shall  he  there ^  and  it  shall 
Fs^cxix.Q.  *^  called.  The  way  of  holiness — the  way  faring  men^ 
isa.  XXXV.  though  foolsy  sholl  not  err  therein. 
^}\  yy"  They  are  in  very  legible  characters  graven  by  the 
Rom.  ii.  15.  finger  of  God  upon  our  hearts  and  consciences,  so 
ai.       '    that  by  any  considerate  reflection  inwards  we  may 
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^^  xxxni.  ^^gjjy  j.^gj  thcm  I  oT  thcy  are  extant  in  God's  word, 
there  written  as  with  a  sunbeam,  so  perspicuously 
expressed,  so  frequently  inculcated,  that  without 
gross  negligence  or  strange  dulness  we  cannot  but 
descry  them.  For  who  with  half  an  eye  may  not 
see,  that  the  practice  of  pious  love  and  reverence 
toward  God,  of  entire  justice  and  charity  toward 
our  neighbour,  of  sober  temperance  and  purity  to- 
ward ourselves,  is  approved  by  reason,  is  prescribed 
by  God  to  us  ? 

Prov.  iv.  19.        -.-  •Ill  .  11 

ii  13. 15.  Hence  m  the  holy  scnptures,  as  bad  ways  are 
I'saiJxixil  called  dark,  crooked,  rough,  slippery  ways ;  so  the 
xixv*6  ^  good  ways  are  said  to  be  =  clear,  plain,  direct,  even 
ixxiii.  18.   ways  :  ^  The  path  of  the  just,  say  they,  is  a^  a  shin^ 

Jcr.  xxiii«     •».»  ^  Tw     t  t  t  »• 

"•  '^  l^ht    All  the  words  of  my  mouth  are  plain  to 

13  '  him  that  understandeth,  (or,  that  considereth  them.) 
Lukrinf*  ^yfoot  standeth  in  an  even  place.  The  law  of  his 
^■^jj^j*^'*^]  GW  is  in  his  heart:  and  none  of  his  steps  shall 
xxviii.  14.  sUde. 

"•ProT.  iv. 

18.  yiii.  8,  Hence  it  is  affirmed,  that  an  upright  man  doth 
n«»T«i»«;.  hardly  need  any  conduct  beside  his  own  honesty. 
iX^Lxx'^or,  ^The  integrity,  saith  Solomon,  of  the  upright 
\TXxxv\\  *^^^  guide  them ;  and,  The  righteousness  of  the 
31.  xxFi.  I  ^ perfect  shall  direct  his  way. 
xviii.  36.         But  in  case  such  an  one  should  ever  be  at  a  stand 

«  Prov.  zi. 
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or  at  a  loss,  in  doubt  of  his  course,  he  hath  always  at  SERM. 
hand  a  most  sure  guide  to  conduct  or  direct  him. 
It  is  but  asking  the  way  of  him,  or  saying,  with  the 
Psalmist,  ^  Shew  me  thy  waysy  O  Lard^  teach  me '  Ps.  xxr.  4. 
thy  paths ;  Teach  me  to  do  thy  will,  and,  Lead  me^\i^^,' 
in  the  way  everlasting ;  O  let  me  not  wander  from  ^j^',' ^^ 

%cmmmandments :    and  then   ^his  ears^  as  the<^*^-*^ 
29     \%.    3C 

prophet  saith,  shall  hear  a  word  behind  him,  say*  &c. 
vsg^  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it;  then  the  words  21/ 
of  the  Psalmist  shaU  be  verified,  JFhat  man  is  he^,"^""'^' 
Aat  Jeareth  the  Lord?  Him  shall  he  teach  iii»"^s»3. 
the  way  that  he  shall  choose.     The  meek  will  he 
guide  in  Judgment,  and  the  meek  he  will  teach  his 
way. 

Hence  is  the  upright  man  happily  secured  from 
tiring  pains  in  the  search,  from  racking  anxieties  in 
the  choice,  from  grating  scruples  and  galling  regrets 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  way. 

II.  The  upright  walker  doth  tread  upon  firm 
ground.  He  doth  build  his  practice,  not  upon  the  (Pror.  xii. 
perilous  bogs,  the  treacherous  quagmires,  the  de-^*^ 
Touring  quicksands  of  uncouth,  bold,  impious  para* 
doxes,  (such  as  have  been  vented  by  Epicurus,  by 
Machiavel,  by  others  more  lately,  whose  infamous 
names  are  too  well  known,  as  the  efiects  of  their 
pestilent  notions  are  too  much  felt;)  but  upon  solid, 
safe,  approved,  and  well-tried  principles;  viz.  these, 
and  the  like  coherent  with  them :  That  there  is  an 
eternal  God,  incomprehensibly  powerful,  wise,  just, 
and  good ;  who  is  always  present  with  us,  and  ever 
intent  upon  us ;  viewing  not  only  all  our  external 
actions,  (open  and  secret,)  but  our  inmost  cogita- 
tions, desires,  and  intentions,  by  the  which  our  ac- 
tions chiefly  are  to  be  estimated :  that  he,  as  go- 
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SERM.  vernor  of  the  world,  and  judge  of  men,  doth  concern 
^'  himself  in  all  human  affairs,  disposing  and  manag- 
ing  all  events  according  to  his  righteous  pleasure; 
exacting  punctual  obedience  to  his  laws,  and  dis- 
pensing recompenses  answerable  thereto ;  with  im- 
partial justice  rewarding  each  man  according  to  the 
purposes  of  his  heart  and  the  practices  of  his  life  : 
that  all  our  good  and  happiness  doth  absolutely 
depend  on  6od*s  favour ;  so  that  to  please  him  can 
only  be  true  wisdom,  and  to  offend  him  the  greatest 
folly :  that  virtue  is  incomparably  the  best  endow- 
ment whereof  we  are  capable,  and  sin  the  worst  mis- 
chief to  which  we  are  liable  :  that  no  worldly  good 
or  evil  is  considerable  in  comparison  with  goods  or 
evils  spiritual :  that  nothing  can  be  really  profitable 
or  advantageous  to  us,  which  doth  not  consist  with 
our  duty  to  God,  doth  not  somewise  conduce  to  our 
spiritual  interest  and  eternal  welfare :  yea,  that  every 
thing  not  serviceable  to  those  purposes  is  either  a 
frivolous  trifle,  or  a  dangerous  snare,  or  a  notable  da- 
mage, or  a  woeful  bane  to  us  :  that  content  of  mind, 
springing  from  innocence  of  life,  from  the  faithful 
discharge  of  our  duty,  from  satisfaction  of  conscience, 
from  a  good  hope  in  regard  to  God  and  our  future 
state,  is  in  our  esteem  and  choice  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  all  the  delights  which  any  temporal 
possession  or  fruition  can  afford;  and,  that  a  bad 
mind  is  the  sorest  adversity  which  can  befall  us. 
Such  are  the  grounds  of  upright  practice,  more  firm 
than  any  rock,  more  unshakeable  than  the  founda- 
tions of  heaven  and  earth ;  the  which  are  assured 
by  the  sacred  oracles,  and  attested  by  many  remark- 
able providences ;  have  ever  been  avowed  by  the 
wiser  sort^  and  admitted  by  the  general  consent  of 
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men,  as  for  their  truth,  most  agreeable  to  reason,  SERM. 
and  for  their  usefulness,  approved  by  constant  ex- 
perience;  the  belief  of  them  having  apparently  most 
wholesome  influence  upon  all  the  concerns  of  life, 
both  public  and  private;  indeed,  being  absolutely 
needful  for  upholding  government,  and  preserving 
human  society ;  no  obligation,  no  faith  or  confidence 
.  between  men,  no  friendship  or  peace  being  able  to 
subsist  without  it.  Whence  the  practice  built  on 
such  foundations  must  be  very  secure.  And  if  God 
shall  not  cease  to  be,  if  he  will  not  let  go  the  reins, 
if  his  word  cannot  deceive,  if  the  wisest  men  are  not 
infatuated,  if  the  common  sense  of  mankind  do  not 
prove  extravagant,  if  the  main  props  of  life  and  pil- 
lars of  society  do  not  fail ;  he  that  walketh  uprightly, 
doth  proceed  on  sure  grounds. 

III.  The  upright  person  doth  walk  steadily,  main- 
taining his  principal  resolutions,  and  holding  his 
main  course,  through  all  occasions,  without  flinch- 
ing or  wavering,  or  desultory  inconsistence  and  fickle- 
ness ;  his  integrity  being  an  excellent  ballast,  hold- 
ing him  tight  and  well  poised  in  his  deportment ;  so 
that  waves  of  temptation  dashing  on  him  do  not 
make  him  roll  in  uncertainty,  or  topple  over  into 
unworthy  practices. 

Lust,  passion,  humour,  interest,  are  things  very 
mutable,  as  depending  upon  temper  of  body,  casual- 
ties of  time,  the  winds  and  tides  of  this  vertiginous 
world  :  whence  he  that  is  guided  or  moved  by  them 
must  needs  be  many  minded  and  unstable  in  all  his  j&meB  \,  s. 
ways ;  will  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunken  man^  Ps.  crU.  a;. 
and  he  at  his  wifs  end;  never  enjoying  any  settled 
rest  of  mind,  or  observing  a  smooth  tenor  of  action. 
But  a  good  conscience  is  very  stable,  and  persisteth 
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SERM.  unvaried  through  all  circumstances  of  time,  in  all 
^'      vicissitudes  of  fortune.     For  it  steereth  by  immove- 
able pole-stars,  the  inviolable  rules  of  duty ;  it  aim- 
eth  at  marks  which  no  force  can  stir  out  of  their 
place ;   its  objects  of  mind  and   affection  are   not 
transitory ;  its  hopes  and  confidences  are  fixed  on 
•tir^ytm.  the  rock  of  ages.     Whence  an  upright  person  in  all 
tenacem     cascs,  and  all  conditions,  (prosperous  or  adverse,)  is 
Tiipu!m/&c.  *h^  same  man,  and  goeth  the  same  way.     Contin- 
^^*         gences  of  affairs  do  not  unhinge  his  mind  from  its 
good   purposes,  or  divert   his  foot  from  the   right 
course.     Let  the  weather  be  fair  or  foul,  let  the 
world  smile  or  frown,  let  him  get  or  lose  by  it,  let 
him  be  favoured  or  crossed,  commended  or  reproach- 
2Cor.vi.8.ed,  {by  honour  and  dishonour^  hy  evil  report  and 
good  report^)  he  will  do  what  his  duty  requireth : 
the  external  state  of  things  must  not  alter  the  moral 
reason  of  things  with  him.     This  is  that  which  the 
Psai.cxii.;.  Psalmist  observeth  of  him ;  He  shall  not  be  afraid 
of  evil  tidings^  for  his  heart  standeth  fast^  and  he- 
Prov.  iii.    Uevcth  in  the  Lord,     His  heart  is  stablished,  and 
will  not  shrink.    And  this  the  Wise  Man  promiseth 
Proy.zvi.a.to  him  ;  Commit  thy  works  unto  the  Lord,  and  thy 
thoughts  shall  be  established. 

Hence  a  man  is  secured  from  diffidence  in  him- 
self, and  distraction  in  his  mind,  from  frequently 
being  off  the  hooks,  from  leading  an  unequal  life, 
clashing  with  itself,  from  deluding  and  disappointing 
those  with  whom  he  converseth  or  dealeth,  and  con- 
sequently from  the  inconveniences  issuing  thence. 

IV.  The  way  of  uprightness  is  the  surest  for  de- 
spatch, and  the  shortest  cut  toward  the  execution 
or  attainment  of  any  good  purpose ;  securing  a  man 
from  irksome  expectations  and  tedious  delays,  the 
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which,  as  the  Wise  Man  saith,  ilo  make  the  heart  SERM. 

ikk.  V' 

It  in  scripture  is  called  the  straight  and  the  plain  ?>«▼•  ^iu. 
waif.  And  as  in  geometry,  of  all  lines  or  surfaces  i^^  -^  ^. 
contained  within  the  same  bounds,  the  straight  line 
ind  the  plain  surface  are  the  shortest ;  so  it  is  also 
in  morality :  by  the  right  line  of  justice,  upon  the 
|dain  ground  of  virtue,  a  man  soonest  will  arrive  to 
any  well-chosen  end. 

In  this  way  there  are  no  bewildering  intrigues 
and  mazes,  no  crooked  windings  and  turnings,  no 
occasions  forcing  men  to  dance  hither  and  thi- 
ther,  to  skip  backward  and  forward,  to  do  and 
undo  ;  which  courses  do  protract  business,  and  com- 
monly do  hinder  from  ever  despatching  it.  But  a 
man  acting  justly  and  fairly  doth  continually  pro* 
ceed  on  in  the  direct  open  road,  without  retreat, 
excursion,  or  deflection ;  not  turning  aside  (as  theProv.ir.27. 
phrase  is  in  holy  writ)  to  the  right  hand  or  to  /AexxTiiCit^' 

left. 

To  clamber  over  fences  of  duty,  to  break  through 

hedges  of  right,  to  trespass  upon  hallowed  enclo- 
sures, may  seem  the  most  short  and  compendious 
ways  of  getting  thither  where  one  would  be :  but 
doth  not  a  man  venture  breaking  his  neck,  or  scratch- 
ing his  face,  incurring  mischief  and  trouble  thereby  ? 
Is  he  not  liable  to  the  fate  to  which  the  Preacher 
doometh  him.  He  that  diggeth  a  pit  shall JaU  1/2 to  Eccies.  x.8. 
it:  and  whoso  hreaketh  a  hedge ^  a  serpent  shall 
bite  him  ?  For  instance,  to  grow  rich,  fraud,  extor- 
tion, corruption,  oppression,  overreaching  and  sup- 
planting may  seem  the  readiest  and  most  expedite 
ways ;  but  in  truth  they  are  the  furthest  ways  about, 
or  rather  no  ways  at  all :  for  that  which  is  got  by 
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SERM.  those  means  is  not  our  own ;  nor  is  the  possession 
^'      it  truly  wealth,  but  usurpation,  or  detention  of  8| 
and  rapine,  which  we  ought  to  disgorge.    And  how- 
ever to  the  getting  it  there  are  often  mighty  difli- 
culties  occurring  from  men,  there  are  commonly  in- 
(Pror.xxiii.superable  obstacles  interposed  by  God;   who  hath  3 
'  expressly  condemned  and  cursed  those  ways,  declar-  ^ 

Prov.  xiii.  iug,  that  Wealth  gotten  hy  vanity  (or  cozenage)  shall  ^ 
xxtMi"22/*^  diminished;  that  he  that  oppresseth  to  increase 
Jer  xfU  ^  ^^^  riches^  shall  surely  come  to  want ;  that  he,  who 
>»•)  (thus)  hasteth  to  be  rich^  hath  an  evil  eye,  and   i 

considereth  ?iot  that  poverty  shall  come  upon  him  ;    • 
that  as  the  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs,  and  hatcheth 
them  not ;  so  he  that  getteth  riches  and  not  fty 
right  J  shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and 
at  his  end  shall  he  a  fool.     Whereas  the  plain  way 
of  honest,  harmless  industry,  (joined  with  a  pious 
regard  to   him  who   is  the   dispenser  of  all  good 
things,)  how  slow  soever  it  may  seem,  is  the  most 
speedy,  because  the  only  safe  way  to  thrive ;  hav- 
ing, beside  all  secondary  advantages,  the  security  of 
Prov.  X.  4-  those  oracles  ;  The  hand  of  the  diligent  shall  make 
xiT^ii!^   rich :  He  that  gather eth  hy  labour  shall  increase  : 
pl*cxii.3.  l^y  humility  and  the  fear  of  the  Ijord  are  riches^ 
and  honour,  and  life. 

V.  The  way  of  uprightness  is  in  itself  very  safe, 

free  of  danger,  tending  to  no  mischief;  according 

ProvjKxviii.to  those  sayiugs  of  the  Wise  Man  ;   There  shall  no 

xfii^el^xr  ^^*^  happen  to  the  just:  In  the  way  of  righteous- 

3|.:iu.  2r.  ^^gg  ig  life;  and  in  the  path  thereof  there  is  no 

death. 

He  who  designeth  only  that  which  is  just  and 
reasonable,  who  innocently  and  fairly  prosecuteth 

Ps.  xxxvii.  his  intent,  can  nm  no  great  hazard,  cannot  fall  into 
«4. 
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ioy  extreme  disaster,  cannot  irrecoverably  sink  into  8ERM. 
Miserable  disappointment.  ^^* 

He  probably  will  not  receive  much  harm  from 
meoy  or  trouble  from  the  world :  for,  as  he  meaneth 
irmocently,  as  he  dealeth  inoffensively,  (not  violently 
ti|  assailing,  nor  fraudulently  circumventing,  not  any 
m'se  injuriously  or  maliciously  abusing  any  man,)  as 
^\  be  doth  yield  no  just  provocation  or  urgent  tempta- 
tion to  oppose  him ;  so  he  is  not  very  likely  to  meet 
with  obstructions  or  crosses  thwarting  his  designs. 
He  can  hardly  raise  up  adversaries  ;  at  least  such  as 
will  prove  very  formidable,  or  very  fierce  and  im- 
placable toward  him. 

He  may  be  sure  that  few  wise  men,  and  no  good 
men,  will  trouble  him  ;  but  that  such  rather  will  af- 
ford their  countenance  and  furtherance  to  his  under- 
takings. 

But  assuredly  he  shall  have  the  favourable  pro- 
tection of  Almighty  God,  who  throughly  knowing 
his  heart,  and  observing  the  righteousness  of  his  in- 
tentions and  proceedings,  will  not  suffer  him  to  in- 
cur any  notable,  destructive,  remediless  calamity. 
His  prayer,  dictated  by  good  conscience.  Let  iw/^- Psai.  xxr. 
grity  and  uprightness  jxreserve  me^  will  certainly  be  (Pw.  xiii. 
heard;  God  having  passed  his  word  for  it  in  num-p'rov]  n.  7. 

•  •  • 

berless  places  of  scripture;  particularly  in  those  re-*]^".':.*jg 
markable  words  of  Isaiah  :  ""He  that  walketh  right- ""^'^  ^s-.. 
eouslyy  and  speaketh  uprightly ;  he  that  despiseth  2. 30. 35. 
ike  gain  of  oppressions^  that  shaketh  his  ha?ids  xxw! 4I  $. 
from  holding  of  bribes^  that  stoppeth  his  ears  from  ,^,  "*  '^' 
hearing  of  blood,  and  shutteth  his  eyes  from  seeing\^^^'^^^' 
evil;  he  shall  dwell  on  high:  his  place  of  defence 
shall  he  the  munitiofis  of  rocks ;  his  bread  shall  be 
given  him,  his  water  shall  be  sure.     That  is,  a  man 
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SERM.  who  is  constantly  upright  in  his  dealings  shall  hf\ 
^'      the  divine  Providence  be  infallibly  and  impr^nabfy 
preserved  from  any  grievous  mischief^  from  any  sore 
want,  from  any  extreme  distress. 

The  way  of  uprightness  is  ever  guarded  with 

angels,  ready  to  promote  the  affairs  of  the  honest 

person,  or  at  least  to  protect  him  from  evil.     He^ 

may  hopefully  say  to  himself,  as  Abraham  did  to  hk 

Gen.  xxiT.  servant.  The  Lord,  before  whom  I  walk,  wiU  send 

his  angel  with  thee,  and  prosper  thy  way :  or  he 

confidently  may  apply  to  himself  that  of  the  Psalm-* 

PmI.  xci.    ist.  He  shaU  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee,  to 

"* "'      keep  thee  in  aU  thy  ways.     They  shall  bear  thee 

up  in  their  hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a 

stone. 

However,  the  sequel  will  be  tolerable :  whatever 
the  success  of  his  undertaking  be,  it  can  be  no 
ruin,  no  slur,  no  heart-breaking  to  him.  His  con- 
science is  safe,  his  credit  is  entire,  his  hopes  are 
good;  he  is  perfectly  secure  from  being  tainted 
with  foul  guilt,  from  being  exposed  to  due  reproach, 
from  being  stung  with  vexatious  remorse,  from  being 
plunged  into  a  gulf  of  desperation  or  disconsolate- 
ness.    For, 

VI.  The  way  of  uprightness  is  fair  and  pleasant. 

He  that  walketh  in  it  hath  good  weather,  and  a 

clear  sky  about  him;  a   hopeful  confidence  and  a 

Pror.  ui.  cheerful  satisfaction  do  ever  wait  upon  him.     It  is 

'^  ^'oy,  as  the  Wise  Man  saith,  to  the  just  to  do  judg^ 

ment. 

(ProT.xxiii.     Being  conscious  to  himself  of  an  honest  meaning, 

i7»  i80     and  a  due  course  of  prosecuting  it,  he  feeleth  no 

check  or  struggling  of  mind,  no  regret  or  sting  of 

heart;  being  throughly  satisfied  and  pleased  with 
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wlmt  he  is  about,  his  judgment  approving,  and  his  SERM. 
win  acquiescing  in  his  procedure,  as  worthy  of  him- 
self,  agreeable  to  reason,  and  conformable  to  his 
dutj. 

He  therefore  briskly  moveth  forward  with  ala- 
crity and  courage ;  there  being  within  him  nothing 
to  control  or  countermand  him,  to  pull  him  back,  to 
make  him  halt,  to  distract  or  disturb  him. 

Nor  hardly  can  any  thing  abroad  dismay  or  dis- 
courage him.  For  he  may  reasonably  hope  for  the 
good-will  of  men,  and  cannot  hugely  dread  their  op- 
position. He  may  strongly  presume  upon  the  pro- 
pitious aspect  and  favourable  succour  of  Heaven,  Prov*zi- 30. 
which  always  smileth  and  casteth  benign  influences 
on  honest  undertakings. 

He  that  hath  chosen  a  good  way  may  with  assur-  Jer.  zzzU. 
ance  commend  his  way  to  6od*s  providence ;  he  may  Prov.  xxir. 
depend  upon  God  for  his  concurrent  benediction  ;  Heb.  w.  16. 
he  with  an  humble  boldness  may  address  prayers  to 
God  for  his  protection  and  aid.     He  so  doing  hath 
interest  in  divers  clear  declarations  and  express  pr0-5.iv.  22.  * 
mises  of  good  success;  such  as  those;  Cammit  thy^rov,xy\,3. 

E«cc1qs  ii 

way  unto  the  Lord^  trust  also  in  him^  and  he  shall  10^ 
bring  it  to  pass.     The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  aU  thatjT^'l', 
call  upon  him  in  truth  :  he  will  fulfil  the  desire  ?/prov**x?24. 
them  that  fear  him;  he  will  hear  their  cr^i.  awrfP«"^^:*^» 

•^  *'  19.  XXXIV. 

wUl  save  them.  15-  zxvi. 


II. 


XXXI. 


He  may  dare  to  refer  his  case  to  the  severest  ex-  job  xxii. 
amination,  saying  with  Job,  *  Let  me  he  weighed  in  ' jo^ 
an  even  balance^  that  God  may  know  mine  ifite-^' 
grity;  and  with  the  Psalmist,  ^  Judge  me^  O  Z/orrf, »» Psai.  vii. 
according  to  my  righteousness^  and  according  to  ' 
mine  integrity  that  is  in  me. 
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SERM.      He  with  an  humble  confidence  can  appeal  to  Grod^ 
^'      borrowing  the  words  of  Hezekiah,  ^/ A^^^^cA  thee^ 

<  a  Kings    O  Lord^  remember  how  I  have  walked  before  thee 

"'  ^'  in  truth  and  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  have  done 
that  which  is  good  in  thy  sight. 

Prov.  X.  28.  Hence,  The  hope  of  the  righteous y  as  the  Wise 
Man  telleth  us,  is  gladness.  He,  considering  the 
goodness,  the  justice,  the  fidelity  of  God,  whereof 
his  integrity  doth  render  him  capable  and  a  proper 
object,  cannot  but  conceive  a  comfortable  hope  of  a 
good  issue. 

And  obtaining  success,  he  doth  not  only  enjoy  the 
material  pleasure  thereof,  but  the  formal  satisfaction 
that  it  is  indeed  good  success,  or  a  blessing  indulged 
to  him  by  special  favour  of  God ;  enabling  him  to 

PmI.  xviii.  say  with  the  Psalmist,  The  Lord  rewarded  me 
according  to  my  righteousness ;  according  to  the 
cleanness  of  my  hands  hath  he  recompensed  me. 
For  I  have  kept  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and  have 
not  wickedly  departed  from  my  God. 

However,  an  upright  dealer  hath  this  comfortable 
reserve,  that  whatever  doth  befall  him,  however  the 
business  goeth,  he  shall  not  condemn  and  punish 
himself  with  remorse  ;  he  shall  not  want  a  consola- 
tion able  to  support  and  to  erect  his  mind.  He  shall 
triumph,  if  not  in  the  felicity  of  his  success,  yet  in 
the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  the  innocence  of  his 
deportment ;  even  as  blessed  Job  did  under  all  the 
pressures  of  his  adversity :  for,  Till  I  die,  said  he,  / 
will  not  remove  my  integrity  from  me.  My  righU 
eousness  I  hold  fast,  and  will  not  let  it  go :  my 
heart  shall  not  reproach  me  so  long  as  I  live. 
So  true  it  is  upon  all  accounts,  that,  according  to 
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that  assertion  in  the  Psalm,  Light  is  sown  for  the  SERM. 
figkteouSf  and  Joyful  gladness  for  the  upright  in      ^' 

\titWrt.  PaaLxcrU. 

VII.  He  that  walketh  uprightly  is  secure  as  to"* 
his  honour  and  credit.  He  is  sure  not  to  come  off 
disgracefully,  either  at  home  in  his  own  apprehen- 
sons,  or  abroad  in  the  estimations  of  men.  He 
doth  not  blush  at  what  he  is  doing,  nor  -doth  re- 
proach himself  for  what  he  hath  done.  No  blemish 
w  blame  can  stick  upon  his  proceeding. 

By  pure  integrity  a  man  first  maintaineth  a  due 
respect  and  esteem  for  himself,  then  preserveth  an 
eatire  reputation  with  others :  he  reflecteth  on  his 
own  heart  with  complacence,  and  looketh  upon  the 
world  with  confidence.  He  hath  no  fear  of  being 
detected,  or  care  to  smother  his  intents.  He  is  con- 
tent that  his  thoughts  should  be  sounded,  and  his 
actions  sifted  to  the  bottom.  He  could  even  wish 
that  his  breast  had  windows,  that  his  heart  were 
transparent,  that  all  the  world  might  see  through 
him,  and  descry  the  clearness  of  his  intentions.  The 
more  curiously  his  ways  are  marked,  the  more  ex- 
actly his  dealings  are  scanned,  the  more  throughly 
his  designs  are  penetrated  and  known ;  the  greater 
approbation  he  is  sure  to  receive. 

The  issue  of  things  assuredly  will  be  creditable 
to  him;  and  when  the  daylight  hath  scattered  all 
mists,  hath  cleared  all  misprisions  and  mistakes,  his 
reputation  will  shine  most  brightly :  the  event  de- 
claring, that  he  had  no  corrupt  ends ;  the  course  of 
his  proceedings  being  justified  by  the  very  light  of 
things. 

God  himself  wiU   be  concerned  to  vindicate  his 
reputation,  not  suffering  him  to  be  considerably  de- 
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SERM.  famed;  according  to  that  promise,  He  shall  bring 
^'  forth  thy  righteousness  as  the  lights  and  thyjudg^ 
p».  zzxTu.  ment  as  the  noon-day.  That  in  Job  will  be  made 
xxziv.  5.  good  to  him,  Then  shalt  thou  lift  up  thy  face  with^ 
Job  xi  "1*5^.*  ^^^  ^P^^  •  ^^^  he  may  confidently  aver  with  the* 
p»,  cxix.  6.  Psalmist,  Then  shall  I  not  be  ashamed,  when  I 
^^'  ^'      have  respect  to  all  thy  commandments. 

If  he  findeth  good  success,  it  will  not  be  invidious* 
appearing  well  deserved,  and  fairly  procured :  it  will. 
be  truly  honourable,  as  a  fruit  and  recompense  of 
virtue,  as  a  mark  and  pledge  of  the  divine  favour 
toward  him. 
Pb.  xd.  15.      If  he  seemeth  disappointed,  yet  he  will  not  be 
disparaged :  wise  and  candid  men  will  excuse  him ;  ; 
good  men  will  patronise  his  cause ;  no  man  of  sense 
Ps-xxxTii.  and  ingenuity  will  insult  on  his  misfortune.     He 
'^'  shall  not,  as  the  Psalmist  assureth,  be  ashamed 

in  an  evil  time.  Yea,  often  his  repute  from  under 
a  cloud  will  shine,  if  not  with  so  glaring  splendour, 
yet  with  a  pleasant  lustre;  uprightness  disposing 
him  to  bear  adverse  events  with  a  graceful  de- 
cency. 

VIII.  The  particular  methods  of  acting  which  up- 
rightness disposeth  to  observe,  do  3rield  great  secur- 
ity from  troubles  and  crosses  in  their  transactions. 
ProT.  xiii.       What  is  the  conduct  of  the  upright  man  ?  He  is 
S:  I .  dear,  frank,  candid,  harmless,  consistent  in  all  his 

fsai.  xxxn*  ?  ^  7 

3, 4.  xxxiv.  behaviour,  his  discourse,  his  dealing.  His  heart 
"'"'*'  commonly  may  be  seen  in  his  face,  his  mind  doth 
ever  suit  with  his  speech,  his  deeds  have  a  just  cor- 
respondence with  his  professions ;  he  never  faileth 
to  perform  what  he  doth  promise,  and  to  satisfy  the 
expectations  which  he  hath  raised. 

He  doth  not  wrap  himself  in  clouds,  that  none 
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may  see  where  he  is,  or  know  how  to  find  him ;  may  SERM. 
discern  what  he  is^about,  or  whither  he  tendeth.  ^' 

He  disguiseth  not  his  intents  with  fallacious  pre-  Pn>7.  x.  18. 
fences  of  conscience,  of  public  good,  of  special  friend, 
ship  and  respect. 

He  doth  use  no  disingenuous,  spiteful,  unjust  tricks 
or  sleights,  to  serve  the  present  turn. 

He  layeth  no  baits  or  snares  to  catch  men^  allur- t'er.  t.  26. 
ing  them  into  mischief  or  inconvenience.  w.  6.  ix*.  ^' 

As  he  doth  not  affect  any  poor  base  ends,  so  he x.'iAin^e. 
will  not  defile  his  fair  intentions  by  sordid  means  of"j^^*^' 
compassing  them ;  such  as  are  illusive  simulations  '^^*  "^' 
and  subdolous  artifices,  treacherous  collusions,  slyCccies.  x. 
insinuations  and  sycophantic   detractions,  versatile  Psai.  x.  7. 
wbifflings  and  dodgings,  flattering  colloguings  and6['x^.9, 10! 
glozings,  servile  crouchings  and  fawnings,  and  the^'^;^^ 
Kke.  '8- 

Eccla9.xix. 

He  hath  little  of  the  serpent,  (none  of  its  lurking  26. 
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insidiousness,  of  its  surprising  violence,  of  its  ran- 5. 
corous  venom,  of  its  keen  mordacity,)  but  much  ofx^i.'2^5!^ 
the  dove,  (all  its  simplicity,  its  gentleness,  its  fidelity,*'*™' "*'^^* 
its  innocence,)  in  his  conversation  and  commerce. 

His  wisdom  is  ever  tempered  with  sincerity,  and 
seasoned  with  humanity,  with  meekness,  with  cha- 
rity; being  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above ^  first 
pure^  then  peaceable^  gentle^  easy  to  be  entreated^ 
full  of  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without 
hypocrisy. 

He  sometime  may  prudently  reserve   his  mind,  Pro^-  ?>''• 

iO'  XXIX • 

not  venting  it  by  foolish  loquacity:  but  his  wordsn.xiii. 3. 

,      ,         .^    •  .  .  ^       1        •  i6.xxi.  23. 

do  never  clash  with  his  meaning,  so  as  to  deceive  orxii.  23. 

I*  •    .  Ecclas.  XX. 

disappoint  any  man.  ^ 

He  may  warily  prevent  harm  and  decline  perils  :  ^l^.^^"; 

BARROW,  VOL.  I.  K  xiv.  8.  15, 

ID. 
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SERM.  but  it  is  without  hurtful  countermining,  or  deriving 

^'      mischief  on  his  neighbour. 
Ecdes.  viii.     He  may  discreetly  pick  out  seasons,  and  embrace 
opportunities  of  righting  or  benefiting  himself :   but 
he  never  will  seek  or  lay  hold  of  advantages  to  pre- 
judice others. 
ProT.  xii.        He  sometimes  may  repress  insurrections  of  anger 
'  or  disgust :  but  he  never  doth  allow  them  to  bake 
into  rancour  or  malice. 

He  may  be  apt  to  use  courteous,  affable,  obliging 
demeanour,  serving  to  breed  friendships,  and  to  stifle 
enmities :  but  he  never  thereby  meaneth  to  gull,  in- 
veigle, and  entrap  men  ;  or  to  procure  instruments 
and  aids  of  any  perverse  design. 

He  is  no  enemy  to  himself,  but  (according  to  the 
obligations  of  reason  and  conscience)  he  hath  always 
a  regard  to  the  good  of  others ;  nor  is  ever  so  selfish, 
as  to  be  unjust  or  uncharitable  to  any  man. 

The  principal  engines  he  doth  employ  for  achiev- 
ing his  enterprises  are,  a  careful  and  cautious  provi- 
dence in  contriving,  a  sedulous  and  steady  diligence 
in  acting,  a  circumspect  heedfulness  not  to  provoke 
any  man  by  offensive  carriage,  by  injury,  by  discour- 
tesy, to  obstruct  him,  but  rather  by  kind  demonstra- 
tions and  real  beneficence  to  engage  men  to  further 
him  in  his  proceedings  :  but  especially  his  main  in- 
strument, wherein  he  most  confideth,  is  devout  sup- 
plication to  God  for  his  succour  and  blessing. 

Now  is  not  this  conduct  the  most  secure  that  can 

be  ?  doth  it  not  afford  many  great  commodities  and 

advantages  ?  doth  it  not  exempt  from  manifold  fears, 

and  cares,  and  crosses,  and  slaveries  ? 

Prov.xii.        It  cannot  but  derive  blessinfi^s  from  the  God  of 

19.  22.  *^ 
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truth,  the  great  friend  of  simplicity  and  sincerity,  SERM. 
the  hater  of  falsehood  and  guile.  ^ 

And  humanly  regarding  things,  he  that  useth 
these  methods,  doth  from  them  obtain  many  conve- 
mences.  He  doth  not  lie  under  perpetual  constraint, 
engaged  to  keep  a  cbnstant  guard  upon  himself,  to 
watch  his  memory,  to  curb  his  tongue,  to  manage 
his  very  looks  and  gestures,  lest  they  betray  his  in- 
tentions, and  disclose  his  plots.  He  is  not  at  the 
trouble  of  stopping  holes,  of  mending  flaws,  of  patch- 
ing  up  repugnances  in  his  actions,  that  his  mind  do 
not  break  through  them.  He  is  not  afraid  of  the 
disappointment  and  shame  which  attend  the  detec- 
tion of  unworthy  designs.  He  is  not  at  pains  to 
obviate  the  jealousies,  the  surmises^  the  difiidences, 
the  counterplots,  the  preventive  oppositions  and  as- Prov.  xxvi. 
saults,  which  gloomy  closeness  and  crafty  dissimula-xli.  6.'  ' 
tion  ever  do  raise  against  the  practisers  of  them.  In  ^'*^*  "^** 
fine,  men  do  not  shun  the  conversation  and  the  com- 
merce of  an  upright  person,  but  gladly  do  consort 
and  deal  with  him ;  do  seek  his  acquaintance  and 
alliance :  they  are  not  apt  to  distrust  him,  to  suspect 
him,  to  be  shy  and  reserved  in  their  intercourse  with 
him;  but  readily  do  place  an  entire  confidence  in 
him,  and  use  a  clear  frankness  toward  him.  No 
man  doth  fear  him  as  dangerous,  or  will  cross  him 
as  an  adversary.  Whence  as  he  seldom  hath  cause 
to  fear,  or  occasion  to  contest  with  others ;  so  he 
doth  undisturbedly  enjoy  the  benefits  of  society  with 
great  safety,  ease,  and  comfort. 

IX.  Lastly,  an  upright  walker  hath  perfect  se- 
curity, as  to  the  final  result  of  affairs,  that  he  shall 
not  be  quite  baffled  in  his  expectations  and  desires. 

And  if  prosperity  doth  consist  in  a  satisfaction  of 
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SERM.  mind  concerning  events,  he  cannot  fail  of  most  pros- 
^'      perous  success.     Whatsoever  he  doeth^  saith  the 

Psai. i.3.    Psalmist  of  him,  it  shall  prosper.     How  is  that? 

ai.  '  '  Doth  he,  if  he  warreth,  always  get  the  victory  ?  is 
he  perpetually,  when  he  tradeth,  a  considerable 
gainer  ?  will  he  certainly,  after  sowing,  reap  a  plen- 
tiful crop  ?  Probably  yes ;  and  perhaps  no.  Yet  as- 
suredly he  shall  prosper,  in  the  true  notion  of  pros- 

Ps.  zzxrii.  pcrity,  explained  by  those  divine   sayings :  Mark 

Im.  xxxii.  the  perfect  man^  and  behold  the  upright ;  for  the 

^^'  end  of  that  man  is  peace.     The  work  of  righteous-- 

ness  shall  he  peace ^  and  the  effect  of  righteousness 

Eccies.  Till,  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever.  Surely  I  know 
it  shall  be  well  with  them  that  fear  Crod. 

He  cannot  be  much  defeated  in  his  purposes  :  for, 
as  to  his  general,  principal,  absolute  designs,  (that 
is,  his  design  of  pleasing  God,  and  procuring  his  fa- 
vour ;  his  design  of  satisfying  himself,  and  discharg- 
ing his  conscience ;  his  design  of  promoting  his  own 
spiritual  interest,  and  saving  his  soul ;  his  design  of 
doing  good,  of  exercising  charity  to  his  neighbour,  of 
serving  the  public,  of  obliging  the  world  by  virtuous 
example,  and  by  real  beneficence,)  these  he  cannot 
fail  throughly  to  accomplish ;  nothing  can  obstruct 
him  in  the  prosecution,  nothing  can  debar  him  from 
the  execution  of  these  undertakings ;  in  spite  of  all 
the  world,  by  the  succour  of  that  divine  grace  which 
ever  doth  favour  and  further  such  designs,  he  most 
happily  will  achieve  them.  And  for  other  inferior 
designs,  he  can  hardly  be  crossed  in  regard  to  them : 
for  it  is  an  essential  part  of  integrity,  not  otherwise 
to  affect  or  aim  at  private,  secular  interests,  than 
under  condition,  and  with  a  reservation,  if  it  be 
God's  pleasure,  if  it  seem  good  to  divine  wisdom. 
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He  knoweth  that  his  pains  employed  on  any  honest  SERM. 
purpose,  in  a  fair  way,  (be  it  to  procure  some  worldly  ' 
advantage  for  himself,  for  his  relations,  or  for  his 
friend,)  are  not  lost,  if  they  have  the  fruit  of  sub- 
mission to  God's  will,  and  acquiescence  in  the  event 
disposed  by  him.  He  is  assured  that  it  is  good 
luck  to  have  his  project  blasted,  and  that  missing  is 
better  than  getting,  when  by  sovereign  wisdom  it  is 
80  determined.  He  therefore  could  not  so  fix  his 
heart,  or  engage  his  affection  in  any  such  concern, 
that  his  mind  is  surprised,  or  his  passions  discom- 
posed by  a  seeming  adverseness  of  events  to  his  en- 
deavours. So  that  in  effect  he  can  have  no  bad  suc- 
cess. For  how  can  that  occurrence  be  deemed  bad, 
which  plain  reason  dictateth  in  certain  judgment  to 
be  most  expedient  for  him;  about  which  he  ever 
was  very  indifferent,  and  with  which  at  present  he 
is  not  heartily  displeased?  How  can  it  be  taken 
for  disappointment  and  misfortune,  which  one  was 
prepared  to  embrace  with  satisfaction  and  compla- 
cence ? 

Yea,  to  a  person  so  disposed,  that  success  which 
seemeth  most  adverse,  justly  may  be  reputed  the 
best  and  most  happy,  as  promoting  ends  incompar- 
ably more  excellent  than  any  worldly  gain  :  as  pro- 
ducing fruits  exceedingly  more  wholesome  and  more 
savoury  than  any  temporal  commodity ;  as  exercis- 
ing and  improving  the  divinest  virtues,  (humility, 
patience,  meekness,  moderation,  contentedness,)  a 
grain  whereof  is  worth  all  the  wealth,  all  the  pre- 
ferment, all  that  is  desirable  in  the  world. 

Wherefore  let  the  worst  that  can  arrive,  (or  that 
which  human  blindness  and  fondness  do  count  the 
worst,)  yet  upright  persons  do  not  come  off  ill,  or  so 
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S£RM.  (matters  being  rightly  stated)  as  to  be  losers  upon 
•      the  foot  of  the  account. 

If  this  do  not  satisfy  grosser  apprehensions,  we 
may  add,  that  even  in  these  meaner  concerns  Al- 
mighty God  is  pleased  commonly  to  reward  and  en- 
courage upright  persons  by  the  best  success.     For 
he  hath  as  it  were  a  natural  inclination  to  gratify 
those  who  desire  to  please  him ;   and,  as  the  Psal- 
Ptai.xxxv.  mist  expresseth  it,  hath  pleasure  in  the  prosperity 
Prov.xi.     of  his  servants.     He  may  seem  concerned  in  ho- 
XV.'  9.        nour  to  countenance  those  who  have  regard  to  his 
will,  and  who  repose  confidence  in  his  aid ;  discri- 
minating them  from  such  as  presume  to  act  against 
or  without  him,  in  defiance  to  his  will,  with  no  defe- 
i¥o7.  xir.  rence  to  his  providence.     As  they  do  render  him 
his  due  respect,  by  submitting  to  his  authority,  and 
avowing  his  power ;  so  he  will  acknowledge  them 
^f:        by    signally   favouring    their   concerns.     Even    his 
XXX.  9.      truth  and  fidelity  are  engaged  in  their  behalf;   see- 
I,  a.  xci.  I  ing  he  very  often  hath  declared  and  promised,  that 
lo^iLxiv.  in  all  matters,  and  upon  all  occasions,  he  will  be 
Matt.  vi.    ready  to  bless  them. 
JP*       ...       X.  To  conclude;   It  is  an  infinite  advantage  of 

£(CClC8.  Till. 

5-  upright  dealing,  that  at  the  last   issue,  when  all 

10. 20.  X.  6., things  shall  be  most  accurately  tried  and  impartially 
decided,  a  man  is  assured  to  be  fully  justified  in  it, 
(Prov.  xi.    and  plentifully  rewarded  for  it.     As  then  all  the  de- 
'^  ceits,  which  now  pass  under  specious  masks,  shall  be 

laid  bare ;  all  varnish  of  pretence  shall  be  wiped 
off;  all  perverse  intrigues  shall  be  unravelled;  all 
wicked  and  base  intentions  shall  be  quite  stripped  of 
the  veils  which  now  enfold  them  ;  all  shrewd  con- 
trivers and  engineers  of  mischief,  all  practisers  of  un- 
just and  malicious  guile,  shall  be  exposed  to  shame. 
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ihall  lie  down  in  sorrow :  so  then  the  righteous  SERM. 
man  shall  stand  in  great  boldness ;  his  case  will  be        ' 
rightly  stated,  and  fully  cleared  from  slanderous  as- 
persions, from  odious  surmises,  from  unlucky  pre- 
judices and  mistakes  :   what  he  hath  done  shall  be 
approved ;   what  he  hath  suffered  shall  be  repaired. 
So  that  it  then  evidently  will  appear,  that  upright 
simplicity  is  the  deepest  wisdom,  and  perverse  craft 
the  merest  shallowness ;   that  he  who  is   true  and 
just  to  others,  is  most  faithful  and  friendly  to  him- 
self;  that  whoever  doth  abuse  his  neighbour,  is  his 
own  greatest  cheater  and  foe.     For,  In  the  day  Ram.  \ii6. 
when  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus 
Christy  every  marCs  work  shall  be  made  manifest. 
The  Ijord  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  qfi  Cor.  iu. 
darkness,  and  will  make  maiiijest  the  counsels  qf^^'  *^*  ^' 
the  hearts ;  and  then  shaU  ecery  man  have  ]}rnise 
of  God.     Unto  which  our  upright  Judge,  the  King^  Tim.!. 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  •  the  only  wise  God,  be 
honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 
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SERMON   VI. 


OF  THE  DUTY  OF  PRAYER. 


1  Thess.  v.  17. 
Pray  without  ceasing, 

SERM.  XT  is  the  manner  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles,  after 
that  he  hath  discussed  some  main  points  of  doctrine 
or  discipline,  (which  occasion  required  that  he  should 
clear  and  settle,)  to  propose  several  good  advices  and 
rules,  in  the  observance  whereof  the  life  of  Christian 
practice  doth  consist.  So  that  he  thereby  hath  fur- 
nished us  with  so  rich  a  variety  of  moral  and  spi- 
ritual precepts,  concerning  special  matters,  subordi- 
nate to  the  general  laws  of  piety  and  virtue ;  that 
out  of  them  might  well  be  compiled  a  body  of  ethics, 
or  system  of  precepts  de  qfficiisy  in  truth  and  in  com- 
pleteness far  excelling  those  which  any  philosophy 
hath  been  able  to  devise  or  deliver.  These  he  rang- 
eth  not  in  any  formal  method,  nor  linketh  together 
with  strict  connexion,  but  freely  scattereth  them,  so 
as  from  his  mind  (as  out  of  a  fertile  soil,  impregnated 
with  all  seeds  of  wisdom  and  goodness)  they  did 
aptly  spring  up,  or  as  they  were  suggested  by  that 
holy  Spirit  which  continually  guided  and  governed 
him. 

Among  divers   such  delivered  here,  this   is  one, 
which  shall  be  the  subject  of  my  present  discourse  ; 
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the  which,  having  no  other  plain  coherence  (except  SERM. 
by  affinity  of  matter)  with  the  rest  enclosing  it,  I      ^^' 
thtll  consider  absolutely  by  itself,  endeavouring  some- 
what to  explain  it,  and  to  urge  its  practice. 

Pray  without  ceasing.  For  understanding  these 
words,  let  us  first  consider  what  is  meant  by  the 
act  enjoined,  praying ;  then,  what  the  qualification 
or  circumstance  adjoined,  without  ceasing^  doth  im- 
port. 

1.  The  wotA  prayer  doth,  in  its  usual  latitude  of 
acception,  comprehend  all  sorts  of  devotion,  or  all 
that  part  of  religious  practice,  wherein  we  do  imme- 
diately address  ourselves  to  God,  having  by  speech 
(oral  or  mental)  a  kind  of  intercourse  and  conversa- 
tion with  him.  So  it  includeth  that  praise  which 
we  should  jrield  to  Grod,  implying  our  due  esteem  of 
his  most  excellent  perfections,  most  glorious  works, 
most  just  and  wise  dispensations  of  providence  and 
grace ;  that  thanksgiving  whereby  we  should  express 
an  affectionate  resentment  of  our  obligation  to  him 
for  the  numberless  great  benefits  we  receive  from 
him ;  that  acknowledgment  of  our  entire  dependance 
upon  him,  or  our  total  subjection  to  his  power  and 
{Measure ;  together  with  that  profession  of  faith  in 
him,  and  avowing  of  service  to  him,  which  we  do 
owe  as  his  natural  creatures  and  subjects;  that 
humble  confession  of  our  infirmity,  our  vileness,  our 
guilt,  our  misery,  (joined  with  deprecation  of  wrath 
and  vengeance,)  which  is  due  from  us  as  wretched 
men,  and  grievous  sinners ;  that  petition  of  things 
needful  or  convenient  for  us,  (of  supply  in  our  wants, 
of  succour  and  comfort  in  our  distresses,  of  direction 
and  assistance  in  our  'undertakings,  of  mercy  and 
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SERM.  pardon  for  our  offences^)  which  our  natural  state 
^^'  (our  poor,  weak,  sad,  and  sinful  state)  doth  engagie 
us  to  seek;  that  intercession  for  others,  which  gene- 
ral charity  or  special  relation  do  require  from  us,  as 
concerned  or  obliged  to  desire  and  promote  their 
good.  All  these  religious  performances  prayer,  in 
its  larger  notion,  doth  comprise ;  according  where- 
to in  common  use  the  whole  body  of  divine  service^ 
containing  all  such  acts,  is  termed  prayer;  and 
temples,  consecrated  to  the  performance  of  all  holy 
duties,  are  styled  houses  of  prayer ;  and  that  brief 
directory,  or  pregnant  form  of  all  devotion,  which 
our  Lord  dictated,  is  called  his  prayer :  and  in  num- 
berless places  of  scripture  it  is  so  taken. 

In  a  stricter  sense,  it  doth  only  signify  one  parti- 
cular act  among  those,  the  petition  of  things  need- 
ful or  useful  for  us. 

But  according  to  the  former  more  comprehensive 
meaning,  I  choose  to  understand  it  here ;  both  be- 
cause it  is  most  commonly  so  used,  (then,  especially, 
when  no  distinctive  limitation  is  annexed,  or  the 
nature  of  the  subject-matter  doth  not  restrain  it,) 
and  because  general  reasons  do  equally  oblige  to 
performance  of  all  these  duties  in  the  manner  here 
prescribed :  nor  is  there  any  ground  to  exclude  any 
part  of  devotion  from  continual  use;  we  being 
obliged  no  less  incessantly  to  praise  God  for  his  ex- 
cellencies, and  thank  him  for  his  benefits,  to  avow 
his  sovereign  majesty  and  authority,  to  confess  our 
infirmities  and  miscarriages,  than  to  beg  help  and 
mercy  from  God.  All  devotion  therefore,  all  sorts 
Eph.Ti.  is.of  proper  and  due  address  to  God,  (that  irarra  Tpoo-- 
€vx^,  all  prayer  and  supplication,  which  St.  Paul 
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otherwhere  speaketh  of,)  are  here  enjoined,  accord-  SERM. 
ing  to  the  manner  adjoined,  without  ceasing^  a^iar     ^^' 
XcflmK,  that  is,  indesinently,  or  continually. 

8.  For  the  meaning  of  which  expression,  we  must 
suppose,  that  it  must  not  be  understood  as  if  we  were 
obliged  in  every  instant  or  singular  point  of  time  ac- 
tually to  apply  our  minds  to  this  practice  :  for  to  do 
thus  is  in  itself  impossible,  and  therefore  can  be  no 
natter  of  duty ;  it  is  inconsistent  with  other  duties, 
and  therefore  must  not  be  practised ;  yea,  will  not 
ODDsbt  with  itself;  for,  that  we  may  pray,  we  must 
five;  that  we  may  live,  we  must  eat ;  that  we  may 
eat,  we  must  work ;  and  must  therefore  attend  other 
matters :  so  that  actual  devotion  neither  must  nor 
can  swallow  up  all  our  time  and  care.  The  deliberate 
operations  of  our  mind  are  sometimes  interrupted  by 
sleep,  sometimes  will  be  taken  up  in  satisfying  our 
natural  appetites,  sometimes  must  be  spent  in  at- 
tendance upon  other  reasonable  employments,  com- 
manded or  allowed  by  God  ;  whence  there  can  be  no 
obligation  to  this  practice  according  to  that  un- 
limited interpretation.  This  precept  therefore  (as 
divers  others  of  a  like  general  purport  and  ex- 
pression) must  be  understood  not  in  a  natural,  but 
moral  sense,  according  as  the  exigence  of  things  per- 
mitteth,  or  as  the  reason  of  the  case  requireth ;  so 
far  as  it  is  conveniently  practicable,  or  as  it  is  rea- 
sonably compatible  with  other  duties  and  needs. 
But  we  must  not  so  restrain  it  as  to  wrong  it, 
by  pinching  it  within  too  narrow  bounds.  HowAdoro 
then  it  may  be  understood,  and  how  far  it  should  ex-piJJ^™ 
tend,  we  shall  endeavour  to  declare  by  propounding  °*°-  ^'^• 
divers  senses  whereof  it  is  capable,  grounded  upon 
plain  testimonies  of  scripture,  and  enforcible  by  good 
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S£RM.  reason  ;  according  to  which  senses  we  shall  t(^eth« 
^^'     press  the  observance  thereof. 

1.  First  then,  praying  incessantly  may  im 
the  maintaining  in  our  souls  a   ready    disposition 
or  habitual  inclination  to  devotion ;  that  which 
Zcch.  xiL   scriptui*e  is  termed  the  spirit  of  s^upplication.     TUI 
in  moral  esteem,  and  according  to  current  languagi^j 
derived  thence,  amounteth  to  a  continual  practioet 
a  man  being  reckoned  and  said  to  do  that,  to  which 
he  is  ever  prompt  and  propense :  as  it  is  said  of  the 
PB.zxz¥ii.  righteous  man,  that  he  is  ever  mercifulf  and  lend^ 
vtqntimvis  ethy  bccausc  he  is  constantly  disposed  to  supply  IM] 
mogeoes,    neighbour  with   needful   relief;   although  he  dotti 
menace  ^^^  ^^^^  actually  dispense  alms,  or  furnish  his  neigh- 
«t,  &c.     bQm.  ^j|;1j   supplies  for  his  necessity.     ITie  wordii 
may  signify  this ;  they  do  at  least  by  consequenos^ 
imply  so  much :  for  if  we  do  not  in  this,  we  can 
hardly  perform  the  duty  in  any  sense;  without  ft 
good  temper  fitting,  and  a  good  appetite  prompting 
to  devotion,  we  scarce  can  or  will  ever  apply  cwu^ 
selves  thereto.  If  there  be  not  in  our  heart  a  root  of 
devotion,  whence  should  it  spring  ?   how  can  it  live 
or  thrive  ?  If  the  organs  of  prayer  are  out  of  kelter, 
I  Pet  i.  13.  or  out  of  tune,  how  can  we  pray  ?  If  we  be  not  flc- 
3^.    "*'    cincti,  have  not  the  loi?is  of  our  mind  girt,  and  <mr 
ft't^C^J^^^  *Ao</  in  preparation  to  the  service,  when  shaHi 
(a  chron.  ^g  gg^  forward  thereto  ?   My  hearty  said  David,  ii 

XXX.  19.  ,  .  .  , 

Ezr.  vii.  fixed,  I  wiU  sing  and  give  praise :  fixed,  that  tm^ 
readily  prepared,  and  steadily  inclined  to  devotioo. 
So  should  ours  constantly  be.  As  a  true  firiend  is 
ever  ready  to  entertain  his  friend  with  a  frank 
courtesy  and  complacency ;  as  he  ever  is  apt  upon 
occasion  for  advice  and  assistance  to  have  recourse 
to  him :  so  should  we  be  always  disposed  cheerfully 
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and  decentlj  to  converse  with  Ood,  when  he  freely  SERM. 
Cometh  to  us,  or  we  have  need  to  apply  ourselves  to     ^^' 
him.     If  there  l)e  (from  stupidity  of  mind,  from 
coldness  of  affection,  from  sluggishness  of  spirit,  from 
I   worldly  distraction)  any  indisposition  or  averseness 
I   thereto,  we  should,  by  serious  consideration  and  in- 
dustrious care,  labour  to  remove  them ;  rousing  our 
qiirits,  and  kindling  in  our  affections  some  fervency 
of  desire  toward  spiritual  things :  otherwise  we  shall 
be  apt  to  shun,  or  to  slip  the  opportunities  inviting 
to  devotion ;  our  hearts  will  be  so  resty  or  listless, 
that  hardly  we  shall  be  induced  to  perform  it,  when 
\    it  b  most  necessary  or  useful  for  us. 

II.  Praying  incessantly  may  denote  a  vigilant 
attendance  (with  earnest  regard,  and  firm  purpose) 
emjAoyed  upon  devotion :  such  attendance  as  men 
usually  bestow  on  their  affairs,  whereof  although 
the  actual  prosecution  sometime  doth  stick,  yet  the 
design  continually  proceedeth ;  the  mind  ever  so 
directing  its  eye  toward  them,  as  quickly  to  espy, 
and  readily  to  snatch  any  advantages  of  promoting 
them.  This  is  a  kind  of  continuance  in  practice,  and 
is  commonly  so  termed  :  as  we  say,  that  such  a  one 
b  building  a  house,  is  writing  a  book,  is  occupying 
such  land,  although  he  be  at  present  sleeping,  or 
eating,  or  following  any  other  business ;  because  his 
main  design  never  sleepeth,  and  his  purpose  con- 
tinues uninterrupted.  This  is  that  which  is  so  oflen 
enjoined  under  the  phrase  of  watching  about  prayer. 
Watch  ye  therefore,  and  pray  always^  saith  our  Luke  xxi. 
Lord.  Continue  in  prayer,  and  watch  in  the  same^  fcoi.  iv.  a. 
saith  St.  Paul.  Be  ye  sober,  and  watch  unto  prayer,  f  Pe'tTIv/;.' 
saith  St.  Peter.  Which  expressions  import  a  most  JJ^*^,^;^"'/' 
constant   and  careful  attendance  upon  thb  duty: 
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SERM.  that  we  do  not  make  it  a  vip^pyov^  or  by-business  in  > 
^^'      our  life,  (a  matter  of  small  consideration  or  indiffer- 
ence, of  curiosity,  of  chance,)  to  be  transacted  drow- 
sily or  faintly,  with  a  desultorious  and  slight  endea^ 
vour,  by  fits,  as  the  humour  taketh  us ;  but  that,  acs 
counting  it  a  business  of  the  choicest  nature  and 
weightiest  moment,  we  do  adhere  thereto  with  un« 
moveable  purpose,  regard  it  with  undistracted  at- 
tention, pursue  it  with  unwearied  diligence,  being 
always  upon  the  guard,  wakeful  and  expedite,  in- 
tent upon  and  apt  to  close  with  any  occasion  suggest- 
ing matter  thereof.     That  we  should  do  thus  reason 
also  doth  oblige:  for  that,  as  in  truth  no  business 
doth  better  deserve  our  utmost  resolution  and  care ; 
so  none  doth  more  need  them;    nature  being  so 
backward,  and  occasion  so  slippery,  that  if  we  do 
not  ever  mind  it,  we  shall  seldom  practise  it. 
a  Pet.  i.  13.     HI.  Praying  incessantly  may  signify,  that  we 
Gar.1rr^8.do  actually  embrace  all   fit  seasons  and  emergent 
IlsIJSr.'*'"  occasions  of  devotion.     This  in  moral  computation 
doth  pass  for  continual  performance :  as  a  tree  is  said 
to  bear  that  fruit,  which  it  produceth  in  the  sea- 
son ;  and  a  man  is  accounted  to  work  in  that  trade, 
which  he  exerciseth  whenever  he  is  called  thereto. 
This  sense  is  in  several  precepts  parallel  to  that  in 
Eph.  Ti.  i8.  hand  plainly  expressed.     Pray^  saith  St.  Paul,  with 
Lnkexxi.  aU  prayer  and  supplication^  h  vavr)  Koupx*   and. 
Watch,  saith  our  Lord,  ev  vavr)  KatpS  leofMvoif  pray-- 
ing  in  every  season,  or  upon   every  opportunity. 
Devotion,  indeed,  is  rarely  unseasonable  or  imperti- 
a  Tim.  iv.  ncut :  we  may  offer  it  ^vKaiptog^  aKaipag,  in  season^ 
and  out  of  season ;  that  is,  not  only  taking  oppor- 
tunities presented  for  it,  or  urgently  requiring  it, 
but  catching  at  them,  and  creating  them  to  ourselves. 
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when  there  is  no  such  apparent  and  pressing  need  of  SERM. 
it  But  there  are  some  special  occasions,  which  more 
importunately  and  indispensably  do  exact  it:  some 
seasons  there  are,  (either  ministered  by  extrinsical 
accidents,  or  springing  from  internal  dispositions,) 
when,  without  both  great  blame  and  much  damage 
to  ourselves,  we  cannot  neglect  it :  times  there  be 
most  proper  and  acceptable,  when  we  do  especially 
need  to  pray,  and  when  we  are  likely  to  speed  well 
therein.     Every  onCj  saith  the   Psalmist,  that  ^^PsaLnxii. 
godly  will  pray  unto  thee  in  a  time  when  thou  fnay^^'corMfi. 
ut  be  found:  and.  My  prayer^  saith  he  again,  ^ '"****•*• 
unta  thee  in  an  acceptable  time. 

Thus,  when  we  have  received  any  singular  bless- 
ing or  notable  favour  from  Grod,  when  prosperous 
success  hath  attended  our  honest  enterprises,  when 
J  we  have  been  happily  rescued  from  imminent  dan- 
gers, when  we  have  been  supported  in  difficulties,  or 
relieved  in  wants  and  straits ;  then  is  it  seasonable  to 
render  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  the  God 
of  victory,  help,  and  mercy  ;  to  admire  and  celebrate 
him,  who  is  our  strength ^and  our  deliverer ^  our Jaith-  Psai.  xvUi. 
Jul  refuge  in  trouble^  o\xr  fortress^  and  the  rock  qf\\  J^'c™* 
our  salvation.  To  omit  this  piece  of  devotion  then 
is  vile  ingratitude,  or  stupid  negligence  and  sloth. 

When  any  rare  object  or  remarkable  occurrence 
doth,  upon  this  theatre  of  the  world,  present  itself  to 
our  view,  in  surveying  the  glorious  works  of  nature, 
or  the  strange  events  of  Providence ;  then  is  a  proper 
occasion  suggested  to  send  up  hymn$  of  praise  to 
the  power,  the  wisdom,  the  goodness  of  the  world's 
great  Creator  and  Governor. 

When  we  undertake  any  business  of  special  mo- 
ment and  difficulty,  then  it  is  expedient  (wisdom 
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SERM.  prompting  it)  to  sue  for  6od*s  aid,  to  commit  our 
^^'     fairs  into  his  hand,  to  recommend  our  endeavour 
AiT  fl-ATiff    the  blessing  of  him,  by  whose  guidance  all  things 
Mnyti.     ordered,  without  whose  concourse  nothing  can  be 
;t^.  Mure,  fcctcd,  upou  whosc  arbitrary  disposal  all  success 
^'*"-       pendeth. 

The  beginning  of  any  design  or  busine^  (althoc 
ordinary,  if  considerable)  is  a  proper  season  of  pra; 
unto  him  to  whose  bounty  and  favour  we  owe  < 
ability  to  act,  support  in  our  proceedings,  any  co 
fortable  issue  of  what  we  do:  (for  all  our  s^ 
ciency  is  of  him :  without  him  we  can  do  nothin 
a  Cor.  in.  5.  Whence  we  can  never  apply  ourselves  to  any  bi 
o  n  XV.  5.  ^^^  ^^  work,  not  go  to  eat,  to  sleep,  to  travel, 

trade,  to  study,  with  any  true  content,  any  reas< 
able  security,  any  satisfactory  hope,  if  we  do  not  fi 
humbly  implore  the  favourable  protection,  guidan 
and  assistance  of  God. 

When  we  do  fall  into  doubts,  or  darknesses, 

the  course  either  of  our  spiritual  or  secular  affaii 

not  knowing  what  course  to  steer,  or  which  way 

turn  ourselves ;  (a  case  which  to  so  blind  and  si 

creatures  as  we  are  must  often  happen ;)   then  d< 

the  time  bid  us  to  consult  the  great  oracle  of  tru 

the  mighty  Counsellor ^  the  Father  of  lights^  se< 

ing  resolution  and  satisfaction,  light  and  wisd^ 

Jer.  z.  33.  from  him ;  saying  with  the  Psalmist,  Shew  me  i 

a!j?rH?o.  ways,  O  Lordj  lead  me  in  thy  truths  and  teach  n 

j!I^!l  ir.c/^  ^AoM  art  the  God  of  my  scUvation:  Order  i 

^^'  "''•  steps  in  thy  word,  and  let  not  any  iniquity  have  1 

xxTii.  II.   minion  over  me;  following  the  advice  of  St.  Jam 

cxiiii.  10.   If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  tk 

*""ias.  gi^^th  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  m 
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When  any  storm  of  danger  blustereth  about  us,  SERM. 
perilously  threatening,  or  furiously  assailing  us  with 
mischief,  (so  that  hardly  by  our  own  strength  or  wit  p™'-  >*•  ^- 
we  can  hope  to  evade»)  then  with  the  wings  of  ar-  PmI.  i^s.  3. 
dent  devotion  we  should  fly  unto  God  for  shelter  and  zTiu/3. 
for  relief. 

When  any  anxious  care  distracteth,  or  any  heavy 
bnrden  presseth  our  minds,  we  should  by  prayer  ease 
ourselves  of  them,  and  discharge  them  upon  God, 
committing  the  matter  of  them  to  his  care  and  pro- 
vidence ;  according  to  that  direction  of  St.  Paul,  Be  pui.  It.  6. 
careful  for  nothing :  but  in  every  thing  by  prayer 
and  supplication  with  thanksgiving  let  your  re-  ' 
quests  be  made  known  to  God. 

When  we  do  lie  under  any  irksome  trouble  or 
lore  distress,  (of  want,  pdin,  disgrace,)  then,  for  sue- 
eour  and  support,  for  ease  and  comfort,  we  should 
have  recourse  to  the  Father  of  pities,  and  God  o/^aCor.  1.3. 
all  consolation ;  who  is  nigh  to  all  that  call  upon  18,  ig. 
him,  will  also  hear  their  cry,  and  will  save  ^A^w ;  xxxw.  1*7. 
who,  when  the  righteous  cry,  doth  hear  them,  and^V^^' '» *• 
delivereth  them  out  of  all  their  troubles ;  who  is  so***^!*^-  9- 

XXXIl    7 

often  styled  the  hiding-place  Jrom  troubles,  the  kelp  xxxiu.  ao. 
and  strength,  the  shield  and  buckler,  the  rock,  the  "''  ^* 
fortress^  the  high  tower,  the  horn  of  salvation,  to 
all  good  and  distressed  people.    To  him  we  should 
in   such  a  condition  have  recourse,  imitating  the 
pious  Psalmist,  whose  practice  was  this:  In  the  day ?ui\.\sxf\\, 
of  my  trouble  I  sought  the  Lord:  I  poured  out  wy  cxUi^*". 
complaint  before  him,  I  shewed  before  him  my  trou^^^^^^'  ^'  . 
ble:  I  called  unto  the  Lord  in  my  distress :  the 
Lord  answered  me,  and  set  me  in  a  large  place. 

When  any  strong  temptation  doth  invade  us,  with 
which  by  our  own  strength  we  cannot  grapple,  but 

BABBOW,  VOL.  I.  L 
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SERM.  are  like  to  sink  and  faulter  under  it ;  then  is  it  op- 

^^'     portune  and  needful  that  we  should  seek  to  God  for 

a  supply  of  spiritual  forces,  and  the  succour  of  his 

a  Cor.  xii.  almighty  grace,  as  St.  Paul  did :  when  there  teas 
given  to  him  a  thorn  i?i  the  fleshy  a  messenger  ^ 
Satan  to  buffet  him;  then  he  besought  the  Lord 
thrice  that  it  might  depart  from  him :  and  he  had 
this  return  from  God,  My  grace  is  sujfficient  for 
thee. 

When  also  (from  ignorance  or  mistake,  from  inadU 
vertency,  negligence,  or  rashness,  from  weakness, 
from  wantonness,  from  presumption)  we  have  trans- 
gressed  our  duty,  and  incurred  sinful  guilt;  then, 
(for  avoiding  the  consequent  danger  and  vengeance, 
for  unloading  our  consciences  of  the  burden  and 
discomfort  thereof,)  with  humble  confession  in  our 
mouths,  and  serious  contrition  in  our  hearts,  we 
should  apply  ourselves  to  the  God  of  mercy,  depre- 
cating his  wrath,  and  imploring  pardon  from  him; 

1  John  i.  9.  remembering  that  promise  of  St.  John,  If  we  confess 
our  sins^  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our 
sinsy  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  iniquity ;  and  that 

Pror.xxvui.  declaration  of  the  Wise  Man,  He  that  covereth  his 

Psai.xxxii  ^^^  shaU  uot  prospcr^  but  he  that  confesseth  and 

Job  ViV.  ^Iforsaketh  them  shall  have  mercy. 

In  these  and  the  like  cases  God  by  our  necessities 
doth  invite  and  summon  us  to  come  unto  him ;  and 
no  less  foolish  than  impious  we  are,  if  we  do  then 
slink  away,  or  fly  from  him.     Then  we  should  (as 

Hcb.iv.  i6.the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  exUorteth)  come  boldly 
unto  the  throne  qfgrace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy, 

•  lU  •«««!-  and  find  grax^e  to  help  in  time  of  needy  (or,  *  for 
seasonable  rehef.) 

And  beside  those  outwardly  prompting  and  urg- 
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ing  us,  there  be  other  opportunities,  springing  from  SERM. 
within  us,  which  we  are  no  less  obliged  and  con-     ^' 
oemed  to  embrace.     When  God  by  his  gentle  whis- Jer.  xxxr. 
pen  calleth  us,  or  by  his  soft  impulses  draweth  us  Prov.  i.  24. 
into  his  presence;  we  should  then  take  heed  of  stop-  "'i^j.  4? 
ping  our  ears,  or  turning  our  hearts  from  him,  refus- 
ing to  hearken  or  to  comply.     We  must  not  any 
wise  quench  or  damp  any  sparks  of  devout  affection 
kindled  in  us  by  the  divine  Spirit ;  we  must  not  re- 
pel or  resist  any  of  his  kindly  suggestions  or  motions. 

Whenever  we  find  ourselves  well  affected  to,  or 
well  framed  for  devotion;  that  we  have  a  lively 
sense  of,  and  a  coming  appetite  to  spiritual  things ; 
that  our  spirits  are  brisk  and  pure,  our  fancy  calm 
and  dear,  our  hearts  tender  and  supple,  our  affec- 
tions warm  and  nimble ;  then  a  fair  season  offereth 
itself;  and  when  the  iron  is  so  hot,  we  should  strike. 

If  at  any  time  we  feel  any  forward  inclinations  or 
good  dispositions  to  the  practice  of  this  duty,  we 
should  never  check  or  curb  them,  but  rather  should 
promote  and  advance  them ;  pushing  ourselves  for- 
ward in  this  hopeful  career ;  letting  out  the  stream 
of  our  affections  into  this  right  channel,  that  it  may 
ran  freely  therein,  that  it  may  overflow  and  diffuse 
itself  in  exuberance  of  devotion.  Further, 

IV.  Praying  incessantly  may  signify,  that  we 
should  with  assiduous  urgency  drive  on  the  intent  of 
our  prayers,  never  quitting  it,  or  desisting,  till  our 
requests  are  granted,  or  our  desires  are  accomplished. 
Thus  doing  we  may  be  said  to  pray  continually  :  as 
he  that  goeth  forward  in  his  journey,  (although  he 
sometime  doth  bait,  sometime  doth  rest  and  repose 
himself,)  is  said  yet  to  be  in  travel ;  or  as  he  that 
doth  not  wave  the  prosecution  of  his  cause,  (although 
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SERM.  some  demurs  intervene,)  is  deemed  still  to  be  in  suit. 
^^-  This  is  that  which  our  Lord  did  in  the  Gospel  pre- 
scribe and  persuade,  where  it  is  recorded  of  him, 

Luke  xnit.  that  he  spake  a  parable  unto  them^  that  men 
ought  always  to  pray  ^  and  not  to  faint.  That^ay* 
tng  always  the  ensuing  discourse  sheweth  to  import 
restless  importunity,  and  perseverance  in  prayer: 
the  same  which  so  often  is  commended  to  us  by  the 

Col.  i.  9.    phrases  of  /x5y  UKaKeiVy  not  to  faint  or  faulter ;  fjiAj  vai^ 

Epb.  i.  16.        f,  J.  M  _      •  -     ^ 

Ro.xii.  12. 60-fla/,  not  to  cease ^  or  give  over ;  Trpoa-KOLpTepeiv,  to  con^ 
Col.  IV.  J,  fi^^y^^  instant^  or  hold  out  stoutly ;  ayaviXecrBai,  to  strive 
}^^'7'  ^'  earnestly 9  or  contest  and  struggle  in  prayers ;  vpocr--. 
•P8ai.x.4.  ^cv€/v  ralg  le'^rreai,  to  abide  at  supplications ;  aypwveh 

xi.  10.  xiv.   J         ^  ^  1        •  7       77 

2.  »xir.  6.  €v  vaay}  TrpofTKapTeprjaei^  to  watch  With  all  perseverance. 
elai.ixx.^.  That  which  also  is  implied  by  those  terms,  which  in 
job'vHi.'K!  scriptural  style  do  commonly  express  devotion :  by 
^y^^yV^'^ seeking  God;  which  implieth,  that  God  doth  not 
17-  presently,  upon  any  slight  address,  discover  himself 

Ps.lxxvii.  6. .-,  -, 

^  Ps.  cxxiii.  m  beneficial  effects  answerable  to  our  desires,  but 
cixx.%^  after  a  careful  and  painful  continuance  in  our  appli- 
^^^y"'  5^'  cations  to  him  :  by  ^waiting  upon  God;  which  sig- 
xxvii.  14.  nifieth,  that  if  God  do  not  presently  appear,  granting 
XXV.  21'.  our  requests,  we  should  patiently  stay,  expecting  till 
cxiv.  15.  he  be  pleased  to  do  it  in  his  own  best  time,  accord- 
xr/ilxiix. ^"g  ^o  ^hat  in  the  Psalm,  "^Our  eyes  wait  upon  the 
lios.  xii  6  -^^^'^  ^'^^  God^  until  he  have  mercy  upon  us :  by 
Lam.  iii.    knocking ;  which  intimateth,  that  the  door  of  grace 

2^j  20. 

Prov.xx.    doth  not  ever  stand  open,  or  that  we  can  have  an 

22. 

*Ps.  cxxiii.  eflFectual  access  to  God,  until  he,  warned,  and  as  it 

Luke  xii.  wcrc  excitcd,  by  our  earnest  importunity,  pleaseth 
^      ..     to  listen,  to  disclose  himself,  to  come  forth  unto  us. 

ii^  A vb.  VII.  7. 

vid.  chrys.     And  this  practice  reason  also  doth  enforce.     For 

torn  vi«  ,  -         , 

orat.  viii.  there  are  some  good  things  absolutely  necessary  for 
2.         *  our  spiritual  life  and  welfare,  (such  as  are  freedom 
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fipom  bad  inclinations,  disorderly  affections,  vicious  SERM. 
habits,  and  noxious  errors ;  the  sanctifying  presence      ^^' 
and  influence  of  God's  holy  Spirit,  with  the  blessed 
graces  and  sweet  fruits  thereof;  growth  in  virtue, 
delight  in  spiritual  things^  the  sense  of  God's  love 
and  favour,  with  the  like,)  which  good  reason  en- 
gageth  us  perseveringly  to  seek,  as  never  to  rest  or 
be  satisfied  till  we  have  acquired  them  in  perfect  de- 
gree; since  we  cannot  ever  do  well  without  them, 
or  ever  get  enough  of  them.     In  begging  other  in- 
ferior things,  it  may  become  us  to  be  reserved,  indif- 
ferent, and  modest;  but  about  these  matters  {vfheve- An^s  •i,» 
in  all  our  felicity  is  extremely  concerned)  it  were  a*^^^^!,^ 
folly  to  be  slack  or  timorous :  as  we  cannot  be  said  f'^^'  *'^*' 
immoderately  to  desire  them,  so  we  cannot  be  sup- 
posed immodestly  to  seek  them  there,  where  only 
they  can  be  found,  in  God's  presence  and  hand.  The 
case  doth  bear,  yea,  doth  require,  that  we  should  be 
eager  and  hot,  resolute  and  stiff,  free  and  bold,  yea, 
in  a  manner   peremptory  and  impudent  solicitors 
with   God  for  them.     So  our  Saviour  intimateth, 
wbere,  comparing  the  manner  of  God's  proceeding 
with  that  of  men,  he  representeth  one  friend  yield- 
ing needful  succour  to  another,  not  barely  upon  the 
score  of  friendship,  but  lia  t vjv  avaihiav,Jbr  his  impu- Luke  xuS. 
dence ;  that  is,  for  his  confident  and  continued  ur- 
gency, admitting  no  refusal  or  excuse.  So  doth  God, 
in  such  cases,  allow  and  oblige  us  to  deal  with  him, 
being  instant  and  pertinacious  in  our  requests,  ^'t;iw^isa.  ixU.  7. 
him  no  refit;  (as  the  phrase  is  in  the  prophet;)  not 
enduring  to  be  put  off,  or  brooking  any  repulse;  never 
being  discouraged,  or  cast  into  despair,  by  any  delay 
or  semblance  of  neglect.  We  may  wrestle  with  God^ 
like  Jacob,  and  with  Jacob  may  say,  /  will  not  /^/gcd.uxH. 
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SERM.  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me.    Thus  God  sufferet 

^^'      himself  to  be  prevailed  upon,  and  is  willingly  ovei 

come :  thus  Omnipotence  may  be  mastered,  and 

happy  victory  may  be  gained  over  invincibility  i1 

self.  Heaven  sometime  may  be  forced  by  storm ;  (c 

by  the  assaults  of  extremely  fervent  prayer ;)  it  as 

suredly  will  yield  to  a  long  siege.  God  will  not  eve 

hold  out  against  the  attempts  of  an  obstinate  sup 

Matt.xi.    pliant.     So  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  vk 

John  y,  5.  lefice,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force.    We  read  i 

torn.  V.      St.  John's  Gospel  of  a  man,  that,  being  thirty-eigh 

andVjob.  years  diseased,  did  wait  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  seek 

Or.  36.      jjjg  relief:  him  our  Lord  pitied  and  helped,  crown 

ing  his  patience  with  miraculous  relief,  and  proposin 

it  for  an  example  to  us  of  perseverance.     It  is  sai* 

Gen.  XXV.  of  the  patriarch  Isaac,  that  he  entreated  the  Lon 
21. 

for  his  wife,  because  she  was  barren;   and  th 

Lord  was  entreated  ofhim^  and  Rebecca  his  wif 

vid.  torn,    conceived.  Whereupon  St.  Chrysostom  doth  observe 

vi.Orat.68.    ,  ,       ,      ,  •  .         , 

that  he  had  persevered  twenty  years  in  that  peti 
tion. 
LRn1.iii.25.     Of  ffood  success  to  this  practice  we  have  man 

T8a.  XXX.  *^  , 

is.xiix.  23.  assurances  in  holy  scripture.  The  Lord  is  goa 
xxxvii.  9.  unto  them  that  wait  for  him,  to  the  soul  that  seel 
I  Chron.^''^'^  Am.  Blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for  hin 
xxviii.  9.    ^Qne  that  wait  on  him  shall  be  ashamed.    *  The 

£zr  .VII  1.22. 

Amos  V.  4.  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  review  their  strength 

2  Chr.  *v.  -^  .  1         .  7  1 

13.  they  snail  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles;   the 

Seeking^*  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary ;  they  shall  walk^  an 
^r\\A^lsii  "^ot  faint.     So  hath  God  assured  by  his  word,  an 
fffous  m      ^"gsg^d  himself  by  promise,  that  he  will  yield  unt 
Ps.  xiv.  2.  constant  and  patient  devotion ;  so  that  it  shall  neve 

XXIV.  6.  - 

ixix.  6.      want  good  success. 

a^^x.V^'^*      Without  this  practice  we  cannot  indeed  hope  t 
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obtain  those  precious  things;  they  will  not  come  at  SERM. 
mn  easy  rate,  or  be  given  for  a  song ;  a  lazy  wish  or     ^^' 
two  cannot  fetch  them  down  from  heaven.  God  will 
not  bestow  them  at  first  asking,  or  deal  them  out  in 
one  lump :  but  it  is  upon  assiduous  soliciting,  and 
fay  gradual  communication,  that  he  dispenseth  them. 
80  his  wise  good-will,  for  many  special  reasons,  dis- 
poseth  him  to  proceed :  that  we  may  (as  it  becometh 
and  behoveth  us)  abide  under  a  continual  sense  of 
oar  natural  impotency  and  penury :  of  our  depend- 
ance  upon  Grod,  and  obligation  to  him  for  the  free 
collation  of  those  best  gifts :  that  by  some  difficulty 
of  procuring  them  we  may  be  minded  of  their  worth, 
and  induced  the  more  to  prize  them :  that  by  earn- 
estly seeking  them  we  may  improve  our  spiritual  ap- 
petites, and  excite  holy  affections:   that  by  niuch 
eonversing  with  heaven  our  minds  may  be  raised 
above  earthly  things,  and  our  hearts  purified  from 
sordid  desires :  that  we  may  have  a  constant  em- 
ployment answerable  to  the  best  capacities  of  our 
souls,  worthy  our  care  and  pain,  yielding  most  solid 
profit  and  pure  delight  unto  us :  that,  in  fine,  by  our 
greater  endeavour  in  religious  practice  we  may  ob- 
tain a  more  ample  reward  thereof. 

For  the  same  reason  indeed  that  we  pray  at  all. 

We  should  pray  thus  with  continued  instance.     We 

do  not  pray  to  instruct  or  advise  God ;  not  to  tell 

him  news,  or  inform  him  of  our  wants :  {He  knows  Mhtt  vi.  8. 

ikem,  as  our  Saviour  telleth  us,  before  we  ask :)  nor 

do  we  pray  by  dint  of  argument  to  persuade  God, 

and  bring  him  to  our  bent ;  nor  that  by  fair  speech 

we  may  cajole  him  or  move  his  affections  toward  us 

by  pathetical  orations :  not  for  any  such  purpose  are 

we  obliged  to  pray.     But  for  that  it  becometh  and 

L  4 
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S£RM.  behoveth  us  so  to  do,  because  it  is  a  proper  instru- 
^^'  meut  of  bettering,  ennobling,  and  perfecting  our 
souls ;  because  it  breedeth  most  holy  affections,  and 
pure  satisfactions,  and  worthy  resolutions ;  because 
it  fitteth  us  for  the  enjoyment  of  happiness,  and 
leadeth  us  thither:  for  such  ends  devotion  is  pre- 
scribed; and  constant  perseverance  therein  being 
needful  to  those  purposes,  (praying  by  fits  and  starts 
not  sufficing  to  accomplish  them,)  therefore  such  per- 
severance is  required  of  us.     Further, 

V.  Praying  incessantly  may  import,  that  we  do 
with  all  our  occupations  and  all  occurrences  interlace 
devout  ejaculations  of  prayer  and  praise ;  lifting  up 
our  hearts  to  God,  and  breathing  foith  expressions 
of  devotion,  suitable  to  the  objects  and  occasions 
which  present  themselves.  This  as  it  nearly  doth 
approach  to  the  punctual  accomplishment  of  what 
our  text  prescribeth,  so  it  seemeth  required  by  St. 
Eph.  vi.  iS.  Paul,  when  he  biddeth  us  pray  always  h  wevfj^ari^ 
CoUii.  i6.  i^  spirit,  and  to  sing  €v  rrj  Kapha,  in  the  heart :  that 
is,  with  very  frequent  elevations  of  spirit  in  holy 
thoughts  and  desires  toward  heaven ;  with  opportune 
resentments  of  heart,  directing  thanks  and  praise  to 
God.  We  cannot  ever  be  framing  or  venting  long 
prayers  with  our  lips,  but  almost  ever  our  mind  can 
throw  pious  glances,  our  heart  may  dart  good  wishes 
upwards ;  so  that  hardly  any  moment  (any  consider- 
able space  of  time)  shall  pass  without  some  light- 
some flcushes  of  devotion^.    As  bodily  respiration, 

'^  Sed  DOD  satis  perspiciunt  quantum  natura  human!  ingenii  va- 
leat,  quse  ita  est  agilis  et  velox,  sic  in  omnem  partem  (ut  ita  dixe- 
rim)  spectat,  ut  ne  possit  quidem  aliquid  agere  tan  turn  unum ; 
in  plura  vero  non  eodem  die  modo,  sed  eodem  temporis  momento, 
Timsuam  impendat.  Quint,  i.  12. 
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without   intermission  or  impediment,  doth  concur  SERM. 
with  all  our  actions ;  so  may  that  breathing  of  soul,     ^^' 
which  preserveth  our  spiritual  life,  and  ventilateth 
that  holy  flame  within  us,  well  conspire  with  all 
other  occupations  ^.    For  devotion  is  of  a  nature  so 
spiritual,  so  subtile,  and  penetrant,  that  no  matter 
can  exclude  or  obstruct  it.    Our  minds  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly nimble  and  active,  that  no  business  can 
hold  pace  with  them,  or  exhaust  their  attention  and 
activity.   We  can  never  be  so  fully  possessed  by  any 
employment,  but  that  divers  vacuities  of  time  do  in- 
tercur,  wherein  our  thoughts  and  affections  will  be 
diverted  to  other  matters.  As  a  covetous  man,  what- 
ever beside  he  is  doing,  will  be  carking  about  his 
bags  and  treasures ;  an  ambitious  man  will  be  devis- 
ing on  his  plots  and  projects ;  a  voluptuous  man  will 
have  his  mind  in  his  dishes ;  a  lascivious  man  will 
be  doting  on  his  amours;  a  studious  man  will  be 
musing  on  his  notions;  every  man,  according  to  his vid. Chrys. 
particular  inclination,  will  lard  his  business  and  be-  Am 


inam, 


sprinkle  all  his  actions  with  cares  and  wishes  tend-^™^^'^ 
ing  to  the  enjoyment  of  what  he  most  esteemeth  and 
affecteth :  so  may  a  good  Christian,  through  all  his 
undertakings,  wind  in  devout  reflections  and  pious 
motions  of  soul  toward  the  chief  object  of  his  mind 
and  affection.  Most  businesses  have  wide  gaps,  all 
have  some  chinks,  at  which  devotion  may  slip  in. 
Be  we  never  so  urgently  set  or  closely  intent  upon 
any  work,  (be  we  feeding,  be  we  travelling,  be  we 
trading,  be  we  studying,)  nothing  yet  can  forbid, 
but  that  we  may  together  wedge  in  a  thought  con- 

**  Myfif4j»€VT(w  y^p  Stov  fjiSKXoy  ^  avaicvcxia-rfoy*  ko.)  d  oToV  t€  rovro  d- 

%€hp  fMji^  OXXO  T<  4  TOVTO  vpCUCTtW*    NSZ.    Or.   33. 
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ERM.  cerning  God's  goodness,  and  bolt  forth  a  word  a 
*^'  praise  for  it ;  but  that  we  may  reflect  on  our  sini 
and  spend  a  penitential  sigh  on  them ;  but  that  w< 
may  descry  our  need  of  God's  help,  and  despatch  i 
brief  petition  for  it :  a  God  be  praised,  a  Lord  kav- 
mercy,  a  God  bless,  or  God  help  me,  wiU  nowisi 
interrupt  or  disturb  our  proceedings  ^.  As  worldly 
cares  and  desires  do  often  intrude  and  creep  into  ou 
devotions,  distracting  and  defiling  them ;  so  ma< 
spiritual  thoughts  and  holy  affections  insinuate  them 
selves  into,  and  hallow  our  secular  transactions 
This  practice  is  very  possible,  and  it  is  no  less  expe 
dient :  for  that  if  our  employments  be  not  thus  sea 
soned,  they  can  have  no  true  life  or  savour  in  them 
they  will  in  themselves  be  dead  and  putrid,  they  wil 
be  foul  and  noisome,  or  at  least  flat  and  insi{Hi 
unto  us. 

There  are  some  other  good  meanings  of  this  pre 
cept,  according  to  which  holy  scripture  (backed  witi 
good  reason)  obligeth  us  to  observe  it:  but  those 
(together  with  the  general  inducements  to  the  prac 
tice  of  this  duty,)  that  I  may  not  further  dow  tres 
pass  on  your  patience,  I  shall  reserve  to  another  op 
portunity. 


SERMON   VII. 


OF  THE  DUTY  OF  PRAYER. 


Prax/  ^thout  ceasing. 

What  the  prayer  here  enjoined  by  St.  PaulsERM. 
doth  import,  and  how  by  it  universally  all  sorts  of  ^^^- 
devotion  should  be  understood,  we  did  formerly  dis- 
course. How  also  according  to  divers  senses  (ground- 
ed in  holy  scripture,  and  enforced  by  good  reason) 
we  may  perform  this  duty  incessantly,  we  did  then 
declare;  five  such  senses  we  did  mention  and  prose- 
cute :  I  shall  now  add  two  or  three  more,  and  press 
them. 

\'\.  Praying  then  incessautly  may  imply,  that 
we  do  appoint  certain  times  conveniently  distant  for 
the  practice  of  devotion,  and  carefully  observe  them. 
To  keep  the  Jews  in  a  constant  exercise  of  divine 
I  Worship,  God  did  constitute  a  sacrifice,  which  was 
waUed  Tamidhy  {ii  hamavrli  6va'ia,)  the  cmiHnual  SO- Dut.Tai. 
^^j^e.     And  as   that    sacrifice,    being   constantly  Heb-iUi.  j 
offered  at  set  times,  wa^^ence  denominated  conti-^'*''' ^^' 
ntiqi.'  to  uuy  wc,  by  ^^^H^lly  observing  fit  re- 
incessantly. 
we  should  do  so. 
would  not  lead  a 
1  with  good  as- 
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SERM.  surance  and  advantage  to  prosecute  an  orderly  course 
^^^'  of  action^  are  wont  to  distribute  their  time  into  seve- 
ral parcels ;  assigning  some  part  thereof  to  the  ne- 
cessary refection  of  their  bodies,  some  to  the  conve- 
nient relaxation  of  their  minds,  some  to  the  despatch 
of  their  ordinary  affairs,  some  also  to  familiar  con- 
versation, and  interchanging  good  offices  with  their 
friends  * ;  considering,  that  otherwise  they  shall  be 
uncertain,  and  unstable  in  all  their  ways.  And  in 
this  distribution  of  time  devotion  surely  should  not 
lack  its  share  :  it  rather  justly  claimeth  the  choicest 
portion  to  be  allotted  thereto,  as  being  incomparably 
the  noblest  part  of  our  duty,  and  mainest  concern- 
ment of  our  lives.  The  feeding  our  souls  and  nou- 
rishing our  spiritual  life,  the  refreshing  our  spirits 
with  those  no  less  pleasant  than  wholesome  exer- 
cises, the  driving  on  our  correspondence  and  com- 
merce with  heaven,  the  improving  our  friendship 
and  interest  with  God,  are  affairs  which  above  all 
others  do  best  deserve,  and  most  need  being  secured. 
They  must  not  therefore  be  left  at  random,  to  be 
done  by  the  by,  as  it  hitteth  by  chance,  or  as  the 
fancy  taketh  us.  If  we  do  not  depute  vacant  sea- 
sons, and  fix  periodical  returns  for  devotion,  engag- 
ing ourselves  by  firm  resolution,  and  inuring  our 
minds  by  constant  usage  to  the  strict  observance  of 
them,  secluding  from  them,  as  from  sacred  enclo- 
sures, all  other  businesses;  we  shall  often  be  dan- 
gerously tempted  to  neglect  it,  we  shall  be  com- 
monly listless  to  it,  prone  to  defer  it,  easily  seduced 


*  Cur  ipsi  aliquid  forensibus  negotiis,  aliquid  desideriis  amico- 
rum,  aliquid  rationibus  domesticis,  aliquid  curas  corporis,  dod- 
nihil  voluptati  quotidie  damus?  Quint,  \.  12. 
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from  it  by  the  encroachment  of  other  affairs,  or  en-  S£RM. 
ticement  of  other  pleasures.  It  is  requisite  that  our  ^^' 
souls  also  (no  less  than  our  bodies)  should  have  their 
meals,  settled  at  such  intervals  as  the  maintenance 
of  their  life,  their  health,  their  strength  and  vigour 
do  require;  that  they  may  not  perish  or  languish 
for  want  of  timely  repasts ;  that  a  good  appetite 
may  duly  spring  up,  prompting  and  instigating  to 
them ;  that  a  sound  temper  and  robust  constitution 
of  soul  may  be  preserved  by  them. 

Prayers  are  the  bulwarks  of  piety  and  good  con- 
science, the  which  ought  to  be  placed  so  as  to  flank 
and  relieve  one  another,  together  with  the  inter- 
jacent spaces  of  our  life ;  that  the  enemy  {the  sin  Heb.  zii.  i. 
which  doth  so  easily  beset  us)  may  not  come  on  be* 
tween,  or  at  any  time  assault  us,  without  a  force 
sufficiently  near  to  reach  and  repel  him. 

In  determining  these  seasons  and  measures  of 
time  according  to  just  proportion,  honest  prudence 
(weighing  the  several  conditions,  capacities,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  each  person)  must  arbitrate.  For 
some  difference  is  to  be  made  between  a  merchant 
and  a  monk,  between  those  who  follow  a  court,  and 
those  who  reside  in  a  cloister  or  a  college.  Some 
men  having  great  encumbrances  of  business  and 
duty  by  necessity  imposed  on  them,  which  consume 
much  of  their  time,  and  engage  their  thoughts ;  of 
them  in  reason,  neither  so  frequent  recourses  to,  nor 
so  long  continuance  in  prayer  can  be  demanded,  as 
from  those  who  enjoy  more  abundant  leisure,  and 
freer  scope  of  thoughts.  But  some  fit  times  all  may 
and  must  allow,  which  no  avocation  of  business,  no 
distraction  of  care  should  purloin  from  them. 

Certain  seasons  and  periods  of  this  kind  nature 
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SERM.  itself  (in  correspondence  to  her  unalterable  revola-^ 
^^'     tions)  doth  seem  to  define  and  prescribe :  those  which 

P8ai.xcii.i,the  royal  prophet  recommendeth,  when  he  saith.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Ijord^  and 
to  sing  praises  unto  thy  name,  O  thou  most  high : 
to  shew  forth  thy  lovingkindness  every  mornings 
and  thy  faithfulness  every  night  Every  day  we 
do  recover  and  receive  a  new  life  from  God ;  every 
morning  we  do  commence  business,  or  revive  it; 
from  our  bed  of  rest  and  security  we  then  issue 
forth,  exposing  ourselves  to  the  cares  and  toils,  to 
the  dangers,  troubles,  and  temptations  of  the  world : 
then  especially  therefore  it  is  reasonable,  that  we 
should  sacrifice  thanks  to  the  gracious  preserver  of 
our  life,  and  the  faithful  restorer  of  its  supports  and 
comforts ;  that  we  should  crave  his  direction  and 
help  in  the  pursuit  of  our  honest  undertakings  ;  that 
to  his  protection  from  sin  and  mischief  we  should 
recommend  ourselves  and  our  affairs ;  that,  by  offer- 
ing up  to  him  the  first-fruits  of  our  diurnal  labours, 
we  should  consecrate  and  consign  them  all  to  his 
blessing ;  that  as  we  are  then  wont  to  salute  all  the 
world,  so  then  chiefly  with  humble  obeisance  we 
should  accost  him,  who  is  ever  present  with  us,  and 
continually  watchful  over  us.  Then  also  peculiarly 
devotion  is  most  seasonable,  because  then  our  minds 
being  less  prepossessed  and  pestered  with  other  cares, 
our  fancies  becoming  lively  and  gay,  our  memories 
fresh  and  prompt,  our  spirits  copious  and  brisk,  we 
are  better  disposed  for  it. 

Every  night  also  reason  calleth  for  these  duties ; 
requiring  that  we  should  close  our  business  and  wind 
up  all  our  cares  in  devotion ;  that  we  should  then 
bless  God  for  his  gracious  preservation  of  us  from 
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the  mamfold  hazards  and  the  sins  to  which  we  stood  SERBi. 
ofauoxious ;  that  we  should  implore  his  mercy  for  ^^ 
the  manifold  neglects  and  transgressions  of  our  duty, 
which  through  the  day  past  we  have  incurred ;  that 
our  minds  being  then  so  tired  with  study  and  care, 
our  spirits  so  wasted  with  labour  and  toil,  that  we 
camiot  any  longer  sustain  ourselves,  but  do  of  our 
own  accord  sink  down  into  a  posture  of  death,  we 
diould,  as  djring  men,  resign  our  souls  into  God's 
hand,  depositing  ourselves  and  our  concernments 
into  his  custody,  who  alone  doth  never  sleep  nor 
dumber:  praying  that  he  would  guard  us  from  all 
the  dangers  and  disturbances  incident  to  us  in  that 
state  of  forgetfidness,  and  interregnum  of  our  rea. 
ion ;  that  he  would  grant  us  a  happy  resurrection  in 
safety  and  health,  with  a  good  and  cheerful  mind, 
enabling  us  thereafter  comfortably  to  enjoy  our- 
selves, and  delightfully  to  serve  him. 

Thus  if  we  do  constantly  bound  and  circumscribe 
our  days,  dedicating  those  most  remarkable  breaks 
of  time  unto  God's  service,  since  beginning  and  end 
do  comprehend  the  whole,  seeing,  in  the  computa- 
tion and  style  of  Moses,  evening  and  morning  do 
constitute  a  day  ;  we  may  with  some  good  congruity 
be  said  to  pray  incessantly. 

Especially  if  at  the  middle  distance  between  those 
extremes  we  are  wont  to  interpose  somewhat  of 
devotion.  For  as  then  usually  our  spirits,  being 
somewhat  shattered  and  spent,  do  need  a  recruit, 
enabling  us  to  pass  through  the  residue  of  the  day 
with  its  incumbent  business ;  so  then  it  would  do 
well,  and  may  be  requisite,  in  a  meal  of  devotion  to 
refresh  our  souls  with  spiritual  sustenance,  drawn 
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SERM.  from  the  never-failing  storehouse  of  divine  grace; 

^^'     which  may  so  fortify  us,  that  with  due  vigour  and 

alacrity  we  may  perform  the  ensuing  duties  to  God's 

honour  and  our  own  comfort.    Thus  to  practise  was 

the  resolution  of  the  Psalmist,  that  great  master  ctf 

PBai.lv.  17.  devotion  ;  Evenings  said  he,  and  mornings  and  at 

noon,  tvill  I  pray,  and  cry  aloud.    And  this  was 

the  custom  of  the  noble  Daniel,  from  which  no  occa- 

DaD.Ti.io.sion  could  divert,  no  hazard  could  deter  him:  He 

kneeled,  saith  the  story,  upon  his  knees  three  times 

a  day,  and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks  before  his 

God. 

These  are  times  which  it  is  necessary,  or  very  ex- 
pedient, that  all  men  (even  persons  of  highest  rank^ 
and  greatest  employment)  should  observe.  These 
even  of  old  were  the  practices  of  religious  persons, 
not  expressly  prescribed  by  God's  law,  but  assumed 
by  themselves ;  good  reason  suggesting  them  to  the 
first  practisers,  and  the  consenting  example  of  pious 
men  afterward  enforcing  them. 

God  indeed  did  himself  in  his  law,  or  by  his  pro- 
phets, appoint  public  and  solemn  celebrations  of  wor- 
ship to  himself,  in  sacrifices  (involving  prayer  and 
accompanied   therewith)   constantly  to    be   offered 
a chron. li. every  morning  and  evening:  religious  princes  also 
I  Cbron.     d^d  institute  services  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to 
XVI.  40, 41.be  performed  at  those  times  :  but  there  doth  not  ap- 
Ew.  m.  3-  pear  any  direct  institution  of  private  devotion,  or  its 
circumstances ;  but  the  practice  thereof  seemeth  ori- 
ginally to  have  been  purely  voluntary,  managed  and 
measured  according  to  the  reason,  by  the  choice  of 
each  person ;  yet  so,  that  the  practice  of  eminently 
good  men  leading,  and  others  following,  it  grew  into 
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a  kind  of  common  law,  or  standing  rule,  (seeming  to  SERM. 
carry  an  obligation  with  it,)  to  observe  the  times  spe-     ^^^- 
dfied. 

Besides  those  three  times,  there  were  further  other 
middle  times  observed  by  devout  people,  who  had 
leisure  and  disposition  of  mind  thereto ;  once  be- 
tween morning  and  noon,  and  once  between  noon 
and  evening  were  sequestered  to   that    purpose: 
whence  in  the  Acts  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day  (that 
18,  the  middle  interval  between  noon  and  evening) 
is  called  the  hour  of  prayer.    Yea,  some  did  impose  Acts  iu.  i. 
on  themselves  the  observation  of  two  other  times, 
one  between  evening  and  midnight,  the  other  be- 
tween midnight  and  mom.    To  which  practice  those 
phces  in  the  Psalms  do  seem  to  allude;  My  mouth v%Aix\\,$, 
dudl  praise  thee  with  joyful  Ups^  when  I  remember 
tkee  on  my  bed,  and  meditate  on  thee  in  the  night- 
watches.    I  prevented  the  dawning  of  the  morning,  Psai.  ciir. 
and  cried:  Mine  eyes  prevent  the  night-watches,^^^* 
that  I  may  meditate  on  thy  word.     And  plainly  the 
whole  number  of  those  times  which  the  Psalmist 
observed  is  expressed  in  those  words:  Seven  times Psai. ciix. 
a  day  will  I  praise  thee,  because  of  thy  righteous '  ^ 
judgments.     Which  examples  whoever  shall  choose 
to  follow,  (in  any  measure,)  he  shall  do  wisely  and 
commendably ;  he  shall  certainly  have  no  cause  to 
repent ;  he  will  find  it  richly  worth  his  while  ;  great 
benefit  and  comfort  will  thence  accrue  unto  him. 

If  indeed  Jews  were  so  liberal  in  assigning,  so 
punctual  in  affording  such  portions  of  time  for  yield- 
ing praise,  and  offering  supplications  unto  God ;  how 
much  more  free  and  ready,  more  careful  and  diligent, 
should  we  be  in  this  way  of  practice  !  we  who  have 
a  religion  so  far  more  spiritual,  and  exempt  from 
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SERM.  corporeal   encumbrances;  precepts   so   much    more 
^^*     express  and  clear;  so  much  higher  obligations  and 
stronger  encouragements  to  this  duty ;  whom  God 
in  especial   manner  so   graciously   doth   invite,  so 
powerfully  doth  attract  unto  himself.    But  further, 
VII.  More  especially  this  precept  may  be  sup- 
Lent  xiz.  posed  to  exact  from  us  a  compliance  in  carefully  ob- 
Ye  sSi  *  serving  the  times  of  devotion  ordained  by  public  au- 
flH^bathl    thority,  or  settled  by  general  custom.     This  in  a  po- 
and  reve-    pular  and  leeal  sense  is  doine:  a  thing  indesinently, 
aanctnary.  whcu  wc  perform  it  SO  oftcu  as  is  required  by  law 
Heb.  ix.6.  or  custom.     So  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  saith  of 
the  priests^  that  they  went  always  into  the  taber^ 
nacle^  accomplishing  the  service  of  God :  always^ 
that  is,  at  all  the  solemn  times  appointed.   And  thus 
Luke  xziF.  of  the  apostles  it  is  affirmed  by  St.  Luke,  that  they 
^^'  were  continually  in  the  temple j  blessing  and  prtUs- 

ing  God;  that  is,  they  constantly  resorted  thither  : 
at  the  stated  times  of  concourse  for  prayer.  This  \ 
good  reason  also  plainly  doth  enjoin  :  for  that  the 
neglecting  it  is  not  only  a  disorderly  behaviour  in  a 
matter  of  high  consequence  ;  a  criminal  disregard 
and  disobedience  to  authority;  a  scandalous  con- 
tempt of  our  neighbours,  from  whose  laudable  fashion 
we  discost ;  a  wrongful  deserting  the  public,  to  whose 
good,  mainly  promoted  by  the  public  worship  of 
God,  we  do  owe  the  contribution  of  our  endeavour; 
but  a  heinous  affront  to  Almighty  God,  who  thereby 
is  plainly  dishonoured,  and  in  a  manner  openly  dis- 
avowed ;  a  huge  prejudice  to  religion,  the  credit  and 
power  whereof,  without  visible  profession,  exemplary 
compliance,  mutual  consent  and  encouragement,  can- 
not be  upheld.  Were  there  times  by  law  or  custom 
defined,  (as  in  some  places  indeed  there  are,)  when 
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all  men  should  be  required  in  person  solemnly  to  at-  SERM. 
tend  on  their  prince,  for  professing  their  allegiance,  ^^* 
or  deferring  any  homage  to  him  ;  would  not  those, 
who  should  wilfully  refuse  or  decline  appearance, 
be  justly  chai^able  as  guilty  of  dishonouring  and 
wronging  him  ?  would  not  their  such  defailance  pass 
for  sufficient  proof,  that  they  do  not  acknowledge 
him,  that  at  least  they  do  not  much  regard  or  value 
him  ?  So,  by  not  joining  at  stated  times  in  celebra- 
tion of  divine  worship,  we  may  be  well  conceived 
wholly  to  disclaim  Grod,  or  greatly  to  disesteem  him ; 
to  slight  religion,  as  a  thing  insignificant  and  unpro- 
fitable. Do  we  not  indeed  thereby  more  than  inti- 
mate, that  we  little  believe  God  to  be  our  sovereign 
Lord  and  Grovemor ;  that  we  stand  in  no  great  awe 
or  dread  of  him  ;  that  we  are  not  much  sensible  of 
his  benefits  and  mercies ;  that  we  repose  small  trust 
Gt  hope  in  him  ;  that  we  do  not  take  ourselves  much 
to  want  his  protection,  his  guidance,  his  assistance, 
his  favour  and  mercy  ?  Are  we  not  in  effect  like  to 
those  in  Job,  who  say  unto  God,  Depart  from  us ;  Job  xxi.  14, 
Jbr  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways  ? 
What  is  the  Almighty ,  that  we  should  serve  him  ? 
or  whatprqfit  shall  we  have,  if  we  pray  unto  him  ? 
Thus  the  standers-by  commonly  (some  so  as  to  be 
much  offended  at,  others  so  as  to  be  corrupted  by 
our  bad  example)  will  interpret  this  neglect :  and  so 
assuredly  God  himself  will  take  it  from  us,  and  ac- 
cordingly deal  with  us.  As  he  claimeth  this  public 
attendance  on  him  for  his  due:  {Give,  proclaimeth Psai. xxjx. 

I   2  Ixvi  2 

he  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  great  heralds.  Give 
unto  the  Lord,  O  ye  mighty,  give  unto  the  Lord 
glory  and  strength :  Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory 
due  to  his  name :  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty 
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SERM.  of  holiness :)  so  if  we  to  his  wrong  and  disgrace  re« 
^^'    fuse  to  yield  it,  we  shall  certainly  find  answeraUe 
resentment  and  recompense  from  him:  that  as  we 
are  careless  to  serve  him,  so  he  will  be  unmindful  to 
bless  us ;  as  we  are  backward  to  avow  and  glorify 
him,  so  he  will  not  be  forward  to  own  and  grace  us ; 
2  Tim.  ii.  as  we  do  so  deny  him  before  meUy  so  he  will  deny 
Matt.  X.  33.  w*  before  them  also.     What  other  measure  indeed 
^?^®**'*^*can  we  imagine  or  expect  to  receive?  Will  God, 
think  we,  be  so  partial  and  fond  to  us,  so  disregard- 
ful  and  injurious  toward  himself,  that  he  will  vouch- 
safe to  appear  in  favour  to  us,  when  we  deign  not  to 
appear  in  respect  to  him  ?  that  he  will  openly  ten- 
der our  repute,  when  we  apparently  disr^ard  his 
honour  ?  that  he  will  employ  his  wisdom,  or  exert   . 
his  power,  in  our  behalf,  when  we  scarce  will  think   I 
a  thought,  or  stir  a  step,  for  his  service  ?  Can  we 
hope  that  he  will  freely  dispense  prosperous  success 
to  our  enterprises,  when  we  either  care  not  or  scorn 
to  implore  his  help  ?  that  he  will  reach  forth  unde- 
served blessings  to  us,  when  we  subtract  due  praises 
from  him  ?  that  he  wiQ  any  wise  shew  himself  boun- 
tiful and  merciful  toward  us,  when  we  so  palpably 
Ppov.iii.34.are  injust  and  ingrateful  toward  him?  No,  surely 
30.    *      he  scorneth  the  scorners ;  and,  whosoever  despiseth 
himy  shall  be  lightly  esteemed :  so  he  expressly  hath 
threatened ;   and  seeing  he  is  both  infallibly  true 
and   invincibly  aUe,  we   may  reasonably  presume 
that  he  will  accomplish  his  word. 

VIII.  Lastly,  Praying  incessantly  may  import 
at  large  a  frequency  in  devotion.  This  the  words 
at  least  do  exact  or  necessarily  imply,  however  ex- 
pounded. For  doing  incessantly  cannot  imply  less 
than  doing  frequently :  in  no  tolerable  sense  can  we 
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be  said  to  do  that  continually,  which  we  do  seldom  :  SERM. 
but  it  is  an  ordinary  scheme  of  speech  to  say  that  a       ^' 
man  doth  that  always,  which  he  is  wont  to  do,  and 
performeth  often.     As  of  the  pious  soldier  Cornelius 
it  is  said,  that  he  gave  much  alms  to  the  people^  Acts  x.  2. 
amd prayed  to  God  always ;  and  of  Anna  the  pro- 
phetess, that  she  departed  not  from  the  temple^  61^/ Luke  u.  37. 
served  God  with  prayers  and  fastings  night  and 
day ;  that  is,  she  frequently  resorted  to  the  temple, 
and  served  God  with  an  assiduous  constancy.     As 
the  words  may  bear  and  do  involve  this  sense,  so 
doth  the  reason  of  the  case  enforce  it :  for  very  just, 
very  fit,  very  needful  it  is  to  practise  thus.     There 
is  ever  at  hand  abundant  reason  for,  and  apposite 
matter   of,  devotion ;  therefore  no  large   space   of 
time  should  pass  without  it:  there  be  perpetually 
depending  many  causes  thereof;  whence  there  is  not 
to  be  allowed  any  long  vacation  from  it.     As  every 
moment  we  from  God's  mercy  and  bounty  partake 
great  favours ;  so  should  we  often  render  thanks  and 
praise  for  them :  for  perpetually  to  receive  courte- 
sies, and  rarely  to  return  acknowledgments,  is  noto- 
rious ingratitude  and  iniquity.    We  frequently  (and 
in  a  manner   continually)  do  fall  into  sins ;  often 
therefore  we  are  obliged  to  confess  sins,  we  are  con- 
cerned to  deprecate  wrath,  and  beg  mercy ;  other- 
wise we  must  long  crouch  under  the  sore  burden  of 
guilt,  the  sad  dread  of  punishment,  the  bitter  pangs 
of  remorse,  or  the  desperate  hazard  of  stupid  obdu- 
ration.     Whatever  we  design  or  undertake,  toward 
the  good  management  and  happy  success  thereof  we* 
(being  ignorant  and  impotent  creatures)  do  need  the 
guidance,  the  assistance,  and  the  blessing  of  God  ; 
so  often  therefore  it  is  requisite  that  we  should  be 
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SERM.  seeking  and  suing  for  them :  if  not,  we  do  not  only 
"•  transgress  our  duties,  but  fondly  neglect  or  foully 
betray  our  own  concernments.  The  causes  there- 
fore of  devotion  being  so  constant,  the  effects  in 
some  correspondence  should  be  frequent. 

Such  frequency  is  indeed  necessary  for  the  breed- 
ing, the  nourishment,  the  growth  and  improvement 
of  all  piety.  Devotion  is  that  holy  and  heavenly 
fire,  which  darteth  into  our  minds  the  light  of  spi- 
ritual knowledge,  which  kindleth  in  our  hearts  the 
warmth  of  holy  desires  :  if  therefore  we  do  continue 
long  absent  from  it,  a  night  of  darkness  will  over- 
spread our  minds,  a  deadening  coldness  will  seize 
upon  our  affections.  It  is  the  best  food  of  our  souls, 
which  preserveth  their  life  and  health,  which  repair- 
eth  their  strength  and  vigour,  which  rendereth  them 
lusty  and  active  :  if  we  therefore  long  abstain  from 
it,  we  shall  starve,  or  pine  away ;  we  shall  be  faint 
and  feeble  in  all  religious  performances ;  we  shall 
have  none  at  all,  or  a  very  languid  and  meagre 
piety. 

To  maintain  in  us  a  constant  and  steady  disposi- 
tion to  obedience,  to  correct  our  perverse  inclina- 
tions, to  curb  our  unruly  passions,  to  strengthen  us 
against  temptations,  to  comfort  us  in  anxieties  and 
distresses,  we  do  need  continual  supplies  of  grace 
from  God ;  the  which  ordinarily  are  communicated 
in  devotion,  as  the  channel  which  conveyeth,  or  the 
instrument  which  helpeth  to  procure  it,  or  the  con- 
dition upon  which  it  is  granted.  Faith,  hope,  love, 
'  spiritual  comfort,  and  joy,  all  divine  graces  are  chiefly 
elicited,  expressed,  exercised  therein  and  thereby : 
it  is  therefore  needful  that  it  should  frequently  be 
used  ;  seeing  otherwise  we  shall  be  in  danger  to  fail 
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in  discharging  our  chief  duties,  and  to  want  the  bestSERM. 

graces.  

It  is  frequency  of  devotion  also  which  maintaineth 
that  friendship  with  God  which  is  the  soul  of  piety. 
As  familiar  conversation  (wherein  men  do  express 
their  minds  and  affections  mutually)  breedeth  ac- 
quaintance, and  cherisheth  good-will  of  men  to  one 
another ;  but  long  forbearance  thereof  dissolveth  or 
slackeneth  the  bonds  of  amity,  breaking  their  inti- 
macy, and  cooling  their  kindness :  so  is  it  in  respect 
to  Giod ;  it  is  frequent  converse  with  him  which  be- 
getteth  a  particular  acquaintance  with  him,  a  mind- 
Ad  r^^ard  of  him,  a  hearty  liking  to  him,  a  delight- 
iiil  taste  of  his  goodness,  and  consequently  a  sincere 
and  solid  good-will  toward  him;  but  intermission 
thereof  produceth  estrangement  or  enmity  toward 
him.  If  we  seldom  come  at  God,  we  shall  little 
know  him,  not  much  care  for  him,  scarce  remember 
him,  rest  insensible  of  his  love,  and  regardless  of  his 
favour ;  a  coldness,  a  shyness,  a  distaste,  an  antipa- 
thy toward  him  will  by  degrees  creep  upon  us.  Ab- 
stinence from  his  company  and  presence  will  cast  us 
into  conversations  destructive  or  prejudicial  to  our 
friendship  with  him  ;  wherein  soon  we  shall  contract 
familiarity  and  friendship  with  his  enemies,  (the 
world  and  the  flesh,)  which  are  inconsistent  with 
love  to  him,  which  will  dispose  us  to  forget  him,  or 
to  dislike  and  loathe  him. 

It  is,  in   fine,  the  frequency  of  devotion  which 
alone  can  secure  any  practice  thereof,  at  least  any 
practice  thereof  duly  qualified  :  so  hearty,  so  easy, 
so  sweet  and  delightful  as  it  should  be.    We  have  all 
a  natural  averseness  or  indisposition  thereto,  as  re- 
quiring an    abstraction  of  thoughts  and  affections 
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S£RM.  from  sensible  things,  and  a  fastening  them  upon 
^^^'  objects  purely  spiritual ;  a  rearing  our  heavy  spirits 
above  their  common  pitch;  a  staying  and  settling 
our  roving  fancies ;  a  composing  our  vain  hearts  in 
a  sober  and  steady  frame,  agreeable  to  devotion :  to 
effect  which  things  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty 
and  pain ;  which  therefore,  without  much  use  and 
exercise,  cannot  be  accomplished ;  but  with  it,  may; 
so  that  by  frequent  practice,  the  bent  of  our  heart 
being  turned,  the  strangeness  of  the  thing  ceasing, 
the  difficulty  of  the  work  being  surmounted,  we  shaU 
obtain  a  good  propension  to  the  duty,  and  a  great 
satisfaction  therein. 

This  will  render  the  way  into   God's  presence 
smooth   and  passable ;  removing,  as   all  other  ob- 
stacles, so  particularly  those  of  fear  and  doubt  in 
respect  to  God,  which  may  deter  or  discourage  us 
from  approaching  to  him.    God  being  most  holy  and 
pure,  most  great  and  glorious,  we,  sensible  of  our 
corruption  and  vileness,  may  be  fearful  and  shy  of 
coming  near  unto  him.     But  when,  coming  into  his 
PsaLxxxiv.  presence,  we  do  find  that  such  as  his  majesty  is^ 
such  is  his  mercy ;  when  we  do  taste  and  see  that 
the  Lord  is  good;  when  by  experience  we  feel,  that 
xvi.  II.     in  his  presence  there  is  fulness  of  joy ;  being  abuud^ 
\^'^"^*  antly  satisfied  with  the  fatness  of  his  house;  hav- 
ixiii.5.      ing  our  souls  there  satisfied  as  with  marrow  and 
ixxxiF.  JO.  fatness;  finding,  that  a  day  in  his  courts  is  better 
than  a  thousand  spent  otherwhere  ;  perceiving  that 
he  biddeth  us  welcome,  that  he  treateth  us  kindly, 
that  he   sendeth  us  away  refreshed  with  sweetest 
comforts,  and  rewarded  with  most  excellent  bene- 
fits ;  this  will  not  only  reconcile  our  hearts  to  devo- 
tion, but  draw  us  into  a  cordial  liking  and  earnest 
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desire  thereof;  such   as   the   Psalmist   expresseth,  SERM. 
wheD  he  saith.  My  soul  longethj  yea,  evenjainteth,     ^^^' 
for  the  courts  of  the  Lord :  my  heart  and  my  flesh  p»-  \Taxvr. 
erieth  out  for  the  living  God.     This  will  engage  us 
into  strong  resolutions   of  constantly  practising  it ; 
such   as  the  same  holy  person  again  declareth  in 
these  words;  /  love  the  Lord^  because  he  hath^^cxin.i, 

2 

heard  my  voice  and  my  supplications :  because  he 
hath  inclined  his  ear  unto  me,  therefore  will  I  call 
upon  him  as  long  a^  I  live.  Hence,  instead  of  a 
suspicious  estrangedness,  a  servile  dread,  or  an  hos- 
tile disaffection  toward  God,  there  will  spring  up  an 
humble  confidence,  a  kindly  reverence,  a  hearty  love 
toward  him  ;  which  will  upon  all  occasions  drive  us 
to  him,  hoping  for  his  friendly  succour,  longing  after 
his  kind  embraces.  So  will  the  frequency  of  devo- 
tion render  it  facile  and  pleasant.  Whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  disuse  thereof  will  make  it  at  any  time 
hard  and  irksome ;  strengthening  and  increasing  our 
natural  averseness  thereto :  performing  it  seldom,  we 
shall  never  perform  it  well,  with  that  attention,  that 
affection,  that  promptitude,  that  willingness  and  ala- 
crity, which  are  due  thereto. 

According  to  so  many  senses,  in  so  many  respects, 
may  we,  and  should  we  observe  this  precept.  From 
thus  praying  continually  there  can  be  no  good  ex- 
ception or  just  excuse.  The  most  common  pleas 
that  will  be  alleged  for  the  omission  thereof  are  two ; 
one  drawn  from  external  avocations,  the  other  from 
internal  indispositions  obstructing  it :  both  of  which 
are  so  far  from  being  good,  that,  being  scanned,  they 
will  soon  appear  serving  rather  to  aggravate  than  to 
excuse  or  abate  the  neglect. 

I.  I  cannot,  saith  one,  now  attend  to  prayers,  be- 
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SERM.  cause  I  am  not  at  liberty,  or  at  leisure,  being  ur- 
^^^'     gently  called  away,  and  otherwise  engaged  by  im- 
portant affairs.     How  much  a  flam  this  apology  is 
we  shall  presently  descry,  by  asking  a  few  questions 
about  it. 

1.  Do  we  take  devotion  itself  to  be  no  business, 
or  a  business  of  no  consideration  ?  Do  we  conceit, 
when  we  pay  God  his  debts,  or  discharge  our  duties 
toward  him,  when  we  crave  his  aid  or  mercy,  when 
we  solicit  the  main  concernments  of  our  soul,  (yea, 
of  our  body  also  and  its  estate,)  that  we  are  idle  or 
misemployed ;  that  we  lavish  our  time,  or  lose  our 
pains? 

2.  What  other  affairs  can  we  have  of  greater  mo- 
ment or  necessity  than  this  ?  Can  there  be  any  obli- 
gation more  indispensable  than  is  that  of  yielding 
due  respect  and  service  to  our  Maker,  our  great  Pa- 
tron, our  most  liberal  Benefactor  ?  Can  there  be  any 
interest  more  close  or  weighty  than  this,  of  providing 

Lake  x.  24.  for  our  soul's  eternal  health  and  happiness  ?  Is  not 
I  a.     "''   this  indeed  the  great  work,  the  only  necessary  maU 


r       / 


tiT^l^Sf  ^^9  ^^  comparison  whereto  all  other  occupations  are 

iTrT'l 'i'  ™^^^  trifling,  or  unprofitable  fiddling  about  nothing? 

A  eM^i^M«.  What  will  all  other  business  signify,  what  will  come 

Apost.  ii.    of  it,  if  this  be  neglected  ?  Busy  we  may  be,  we 

may  plod,  we  may  drudge  eternally ;  but  all  to  no 

end.     All  our  care  is  in  effect  improvidence,  all  our 

industry  may  be  well  reckoned  idleness,  if  Grod  be 

not  served,  if  our  souls  are  not  secured. 

3.  If  we  survey  and  prize  all  worldly  businesses, 
which  among  them  will  appear  so  importunate  as  to 
demand,  so  greedy  as  to  devour,  so  worthy  at  least 
as  to  deserve  all  our  time,  that  we  cannot  spare  a 
few  minutes  for  maintaining  our  most  pleasant  in- 
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tercourse,  and  most  gainful  commerce  with  heaven  ?  SERM. 
What  are  the  great  businesses  of  the  world  ?  what  ^^^' 
but  scraping  and  scrambling  for  pelf,  contriving  and 
compassing  designs  of  ambition,  courting  the  favour 
and  respect  of  men,  making  provision  for  carnal 
pleasure,  gratifying  fond  curiosity  or  vain  humour  ? 
And  do  any  of  these  deserve  to  be  put  into  the  scale 
against,  shall  all  of  them  together  be  able  to  sway 
down  our  spiritual  employments  ?  Shall  these  images, 
these  shadows  of  business,  supplant  or  crowd  our 
devotion ;  that  which  procureth  wealth  inestimably 
precious,  pleasure  infinitely  satisfactory,  honour  in- 
comparably noble  above  all  this  world  can  afibrd  ?  If 
the  expense  of  time  be,  as  the  philosopher  said,  vo-Tbeophr. 
AvreXeoTorGy  avaXw/u^,  the  most  precious  expense  that 
can  be;  how  can  it  better  be  laid  out  than  upon 
the  worthiest  things,  such  as  devotion  alone  can 
afford  the  purchase  and  possession  of?  True  virtue, 
sound  wisdom,  a  quiet  conscience,  and  steady  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  the  love  and  favour  of  God,  a  title 
unto  endless  joy  and  bliss,  are  purely  the  gifts  of 
Heaven  ;  and  thence  they  will  not  descend  of  them- 
selves, but  prayer  must  fetch  them  down.  If  no- 
thing then  in  the  world  be  comparable  to  those 
things,  how  can  any  time  be  so  well  spent  as  in 
prayer,  which  acquireth  them ;  which  also  best  se- 
cureth  whatever  we  have,  and  is  the  readiest  way  to 
procure  whatever  we  want  ? 

4.  Should  we  not  further,  honestly  comparing 
things,  easily  discern,  that  it  is  no  such  indispens- 
able business,  but  rather  indeed  some  base  dotage 
on  lucre,  some  inveigling  bait  of  pleasure,  some  be- 
witching transport  of  fancy,  that  crosseth  our  devo- 
tion? Is  it  not  often  a  complimental  visit,  an  ap- 
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SERM.  pointment  to  tattle  or  to  tipple,  a  match  for  sport,  a 
^^^*     wild  ramble  in  vice  or  folly,  that  so  deeply  engageth 
us  to  put  off  our  duty  ? 

5.  Yea,  is  it  not  commonly  sloth  rather  than  ac- 
tivity, an  averseness  from  this,  rather  than  an  incli- 
nation to  any  other  employment,  which  diverteth  us 
from  our  prayers  ?  Is  not,  I  say,  the  true  reason  why 
we  pray  so  seldom,  not  because  we  are  very  busy, 
but  because  we  are  extremely  idle ;  so  idle,  that  we 
cannot  willingly  take  the  pains  to  unscrew  our  affec- 
tions from  sensible  things,  to  reduce  our  wandering 
thoughts,  to  compose  our  hearts  into  a  right  frame, 
to  bend  our  untoward  inclinations  to  a  compliance 
with  our  duty?  Is  it  not  because  we  do  not  feel 
that  savour  and  satisfaction  in  these,  which  we  do 
in  other  trivial  and  worthless  employments,  nor  will 
be  at  the  trouble  to  work  such  dispositions  in  our 
souls  ?  Do  we  not  betake  ourselves  to  other  conver- 
sations and  commerces  merely  for  refuge,  shunning 
this  intercourse  with  God  and  with  ourselves  ?  These, 
I  fear,  are  oftener  the  real  causes  of  our  neglecting 
devotion,  than  any  such  mighty  avocations  which 
we  pretend, 

6.  But  were  there  indeed  not  only  a  counterfeit 
or  imaginary,  but  a  real  competition  between  devo- 
tion and  other  lawful  business,  which,  in  reason, 
should  carry  it?  in  conscience,  which  of  the  two 
should  be  forborne  or  suspended  ?  Is  it  not  evidently 
better,  that  the  pursuit  of  our  temporal  interests, 
whatever  they  be,  should  be  a  little  checked,  than 
that  our  affairs  of  everlasting  consequence  should  be 
quite  laid  aside  ?  that  we  should  venture  a  small 
impairing  of  our  estate,  than  surely  endamage  our 
souls?  that  we  hazard  to  disappoint  or  displease  a 
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man,  than  dare  to  affront  and  offend  the  Almitrhty  SERM. 
God?  VII. 


7.  Were  it  not  strangely  absurd  and  unhandsome 
to  saj,  I  cannot  wait  on  God,  because  I  must  speak 
with  a  Mend ;  I  cannot  go  to  church,  although  God 
calleth  me  thither,  because  I  must  haste  to  market ; 
I  cannot  stand  to  pray,  because  I  am  to  receive  mo- 
ney, or  to  make  up  a  bargain ;  I  cannot  discharge 
my  duty  to  Grod,  because  a  greater  obligation  than 
that  doth  lie  upon  me  ?  How  unconceivable  an  ho- 
nour^  how  unvaluable  a  benefit  is  it,  that  the  in- 
comprehensibly great  and  glorious  Majesty  of  hea- 
ven doth  vouchsafe  us  the  liberty  to  approach  so 
near  unto  him,  to  converse  so  freely  with  him,  to  de- 
mand and  derive  from  his  hand  the  supply  of  all  our 
needs,  and  satisfaction  of  all  our  reasonable  desires ! 
and  is  it  then  just  or  seemly,  by  such  comparisons  to 
disparage  his  favour,  by  such  pretences  to  baffle  with 
his  goodness  ? 

Put  the  case  our  prince  should  call  for  us  to  speak 
with  him  about  matters  nearly  touching  his  service 
and  our  welfare ;  would  it  be  according  unto  duty, 
discretion,  or  decency,  to  reply,  that  we  are  at  pre- 
sent busy,  and  have  no  leisure,  and  must  therefore 
hold  ourselves  excused;  but  that  if  he  will  stay 
a  while,  at  another  time,  when  we  have  less  to  do, 
we  shall  be  perhaps  disposed  to  wait  upon  him  ? 
The  case  is  propounded  by  our  Lord  in  that  parable, 
wherein  God  is  represented  as  a  great  man,  that 
had  prepared  a  feast,  and  invited  many  guests  there- 
to; but  they  excused  themselves:  07ie  said^  that fdhtt. xtW. 
he  had  purchased  land^  and  must  needs  go  out  to  Luke » 
see  it;  another  had  bought  Jive  yoke  of  oxen  ^  and  '^^' 
must  go  to  prove  them;  another  had  married  a 


XIT. 


Job.  Orat 
II. 
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SERM.  wife,  and  therefore  could  not  come.     These  indeed 

^^^'     were  affairs  considerable,  as  this  world  hath  any; 

"Eriir.  y«  but  yet  the  excuses  did  not  satisfy :  for,  notwith- 

rm  nmi  vr^  staudiug,  thc  grcat  person  was  angry,  and  took  the 

c^.  in    neglect  in  huge  disdain. 

8.  Moreover,  if  we  reflect  what  vast  portions  of 
time  we  squander  away  upon  our  petty  matters, 
upon  voluptuous  enjoyments,  upon  fruitless  pastimes, 
upon  impertinent  talk  ;  how  can  we  satisfy  ourselves 
in  not  allotting  competent  time  for  Ood's  service, 
our  own  salvation,  and  the  future  everlasting  state  ? 
Doth  not  he,  who,  with  the  continuance  of  our  life,  ; 
bestoweth  on  us  all  our  time,  deserve  that  a  pittance  I 
of  it  should  be  reserved  for  himself?  Can  all  the  ^ 
world  duly  claim  so  great  an  allowance  thereof?   f 
May  not  our  soul  (which  is  far  our  noblest  part,   | 
which  indeed  is   all  ourselves)  justly  challenge  a   | 
good  share  of  our  time  to  be  expended  on  it  ?  cnr   \ 
shall  this  mortal  husk  engross  it  all  ?  Must  eternity, 
which  comprehendeth  all  time,  have  no  time  belong- 
ing to  it,  or  allotted  for  its  concernments  ? 

9.  Again,  is  it  not  great  imprudence  so  to  lay 
our  business,  that  any  other  matter  shall  thwart  or 
thrust  out  devotion  ?  Easily  with  a  little  providence 
may  things  be  so  ordered,  that  it,  without  interfer- 
ing or  justling,  may  well  consist  with  all  other  both 
needful  business  and  convenient  divertisement ;  so 
that  it  shall  neither  obstruct  them,  nor  they  extrude 
it :  and  are  we  not  very  culpable,  if  we  do  not  use 
so  much  providence  ^  ? 

*■  Wfurov  fA€v,  airl  tovto  cyxXtj/iAa  ov  fJUKpov,  to  KMcXot^rdoi  too'vutuv 
"KpayfjiATav  itX-^BHf  koI  roTq  ptantKoT^  otra  ifpo(rr}\Z(T6at  di^  vovrec,  &^  f^ij^ 
IMK^av  6t^  T^  'KoiyTuv  &yayKaior€^  ayuv  o'^oX^y.  Chrys.  in  Joh.  i.  14, 
(Or.  II.) 
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10.  In  truth,  attending  upon  devotion  can  be  no  SERM. 
obstacle,  but  will  be  great  furtherance  to  all  other     ^^' 
good  business.     It  is  the  most  sure,  most  pleasant, 
most  advantageous  and  compendious  way  of  trans- 
acting affairs,  to  mix  prayers  and  praises  with  them  ; 
it  is  the  best  oil  that  can  be,  to  make  the  wheels  of 
action  go  on  smoothly  and  speedily :  it  not  only 
sanctifieth  our  undertakings,  but  much  promoteth 
and   exceedingly   sweeteneth   the    management  of 
them.     For  the  conscience  of  having  rendered  unto 
God  bis  due  respect  and  service,  of  having  intrusted 
our  affairs  to  his  care,  of  having  consequently  en- 
gaged his  protection  and  assistance  for  us,  will  dis- 
pose us  to  do  things  with  a  courageous  alacrity  and 
comfortable   satisfaction;  will  fill  us  with    a  good 
hope  of  prospering ;  will  prepare  us  however  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  event,  whatever  it  shall  be ;  will  in 
effect  procure  a  blessing  and  happy  success,  such  as 
we  may  truly  rejoice  and  triumph  in,  as  conferred 
by  Grod  in  favour  to  us.     Whereas  neglecting  these 
duties,  we  can  have  no  solid  content  or  savoury  com- 
placence in  any  thing  we  undertake :  reflecting  on 
such  misbehaviour  (if  we  be  not  downright  infidels, 
or   obdurate  reprobates  in   impiety)  will  quash  or 
damp  our  courage  :  having  thence  forfeited  all  pre- 
tence to  God's  succour,  and  provoked  him  to  cross 
us,  we  must  needs  suspect  disappointment :  as  we 
have  no  reasonable  ground  to  hope  for  success ;  so 
we  cannot,  if  success  arriveth,  be  heartily  satisfied 
therein,  or  take  it  for  a  blessing. 

He  therefore  that  is  such  a  niggard  of  his  time, 
that  he  grudgeth  to  withhold  any  part  thereof  from 
his  worldly  occasions,  deeming  all  time  cast  away 
that  is  laid  out  in  waiting  upon  God,  is  really  most 
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SERM.  unthrifty  and  prodigal  thereof:  by  not  sparing  a 
^^^'  little,  he  wasteth  all  his  time  to  no  purpose ;  by  so 
eagerly  pursuing,  he  eflFectually  setteth  back  his  de- 
signs; by  preposterously  affecting  to  despatch  his 
affairs,  he  rendereth  them  endless,  or,  which  is  the 
same,  altogether  unprofitable. 

In  fine,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  time  is  spent  even 
so  prudently  and  politicly,  with  so  great  advantage 
and  so  real  fruit  to  ourselves,  as  that  which  is  em- 
ployed upon  devotion.  In  sacrificing  his  time,  his 
pains,  his  substance,  any  thing  he  hath  or  can  do, 
to  God's  service,  no  man  can  be  a  loser. 

We  have  also  many  examples  plainly  demonstrat- 
ing the  consistency  of  this  practice  with  all  other  busi- 
ness. Who  ever  had  more  or  greater  affairs  to  ma- 
nage, and  who  ever  managed  them  with  greater 
success,  than  David ;  upon  whom  did  lie  the  burden 
of  a  royal  estate,  and  the  care  over  a  most  populous 
Ps,  Uxviii.  nation  ;  the  which  he  Jed  with  a  faithful  and  true 
^**  hearty  and  ruled  prudently  with  all  his  power ; 

who  waged  great  wars,  vanquished  mighty  enemies, 
achieved  many  glorious  exploits,  underwent  many 
grievous  troubles  ?  Yet  could  not  such  engagements 
distract  or  depress  his  mind  from  a  constant  attend- 
Ps.  xxxiT.  ance  on  devotion.  /  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times  ; 
ixxi.  6.      his  praise  shall  he  continually  in  my  mouth.     My 
xMr.*28.    '^outh  shall  shew  forth  thy  righteousness  and  thy 
ixi.  4.       salvation  all  the  day.     I  will  abide  in  thy  taberna- 
cle for  ever.     So  he  declareth  his  resolution  and  his 
practice.     Who  is  more  pressingly  employed  than 
was  Daniel,  first  president  over  so  vast  a  Jcingdom, 
chief  minister  of  state  to  the  greatest  monarch  on 
Dan.virio.  earth  ?    yet  constantly  thrice  a  day  did  he  pray 
and  give  thanks  unto  his  God.     Who  can  be  more 
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eotansled  in  varieties  and  intricacies  of  care,  of  SERM. 

VTT 

pains,  of  trouble,  than  was  he  that  prescribeth  unto     I  ^' 
us  this  rule  of  praying  continually  ?  Upon  him  did 
lie  the  care  of  all  the  churches ;  night  and  day « Cor.  xi. 
wUh  labour  and  toil  did  he  work  for  the  sustenance  2  Thess.  m. 

.8 

of  his  life,  that  he  might  not  (to  the  disparagement 
of  the  Gospel)  burden  any  man ;  perpetually  he  was 
engaged  in  all  sorts  of  labour  and  travail,  ever  con- 
flicting with  perils,  with  wants,  with  inconveniences 
numberless  :  yet  did  he  exactly  conform  his  practice 
to  his  rule,  being  no  less  indefatigable  and  incessant 
in  his  devotion  than  he  was  in  his  business.  Who 
ever  managed  a  greater  empire  than  Constantine  ? 
Yet  every  day^  as  Eusebius  reporteth,  at  stated 
timeSf  shutting  himself  up^  he  alone  privately  did 
converse  with  his  God  ^.  The  most  pious  men  in- 
deed have  never  been  idle  or  careless  men,  but 
always  most  busy  and  active,  most  industrious  in 
their  callings,  most  provident  for  their  families,  most 
officious  toward  their  friends,  most  ready  to  serve 
their  country,  most  abundant  in  all  good  works; 
yet  have  they  always  been  most  constant  in  de- 
votion. So  that  experience  clearly  doth  evidence, 
how  reconcileable  much  devotion  is  to  much  bu- 
siness; and  that  consequently  the  prosecution  of 
the  one  cannot  well  palliate  the  neglect  of  the 
other. 

II.  No  better  can  any  man  ward  himself  from 
blame,  by  imputing  the  neglect  of  devotion  to  some 
indisposition  within  him  thereto.  For  this  is  only 
to  cover  one  fault  with  another,  or  to  lay  on  a  patch 

^   KaipoT^  kKorrrii  ijIMpa^  raKToT^  iavrov  iyKXtiuy,  /uto'vo;  /w-o'vy  Ty  avT^ 

vp^a^vfAikii  Sef.    Cuseb.  de  Vita  Const,  iv.  22. 
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SERM.  more  ugly  than  the  sore.  It  is,  in  effect,  to  say  we 
^^i'  may  sin,  because  we  have  a  mind  to  it,  or  care  not 
to  do  otherwise.  Our  indisposition  itself  is  cri- 
minal; and,  as  signifying  somewhat  habitual  or 
settled,  is  worse  than  a  single  omission :  it  ought 
therefore  to  be  corrected  and  cured ;  and  the  way  to 
do  it  is,  by  setting  presently  upon  the  practice  of  the 
duty,  and  persisting  resolutely  therein  :  otherwise 
how  is  it  possible  that  it  should  ever  be  removed? 
The  longer  we  forbear  it,  the  more  seldom  we  per- 
form it,  the  stronger  surely  will  our  indisposition 
grow,  and  the  more  diflScult  it  will  be  to  remove  it. 
But  if  (with  any  degree  of  seriousness  and  good  in- 
tention) we  come  indisposed  to  prayer,  we  may 
thereby  be  formed  into  better  disposition,  and  by 
continual  attendance  thereon,  we  shall  (God's  grace 
cooperating,  which  never  is  wanting  to  serious  and 
honest  intentions)  grow  toward  a  perfect  fitness  for 
it :  prayer  by  degrees  will  become  natural  and  de- 
lightful to  us. 


SERMON  VIIL 


OF  THE  DUTY  OF  THANKSGIVING. 


Ephes.  v.  20. 
Giving  thanks  always  for  all  things  unto  God* 

XHESE  words,  although  (as  the  very  syntax  doth  SERM. 
immediately  discover)  they  bear  a  relation  to,  and    ^^^^- 
liave  a  fit  coherence  with,  those  that  precede,  may 
^et,  (especially  considering  St.  Paul's  style  and  man- 
ner of  expression  in  the  preceptive  and  exhortative 
part  of  his  Epistles,)  without  any  violence  or  preju-vid.  Rom. 
dice  on  either  hand,  be  severed  from  the  context,  ^""&c^  * 
and  considered  distinctly  by  themselves.     And  (to 
avoid  encumbrance  by  further  comparison)  so  tak- 
ing them  we  may  observe,  that  every  single  word 
among  them  carries  with  it  something  of  notable 
emphasis  and  especial  significancy.     The  first  {jGiv- 
ing  thanks]  expresses  the  substance  of  a  duty,  to 
which  we  are  exhorted.     The  next  (I  mean,  in  order 
of  construction)    [to  GoeT]   denotes   the   object   or 
term  to  which  it  is  directed.  The  following  [always] 
determines  the  main  circumstance  of  this  and  all 
other  duties,  the  time   of  performance.     The   last 
\^Jbr  all  things']  declares  the  adequate  matter  of  the 
duty,  and  how  far  it  should  extend.     These  particu- 
lars I  shall  consider  severally,  and  in  order. 

I.  First  then,  concerning  the  duty  itself,  to  give 
thanks^  or  rather,  to  he  thankful ;  (for  tvyapinTuv  doth 

N  2 
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SERM.  not  only  sigai^y  gratias  agere^  reddere,  dicer e^  to 
VilL  ffive^  render,  or  declare  thanks^  but  also  gratias 
habere^  grate  affectum  esse^  to  be  thankfully  dis- 
posed,  to  entertain  a  grateful  affection,  sense,  or 
memory:  in  which  more  comprehensive  notion  I 
mean  to  consider  it,  as  including  the  whole  duty  or 
virtue  of  gratitude  due  to  Almighty  God  for  all  his 
benefits,  favours,  and  mercies ;)  I  say,  concerning 
this  duty  itself,  (abstractedly  considered,)  as  it  in- 
volves a  respect  to  benefits  or  good  things  received ; 
so  in  *its  employment  about  them  it  imports,  re- 
quires, or  supposes  these  following  particulars. 

I.  It  implies  a  right  apprehension  of,  and  conse- 
quently a  considerate  attention  unto,  benefits  con« 
ferred.  For  he  that  is  either  wholly  ignorant  of  his 
obligations,  or  mistakes  them,  or  passes  them  over 
with  a  slight  and  superficial  view,  can  nowise  be 

Ps.  evil.  43.  grateful.     Whoso  is  wise,  and  will  observe  these 
things,  even  they  shall  u?iderstand  the  lovingkind- 

PB.ixiF.9.  ness  of  the  Lord.     Men  shall  Jear,  and  shall  de^ 
clare  the  work  of  God ;  for  they  shall  wisely  con- 

Ps.  cxi.2.  gider  of  his  doings.     The  works  of  the  Lord  are 
great,  sought  out  of  all  that  have  pleasure  there- 

p».xxxiv.  in,  Q  taste  (first,  and  then)  see  that  the  Lord  is 
good. 

This  is  the  method  that  great  master  of  thanks- 
giving prescribes;  first  experimental  notice,  then 
wise  consideration,  then  grateful  sense,  then  public 
acknowledgment.  And  those  we  find  both  by  him 
and  by  the  prophet  Isaias  (in  the  very  same  words) 

Ps.  xxviii.  reprehended  as  wickedly  ingrateful  persons,  who  re- 

lU.  ?.  j2.  garded  not  the  work  of  the  Lord,  nor  considered 
the  operation  of  his  hands.  'Tis  part  therefore  of 
this  duty  incumbent  on  us,  to  take  notice  of  dili* 
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gently,  and  carefully  to  consider,  the  divine  benefits ;  SERM. 
not  to  let  them  pass  undiscemed  and  unregarded      ^ 
by  uSy  as  persons  either  wofuUy  blind,  or  stupidly 
drowsy,  or  totally  unccmcemed. 

'Tis  a  general  fault,  that  the  most  common  and 
finequent,  the  most  obvious  and  conspicuous  favours 
of  God,  (like  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature, 
which,  as  Aristotle  observes,  though  in  themselres 
most  admirable,  are  yet  least  admired,)  the  constant 
rising  of  the  sun  upon  us,  the  descent  of  fruitful 
showers,  the  recourse  of  temperate  seasons,  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  life,  the  enjoyment  of  health,  the 
providential  dispensation  of  wealth,  and  competent 
means  of  livelihood,  the  daily  protection  from  inci- 
dent dangers,  the  helps  of  improving  knowledge,  ob- 
taining virtue,  becoming  happy,  and  such  like  most 
excellent  benefits,  we  commonly  little  mind  or  re- 
gard, and  consequently  seldom  return  the  thanks 
due  for  them.  Possibly  some  rare  accidents  of 
providence,  some  extraordinary  judgment,  some 
miraculous  deliverance,  may  rouse  and  awaken  our 
attention  :  (as  it  is  said  of  the  Israelites,  When  Aeps.ixxvm. 
slew  them^  then  they  sought  him — and  remembered ^^*  ^^' 
that  God  was  their  rock,  and  the  high  God  their 
Redeemer :)  but  such  advertency  is  not  the  eflFect 
so  much  of  gratitude,  as  of  curiosity  or  of  neces- 
sity: the  notable  rarity  invites,  or  some  powerful 
impulse  commands  our  notice.  But  the  truly  grate- 
ful industriously  design,  and  are  studious  to  know 
throughly  their  obligations,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  render  answerable  returns  for  them. 

2.  This  duty  requires  a  faithful  retention  of  bene-  [Ax'^-^'^^f 
fits  in  memory,  and  consequently  frequent  reflections  $/fif!lnfM- 
upon  them.     For  he  that  is  no  longer  afi*ected  with 

N  3 
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SERM.  a  benefit  than  it  incurs  the  sense,  and  suffers  not 
^^^^'    itself  to  be  disregarded,  is  far  from  being  grateM ; 
nay,  if  we  believe  the  philosopher,  is  ingrateful  ia 
Sen.  iii.  de  the  worst  kind  and  highest  degree.     For,  Ingratus 
r.  '  est^  saith  he,  qui  beneficium  accepisse  se  negat, 

quod  accepit ;  ingratus  est^  qui  dissimulat ;  ingra- 
tus,  qui  non  reddit :  ingratissimus  omnium^  qui  ob^ 
litus  est.  He  that  falsely  denies  the  reception  of  a 
benefit^  and  he  that  dissembles  it^  and  he  that  doth 
not  repay  it,  is  ingrateful ;  but  most  ingrateful  qf 
all  is  he  that  forgets  it.  It  is  a  sign  the  benefit 
made  no  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  since  it  left 
no  discernible  footstep  there;  that  he  hardly  ever 
thought  of  making  recompense,  since  he  hath  suf- 
fered himself  to  become  altogether  uncapable  of 
doing  it  :  neither  is  there  any  hope  of  his  amending 
the  past  neglect ;  no  shame,  no  repentance,  no  fair 
occasion  can  redeem  him  from  ingratitude,  in  whom 
the  very  remembrance  of  his  obligation  is  extin- 
guished. 

If  to  be  sensible  of  a  present  good  turn  deserved 
the  title  of  gratitude,  all  men  certainly  would  be 
grateful :  the  Jews  questionless  were  so.  When 
Almighty  God,  by  his  wonderful  power  in  extraordi- 
nary ways,  delivered  them  from  the  tyranny  and  op- 
pression of  their  prevalent  enemies  ;  when  he  caused 
streams  to  gush  forth  from  the  bowels  of  a  hard 
rock  to  refresh  their  thirst ;  when  bread  descended 
from  heaven  in  showers,  and  the  winds  were  winged 
with  flesh,  to  satisfy  their  greedy  desires;  then 
surely  they  were  not  altogether  unsensible  of  the  di- 
vine goodness;  then  could  they  acknowledge  his 
power,  and  be  forward  enough  to  engage  themselves 
in  promises  of  correspondent  observance  toward  him 
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for  the  future.     But  the  mischief  was,  immediately  S£RM.  • 
after,  as  the  Psalmist  complains.  They  forgat  his    ^^^^' 
works,  and  the  wonders  he  had  shewed  them :  p»-  ixxviii. 
They  remembered  not  his  handy  nor  the  day  when 
he  delivered  them  from  the  enemy.     They  refused  ^OiAt,  17. 
to  obey,  neither  were  mindful  of  the  wonders  that 
God  did  among  them^  as  Nehemiah   confesses  in 
their  behalf.     Of  the  rock  that  begat  them  M^yDcataxU. 
were  unmindful,  and  forgot  the  God  that  formed 
them,  as  it  is   in  Deuteronomy.     They  distrusted 
his  promises,  repined  at  his  dealings,  disobeyed  his 
laws,  and  treacherously  apostatised  from  his  cove- 
nant.    Such  were  the  fruits  of  their  ingrateful  for- 
getfulness ;  which  therefore  that  people  is  so  often 
charged  with,  and  so  sharply  reproved  for  by  the 
prophets. 

On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  great  pattern  of 
gratitude,  the  royal  prophet  David,  continually  re-jhyigving- 
volving  in  his  thoughts,  imprinting  upon  his  fancy,  ^^"^J*^^ 
studying  and  meditating  upon,  recollecting  and  re-™»°«^ye«. 
newing  in  his  memory,  the  results  of  divine  favour,  ixxvii.  11, 
/  will  remember 9  saith   he,   thy  wofiders  of  old ;  ciil". " 
/  will  meditate  of  all  thy  worhs^  and  talk  of  thy 
doings :  and,  /  remember  the  days  of  old ;  I  will 
meditate  on  all  thy  works ;  I  muse  on  the  works  of 
thy  hands  :    and,  Bless  the  Lord^  O  my  soul,  and 
forget  not  all  his  benefits  :    and,  My  mouth  shall  Ps.  i^u.s- 
praise  thee  with  joyful  lips,  ivhen  I  remember  thee 
upon  my  bed,  and  meditate  on  thee  in  the  night- 
watches,  because  thou  hast  been  my  help.  No  place 
unfit,  it  seems,  no  time  unseasonable  for  the  practice 
of  this  duty  ;  not  the  place  designed  for  rest,  not  the 
time  due  to  sleep,  but,  as  David  thought,  more  due 
to  a  wakeful  contemplation  of  the  divine  goodness. 

N  4 
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SERM.  Whose  vigilant  gratitude  we  should  strive  to  imi* 
^^^'  tate,  devoting  our  most  solitary  and  retired,  our 
most  sad  and  serious  thoughts  (not  the  studies  only 
of  our  closet,  but  the  consultations  also  of  our  pil- 
low) to  the  preservation  of  those  blessed  ideas ;  that 
neither  length  of  time  may  deface  them  in  our 
fancy,  nor  other  care  thrust  them  out  thence. 

It  was  a  satirical  answer,  (that  of  Aristotle,)  and 
highly  opprobrious  to  mankind ;  who,  being  asked, 
T/  TaxiejTov  yvipatTKu  \  What  doth  the  soonest  grow 
old  ?  replied,  Xaptg^  Thanks :  and  so  was  that  ada- 
gial  verse,  ''Ajx'  ^Xc^rai,  koi  TeSvrjKcv  ij  %oLfiq'  No  sooner 
the  courtesy  hom^  than  the  resentment  thereof  dead. 
Such  reproachful  aphorisms  we  should  labour  to  con- 
fute, especially  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  divine 
favours,  by  so  maintaining  and  cherishing  our  thanks 
for  them,  that  they  neither  decay  with  age,  nor  pre- 
^  maturely  die,  nor  be  buried  in  oblivion ;  but  may 
resemble  the  pictures  and  poetical  descriptions  of 
the  Graces,  those  goodly  daughters  of  heaven,  smil- 
ing always  with  a  never-fading  serenity  of  counte- 
nance, and  flourishing  in  an  immortal  youth. 

The  middle,  we  may  observe,  and  the  safest,  and 
the  fairest,  and  the  most  conspicuous  places  in  cities 
are  usually  deputed  for  the  erections  of  statues  and 
monuments  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  worthy  men, 
who  have  nobly  deserved  of  their  countries.  In  like 
manner  should  we  in  the  heart  and  centre  of  our 
soul,  in  the  best  and  highest  apartments  thereof, 
in  the  places  most  exposed  to  ordinary  observation, 
and  most  secure  from  the  invasions  of  worldly  care, 
erect  lively  representations  of,  and  lasting  memorials 
unto,  the  divine  bounty ;  constantly  attending  to 
which  we  may  be  disposed  to  gratitude.     Not  one 
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Uessing,  not  the  least  favourable  passage  of  provi-  SERM. 
dence  ought  to  perish  with  us,  though  kmg  since    ^^^^ 
past,  and  removed-  out  of  the   sphere  of  present 


We  must  not  in  our  old  age  forget  who  formed  Ps.  izzi.  6. 
us  in  the  womb,  who  brought  us  into  the  light,  who 
suckled  our  infancy,  who  educated  our  childhood, 
who  governed  our  youth,  who  conducted  our  man- 
hood through  the  manifold  hazards,  troubles,  and 
disasters  of  life.     Nor  in  our  prosperity,  our  afflu- 
ence of  good  things,  our  possession  of  Canaan,  should  Dent  ri. 
we   be  unmindful  of  him  who  relieved  us  in  our 
straits,  who  supplied  our  wants,  sustained  our  ad- 
v^^ity,  who  redeemed  us  from  Egypt,  and  led  us 
through  the  wilderness.     A  succession  of  new  and 
fresh  benefits  should  not  (as  among  some  savages 
the  manner  is  for  the  young  to  make  away  the  old) 
supplant  and  expunge  ancient  ones,  but  make  them 
rather  more  dear  and  venerable  to  us.    Time  should 
not  weaken  or  diminish,  but  rather  confirm  and  ra- 
dicate in  us  the  remembrance  of  God's  goodness ;  to 
render  it,  as  it  doth  gold  and  wine,  more  precious 
and  more  strong.     We  have  usually  a  memory  more 
than  enough  tenacious  of  injuries  and  ill  turns  done 
to  us :  let  it  never  be  said,  to  the  disgrace  of  that 
noble  faculty,  that  we  can   hardly  forget  the  dis- 
courtesies of  man,  but  not  easily  remember  the  fa- 
vours of  God.     But  further, 

3.  This  duty  implies  a  due  esteem  and  valuation 
of  benefits ;  that  the  nature  and  quality,  the  mea- 
sure and  quantity,  the  circumstances  and  conse- 
quences of  them  be  well  expended;  else  the  gra- 
titude is  like  to  be  none,  or  very  defective.  For 
we  commensurate  our  thankfulness,  not  so  much  to 
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SERM.  the  intrinsic  excellency  of  things,  as  to  our  peculiar 
^^^^'  estimations  of  them.  A  cjmic  perhaps  would  not 
return  more  thanks  for  a  diamond  than  for  a  peb- 
ble ;  nor  more  gratefully  receive  a  talent  of  gold 
than  an  ounce  of  copper ;  because  he  equally  values, 
or  rather  alike  contemns  both. 

Wherefore  we  find  (our  never-to-be-forgotten)  ex- 
/  ample,  the  devout  thanksgiver,  David,  continually 
declaring  the  great  price  he  set  upon  the  divine  fa- 
vours ;  admiring  and  displaying  their  transcendent 
perfections,  their  wonderful  greatness,  their  bound- 
less extension,  their  excessive  multitude,  their  end- 
less duration,  their  advantageous  circumstances,  (the 
excellent  needfulness,  convenience,  and  seasonable^ 
ness  of  them ;  together  with  the  admirable  freeness, 
wisdom,  and  power  of  the  Benefactor,  shining  forth  in 

P8.  cnii.3,  and  by  them.)  /  will  praise  thee^  O  Lordf  saith  he, 
among  the  people^  I  will  sifig  unto  thee  among  the 
nations:  for  thy  mercy  is  great  unto  the  heavens^ 
and  thyfonthfolness  reacheth  unto  the  clouds.   And^ 

Ps.  cv,  5. 7.  Remember  the  marvellous  works  that  he  hath  donCy 
his  wonderSy  and  the  judgments  of  his  mouth.  He 
is  the  Lord  our  God,  his  Judgments  are  in  all  the 

Pb.  xxxvi.  earth.     And  again.  Thy  mercy ^  O  Lord^  is  in  the 

heavens^  thy  faithfulness  reacheth  unto  the  clouds. 

Thy  righteousness  is  like  the  great  mountains ;  thy 

judgments  are  a  great  deep :  O  Lord,  thou  pre^ 

Ps.  cmix.  servest  man  and  beast.     How  excellent  is  thy  lav- 

*^' '  ingkindnesSy  O  God!  and,  How  precious  are  thy 
thoughts  unto  me^  O  lA)rd!  O  how  great  is  the 
sum  of  them  I  If  I  should  count  them,  they  are  more 

Pu.  cxi.  3.  in  number  than  the  sand.    And  again,  ^f^  work  is 

^'  ^'      honourable  and  glorious,  his  righteousness  endur^ 

P8.ixviii.    eth  for  ever:  and,  The  Lord  is  good  to  ally  and 
19. 
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tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works:  and,  SERM. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord^  who  daily  loadeth  us  with  his    ^^^' 
benefits. 

In  such  manner  ought  we  diligently  to  survey  and 
judiciously  to  estimate  the  effects  of  divine  benefi- 
cence, examining  every  part,  and  descanting  upon 
every  circumstance  thereof :  like  those  that  contem- 
plate some  rare  beauty,  or  some  excellent  picture ; 
some  commending  the  exact  proportions,  some  the 
graceful  features,  some  the  lively  colours  discernible 
therein.  There  is  not  the  least  of  the  divine  fa- 
vours, which,  if  we  consider  the  condescensive  ten- 
derness, the  clear  intention,  the  undeserved  frank- 
ness, the  cheerful  debonairity  expressed  therein,  hath 
not  dimensions  larger  than  our  comprehension,  co- 
lours too  fair,  and  lineaments  too  comely  for  our 
weak  sight  thoroughly  to  discern ;  requiring  there- 
fore our  highest  esteem  and  our  utmost  thanks. 

'Tis  perhaps  somewhat  dangerous  to  affix  a  deter- 
minate value  upon  any  of  God's  benefits:  (for  to 
value  them  seems  to  undervalue  them,  they  being 
really  inestimable :)  what  then  is  it  to  extenuate,  to 
vilify,  to  despise  the  greatest?  We  should  esteem 
them,  as  we  measure  the  heavens  with  our  eye,  as 
we  compute  the  sands  upon  the  shore,  as  we  would 
prize  inexhaustible  mines  of  gold,  and  treasures  of 
pearl;  that  is,  by  confessing  heartily  their  worth 
surpasses  the  strength  of  our  imagination  to  con- 
ceive, and  of  our  speech  to  utter ;  that  they  are  im- 
mense, innumerable,  unconceivable,  and  unexpres- 
sible.     But  still, 

4.  Giving  thanks  imports,  that  benefits  be  re- 
ceived with  a  willing  mind,  a  hearty  sense,  a  vehe- 
ment affection.     The  forementioned  particulars  are 
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SERM.  indeed  necessary   properties,  inseparable   ooncomi-  j 
^^^^'    tants,  or  prerequisite  conditions  to:  but  a  cheerful 
and  cordial  acceptance  of  benefits  is  the  form,  as  it 
were,  and  soul,  the  life  and  spirit,  the  [Hincipal  and 
most  essential  ingredient  of  this  duty. 

It  was  not  altogether  unreasonable,  though  it  went 
for  a  paradox,  that  dictate  of  the  Stoics,  that  ani- 
mus sfffficit  animo,  and,  that  qui  Uhenter  aceepit^ 
heneficium  reddidit:  that  he,  who  with  a  willing 
and  well-affected  mind  receives  a  courtesy,  hath  fully 
discharged  the  duty  of  gratitude ;  that  other  endea- 
vours of  return  and  compensation  are  rather  hand- 
some accessions  to  it,  than  indispensably  requisite  to 
the  completion  thereof.  For  as  in  the  collation,  it 
is  not  the  gold  or  the  silver,  the  food  or  the  apparel, 
in  which  the  benefit  consists,  but  the  will  and  b^ie- 
volent  intention  of  him  that  bestows  them ;  so  reci- 
procally it  is  the  good  acceptance,  the  sensiUeness 
of,  and  acquiescence  in  the  benefactor's  goodness, 
that  constitutes  the  gratitude;  which  who  affords, 
though  he  be  never  capable  of  yielding  other  satis- 
faction, voluntate  voluntati  satisfecit ;  and,  tlsgum 
aquavit  apes  animo .  It  is  ingenuity  that  con- 
stitutes (respectively)  both  a  bountiful  giver  and  a 
thankful  receiver.  A  truly  noble  benefactor  purely 
aimeth  at  not  any  material  reward  or  advantage  to 
himself ;  (it  were  trading  this,  not  beneficence  ;)  but 
the  good,  profit,  and  content  of  him,  to  whom  he  dis- 
penseth  his  favour:  of  which  being  assured,  he 
rests  satisfied,  and  accounts  himself  royally  recom- 
pensed *. 

*■  Quoties  quod  proposuit  quis  conseqiiitur,  capit  opens  sui 
fructum.     Qui  beneficium  dat,  quid  proponit  sibi?  prodease  et 
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Such  a  benefactor  is  Almighty  6od^  and  such  a  SERM. 
tribute  he  requires  of  us  ;  a  ready  embracement  of,    ^^^^' 
and   a  joyful  complacency  in   his  kindness;  even 
such  as  he  expressed,  who  said,  Because  thy  loving- y^,\j^,^^ 
kindness  is  better  than  life^  my  lips  shall  praise  ^^^f^'^^ 
thee :  and.  My  soul  shall  bellied  as  toith  nuirrow^^^^-  5-  «• 
and  fatness t  and  my  mouth  shall  praise  thee  with 
J€fyiful  lips :  and,  /  will  praise  thee  with  my  whole 
heart;  I  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  thee:  and, 
Bless  the  Lord^  O  my  soul ;  and  all  that  is  within  pb.  du.  i. 
me,  praise  his  holy  name. 

No  holocaust  is  so  acceptable  to  Grod,  as  a  heart 
inflamed  with  a  sense  of  his  goodness.  He  loves 
not  only  IXapov  io-npf^  {a  merry  giver,)  but  IXapov  iix^ 
Tffv  {a  cheerful  receiver)  also.  He  would  have  us, « Cor.  ix.  7. 
as  to  desire  his  favour  with  a  greedy  appetite,  so  to 
taste  it  with  a  savoury  relish.  He  designs  not  only 
\j^  JUL  our  mouths  with  ^orf,  but  our  hearts  alsoActsxir.i;. 
with  gladness. 

We  must  not  seem  to  grudge  or  repine,  to  mur- 
mur or  disdain,  that  we  are  necessitated  to  be  be- 
holden to  him  ;  lest  it  happen  to  us  as  it  did  to 
them  of  whom  it  is  said.  While  the  meat  was  yet  in  P".  IxxvUL 
their  mouths^  the  wrath  of  God  came  upon  them, 
and  slew  the  fattest  of  them.  Yea,  'tis  our  duty 
not  to  be  contented  only,  but  to  be  delighted,  to  be 
transported,  to  be  ravished  with  the  emanations  of 
his  love :  to  entertain  them  with  such  a  disposition 
of  mind,  as  the  dry  and  parched  ground  imbibes  the 

cui  dat,  et  sibi  voluptati  esse :  non  sibi  invicem  reddi  voluit ;  aut 
Don^fuit  bene6cium,  sed  negotiatio.  Beneficii  proprium  est,  ni- 
hil de  reditu  cogitare.   Senec. 

Nee  est  dubium  quin  is  qui  liberalis  benignusque  dicitur,  offi- 
cium,  non  fiructum,  sequatur.  Cic.  de  Leg.  i. 
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SERM.  soft  dew  and  gentle  showers  ;  as  the  chill  and  dark- 
^^^^-  some  air  admits  the  benign  influences  of  heavenly 
light ;  as  the  thirsty  soul  takes  in  the  sweet  and 
cooling  stream.  He  that  with  a  sullen  look,  a  dead 
heart,  a  faint  sense,  a  cold  hand,  embraces  the  gifts 
of  heaven,  is  really  unthankful,  though  with  deluges 
of  wine  and  oil  he  makes  the  altars  to  overflow,  and 
clouds  the  sky  with  the  steam  of  his  sacrifices.  But 
yet  further, 

5.  This  duty  requires  due  acknowledgment  of  our 
obligation,  significations  of  our  notice,  declarations 
of  our  esteem  and  good  acceptance  of  favours  con- 
ferred.   It  is  the  worst  and  most  detestable  of  ingra- 
titudes, that  which  proceeds  from  pride  and  scorn : 
and  such  is  he  guilty  of,  who  is  either  unwilling  or 
ashamed  to  confess  himself  obliged ;  who  purposely 
dissembles  a  benefit,  or  disavows  the  benefactor ;  who 
refuses  to  render  those   most  manifestly  due,  and 
most  ^  easily  discharged,  those  neither  toilsome  nor 
expensive  oblations  of  praise  and  acknowledgment. 
This  part   of  our  duty  requires,  that   we  offer  to 
God,  not  costly  hecatombs,  but  the  calves  only  of 
Hof.xir. i.of^r  lips;  (as  the  prophet  Hosea  speaks;)  not  the 
fruit  of  our  lands,  but  Kapvov  xeiXewv  only,  (as  the 
Heb.ziu.   apostlc  to  the  Hebrews  styles  it,)  the  fruit  of  our 
i/M^xryCf'   lipSf  confessing  to  his  name ;  that  we  employ  some 
''*"'*  few  blasts  of  the  breath  he  gave  us  on  the  celebra- 

tion of  his  goodness,  and  advancement  of  his  repute. 
v%,\3Sx,  zoy  I  fcill  praise  the  name  of  God  with  a  song,  and 
will  magnify  him  with  thanksgiving.     This  shall 

^  OtJS€  ya^  Bapij  t*  ko)  iTcax^U  ivi^rjTfi  Trap'  rjfASy,  a>X  Vj  t«  o/mao- 
76«V  fMifOv  TUi  Toa-avrat  fVfpyfcrla^,  kui  tou;  vvep  tovruv  airtf  (vxflLpirrtoti 
dofoupiptiv,  Chrys.  torn,  i.  pag.  54. 
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_\  please  the  liOrd  better  than  an  ox  or  bullock  that  SERM. 
hath  home  and  hoofs,  saith  David.  ^^^' 

And  surely  it  is  the  least  homage  we  in  gratitude 
owe  and  can  pay  to  Almighty  God,  to  avow  our  de- 
pendance  upon  an  obligation  to  him  for  the  good 
things  we  enjoy,  to  acknowledge  that  his  favours  do 
deserve  thanks,  to  publish  to  the  world  our  expe- 
rience of  his  goodness,  to  proclaim  solemnly  with  the 
voice  of  thanksgiving  his  most  deserved  praise ;  re- 
sembling  him  who  abounds  in  such  expressions  as 
these  :  /  will  sing  of  the  mercies  of  the  Lordjorps.  izzxiz. 
ever  ;  with  my  numth  wiU  I  make  known  his Jaith^]:^^^  ^' 
fidness  to  all  generations.     I  will  publish  with  the  vid  pLixyL  * 
voice  of  thanksgiving,  and  tell  of  all  his  wondrous  $:  o  eome 
works.     I  will  speak  of  the  glorious  honour  of  thy  heboid  the 
majesty,  and  of  thy  wondrous  works.     I  have  »o/God/&c. 
hid  thy  righteousness  in  my  heart,  I  have  declared 
Ay  Jaithfulness  and  thy  salvation :  I  have  not  con- 
cealed  thy  lovingkindness  and  thy  truth  from  the 
great  congregation. 

Thus  if  a  grateful  affection  live  in  our  hearts,  it 
will  respire  through  our  mouths,  and  discover  itself 
in  the  motion  of  our  lips.  There  will  be  a  conspi- 
racy and  faithful  correspondence  between  our  mind 
and  our  tongue :  if  the  one  be  sensible,  the  other 
will  not  be  silent ;  as  if  the  spring  works,  the  wheels 
will  turn  about,  and  the  bell  not  fail  to  speak.  Nei- 
ther shall  we  content  ourselves  in  lonesome  tunes, 
and  private  soliloquies,  to  whisper  out  the  divine 
praises ;  but  shall  loudly  excite  and  provoke  others 
to  a  melodious  consonance  with  us.  We  shall,  with 
the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  cite  and  invoke  heaven 
and  earth  ;  the  celestial  choir  of  angels  ;  the  several 
estates  and  generations  of  men,  the  numberless  com- 
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SERM.  pany  of  all  the  creatures,  to  assist  and  join  in  con- 
^^^'    cert  with  us,  in  celebrating  the  worthy  deeds,  and 
magnifying  the  glorious  name  of  our  most  migbtj 
Creator,  of  our  most  bountiful  Benefactor. 

Gratitude  is  of  a  fruitful  and  diffusive  nature,  of 
a  free  and  communicative  disposition,  of  an  open 
and  sociable  temper :  it  will  be  imparting,  dbcover- 
ing,  and  propagating  itself:  it  affects  light,  com- 
pany, and  liberty ;  it  cannot  endure  to  be  smothered 
-  in  privacy  and  obscurity.    Its  best  instrument  there* 
fore  is  speech,  that  most  natural,  proper,  and  easjr 
mean  of  conversation,  of  signifying  our  conceptions, 
of  conveying,   and    as  it   were  transfunding   our 
thoughts  and  our  passions  into  each  others     This  \ 
therefore  glory  of  ours,  and  best  organ  that  we  j 
Ps.  Itu.  8.  have,  (as  the  Psalmist  seems  to  call  it,)  our  tongue,  | 
we  should  in  all  reason  devote  to  the  honour,  and  \ 
consecrate  to  the  praise  of  him  who  made  it,  and 
who  conserves  it  still  in  tune. 

And,  the  further  to  provoke  us,  we  may  consider, 
that  it  hath  been  the  manner  prompted  by  nature, 
and  authorized  by  general  practice,  for  men  of  all 
nations,  and  all  times,  and  all  ways,  by  composed 
hymns  and  panegyrical  elogies,  to  express  their  gra- 
titude for  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  for  the  benefits  in- 
dulged by  Providence ;  in  their  public  sacrifices  and 
solemn  festivities  extolling  the  excellent  qualities 
of  their  imaginary  deities,  and  reciting  the  famous 
achievements  of  their  heroes  and  supposed  benefac- 
tors :  to  whose  favourable  help  and  blessing,  in  their 
conceit,  they  owed  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  com* 

^  ^t^^  yap,  o7jM.ai,  yJAJxi  '^^  fcvtviMt  wrtvfAart  avfoMTofAtva  Kara  t^ 

Tou  >jyyiiv  (Tieopav,  &c.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  270. 
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fiirts  of  life,  the  defence  and  patronage  of  their  coun-  SERM. 
tries :  being  indeed  mistaken  in  the  object,  but  not  ^^^' 
tramgrearing  in  the  substance  of  the  dutj ;  paying 
t  due  debt,  though  to  false  creditors.  And  I  wish 
we  were  as  ready  to  imitate  them  in  the  one,  as  we 
are,  perhaps,  prone  to  blame  them  for  the  other. 
For,  certainly,  acknowledgements  of  the  divine  good- 
ness, and  solemn  testifications  of  our  thankful  sense 
thereof,  (whatever  the  abused  world  may  now  ima- 
gine,) was  always,  is  now,  and  ever  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  noble  part  of  all  religion  immediately 
addressed  to  God.     But  moreover, 

6.  This  duty  requires  endeavours  of  real  compen- 
sation, and  a  satisfactory  requital  of  benefits,  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  and  opportunity  of  the  receiver : 
tiiat  we  do  not  only  verbally  dicere,  and  agnoscere ;  i  sam.  zii. 
but  really  agere^  and  referre  groHas:  that  to  him,^^]3r 
who  hath  by  his  beneficence  obli^^ed  us,  we  minister  Lord,  f^d 

^  ^^  ^        ^  serrehimin 

reciprocal  assistance,  comfort,  and  relief,  if  he  need  truth,  with 
them,  and  be  capable  to  receive  them  ;  however,  by  hcait  -.  for 
evident  testimonies  to  discover  our  ready  disposition  hSw 'g^t 
to  make  such  real  returns ;  and  withal,  to  suit  our  J^^fdJ^^ 
actions  to  his  good  liking,  and  in  our  carriage  to^ory^^"* 
comply  with   his  reasonable  desires.     For,  as  M^Heb.  vi.  7, 
earth  which  drinketh  the  rain  often  coming  upon^' 
it,  and  having  been  by  great  labour  tilled,  and  ma- 
nured with  expense,  yieldeth  yet  no  meet  herbage,  i59ir#»  /5«- 
or  Jiruit  agreeable  to  the  expectation  of  him  that 
dresseth  it,  but  is  either  wholly  barren,  or  produceth 
only  thorns  and  briers,  is  (as  the  apostle  to  the  He- 
brews tells   us)  to  be  reprobated,  and  nigh  unto 
cursing ;  that  is,  deserves  no  further  care  or  culture 
to  be  employed  on  it,  and  is  to  be  reputed  despe- 
rately \*rorthless :  so  is  he,  (that  we  may  apply  an 
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SERM.  apodosis  to  the   apostle's  comparison,)  who,  daily 

Vlll'    partaking  the  influences  of  divine  providence  and 

bounty,  affords  no  answerable  return,  to  be  accounted 

execrably  unthankful,  and  unworthy  of  any  further 

favour  to  be  shewed  toward  him. 

P8.xvi.  a.  'Tis  true,  our  righteousness  (or  beneficence^  so 
the  word  there  signifies)  doth  not  extend  unto  God: 
his  benefits  exceed  all  possibility  of  any  proportion- 
able requital :  he  doth  not  need,  nor  can  eyer  imme- 
diately receive  any  advantage  from  us :  we  cannot 
enrich  him  with  our  gifts,  who  by  unquestionable 
right,  and  in  unalterable  possession,  is  Lord  and 
Master  of  all  things  that  do  actually  or  can  possiUy 
exist;  nor  advance  him  by  our  weak  commenda- 
tions, who  already  enjoyeth  the  supreme  pitch  of 
glory;  nor  any  way  contribute  to  his  in  itself  com- 
plete and  indefectible  beatitude.  Yet  we  may  by 
apposite  significations  declare  our  willingness  to  serve 
and  exalt  him  :  we  may  by  our  obsequious  demean- 
our highly  please  and  content  him  :  we  may,  by  our 
charity  and  benignity  to  those  whose  good  he  ten- 
ders, yield  (though  not  an  adequate,  yet)  an  accept- 

P8.cxTi.i2.able  return  to  his  benefits.  What  shall  I  render 
unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  f  saith  David,  in 
way  of  counsel  and  deliberation  :  and  thereupon  re- 

ver.  13, 14.  solves,  /  wiU  take  the  cup  of  salvation^  and  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord:  I  will  pay  my  vows 
unto  the  Lord.  Seasonable  benedictions,  officious 
addresses,  and  faithful  performances  of  vows,  he  in- 
timates to  bear  some  shadow  at  least,  some  resem- 
blance of  compensation.     And  so  did  his  wise  son 

Prov.iii.Q.  likewise,  when  he  thus  advised.  Honour  the  Lord 
with  thy  substance^  and  with  the  first  fruits  qfthy 
increase. 
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Almighty  God^  though  he  really  doth,  and  cannot  SERM. 
otherwise  do,  yet  will  not  seem  to  bestow  his  favours    ^^^^' 
altc^ther  gratis^  but  to  expect  some  competent  re- 
turn, some  small  use  and  income  from  them.     He 
will  assert  his  rightful  title,  and  be  acknowledged 
the  chief  proprietary,  by  signal  expressions  of  our 
fealty,  and  the  payment  of  some  though  inconsider- 
able quit-rent,  for  our  possessions  derived  from  him : 
he  will  rather  himself  be  seemingly  indigent,  than 
permit  us  to  be  really  ingrateful.    For  knowing  well 
that  our  performance  of  duty  and  respect  toward 
him  greatly  condugeth  to  our  comfort  and  happi- 
ness %  he  requireth  of  us  such  demonstrations  of 
them,  as  we  conveniently  are  able  to  exhibit;  he 
appoints  services  expressive  of  thankfulness,  exacts 
tributes  and  customs,  demands  loans  and  benevo- 
lences,  encourages   and   accepts  free-will   offerings 
from  us.     Thou  shall  not  appear  empty  before  the  Exod.  xxiii. 
Lord^  was  a  statute  to  the  Jews,  qualified  and  mo- 
derated by  certain  measures :  the  first-fruits  of  their 
lands,  the  first-bom  of  their  cattle  and  of  themselves, 
the  tenths  of  their  annual  increase,  and  a  certain 
aUotment  from  the  spoils  acquired  in  wars,  did  God 
challenge  to  himself,  as  fitting  recompenses  due  for 
his  bounty  to  and  care  over  them. 

Neither  did  the  Gentiles  conceive  themselves  ex- 
empted from  the  like  obligation.  For  the  aKpoSivta, 
the  top  or  chief  of  their  com  heaps ^  they  were  wont 
to  consecrate  unto  him  who  had  blessed  their  fields 
with  increase ;  and  the  ofcpoXaa^  the  first  and  best  of 

'^  *Aic^paTOf  yh.^  airov  ij  oC<ria  koi  &y€it^€vii  oZcat  ov^vli  iripov  x^^i" 
704*  01  ^  ouVoiVref  aCrov,  avrtii  Xa/xirpoTcpoi  yii^vrai,  S.  Chrys.  in  Ps. 
cxliv.  p.  885.  Savil. 

o  2 
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SERM.  the  prey^  they  dedicated  to  the  adornment  ef  his 
^^^'  temple  by  whose  favourable  disposal  they  had  ob- 
tained the  victory.  Neither  would  they  sooner  b^in 
their  meal,  and  partake  of  their  necessary  refresh- 
ment,  than,  by  pouring  forth  their  gratulatory  liba- 
tion, they  had  performed  some  homage  to  heaven 
for  it. 

Horn.  II.  H.  ovSe  Tif  erXiy 

ad  fioem.  t-t^         f  ^^~l       *  t"  ir      * 

was  the  custom,  it  seems,  in  Homer's  time.     I  shall 
not  iAsist  upon  their  ovaB-^ixaray  their  anniversary  or 
their  casual  sacrifices ;  but  only  observe,  (what,  if 
seasonable,  might  by  many  sufficient  testimonies  be 
evinced,)  that  those  men  (at  least  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  them)  were  not  so  senseless  as  to  imagine, 
vid.  Plato-  that  the  gods,  to  whom  they  performed  those  ser- 
of yit^l  ^!' yices,  and   devoted  those   oblations,   did  any  wise 
J^; J/'^" need,  or  were  truly  benefited   by  them;  but  that 
?'^'if"^    they  esteemed  it  a  comely  thing,  by  the  most  sig- 
»«««yi^«',  nificant  means  they  could  invent,  to  declare  their 
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r«»ir«^y,     grateful  sense  of  the  divine  goodness  and  indulgence 

*^  toward  them. 

And  though  we  are,  perhaps,  disobliged  now  from 
the  circumstantial  manner,  yet  are  we  no  wise  freed 
from  (but  rather  more  strongly  engaged  to)  the  sub- 
stantial performance  of  this  sort  of  gratitude.  We 
are  to  offer  still,  not  dead  hulls  and  goats^  but,  as 

Rom.xii.i.St.  Paul  saith,  our  own  bodies^  living  sacr^ces,  holy 
and  acceptable  to  God.  We  ate  excused  from  ma- 
terial, but  are  yet  bound  to  jrield  irvevfjiaTiKa^  Ova-iaCf 

I  Pet  ii.  5.  spiritual  sacrifices  unto  God,  as  St.  Peter  tells  us. 
We  must  bum  incense  still,  that  of  fervent  devo- 
tion ;  and  send  up  continually  to  heaven  6v(ria»  r^ 

Hcb.xiii.   aiV€ff€(o^9  that  thank-qffering  of  praise ^  which  the 
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aposUe  to  the  Hebrews  Mentions.     We  must  coDse-  SERM. 
crate  the   first-bom  of  our  souls,  (pure  and  holy       ^ 
thoughts,)  and  the  first-fruits  of  our  strength,  (our 
most  active  endeavours,)  to  God's  service.    We  must 
slay  our  impure  desires,  mortify  our  corrupt  affec- 
tions, and  abandon  our  selfish  respects  for  his  sake. 
We  niust  give  him  our  hearts,  and  present  our  wills  m;«  i&/i«i/^ 
entirely  to  his  disposal.     We  must  vow  to  him,  andt!^'^. 
pay  the  daily  oblation  of  sincere  obedience.     We^//^^** 
must  oflBiciously  attend  his  pleasure,  and  labour  to^^^^]]^^ 
content  him  by  an  innocent  and  unblemished  con-  ^^^x. 

,  Strom,  vil. 

▼ersation.     With  these   things  Almighty  God    is  p.  511. 
effectually  gratified ;   he  approves   of  and  accepts 
these,  as  real  testimonies  of  our  thankfulness,  and 
competent  returns  of  his  benefits. 

Especially  our  charity  and  beneficence,  our  ex- 
hibiting love  and  respect  to  good  men,  (his  faithful 
servants  and  near  relations,)  our  affording  help  and 
succour  to  persons  in  need  and  distress,  he  accounts 
a  suitable  retaliation  of  his  kindness,  acknowledges 
to  be  an  obligation  laid  upon  himself,  and  hath  by 
settled  rules  and  indispensable  promises  obliged  him- 
self to  requite  them.     For,  He  that  hath  pity  o»Prov.  xix. 
the  poor,  lendeth  unto  the  Lord ;  and  that  which 
he  hath  given,  he  will  pay  him  again :  and,  God  i^Heb.  vi.  10. 
not  unrighteous,  to  forget  your  work  and  labour  of 
love,  which  ye  have  shewed  toward  his  name,  in 
that  ye  have  ministered  to  the  saints,  and  do  min- 
ister:  and.  To  do  good  and  to  communicate,  Jbrget^^^-^'iu. 

not ;  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased : 
and,  /  desire  fruit,  saith  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians,  Phii.  iv.i;, 
that  may  abound  to  your  account.    But  I  have  all, 
and  abound ;  I  am  full,  having  received  of  Ep- 
aphroditus  the  things  which  were  sent  from  you, 

o  3 
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SERM.  an  odour  qf  a  sweet  smelly  a  sacrifice  acceptable, 
^^^'    well  pleasinjar  to  Grod.    And,  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 

Matt  XXV.  done  it  to  (that  is,  fed,  and  clothed,  and  comforted) 
the  least  qf  these  my  brethren^  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me^  saith  our  Saviour ;  manifestly  declaring,  that 
the  good  we  do,  and  the  respect  we  shew  unto  good 
and  needy  men,  God  reckons  it  done  unto  himself. 
And  this  point  I  shall  conclude  with  the  sayings 

Eodos.      of  the  wise  Hebrew  philosopher  Ben-Sirach,  He 

3.  '  *  *  that  keepeth  the  law^  bringeth  qfferings  enough: 
He  that  taketh  heed  to  the  commandmenfy  qffereth 
a  peace-^yffering.  •  He  that  requiteth  a  good  turn^ 
qffereth  fine  flour :  and  he  that  giveth  alms,  sacri^ 
ficeth  praise.  To  depart  from  wickedness  is  a 
thing  pleasing  to  the  Lord:  and  to  forsake  un- 
righteousness  is  a  propitiation.  To  these  I  shall 
only  add  this  one  particular ; 

7.  That  true  gratitude  for  benefits  is  always  at- 
tended with  the  esteem,  veneration,  and  love  of  the 
benefactor.  Beneficence  is  a  royal  and  godlike  thing, 
an  argument  of  eminent  goodness  and  power  conspir- 
ing ;  and  necessarily  therefore,  as  in  them  that  per- 
ceive and  duly  consider  it,  it  begets  respect  and  re- 
verence ;  so  peculiarly  in  those  that  feel  its  benign 
influence,  it  produces  love  and  affection :  like  the 
heavenly  light,  which  to  all  that  behold  it  appears 
glorious ;  but  more  powerfully  warms  those  that  are 
directly  subject  to  its  rays,  and  is  by  them  more  vi- 
gorously reflected. 

And  as  to  those  that  are  immediately  concerned 
therein,  it  imports  more  particular  regard  and  good- 
will ;  so,  if  they  be  duly  sensible  thereof,  it  engages 
them  in  mutual  correspondence  to  an  extraordinary 
esteem  and  benevolence:  such  as  David  upon  this 
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account  professes  to  have  been  in  himself  toward  SERM.  ^ 
God,  and  frequently  excites  others  to.    /  will  love 
theCy  O  Lord  my  strength.    I  will  call  upon  the  ?»•  j^^i-  '• 
Lord,  who  is  worthy  to  be  praised.    The  Lord  liv- 
eth,  and  blessed  be  my  rock;  and  let  the  God  of  my 
salvation  be  exalted.    I  love  the  Lord,  because  he  Ps.  czti.  i. 
hath  heard  my  voice  and  my  supplications.    And, 
(in  the  gospel,)  Because  her  sins,  being  many,  were  Luke  yu. 
forgiven,  therefore  she  loved  much.    So  true  it  \%,'^€rnx^ 
that  sense  of  favour  indulged  is  naturally  productive  ]„rUr^' 
of  love.  ^-^^P^- 

Thus  have  I  plainly  and  simply  presented  you 
with  what  my  meditations  suggested  concerning  the 
nature  and  substance  of  this  duty,  with  the  seve- 
ral branches  sprouting  from  the  main  stock  there- 
of: I  proceed  now  to  that  which  will  exceedingly 
enlarge  the  worth,  and  engage  to  the  performance 
thereof. 

II.  The  object  and  term  to  which  it  is  to  be  di- 
rected ;  we  ai'e  to  give  thanks  to  God.  To  God,  I 
say ;  that  is,  to  him,  unto  whom  we  are  obliged,  not 
for  some  small  and  inconsiderable  trifles,  but  for  the 
most  weighty  and  valuable  benefits :  from  whom  we 
receive,  not  few  or  some,  but  all  good  things ;  what- 
ever is  necessary  for  our  sustenance,  convenient  for 
our  use,  pleasant  for  our  enjoyment ;  not  only  those 
that  come  immediately  from  his  hand,  but  what  we 
obtain  from  others,  who  from  him  receive  both  the 
will  and  the  power,  the  means  and  the  opportunities 
of  doing  us  good :  to  whom  we  owe,  not  only  what 
we  ever  did  or  do  at  present  possess,  or  can  hereafter 
hope  for  of  good;  but  that  we  were,  are,  or  shall 
ever  be  in  capacity  to  receive  any :  to  the  author, 
upholder,  and  preserver  of  our  being ;  without  whose 
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SERM.  goodness  we  had  never  been,  and  without  whose  care 
^^^^'    we  cannot  subsist  one  moment. 

To  him  who  is  the  Lord  and  true  owner  of  all 
things  we  partake  of;  whose  air  we  breathe,  whose 
ground  we  tread  on,  whose  food  sustains  us ;  whose 
wholly  we  are  ourselves,  both  the  bodies  we  carry 
about  us,  (which  is  the  work  of  his  hands,)  and  the 
soul  we  think  with,  which  was  breathed  from  his 
mouth. 

To  him  who  hath  created  a  whole  world  to  serve 
us,  a  spacious,  a  beautiful,  a  stately  world  for  us  to 
inhabit  and  to  disport  in;  who  hath  subjected  so 
fair  a  territory  to  our  dominion,  and  consigned 
to  our  use  so  numerous  a  progeny  of  goodly  crea- 
tures, to  be  managed,  to  be  governed,  to  be  enjoyed 
by  us. 

So  that  wherever  we  direct  our  eyes,  whether  we 
reflect  them  inward  upon  ourselves,  we  behold  his 
goodness  to  occupy  and  penetrate  the  very  root  and 
centre  of  our  beings ;  or  extend  them  abroad  toward 
the  things  about  us,  we  may  perceive  ourselves  in- 
closed wholly,  and  surrounded  with  his  benefits.  At 
home  we  find  a  comely  body  framed  by  his  curious 
artifice,  various  organs  fitly  proportioned,  situated, 
and  tempered  for  strength,  ornament,  and  motion, 
actuated  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  invigorated  with  lively 
spirits,  disposed  to  health,  and  qualified  for  a  long 
endurance ;  subservient  to  a  soul  endued  with  divers 
senses,  faculties,  and  powers,  apt  to  inquire  after, 
pursue,  and  perceive  various  delights  and  contents. 
To  the  satisfaction  of  which  all  extrinsical  things  do 
minister  matter  and  help ;  by  his  kind  disposal,  who 
furnishes  our  palates  with  variety  of  delicious  fiEire, 
entertains  our  eyes  with  pleasant  spectacles,  ravidies 
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our  ears  with  harmonious  sounds,  perfiimes  our  nos-  SERM. 

trils  with  fragrant  odours,  cheers  our  spirits  with [^ 

comfortable  gales,  fills  our  hearts  with  food  and 
gladness,  supplies  our  manifold  needs,  and  protects 
us  from  innumerable  dangers. 

To  him  who  hath  inspired  us  with  immortal 
miuds^  and  impressed  upon  them  perspicuous  charac- 
tars  of  his  own  divine  essence ;  hath  made  us,  not  in 
some  superficial^lineaments,  but  in  our  most  intimate 
constitution,  to  resemble  himself,  and  to  partake  of 
his  most  excellent  perfections ;  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  truth,  a  vehement  complacency  in  good,  a 
forward  capacity  of  b^ing  completely  happy,  (ac- 
cording to  our  degree  and  within  our  sphere.)     To 
which  blessed  end  by  all  suitable  means  (of  external 
ministry  and  interior  assistance)  he  faithfully  con- 
ducts us ;  revealing  to  us  the  way,  urging  us  in  our 
process,  reclaiming  us  when  we  deviate;  engaging 
us  by  his  commands,  soliciting  us  by  gentle  advices, 
encouraging  us  by  gracious  promises  ;  instructing  us 
by  his*  holy  word,  and  admonishing  us  by  his  loving 
Spirit. 

To  him  who  vouchsafes  to  grant  us  a  free  access 
unto,  a  constant  intercourse  and  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  himself ;  to  esteem  and  style  us  hh  friends 
and  children  ;  to  invite  us  frequently,  and  entertain 
us  kindly  with  those  most  pleasant  delicacies  of  spi- 
ritual repast ;  yea,  to  visit  us  often  at  our  home,  and 
(if  we  admit)  to  abide  and  dwell  with  us  ;  indulging 
us  the  enjoyment  of  that  presence,  wherein  the  life 
of  all  joy  and  comfort  consists,  and  to  behold  the 
light  of  his  all-cheering  countenance. 

Is  there  any  thing  more  ?  Yes  :  To  him  who,  to 
redeem  us  from  misery,  and  to  advance  our  estate. 
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3ERM.  hath  infinitely  debased   himself,  and  eclipsed  the  - 
^^^^'    brightness  of  his  glorious  majesty ;  not  disdaining  to  \ 
assume  us  into  a  near  affinity,  yea,  into  a  perfect  f 
union  with  himself;  to  inhabit  our  frail  and  mortal  ji 
nature,  to  undergo  the  laws  and  conditions  of  ha-  ^ 
manky,  to  appear  in  our  shape,  and  converse,  as  it 
were,  upon  equal  terms  with  us,  and  at  last  to  taste 
the  bitter  cup  of  a   most  painful  and  disgraceful 
death  for  us. 

Yea,  to  him  who  not  only  descended  from  his  im- 
perial throne,  became  a  subject,  and  (which  is  more) 
a  servant  for  our  sake  ;  but  designed  thereby  to  exalt 
us  to  a  participation  of  his  royal  dignity,  his  di- 
vine nature,  his  eternal  glory  and  bliss ;  submitting 
crowns  and  sceptres  to  our  choice  ;  crowns  that  can- 
not fade,  and  sceptres  that  can  never  be  extorted 
from  us. 

Further  yet.  To  him^  the  excellent  quality,  the 
noble  end,  the  most  obliging  manner  of  whose  bene^ 
ficence  doth  surpass  the  matter  thereof,  and  hugely 
augment  the  benefits ;  who,  not  compelled  by  any 
necessity,  not  obliged  by  any  law,  (or  previous  com- 
pact,) not  induced  by  any  extrinsic  arguments,  not 
inclined  by  our  merits,  riot  wearied  with  our  impor- 
tunities, not  instigated  by  troublesome  passions  of 
pity,  shame,  or  fear,  (as  we  are  wont  to  be,)  not 
flattered  with  promises  of  recompense,  nor  bribed 
with  expectation  of  emolument,  thence  to  accrue 
unto  himself ;  but  being  absolute  master  of  his  own 
actions,  only  both  lawgiver  and  counsellor  to  him- 
self, all-sufficient,  and  incapable  of  admitting  any 
accession  to  his  perfect  blissfulness ;  most  willingly 
and  freely,  out  of  pure  bounty  and  good-will,  is  our 
Friend  and  Benefactor ;  preventing  not  only  our  de- 
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sires,  but  our  knowledge ;  surpassing  not  our  deserts  SERM. 
only,  but  our  wishes,  yea,  even  our  conceits,  in  the    ^^^' 
dispensation   of  his   inestimable   and  unrequitable 
benefits ;  having  no  other  drift  in  the  collation  of 
them,  beside  our  real  good  and  welfare,  our  profit 
and  advantage,  our  pleasure  and  content. 

To  him  who  not  lately  began,  or  suddenly  will 
cease,  that  is  either  uncertain  or  mutable  in  his  in- 
tentions, but  fi*om  everlasting  designed,  continues 
daily,  and  will  (if  we  suffer  him)  to  all  eternity 
persevere  unmoveable  in  his  resolutions  to  do  us 
good. 

To  him  whom  no  ingratitude,  no  undutiful  car- 
riage, no  rebellious  disobedience  of  ours,  could  for 
one  nunute  wholly  remove,  or  divert  fi*om  his  steady 
purpose  of  caring  for  us :  who  regards  us,  though 
we  do  not  attend  to  him ;  procures  our  welfare, 
though  we  neglect  his  concernments;  employs  his 
restless  thought,  extends  his  watchful  eye,  exerts  his 
powerful  arm,  is  always  mindful,  and  always  busy 
to  do  us  good ;  watching  over  us  when  we  sleep, 
and  remembering  us  when  we  forget  ourselves :  in 
whom  yet  'tis  infinite  condescension  to  think  of  us, 
who  are  placed  so  far  beneath  his  thoughts  ;  to  value 
us,  who  are  but  dust  and  dirt ;  not  to  despise  and 
hate  us,  who  are  really  so  despicable  and  unworthy. 
For  though  he  dwelleth  on  high^  saith  the  Psalmist  Ps.  cxiu.  5, 
truly  and  emphatically,  he  humhleth  himself  to  he- 
hold  the  things  that  are  done  in  heaven  and  earth. 

To  him  that  is  as  merciful  and  gracious,  as  libe- 
ral and  munificent  toward  us ;  that  not  only  be- 
stows on  us  more  gifts,  but  pardons  us  more  debts, 
forgives  us  more  sins,  than  we  live  minutes ;  that 
with  infinite  patience  endures,  not  only  our  mani- 
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SERM.  fold  infirmities  and  imperfections,  but  our  petulant 
^^*  follies,  our  obstinate  perversenesses,  our  treacherous 
infidelities ;  overlooks  our  careless  neglects  and  our 
wilful  miscarriages ;  puts  up  the  exceedingly  many 
outrageous  affronts,  injuries,  and  contumelies  conti- 
nually offered  to  his  supreme  Majesty  by  us  base 
worms,  whom  he  hath  always  under  his  feet,  and 
can  crush  to  nothing  at  his  pleasure. 
James  1. 5.  To  htm  yet,  who,  as  St.  James  saith,  givethjreely^ 
and  upbraideth  no  man ;  who  calls  us  neither  very 
frequently  nor  over  strictly  to  accounts ;  who  exacts 
of  us  no  impossible,  no  very  difficult,  no  greatly-bur- 
densome or  costly  returns ;  being  satisfied  with  the 
cheerful  acceptance  of  his  favours,  the  hearty  ac- 
knowledgments of  his  goodness,  the  sincere  perform- 
ance of  such  duties,  to  which  our  own  welfare,  com- 
fort, and  advantage  (rightly  apprehended)  would 
otherwise  abundantly  dispose  us. 

To  hiniy  lastly,  whose  benefits  to  acknowledge  is 
the  greatest  benefit  of  all ;  to  be  enabled  to  thank 
whom  deserves  our  greatest  thanks ;  to  be  sensible 
of  whose  beneficence,  to  meditate  on  whose  good- 
ness, to  admire  whose  excellency,  to  celebrate  whose 
praise,  is  heaven  itself  and  paradise,  the  life  of 
angels,  the  quintessence  of  joy,  the  supreme  degree 
of  felicity. 

In  a  word,  To  him  whose  benefits  are  immensely 
great,  innumerably  many,  unexpressibly  good  and 
p».  cTi.  2.  precious.  For,  Who  can  utter  the  mighty  acts  of 
the  Lord  ?  who  can  shewjbrth  all  his  praise'?  said 
he,  who  had  employed  often  his  most  active  thoughts 
and  his  utmost  endeavours  thereupon,  and  was  in- 
comparably better  able  to  do  it. 

To  this  drod,  to  this  great,  to  this  only  Benefactor 
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of  ouTSj  we  owe  this  most  natural  and  easy,  this  SERM. 
most  just  and  equal,  this  most  sweet  and  pleasant  ^^^' 
duty  of  giving  thanks.  To  whom  if  we  wilfully  re- 
fuse,  if  we  carelessly  neglect  to  pay  it,  I  shall  only 
say  thus  much,  that  we  are  not  only  monstrously 
ingrateful,  and  horribly  wicked;  but  abominably 
foolish,  and  deplorably  miserable.  I  shall  repeat 
this  sentence  once  again,  and  wish  it  may  have  its 
due  effect  upon  us  :  To  this  great,  to  this  only  Pa- 
tron and  Benefactor  of  ours,  if  we  do  not  in  some 
measure  discharge  our  due  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
inestimable  benefits  and  mercies,  we  are  to  be  ad- 
judged not  only  most  prodigiously  unthankful,  most 
detestably  impious,  but  most  wofuliy  stupid  also 
and  senseless,  most  desperately  wretched  and  un- 
happy. 

I  should  now  proceed  to  consider  the  circum- 
stance of  time  determined  in  the  word  always;  and 
the  extension  of  the  matter,  implied  in  those  words, 
for  all  things:  and  then  to  subjoin  some  further 
inducements  or  arguments  persuasive  to  the  prac- 
tice of  this  duty.  But  the  time  (and,  I  fear,  your 
patience)  failing,  I  shall  reserve  them  to  some  other 
opportunity. 


SERMON   IX. 


OF  THE  DUTY  OF  THANKSGIVING- 


Ephes.  v.  20. 
Giving  thanks  always  Jbr  all  things  unto  God. 

SERM.  Having  formerly  discoursed  upon  these  words, 
^^'  I  observeci  in  them  four  particulars  considerable: 
1.  The  substance  of  a  duty,  to  which  we  are  ex- 
horted, to  give  thanks ;  2.  The  term  unto  which  it 
is  directed,  to  God ;  3.  The  circumstance  of  time 
determined  in  that  word  always ;  4.  The  extent  of 
the  matter  about  which  the  duty  is  employed,  ^/&r 
all  things.  Concerning  the  two  former  particulars, 
wherein  the  duty  consisted,  and  wherefore  especially 
related  unto  Grod,  I  then  represented  what  did  occur 
to  my  meditation. 

III.  I  proceed  now  to  the  third,  the  circumstance 
of  time  allotted  to  the  performance  of  this  duty,  ex- 

pressed  by  that  universal  and  unlimited  term,  o/- 
ways. 

Which  yet  is  not  so  to  be  understood,  as  if  thereby 
we  were  obliged  in  every  instant  (or  singular  point 
of  time)  actually  to  remember,  to  consider,  to  be 
affected  with,  and  to  acknowledge  the  divine  bene- 
fits :  for  the  deliberate  operations  of  our  minds  being 
sometimes  wholly  interrupted  by  sleep,  otherwhile 
preoccupied  by  the  indispensable  care  of  serving  our 
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natural  necessities,  and  with  attendance  upon  other  SERM. 
reasonable  employments,  it  were  impossible  to  com-     ^^' 
ply  with  an  obligation  to  the  performance  of  this 
duty  so  interpreted.      And  those  maxims  of  law, 
Impos^ibiUum  nulla  est  obligatio,  and,  Qu€B  rerum 
natura  prohibentury  nulla  lege  coi\firmata  sunt, 
(that  is,  iVb  law  or  precept  can  oblige  to  impossibu 
litieSy)  being  evidently  grounded  upon  natural  equity, 
seem  yet  more  valid  in  relation  to  his  laws,  who  is 
the  Judge  of  all  the  world,  and  in  his  dispensations 
most  transcendently  just  and  equal. 

We  may  therefore  observe,  that  the  Hebrews  are 
wont  (in  way  of  synecdoche,  or  grammatical  hyper- 
bole) so  to  use  words  of  this  kind,  that  their  uni- 
versal importance  ought  to  be  restrained  by  the  qua- 
lity or  circumstances  of  the  matter  about  which  they 
converse.     As  when  our  Saviour  saith.  Ye  shall  be  M*tt  x.  aa. 
hated  of  oilmen  for  my  sake ;  all  is  not  to  be  taken 
for  every  singular  person,  (since  there  were  some 
that  loved  our  Saviour,  and  embraced  the  evange- 
lical doctrine,)  but  for  manjr,  or  the  most.     And 
when  David  saith.  There  is  none  that  doeth  good ;  Ps.  xir.  i. 
he  seemeth  only  to  mean,  that  in  the  general  cor- 
ruption of  his  times  there  were  few  righteous  per- 
sons to  be  found.    And  so  Jbr  ever  is  often  used,  not 
for  a  perpetual  and  endless,  but  for  a  long  and  last- 
ing duration ;  and  always ,  not  for  a  continual,  un- 
intermitted  state  of  being  or  action,  but  for  such  a 
perseverance  as  agrees  to  the  condition  of  the  thing 
to  which  it  is  applied. 

'Tis,  for  instance,  prescribed  in  Exodus,  that  Aa- 
ron should  bear  the  judgment  of  the  children  ofExoa. 
Israel  (the  Urim  and  Thummim)  upon  his  heart 
be/bre  the  Lord  continually ;  that  is,  (not  in  abso- 
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SERM.  lute  and  rigorous  acceptation  continually,  but)  con^ 
^'     stantly  ever  when  he  went  into  the  holy  place  to 


discharge  the  pontifical  function,  as  the  context  de« 
Clares.     And  our  Saviour  in  the  gospel  saith  (^  him- 
joh.xTiii.  self,  ^Eyi>  vdvTore  cS/^o^o,  /  always  taught  in  the 
temple ;  that  is,  very  often,  and  ever  when  fit  occar 
sion  was  presented.     And  the  apostles,  immediately 
Luke  zzbr.  after  Christ's  ascension,  ^eroy  iioarayrog  cv  rf  iepS^  were, 
as  St. -Luke  tells  us,  continually  in  the  temple,  praU* 
ing  and  blessing  Gqd ;  that  is,  they  resorted  thi- 
ther constantly  at  the  usual  times  or  canonical  hours 
of  prayer.     In   like   manner  those  injunctions  (of 
I  Thess.  V.  nearest  affinity)  of  rejoicing,  of  giving  thanks  al^ 
Eph.  A,  \i.waySy  and  particularly  of  praying  without  ceasing^ 
, "  ®  *^' '  (as  I  have  shewn  more  largely  in  another  discourse,) 
are  to  be  taken  in  a  sense  so  qualified,  that  the  ob- 
servance of  them  may  be  at  least  morally  possible. 

Thus  far  warrantably  we  may  limit  the  extension 
and  mollify  the  rigour  of  this  seemingly  boundless 
term  ;  but  we  can  hardly  allow  any  further  restric- 
tion, without  destroying  the  natural  signification,  or 
diminishing  the  due  emphasis  thereof.  As  far  there- 
fore as  it  is  possible  for  us,  we  must  endeavour  al- 
ways to  perform  this  duty  of  gratitude  to  Almighty 
God :  and  consequently, 

1.  Hereby  is  required  a  frequent  performance 
thereof:  that  we  do  often  actually  meditate  upon, 
be  sensible  of,  confess  and  celebrate  the  divine  bene- 
ficence. For  what  is  done  but  seldom  or  never,  (as 
we  commonly  say,)  cannot  be  understood  done  al- 
ways, without  a  catachresis,  or  abuse  of  words  too 
enormous.  As  therefore  no  moment  of  our  life  wants 
sufficient  matter,  and  every  considerable  portion  of 
time  ministers  notable  occasion  of  blessing  God ;  as 
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he  allows  himself  no  spacious  intervals  or  disconti-  SERM. 
nuances  of  doing  us  good :  so  ought  we  not  to  suffer     ^^' 
any  of  those  many  days  (vouchsafed  by  his  goodness) 
to  flow  beside  us,  void  of  the  signal  expressions  of 
our  dutiful  thankfulness  to  him  ;  nor  to  admit  in  our 
oourse  of  life  any  long  vacations  from  this  duty.     If 
God  incessantly,  and  through  every  minute,  demon- 
strates himself  gracious  unto  us ;  we  in  all  reason  . 
are  obliged  frequently  and  daily  to  declare  ourselves 
grateful  unto  him. 

So  at  least  did  David,  (that  most  eminent  exam- 
ple in  this  kind,  and  therefore  most  apposite  to  il- 
lustrate our  doctrine,  and  to  enforce  the  practice 
thereof;)  for,  Every  day,  saith  he,  /  will  bless^B^  cxiv.  2. 
thee ;  I  will  praise  thy  name  for  ever  and  ever. 
Every  day.     The  heavenly  bodies  did  not   more 
constantly  observe  their  course,  than  he  his  diurnal 
i^evdutions  of  praise :  every  day  in  his  calendar  was 
as  it  were  festival,  and  consecrated  to  thanksgiving. 
Neither  did  he  adjudge  it  sufficient  to  devote  some 
small  parcels  of  each  day  to  this  service :  for,  My  Pb.  x«f. 
tongue,  saith  he,  shall  speak  of  thy  righteousness 
ond  of  thy  praise  all  the  day  l^mg :  and  again,  My  p»-  ^">-  8- 
mouth  shall  shew  forth  thy  righteousness  and  thy 
mlvation  all  the  day^  for  I  know  not  the  nnmhers 
thereof.  The  benefits  of  God  he  apprehended  so  great 
and  numerous,  that  no  definite  space  of  time  would 
serve  to  consider   and   commemorate    them.     He 
resolves  therefore  otherwhere  to  bestow  his  whole 
life  upon  that  employment:    JVhile  I  live  I  wiU^.^'^^^^'^'^- 
praise  the  Lord:  I  will  sing  praises  unto  my  God 
while  I  Jmve  any  being:  and,  /  will  Mess  the  Lord^^^^^-  »• 
at  all  times :  his  jyraise  shall  continually  be  in  my  ixxi.  6. 
mouth.     No  man   can   reasonably  pretend  greater 
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tlL  impediments,  or  oftener  avocations  from  the  practice 
^*  of  this  duty,  than  he,  upon  whom  the  burden  of  a 
royal  estate,  and  the  care  of  governing  a  populous 
nation,  were  incumbent :  yet  could  not  they  thrust 
out  of  his  memory,  nor  extinguish  in  his  heart, 
the  lively  sense  of  divine  goodness ;  which  (notwith- 
standing the  company  of  other  secular  encumbrances) 
was  always  present  to  his  mind,  and,  like  a  spirit, 
(excluded  from  no  place  by  any  corporeal  resist- 
ance,) did  mingle  with  and  penetrate  all  his  thoughts 
and  affections  and  actions.  So  that  he  seems  to 
have  approached  very  near  to  the  complete  per« 
formance  of  this  duty,  according  to  the  extremity 
of  a  literal  interpretation,  and  to  have  been  always, 
without  any  intermission,  employed  in  giving  thanks 
to  God.  The  consideration,  methinks,  of  so  noble  a 
pattern,  adjoined  to  the  evident  reasonableness  of 
the  duty,  should  engage  us  to  the  fr^uent  practice 
thereof  *. 

But  if  the  consideration  of  this  excellent  example 
do  not,  yet  certainly  that  may  both  provoke  us  to 
emulation,  and  confound  us  with  shame,  of  Epicte- 
tus,  a  heathen  man,  whose  words  to  this  purpose 
Lib.  i.  cap.  seem  very  remarkable  :  E/  yof  vow  uxofu^y  saith  he 
in  Arrian's  Dissert,  akko  n  T^u  rjfia^  voieiV,  km  koiv^ 
Kcu  /$/a,  ^  vfJiveTv  to  06/by,  km  ev^fAeiy^  km  cref ep^eoAai  rag 
yiafwaq  \  ovk  thei  km  crKawTovra^^  km  ipowra^,  km  efriioyrmf 
fiiiv  Toy  S/Avov  Tov  €/V  Tov  Qiov  ;  Meya;  o  Qeo^,  &c.  that 
is,  in  our  language,  J[f  we  understood  ourselves, 
what  other  thing  should  we  do,  either  publicly  or 

Tci^MTTcc,  &c.     Chrys.  torn.  v.  p.  76. 
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privately 3  than  sing  hymns  to,  and  speak  well  of  BE  RM. 
God,  and  perform  thanks  unto  him  ?  Ought  we  not, 
when  we  were  digging,  or  ploughing,  or  eating, 
to  sing  a  (suitable)  hymn  to  him^  ?  Great  is  God, 
M  that  he  hath  bestowed  on  us  those  instruments 
wherewith  we  tiU  the  ground :  Great  is  God,  he^ 
cause  he  hath  given  us  hands,  a  throat,  a  heUy ; 
Aat  toe  grow  insensibly,  thnt  sleeping  we  breathe. 
Thus  (proceeds  he)  should  we  upon  every  occur-- 
rente  celebrate  God,  and  superadd  qfaU  the  most 
excellent  and  most  divine  hymn,  for  that  he  hath 
given  us  the  faculty  of  appreliending  and  using 
these  things  orderly.     Wherefore  since  most  men 
are  blind  and  ignorant  of  this,  should  there  not  be 
mme  one,  who  should  discharge  this  qffice,  and  who 
Amddfor  the  rest  utter  this  hymn  to  God  ?  And 
what  can  I,  a  lame  {and  decrepit)  old  ma?i  do  else, 
than  celebrate  God?  Were  I  indeed  a  nightin- 
gale, I  would  do  what  belongs  to  a  nightingale ;  if 
a  swan,  what  becomes  a  swan :  but  since  now  I  am 
endued  with  reason,  I  ought  to  praise  God.     This 
»  my  duty  and  concernment,  and  so  I  do ;   neither 
wUl  I  desert  this  employment,  while  it  is  in  my 
power :   and  to  the  same  song  I  exhort  you  all. 
Thus  that  worthy  philosopher,  not   instructing   us 
only,  and  exhorting  with  pathetical  discourse,  but 
by  his  practice  inciting  us  to  be  continually  express- 
ing our  gratitude  to  God. 

And  although  neither  the  admonition  of  prophets, 
nor  precepts  of  philosophers,  nor  the  examples  of 
both,  should  prevail ;  yet  the  precedents,  methinks, 

^  Tirana  to^w  tw  P(w  eopr^y  oyoyref,  fcdyn^  VMfro9€>  icapavsii  rov 
Ofor  vffvci0'^a«i,  ytupyovyup  fictvoi/vTCf,  icXeofAtif  v/Movrreq  Kara  ryjv  aXXrjv 
mtikn^Uu  irreff^  ^acr^^/Acda.     Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  p.  517. 
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8ERM.  of  dumb  and  senseless  creatures  should  animate  us 

^'     thereto ;  which  never  cease  to  obey  the  law  imposed 

on  them  by  their  Maker,  and  without  intermission 

Psai.xiz.  glorify  him.  For,  The  heavens  declare  the  ghry 
of  Godf  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handywori. 
Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech^  and  night  unto  night 
sheweth  knowledge.  There  is  no  speech  nor  lan^ 
guagCy  where  their  voice  is  not  heard.     It  is  St. 

inPk.cxi]T.Chrysostom's  argumentation  ;  Kai  yof  ou<rx/ov  iv  enj, 

Saith  he,  tov  XoyiKOv  av6pamoVy  Kai  riif  opv/Uvvv  aataemw^ 
TifMorrepov,  cXarrov  t^^  fcrio'eoof  (f>ipuv  Kara  tov  t^^  einfyififjuetf 
koyov'  ovK  cu(r)(/ov  ^e  fjiovov,  akka  km  aTt/jrov,  &C.  It  were 

an  ugly  things  that  mafi^  endued  with  reason,  and 
the  most  honourable  of  all  things  visible ^  should  in 
rendering  thanks  and  praise  he  exceeded  by  other 
creatures :  neither  is  it  only  base,  but  absurd.  For 
how  can  it  be  otherwise^  since  other  creatures  every 
day  and  every  hour  send  up  a  doxology  to  their 
Lord  and  Maker  ?  For,  The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God,  &c. 

If  the  busy  heavens  are  always  at  leisure,  and  the 
stupid  earth  is  perpetually  active  in  manifesting  the 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  their  Creator  ;  how 
shameful  is  it,  that  we  (the  flower  of  his  creation,  the 
most  obliged,  and  most  capable  of  doing  it)  should 
commonly  be  either  too  busy  or  too  idle  to  do  it ; 
should  seldom  or  never  be  disposed  to  contribute 
our  endeavours  to  the  advancement  of  his  glory ! 
But, 

2.  Giving  thanks  always  may  import  our  ap- 
pointing and  punctually  observing,  certain  conve- 
nient times  of  performing  this  duty ;  that  is,  of  se- 
rious meditation  upon,  and  affectionate  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  divine  bounty.     We  know  that  all  per- 
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SODS,  who  design  with  advantage  to  prosecute  an  or-  SERM. 
deriy  course  of  action,  and  would  not  lead  a  tumult-         * 
uary  life,  are  wont  to  distinguish  their  portions  of 
time,  assigning  some  to  the  necessary  refections  of 
their  body,  others   to  the   divertisement  of  their 
minds,  and  a  great  part  to  the  despatch  of  their 
ordinary  business  :   otherwise  (like  St.  James's  dou-^^ok.  1 8. 
hle-minded  man)  they  would  be  unstable  in  aU  their 
ways ;  they  would  ever  fluctuate  in  their  resolutions, 
and  be  uncertain  when,  and  how,  and  to  what  they 
should  apply  themselves.    And  so,  this  main  con- 
oeniment  of  ours,  this  most  excellent  part  of  our 
duty,  if  we  do  not  depute  some  vacant  seasons  for  it, 
and  observe  some  periodical  recourses  thereof,  we 
shall  be  tempted  often  to  omit  it ;  we  shall  be  list- 
less to  do  it,  apt  to  defer  it,  and  easily  diverted  from 
it  by  the  encroachments  of  other  less-behoving  af- 
foirs. 

The  Jews,  to  preserve  them  in  the  constant  exer- 
cise of  this  duty,  had  instituted  by  God  a  sacrifice 
called  TDjn  {juge)y  rendered  by  the  Greek  translators, 

ilhaxavTOi  Ovatay  the  cojitinual  sacrifice;  to  which i^">.vm. 

II* 
the  divine  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

seems  to  allude,  when  in  these  words  he  exhorts  : 

A/  auTOv  ovy  ava(f>ipQoiJ.ty  Bvaiav  ouvio'^cog  iionrayro^  tw  BecS*  Heb.  ziii. 

By  him  therefore  let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  '^' 
to  God  continually^  (or  the  continual  sacrifice  of 
praise,)  the  fruit  of  our  lips^  giving  thanks  to  his 
name.  As  that  sacrifice  therefore,  being  offered 
constantly  at  a  set  time,  was  thence  denominated 
continual;  so  perhaps  may  we,  by  constantly  ob- 
serving some  fit  returns  of  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
be  said  always  to  give  thanks. 
In  determining  the  seasons  and  proportions    of 
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SERM.  which  what  other  rule  or  standard  can  we  better  con- 
form  to,  than  that  of  the  royal  prophet  ?  I  shall  not 
urge  his  example  so  much ;  (according  to  which  we 

P8.cxix.64.  should  be  obliged  to  a  greater  frequency ;)  for.  Seven 
times  a  day^  saith  he,  do  I  praise  thee^  because 
of  thy  righteous  judgments :  but  rather  allege  his 
general  direction   and   opinion,  proposed  to  us  in 

Ps.  xcu.  I,  these  words  of  his;  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks 

*'  ^'  '^'  unto  the  Lordy  and  to  sing  praises  unto  thy  name, 
O  thou  Most  High ;  to  shew  forth  thy  lovingkind-* 
ness  every  mornings  and  thy  faithfulness  every 
night.  It  is  a  good  thing;  that  is,  a  seemly,  a  con- 
venient, a  commendable,  a  due  performance  :  every 
morning ;  that  is,  when  our  spirits,  being  recreated 
with  sleep,  are  become  more  vigorous,  our  memories 
more  fresh,  our  fancies  more  quick  and  active:  to 
shew  forth  thy  lovingkindness ;  that  is,  from  a 
hearty  sense  of  our  obligation,  to  acknowledge  the 
free  bounty  of  him,  who,  in  pursuance  of  his  former 
kindness,  hath  been  pleased  to  accumulate  new  fa- 
vours to  us ;  to  guard  us  by  his  watchful  care,  when 
we  were  buried,  as  it  were,  in  a  senseless  ignorance, 
and  total  neglect  of  our  own  welfare ;  to  raise  us  from 
that  temporary  death,  and  to  confer  a  new  life  upon 
us,  restoring  us  to  our  health,  to  our  means  of  sub- 
sistence, to  all  the  necessary  supports,  and  the  desir- 
able comforts  of  life  :  every  night  also ;  that  is,  when 
^  our  spirits  are  exhausted  with  action,  and  our  minds 
tired  with  thoughtfulness ;  when  we  are  become 
weary,  not  of  doing  only,  but  almost  of  being ;  we 
should  conclude  our  toils,  and  wrap  up  our  cares  in 
the  sweet  sense  and  grateful  memory  of  his  good- 
ness, who  hath  protected  us  so  many  hours  from  the 
manifold  dangers,  and  more  sins,  to  which,  by  our 
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weakness^  and  our  follj,  and  our  bad  inclinations,  SERM. 
we  are  through  every  minute  exposed ;   and  withal     ^* 
hath  provided  us  so  easy  and  so  delightful  a  means 
of  recovering  our  spent  activity,  of  repairing  our  de- 
cayed strength. 

Thus  if  we  constantly  begin,  and  thus  close  up, 
thus  bound  and  circumscribe  our  days,  dedicating 
those  most  remarkable  periods  of  time  to  blessing 
God,  and  nuikingj  as  the  Psalmist  speaks,  the  out-  p..  ixr.  s. 
goings  of  the  morning  and  evening  to  rejoice  in 
him  :  (since  beginning  and  ending  do  in  a  manner 
comprehend  the  whole ;  and  the  morning  and  even- 
ing, in  Moses's  computation  and  style,  do  constitute 
a  day ;)  we  may  (not  incongruously)  be  supposed  and 
nid  to  give  thanks  always.    But  yet  further,  this 
may  import, 

S.  A  vigilant  attendance  upon  this  duty,  such  as 
men  bestow  on  their  employments,  whereof  though 
the  actual  prosecution  ceases,  yet  the  design  conti- 
nually proceeds.     As  we  say,  such  a  one  is  writing  a 
book,  building  a  house,  occupying  a  piece  of  land, 
though  he  be  at  that  present  peradventure  sleeping, 
or  eating,  or  satisfying  some  othei  desire ;  because 
his  design  never  sleeps,  and  his  purpose  persists  un- 
interrupted.    And  thus,  it  seems,  we  are  to  under- 
stand our  Saviour  and  the  apostles,  when  they  exhort 
us  TTpoa-Kaprepciv^  to  continue  instant  in  prayer  and^^  ^j. 

thanksgiving ;    and  aypimv^Tv    cv  vacnj  vpoaKapr^fliau^  !?•     . 

to  watch  with  all  perseverance;   and   yp'^op^iVjtocoUv.i. 
wake  in  thanksgiving ;   and  [jlyj  vavecrBou,  ?iot  to  give  i  timsm!  ▼. 
over  giving  thanks:  and  to  perform  these  duties luj^^ 
aS/aA€«rr«^,  incessantly y  or  without  giving  off;  [mj^' 
ocKOKuVf  not  to  grow  worse^  faints  ox  falter :   (which 
IS,  in  that  place,  made  equivalent  to,  explicatory  of 
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SERM.  doing  duty  always.)  Which  expressions  denote  a 
^^'  most  diligent  attendance  on  these  duties ;  that  we 
may  make  them  not  a  vap^pyovy  a  diversion  or  by-bu« 
siness  of  our  lives,  allowing  only  a  perfunctory  and 
desultorious  endeavour  on  them;  but  esteem  them 
a  weighty  business,  to  be  pursued  with  steadfast  re- 
solution and  unwearied  industry. 

As  our  beings  and  powers  did  proceed  from  the 
goodness,  so  the  results  of  them  naturally  tend  to 
the  glory  of  Grod ;  and  the  deliberations  of  our  will 
ought  to  conspire  with  the  instincts  of  our  nature ; 
it  should  be  the  principal  design  which  our  inten- 
tion should  aim  at,  and  our  endeavour  always  drive 
on,  to  glorify  our  Maker.  Which  doing,  we  may 
be  reputed  to  discharge  this  duty,  and  in  some  sense 
said  always  to  give  thanks.     But  further, 

4.  This  term  [always']  doth  necessarily  imply  a 
ready  disposition,  or  habitual  inclination,  to  give 
thanks,  ever  permanent  in  us :  that  our  hearts^  as 

P8.cviii.  I.  David's  was,  he  fixed  always  (that  is,  fittingly  pre- 
pared, and  steadily  resolved)  to  thank  and  praise 
God ;  that  our  affections  be  like  tinder,  though  not 
always  inflamed,  yet  easily  inflammable  by  the  sense 
of  his  goodness. 

v«.  xxxvii.  'Tis  said  of  the  righteous  man,  that  he  iV  eter 
merciful^  and  lendeth:  not  for  that  he  doth  ever 
actually  dispense  alms,  or  furnish  his  poor  neigh- 
bour with  supplies;  but  because  his  mind  is  ever 
inclinable  to  do  it  when  need  requires.  So  a  grate^ 
fill  man  doth  always  give  thanks^  by  being  dis- 
posed to  do  it  upon  all  fit  occasions.  'Tis  the  habit 
that  qualifies  and  denominates  a  man  such  or  such 
in  any  kind  or  degree  of  morality.  A  good  man  is 
in  scripture  frequently  compared  to  a  tree  bringing 
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JbrAJruit  in  due  season;  and  the  root  thereof  is  SERBI, 
this  habitual  disposition,  which,  being  nourished  by  ^' 
the  dew  of  heaven,  and  quickened  by  the  benign  in* 
flaence  of  divine  grace,  sprouts  forth  opportunely, 
and  yields  a  plentiful  increase  of  good  fruit.  Though 
we  cannot  always  sing,  our  organs  may  be  always 
rightly  tuned  for  praise ;  at  least  they  should  never 
be  unstrung,  and  wholly  out  of  kelter. 

We  should  maintain  in  ourselves  a  constant  good 
temper  of  mind,  that  no  opportunity  surprise,  and 
find  us  unprepared  to  entertain  worthily  the  effects 
of  divine  fiivour :  otherwise  we  shall  as  well  lose  the 
benefit,  as  God  the  thanks  and  glory  due  to  them. 
That  we  be  always  thus  disposed,  is  not  impossible, 
and  therefore  requisite.     But  moreover, 

5.  Lastly,  Giving  thanks  always  imports,  that 
we  readily  embrace  every  opportunity  of  actually 
expressing  our  thankfulness.  For  so,  what  in  some 
places  of  scripture  is  enjoined  to  be  done  coiiti^ 
nuallyj  and  without  ceasing,  is  in  others  only  re- 
quired to  be  done  upon  all  opportunities.  Which 
shews,  that  vavroTe  is  to  be  expounded,  not  so  much 
€F  wavrl  XP^^^9  ^^  ^^^  times,  as  ev  Ttavri  Kaipi,  in  every 

season.     So   vpoa-evxpixevoi    ev  iravTi    xaipw   ev   TrvevfMfTi,  Eph.  n.  iS. 

praying  upon  every  opportunity  in  your  spirit: 

and,  *Aypvvv€TT€  o5v  €V  vavri  Katp^  ^eofJievoi,  He  watch^  Luke  jjI. 

Jul,  praying  in  every  season.  And  this  sense 
seems  probably  to  be  chiefly  intended  by  this  apo- 
stle, whenever  he  hath  (as  he  hath  often)  this  ex- 
pression, wovTOTc  €vy(api(TT€h,  that  we  embrace  every 
overture  or  fit  occasion  of  giving  thanks. 

'Tis  true,  no  time  is  unseasonable  to  do  it :  every 
momeitt  we  receive  favours,  and  therefore  every  mi- 
nute we  owe  thanks :  yet  there  are  some  especial 
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SERM.  seasons,  that  do  more  importunately  require  them. 

^^     We  should  be  like  those  trees  that  bear  fruit  (more 

or  less)  continually ;  but  then  more  kindly,  and  more 

abundantly,  when  more  powerfully  cherished  by  the 

heavenly  warmth. 

When  any  fresh,  any  rare,  any  remarkable  bene- 
fit happens  to  us ;  when  prosperous  success  attends 
pur  honest  endeavours ;  when  unexpected  favours 
fall  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord  into  our  bosoms ; 
(like  the  grain  in  the  golden  age  springing  up  wrKeipra 
Kou  av^poTOf  without  our  care  or  our  toil,  for  our  use 
and  enjoyment ;)  when  we  are  delivered  from  straits 
in  our  apprehension  inextricable,  surmount  diflicul- 
ties  seeming  insuperable,  escape  hazards  (as  we  sus- 
pected) inevitable;  then  is  a  special  season  pre- 
sented us  of  ofiering  up  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to 
the  God  of  mercy,  help,  and  victory. 

When  we  revolve  in  our  minds  (as  we  should 
often  do)  the  favourable  passages  of  providence, 
that  in  the  whole  course  of  our  lives  have  befallen 
us :  how  in  our  extreme  poverty  and  distress  (when 
perhaps  no  help  appeared,  and  all  hopes  seemed  to 
fail  us,)  God  hath  raised  us  up  fiiends,  who  have 
commiserated,  comforted,  and  succoured  us;  and 
not  only  so,  but  hath  changed  our  sorrowful  con- 
dition into  a  state  of  joy ;  hath  (to  use  the  Psalm- 

P8.XXX.  ii.ist's  expressions)  turned  our  mourning  into  danc- 
ing; hath  put  (^  our  saekclothy  and  girded  us 

Pu.xxxi.'j.tvith  gladness;  hath  considered  our  trouble,  and 

^  known  our  soul  in  adversity ;  hath  set  our  feet 

in  a  large  room,  and  furnished  us  with  plentiful 
means  of  subsistence ;  how  in  the  various  changes, 
and  adventures,  and  travels  of  our  life,  upon  sea 
and  land,  at  home  and  abroad,  among  friends  and 
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strangers  and  enemies,  he  hath  protected  us  from  SERM. 
wants  and  dangers;  from  devouring  diseases,  and     ^' 
the  distemperatures  of  infectious  air;  from  the  as- 
saults of  bloody  thieves  and  barbarous  pirates ;  from 
the  rage  of  fire,  and  fury  of  tempests ;  from  disas- 
trous casualties;  from  treacherous  surprises;  from 
open  mischiefs,  that  with  a  dreadful  face  approached 
and  threatened  our  destruction :  then  most  oppor- 
tunely should  we  with  all  thankful  exultation  of 
nuDd  admire  and  celebrate  our  strength  and  our 
deliverer;  our  faithful  refuge  in  trouble^  and  the 
roci  of  our  salvation. 

Also  when  the  ordinary  effects  of  divine  provi- 
dence do  in  any  advantageous  manner  present  them- 
selves to  our  view;  when  we  peruse  the  volumes 
d  story,  and  therein  observe  the  various  events  of 
human  action ;  especially  the  seasonable  rewards  of 
virtue,  the  notable  protections  and  deliverances  of 
innocence,  and  the  unexpected  punishments  of  ma- 
licious wickedness :  then  we  should  with  thankful   / 
acclamations  celebrate  the  divine  goodness  and  jus- 
tice ;  joining  in  concert  with  that  heavenly  choir, 
and  sajring,  Hallelujah;  salvation^  and  glory ^  andki^oaXx. 
honour y  and  power  unto  the  Lord  our  God:  for  ^* 
true  and  righteous  are  his  judgments. 

Or  when  we  contemplate  the  wonderful  works  of 
nature,  and,  walking  about  at  our  leisure,  gaze  upon 
this  ample  theatre  of  the  world,  considering  the 
stately  beauty,  constant  order,  and  sumptuous  fur- 
niture thereof;  the  glorious  splendour  and  uniform 
motion  of  the  heavens ;  the  pleasant  fertility  of  the 
earth ;  the  curious  figure  and  fragrant  sweetness  of 
plants;  the  exquisite  frame  of  animals;  and  all 
other  amazing  miracles  of  nature,  wherein  the  glo- 
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SERM.  rious  attributes  of  God  (espedallj^his  transcendent 
^'  goodness)  are  most  conspicuously  displayed ;  (so  that 
by  them  not  only  large  acknowledgments,  but  even 
gratulatory  hymns,  as  it  were,  of  praise  have  been 
extorted  from  the  mouths  of  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Galen, 
and  such  like  men,  never  suspected  guilty  of  an  ex- 
cessive devotion ;)  then  should  our  hearts  be  affected 
with  thankful  sense,  and  our  lips  break  forth  into 
his  praise. 

Yea,  from  every  object  of  sense,  from  every  event 
of  providence,  from  every  common  occurrence,  we 
may  extract  fit  matter  of  thanksgiving :  as  did  our 
Saviour,  when,  considering  the  stupid  infidelity  of 
those  proud  people  of  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Ca- 
pernaum, (who  were  not  at  all  affected  by  his  mi- 
raculous works,  nor  moved  to  repentance  by  his  pap- 
thetical  discourses,)  and  comparing  it  with  the  pious 
credulity  of  his  meaner  disciples,  he  brake  forth  into 
Luke z. 31. that  divine  ejaculation;  /  thank  thee,  O  Father, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  ha^t  conceal^ 
ed  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and 
hust  revealed  them  unto  bahes.  'Ev  e/ce/yo)  tZ  Koupi 
ijF0Kpi6ei^  'Irjcrovg  c7w€,  saith  the  evangelical  narration  ; 
Upon  that  occasion  Jesus  thus  spake:  he  em- 
braced that  convenient  opportunity  of  thankfully 
acknowledging  God's  wise  and  gracious  dispensa- 
tion. And  frequent  occasion  is  afforded  us  daily 
(were  our  minds  suitably  disposed)  of  doing  the 
like. 

But  so  much  concerning  the  time  of  performing 
this  duty. 

IV.  We  proceed  to  the  matter  thereof,  ^^>r  all 
things.  St.  Chrysostom  (in  his  Commentary  upon 
the  145th  Psalm)  having  enumerated  several  parti- 
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culars  for  which  we  are  bound  to  thank  God ;  ^^Be-  SERM. 
^  cause,**  (I  recite  his  words  punctually  rendered,)      ^^' 
^  Because,  saith  he,  he  hath  made  us,  who  before 
^  had  no  being,  and  made  us  such  as  we  are ;  be- 
«*  cause  he  upholds  us  being  made,  and  takes  care 
*'  of  us  continually,  both  publicly  and  privately,  se- 
**  cretly  and  openly,  with  and  without  our  know- 
**  ledge ;  for  all  visible  things  created  for  our  sake, 
^  the  ministry  of  them  afforded  to  us ;  the  conforma- 
^  tion  of  our  bodies,  the  nobleness  of  our  souls ;  his 
"daily  dispensations  by  miracles,  by  laws,  by  pu- 
^  nishments ;  his  various  and  incomprehensible  provi- 
**  dence ;  for  the  chief  of  all,  that  he  hath  not  spared 
"his  only-begotten  Son  for  our  sake;  the  benefits 
''conferred  on  us  by  baptism,  and  the  other  holy 
''mysteries,  (or  sacraments;)    the  ineffable  good 
"  things  to  be  bestowed  on  us  hereafter,  the  king- 
"  dom  of  heaven,  the  resurrection,  the  enjoyment  of 
"  perfect  bliss ;"  having,  I  say,  in  these  words  com- 
prised the  things  for  which  we  are  obliged  to  thank 
and  praise  God,  he  thus  despondently  concludes: 

(*Air  yap  tKaoTOv  rig  rovroov  Karakirfq^  €/V  ''reXayog  axfxxroyf 
f/juretJ'e'hai  ei/ep^eo'iSy,  km  (nf/€Tai  Tcotnov  eoriv  xm^iBwog  roS 

6€».)     **  If  any  one  shall  endeavour  to  recount  par- 
ticularly every  one  of  these  things,  he  will  but 
plunge  himself  into  an  unexpressible  deep  of  be- 
*'  nefits,  and  then  perceive  for  how  unexpressibly 
'^  and  inconceivably  many  good   things  he  stands 
*•  engaged  to  God."     And  to  the  like  non  plus  doth 
the  devout  Psalmist  seem  to  be  reduced,  when  he 
thus  emch^m^f  How  precious  are  thy  thoughts  unto  ps.  cTvdx. 
mey  O  God!  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them!  If  H^^^ll'^^^ 
should  count  them,  they  are  more  in  number  than  ^ 
the  sand. 
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SERM.  I  shall  not  therefore  confound  myself  by  launcfa- 
ing  too  far  into  this  immense  ocean,  nor  strive  mi- 
nutely to  compute  the  incomprehensible  sum  of  the 
divine  benefits ;  but  only  observe,  that  in  gross,  ac- 
cording to  our  apostle's  calculation,  all  things,  which 
however  happen  to  us,  are  ingredients  thereof.  ,No 
occurrence  (great  or  small,  common  or  particular, 
present  or  past,  pleasant  or  sad,  perpetual  or  trans- 
itory) is  excluded  from  being  the  subject  of  our. 
thanksgiving :  each  one  may  prove  beneficial  to  us ; 
and  we  are  with  a  cheerful  contentedness  and  a 
grateful  resentment  to  receive  them  all  from  God's 
hand.  But  to  observe  some  little  distinction :  I 
say, 

1.  We  are  to  give  thanks,  not  only  for  .great  and 
notable  benefits,  but  for  the  least  and  most  ordinary 
favours  of  Grod :  though  indeed  none  of  God's  fa- 
vours are  in  themselves  small  and  inconsiderable. 
Men  are  wont  to  bless  themselves,  if  they  receive 
but  a  transient  glance  from  a  prince's  eye ;  a  smile 
from  a  great  personage ;  any  slender  intimation  of 
regard  from  him  that  is  in  capacity  to  do  them 
good.  What  is  it  then  to  receive  the  least  testi- 
mony of  his  good-will,  from  whom  alone  every  good 
thing  can  be  expected;  upon  whose  disposal  all 
happy  success  of  our  wishes,  our  hopes,  and  our  en- 
deavours do  entirely  depend  !  We  repute  him  un- 
just, who  withholds  the  least  part  of  what  is  due 
from  the  true  owner :  and  is  not  he  ingrateful  then, 
that  omits  to  render  thanks  for  the  least  of  divine 
mercies  ? 

1  Cor.  XV.  There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  another  of  the 
moony  another  of  the  starsy  saith  St.  Paul.  Some 
works  of  God  indeed  excel  in  lustre ;  yet  all  are 
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l^rious,  all  are  to  be  discerned,  all  to  be  esteemed  SERM. 
and  thankfiiUj  entertained  by  us.     The  brightness     ^^' 
of  the  one  should  not  wholly  obscure  the  other ;  if 
it  do,  it  argues  the  weakness  of  our  sense,  the  dulness 
of  our  spiritual  faculty.   For  every  beam  of  light  that 
delights  our  eye,  for  every  breath  of  air  that  cheers 
our  spirits,  for  every  drop  of  pleasant  liquor  that 
ooob  our  thirst,  for  every  minute  of  comfortable  re- 
pose, for  every  step  we  safely  take,  for  the  happy  issue 
of  the  least  undertaking,  for  escaping  the  vengeance 
doe  to  an  idle  word  or  a  wanton  thought,  we  owe  a 
hymn  of  praise  to  God.     But, 

2.  We  are  to  render  thanks,  not  only  for  new 
and  present  benefits,  but  for  all  we  have  formerly, 
all  that  we  may  hereafter  receive.     We  find  David 
not  only  frequently  acknowledging  the  gracious  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  toward  him  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  but  looking  back  in  his 
thankful  devotions  as  far  as  his  very  original  being, 
and  praising  God  for  favours  conferred  on  him  be- 
yond his  memory,  yea  before  his  life.    /  wiU  praise  Pa.  cxxxix. 
theey  saith  he,yor  /  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  '^'  '^'  *  ' 
made:    marvellous  are  thy  worksy  and  that  my 
soul  knoweth  right  well.    My  substance  was  not 
hid  from  thee^  when  I  was  made  in  secret^  and  cu- 
riously  wrought  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth. 
J^ine  eyes  did  see  my  substance,  yet  being  im- 
peffect;  and  in  thy  book  all  my  members  were 
written,  which    in    continuance  were  fashioned, 
when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them.    And  St. 
Paul,  yet  further  reflecting  his  grateful  considera-. 
tion,  blesses  Grod  for  his  favour  commenced  before 
the  beginning  of  things.     Blessed,  saith  he,  be  M^Eph.i.3,4. 
Grod  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
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SERM.  hath  blessed  us  with  aU  spiritual  blessings  in  hea^ 
^^'     venly  places  in  Christy  according  as  he  hath  chosen 
us  be/bre  thejbmidation  of  the  world. 

Neither  doth  the  memory  only  of  former,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  present,  but  the  hope  and  foresight 
also  of  future  blessings,  worthily  claim  our  thanks. 

1  Pet  i.  3,  For,  saith  St.  Peter,  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Falker 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  which  according  to  his 
abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  Uf>ely 
hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
deady  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiU 
edy  reserved  in  heaven  for  you.  Beasts  only,  and 
men  not  much  better  than  they,  are  affected  with 
present  good  turns :  but  men  of  honest  and  generous 
temper  resent  indifferently  the  obligations  of  all 
times.  Sense  doth  not  confine  their  gratitude,  nor 
absence  remove,  nor  age  wear  it  out.  What  once  is 
done,  is  ever  done  to  them ;  and  what  of  courtesy  is 
purposed,  seems  to  them  performed.  But  having 
before  discoursed  somewhat  largely  concerning  the 
remembrance  of  benefits,  I  leave  this  point.  Fur- 
thermore, 

3.  We  should  bless  God,  not  only  for  new,  rare, 
extraordinary  accidents  of  providence,  but  for  the 
common  and  daily  benefits  and  indulgences  thereof. 
These  favours  are  usually  the  greatest  and  most  va- 
luable in  their  own  nature.  (For  what  can  be  ima- 
gined of  higher  consequence  to  us,  than  the  preser- 
vation of  our  lives  and  of  our  estates,  by  which  they 
are  comfortably  maintained ;  than  the  continuance 
of  our  bodies  in  good  health,  and  our  minds  in  their 
right  wits ;  than  the  knowledge  of  heavenly  truth, 
the  encouragements  to  virtue  and  piety,  the  assist- 
ances of  divine  grace,  and  the  promises  of  eternal 
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bUsB  continually  exhibited  to  us^?)  Shall  the  com-  SERM. 
monness  and  continuance  of  these  exceeding  favours,  ^' 
that  they  are  not  given  us  once  only,  and  transitorily, 
but  continued,  (that  is,  given  us  so  often  as  time 
hMh  instants,)  and  with  an  uninterrupted  persever- 
attce  renewed  unto  us;  shall  this  abate  and  ener- 
vate our  gratitude,  which  in  all  reason  should 
BUdnly  increase  and  confirm  it?  But  this  point 
I  also  touched  before,  and  therefore,  forbearing  to 
inftist  tberedn,  I  proceed. 

4.  We  should  give  thanks,  not  only  for  private 
fiid  particular,  but  for  public  benefits  also,  and  for 
soch  as  befidl  others.  /  exhort  therefore^  saith  St.  i  TinLii.  i. 
Paul,  h&fwe  aU  things^  that  supplications,  prayers, 
intetcesskms,  and  thanksgivings  be  made  for  all 
men :  not  prayers  only,  for  good  things  to  be  be- 
stowed on  others;  but  thanksgivings  also,  for  the 
benefits  received  by  others.  (And  xm\p  vdvrvif  in  our 
text,  however  otherwise  commonly  interpreted, 
may  well  admit  this  sense  also ;  and  be  taken  indif- 
ferently, joro  omnibus,  for  all  persons,  and  propter 
omnia,  for  all  things.) 

We  are  all  citizens  of  the  world,  and  concerned  in  vjd.  chrys. 
Ha  good  constitution;  and  thence  obliged  thank- Of^^^*"' 
fiiUy  to  adore  the  mighty  Upholder  and  wise  Go- 
vernor thereof,  praising  him  for  all  the  general 
benefits  liberally  poured  forth  upon  mankind.  We 
partake  in  the  commodities  of  civil  society;  and 
therefore  should  heartily  thank  him,  by  whose  gra- 
cious disposal  order  is  maintained,  peace  continued, 

^  Quem  vero  astrorum  ordines,  quern  dierum  noctiumque  vicb* 
situdines,  quem  mensium  temperatio,  quemque  ea  quae  nobis  gig* 
iranttir  ad  fruendum  non  gratum  esse  cogant ;  hunc  homineni 
omnino  numerare  qui  decel  ?  Cic»  de  Leg,  Vu 
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SERM.  justice  administered,  plenty  provided,  our  lives  made 
^-  safe  and  sweet  to  us  therein.  We  are  members  of  a 
church,  and  highly  interested  in  the  prosperous 
estate  and  well-being  thereof:  when  unity  therefore 
is  preserved,  and  charity  abounds ;  when  knowledge 
is  increased,  and  virtue  encouraged;  when  piety 
flourishes,  and  truth  triumphs  therein;  we  are 
bound  to  render  all  possible  thanks  to  the  gracious 
bestower  of  those  inestimable  blessings. 

We  are  much  mistaken  in  our  account,  if  we 
either  determine  our  own  concernments,  or  measure 
this  duty,  by  the  narrow  rule  of  our  private  advan* 
tage :  for  subducting  either  the  benefits  commonly 
indulged  to  mankind,  or  those  which  accrue  from  the 
welfare  of  public  society,  what  possibility  will  re- 
main of  subsistence,  of  safety,  of  content  unto  us  ? 
what  but  confusion,  want,  violence,  and  disquiet  ? 

As  we  are  concerned  with  our  utmost  endeavours 
to  promote,  to  wish  and  pray  for,  to  delight  and  re- 
joice in,  the  public  good  of  mankind,  the  peace  of 
our  country,  the  prosperity  of  Sion ;  so  we  are  to 
bless  and  thank  liim,  by  whose  gracious  help  and 
furtherance  they  are  attained. 

If  we  consult  all  history,  (sacred  and  civil,)  we 
shall  find  it  to  contain  hardly  any  thing  else  consi- 
derable, but  the  earnest  endeavours  of  good  men  for 
public  benefit,  and  their  thankful  acknowledgments 
to  the  divine  goodness  for  it.  Moses,  David,  Ne- 
hemiah,  St.  Paul,  all  the  prophets,  and  all  the  apo- 
stles, what  other  things  memorable  did  they  d% 
but  serve  God  in  procuring  public  good,  and  bless 
God  for  conferring  it  ? 

Neither  only  as  we  are  combined  with  others  in 
common  interest,  but  without  selfish  respects,  purely 
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oat  of  charity,  and  humanity,  and  ingenuous  pity,  are  s  £ RM. 
we  obliged  to  thank  God  for  the  benefits  he  is  pleased      ^' 
to  impart  to  others.     If  upon  these  accounts  we  are 
ccMnmanded  to  do  good  to  all  men ;  to  refoice  with  cai.  ti.  io. 
AoM  that  rqfoice ;  to  love  even  those  that  hate  us,  mbxly. 44! 
and  bless  those  that  curse  us ;  'tis  (by  fair  conse- 
quence) surely  intended,  that  we  should 'also  bless 
€k)d  for  the  good  issue  of  our  honest  endeavours,  or 
of  our  good  wishes  for  them. 

And  verily  could  we  become  endowed  with  this 
ocellent  quality  of  delighting  in  others'  good,  and 
heartily  thanking  God  for  it,  we  needed  not  to  envy 
the  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  greatest  princes,  not 
the  wisdom  of  the  profoundest  doctors,  not  the  re- 
Egion  of  the  devoutest  anchorets,  no,  nor  the  hap- 
piness of  the  highest  angels :   for  upon  this  supposi- 
tion, as  the  glory  of  all  is  Grod's,  so  the  content  in  all 
would  be  ours.     All  the  fruit  they  can  perceive  of 
their  happy  condition,  of  what  kind  soever,  is  to  re- 
joice in  it  themselves,  and  to  praise  God  for  it :  and 
this  should  we  then  do  as  well  as  they.     My  neigh- 
bour's good  success  is  mine,  if  I  equally  triumph 
therein  :  his  riches  are  mine,  if  I  delight  to  see  him 
enjoy  them :  his  health  is  mine,  if  it  refresh  my  spi- 
rits :  his  virtue  mine,  if  I  by  it  am  bettered,  and  have 
hearty  complacence  therein.     By  this  means  a  man 
derives  a  confluence  of  joy  upon  himself,  and  makes 
himself,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of  all  felicity ;  enriches 
himself  with  the  plenty,  and  satiates  himself  with 
the  pleasure,  of  the  whole  world :  reserving  to  God 
the  praise,  he  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  all  good  that 
happens  to  any. 

'  Thus  we  see  David  frequently  thanking  God,  not 
for  his  favour  only  and  mercy  shewed  particularly 

q2 
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SERM.  to  himself,  but  for  his  common  munificence  toward 

^'     all ;  for  (to  use  his  own  phrases)  hit  goodnet*  to  aH 

p».  civ.  o.  and  his  tender  mercies  over  all  his  works ;  for 

cxlvi.  78, 

9.    '  '  '  executing  judgment  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed;  for 

feeding  the  hungry;  for  loosening  the  prisoners ;  finr 

opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind;  for  raising  them  that 

are  bowed  down ;   for  preserving  the  strangers^ 

Ps.  cxini.  and  relieving  the  fatherless  and  widow ;  for  lifting 

I  Pet  T.  7.  up  the  meek ;  for  loving^  and  caring  f^^  and  de^ 

d;.28!''  fending  the  righteous ;  for  opening  his  hand,  and 

cxivii.^d.    satisjying  ike  desire  of  every  living  thing;  for 

giving  to  the  bea^t  his  foody  aiid  to  the  young  ravens 

when  they  cry  unto  him  ;  in  a  word,  for  his  goodness 

to  every  particular  creature,  not  excluding  the  most 

contemptible  nor  the  most  savage  of  all.     And  how 

affectionately  doth  ^St.  Paul  every  where  thank  Grod 

for  the  growth  in  grace  and  spiritual  wisdom,  for 

the  patience  in  affliction  and  perseverance  in  faith, 

of  those  good  Christians  he  writes  unto !   So  should, 

with  an  unrestrained  exuberance,  both  our  charity 

to  men,  and  our  gratitude  to  Grod,  abound.     But 

moreover, 

5.  We  are  obliged  to  give  thanks,  not  only  for 
pleasant  and  prosperous  occurrences  of  providence^ 
but  for  those  also  which  are  adverse  to  our  desire, 
and  distasteful  unto  our  natural  sense ;  for  poverty, 
sickness,  disgrace;  for  all  the  sorrows  and  troubles, 
the  disasters  and  disappointments,  that  befall  us.  We 
are  bound  to  pay  thanks,  not  for  our  food  only,  but 
for  our  physic  also :  (which,  though  ingrateiul  to 
our  palate,  is  profitable  for  our  health :)  we  are  oblig-^ 
ed,  in  the  school  of  providence,  not  only  for  the  gqod 
instructions,  but  for  the  seasonable  corrections  also 
vouchsafed  unto  us,  (whereby,  though  our  senses  are 
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offended,  our  manners  are  bettered^.)     Whatever  SERM. 
proceeds  from  good  purpose,  and  tends  to  a  happy     ^^' 
end,  that  is  graciously  designed,  and  effectually  con- 
duces to  our  good,  is  a  fit  subject  of  thanksgiving : 
and  such  may  all  adversities  prove  unto  us.     They 
proceed  usually  from  love  and  kind  intention  to- 
ward us :  for.  Whom  God  loveth  he  chastenethy  and^^^^-  <»•  <>• 
Mcourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth:  and,  / 
inoWy  O  Lord,  saith  David,  that  thy  judgments  p&.  cxix. 
are  right,  and  that  thou  in  faithfulness  hast  af^  ^^' 
Jlicted  me :  in  faithfulness^  that  is,  with  a  sincere 
intention  of  doing  me  good. 

God  thoroughly  knows  our  constitution,  what  is 
noxious  to  our  health,  and  what  may  remedy  our 
dist^npers ;  and  therefore  accordingly  disposeth  to  us 

—  pro  jucundis  aptissima  quaequo  ; 

instead  of  pleasant  honey,  he  sometimes  prescribes 
wholesome  wormwood  for  us.  We  are  ourselves 
greatly  ignorant  of  what  is  conducible  to  our  real 
good,  and,  were  the  choice  of  our  condition  wholly 
permitted  to  us,  should  make  very  foolish,  very  dis- 
advantageous elections. 

We  should  (be  sure)  all  of  us  embrace  a  rich  and 
plentiful  estate ;  when  as,  God  knows,  that  would 
make  us  slothful  and  luxurious,  swell  us  with  pride 
and  haughty  thoughts,  encumber  us  with  anxious 
cares,  and  expose  us  to  dangerous  temptations  ;  would 
render  us  forgetful  of  ourselves  and  neglectful  of 
him.  Therefore  he  wisely  disposeth  poverty  unto 
us ;  poverty,  the  mother  of  sobriety,  the  nurse  of  in- 
dustry, the  mistress  of  wisdom ;  which  will  make  us 

**  Toy  Btlv  ifioivq  ian)iA»€iy  xf^,  ko)  KO>^ovra,  kou  ivUvra  Ko\a<r€vq' 
^kfg^tpa  y^f  KvfiefAfiyta^f  ifA^tpa  ^yaBiifiroq*  &C.  Chrysost.  in 
Fud.  cxlviii. 

Q3 
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SERM.  understand  ourselves  and  our  dependance  on  him, 
^'  and  force  us  to  have  recourse  unto  his  help.  And 
is  there  not  reason  we  should  be  thankful  for  the 
means  by  which  we  are  delivered  from  those  despe- 
rate mischiefs,  and  obtain  these  excellent  advan- 
tages? 

We  should  all  (certainly)  choose  the  favour  and  ap» 
plause  of  men :  but  this,  God  also  knows,  would  cor- 
rupt our  minds  with  vain  conceit,  would  intoxicate 
our  fancies  with  spurious  pleasure,  would  tempt  us 
to  ascribe  immoderately  to  ourselves,  and  sacrilegi- 
ously to  deprive  Grod  of  his  due  honour.  Therefore 
he  advisedly  suffers  us  to  incur  the  disgrace  and  dis- 
pleasure, the  hatred  and  contempt  of  men ;  that  so 
we  may  place  our  glory  only  in  the  hopes  of  his  fa- 
vour, and  may  pursue  more  earnestly  the  purer  de- 
lights of  a  good  conscience.  And  doth  not  this  part 
of  divine  providence  highly  merit  our  thanks  ? 

We  would  all  climb  into  high  places,  not  consider- 
ing the  precipices  on  which  they  stand,  nor  the  ver- 
tiginousness  of  our  own  brains :  but  God  keeps  us 
safe  in  the  humble  valleys,  allotting  to  us  employ- 
ments which  we  are  more  capable  to  manage. 

We  should  perhaps  insolently  abuse  power,  were 
it  committed  to  us :  we  should  employ  great  parts 
on  unwieldy  projects,  as  many  do,  to  the  disturb* 
ance  of  others,  and  their  own  ruin  :  vast  knowledge 
would  cause  us  to  overvalue  ourselves  and  contemn 
others  :  enjoying  continual  health,  we  should  not  per- 
ceive the  benefit  thereof,  nor  be  mindftil  of  him 
that  gave  it.  A  suitable  mediocrity  therefore  of  these 
things  the  divine  goodness  allotteth  unto  us,  that  we 
may  neither  starve  for  want  nor  surfeit  with  plenty. 

In  fine,  the  advantages  arising  from  afflictions  are 
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so  many,  and  so  great,  that  (had  I  time,  and  were  it  S£RM» 
seasonaUe  to  insist  largely  on  this  subject)  it  were  ^^' 
easy  to  demonstrate,  that  we  have  great  reason,  not 
only  to  be  contented  with,  but  to  rejoice  in,  and  to 
be  Fery  thankful  for,  all  the  crosses  and  vexations 
we  meet  with :  to  receive  them  cheerfully  at  Grod's 
handy  as  the  medicines  of  our  soul,  and  the  condi- 
ments of  our  fortune ;  as  the  arguments  of  his  good* 
will,  and  the  instruments  of  virtue ;  as  solid  grounds 
irfhope,  and  comfortable  presages  of  future  joy  unto 

08. 

6.  Lastly,  we  are  obliged  to  thank  God,  not  only 
for  ccnrporeal  and  temporal  benefits,  but  also  (and 
that  principally)  for  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings. 
We  are  apt,  as  to  desire  more  vehemently,  to  rejoice 
more  heartily  in  the  fruition,  and  more  passionately 
to  bewail  the  loss  of  temporal  good  things  ;  so  more 
sincerely  and  seriously  to  express  our  gratitude  for 
the  reception  of  them,  than  for  others  relating  to  our 
spiritual  good,  to  our  everlasting  welfare.    Wherein 
we  misjudge  and  misbehave  ourselves  extremely. 
For,  as  much  as  the  reasonable  soul  (that  goodly 
image  of  the  divine  essence,  breathed  from  the  mouth 
of  God)  doth  in  dignity  o(  nature,  and  purity  of  sub- 
stance, excel  this  feculent  lump  of  organized  clay, 
our  body ;  as  the  blissful  ravishments  of  spirit  sur- 
pass the  dull  satisfactions  of  sense ;  as  the  bottomless 
depth  of  eternity  exceeds  that  shallow  surface  of 
time,  which  terminates  this  transitory  life ;  in  such 
proportion  should  our  appetite  unto,  our  compla- 
cence in,  our  gratitude  for  spiritual  blessings  tran- 
scend the   affections   (respectively)  engaged  about 
these  corporeal  accommodations. 

C!on8ider  that  injunction  of  our  Saviour  to  his  dis« 

Q  4 
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SERM.  ciples :  In  this  rejoice  not,  that  the  spirits  are  sub- 
^'    Ject  unto  you:  hut  rather  rqfoiee,  hecamee  your 

Lake  x.  20.  names  are  written  in  heaven.  JR^oice  not ;  that 
is,  Be  not  at  all  affected  with  this  (although  in  itadf 
very  rare  accomplishment,  eminent  privilege,  glo- 
rious power  of  working  that  indeed  greatest  of  mi- 
racles, subjecting  devUs ;  that  is,  baflSing  the  shrewd- 
est craft,  and  subduing  the  strongest  force  in  nft- 
ture)  in  comparison  of  that  delight,  which  the  con- 
sideration of  the  divine  favour,  in  order  to  your  eter- 
nal felicity,  doth  afford. 

We  are,  'tis  true,  greatly  indebted  to  Qod  for  our 
creation,  for  that  he  hath  extracted  us  from  nothing, 
and  placed  us  in  so  lofty  a  rank  among  his  crea- 
tures ;  for  the  excellent  faculties  of  soul  and  body 
wherewith  he  hath  endued  us ;  and  for  many  most 
admirable  prerogatives  of  our  outward  estate :  but 
much  more  for  our  redemption,  and  the  wonderful 
circumstances  of  unexpressible  love  and  grace  therein 
declared ;  for  his  descending  to  a  conjunction  with 
our  nature,  and  elevating  us  to  a  participation  of 
his;  for  dignifying  us  with  more  illustrious  titles, 
and  instating  us  in  a  sure  capacity  of  a  much  supe- 
rior happiness.  Our  daily  food  deserves  well  a  grace 
to  be  said  before  and  after  it :  but  how  much  more 
that  constant  provision  of  heavenly  manna,  the  evan- 
gelical verity ;  those  savoury  delicacies  of  devotion, 
whereby  our  souls  are  nourished  to  eternal  life  ?  'Tis 
a  laudable  custom,  when  we  are  demanded  concern- 
ing our  health,  to  answer,  iVell,  I  thank  God;  but 
much  more  reason  have  we  to  say  so,  if  our  con- 
science can  attest  concerning  that  sound  constitution 
of  mind,  whereby  we  are  disposed  vigorously  to 
perform  those  virtuous  functions,  due  from  reason- 
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able  nature,  and  conformable  to  the  divine  law*  If  SERM. 
Sx  the  profperous  success  of  our  worldly  attempts ;  ^' 
fiur  EToiding  dangers,  that  threatened  corporal  pain 
and  damage  to  us ;  for  defeating  the  adversaries  of 
our  secular  quiet,  we  make  Te  Deum  hudamus  our 
inwuwi  (our  song  for  victory ;)  how  much  more  for 
the  happy  progress  of  our  spiritual  a£fairs,  (affairs  of 
incomparahly  highest  consequence;)  for  escaping 
those  dreadful  hazards  of  utter  ruin,  of  endless  tor- 
ture ;  for  vanquishing  sin  and  hell,  those  irrecon- 
cileable  enemies  to  our  everlasting  peace;  are  we 
obliged  to  utter  triumphal  anthems  of  joy  and  thank- 
fiihiess! 

This  is  the  order  observed  by  the  Psalmist :  in- 
citing his  wul  to  hless  Grod  for  all  his  henqfitSy  he  p^  dii.  i, 
b^pns  with  the  consideration  of  Grod's  mercy  in  par- 
€bning  his  sins ;  then  proceeds  to  his  goodness  in 
bestowing  temporal  favours.  Who  Jbrgiveth  all 
thy  sins,  leads  the  van ;  Who  sati^fieth  thy  mouth 
with  good  things,  brings  up  the  rear  in  the  enume- 
ration and  acknowledgment  of  God's  benefits.  That 
our  minds  are  illustrated  with  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  his  glorious  attributes,  of  Christ  and  his 
blessed  gospel,  of  that  straight  path  which  conduct- 
eth  to  true  happiness  ;  that  by  divine  assistance  we 
are  enabled  to  elude  the  allurements,  to  withstand 
the  violences  of  temptation,  to  assuage  immoderate 
desires,  to  bridle  exorbitant  passions,  to  correct  vi- 
cious inclinations  of  mind ;  requires  more  our  hearty 
thanks,  than  for  that  we  were  able  by  our  natural 
wit  to  penetrate  the  abstrusest  mysteries,  or  to  sub- 
jugate empires  by  our  bodily  strength.  The  forgive- 
ness of  our  sins  doth  more  oblige  us  to  a  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  divine  goodness,  than  should 
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S£RM.  God  enrich  us  with  all  the  treasures  contained  in 

^^'     the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

One  glimpse  of  his  favourable  countenance  should 

more  enflame  our  affections,  than   being  invested 

with  all  the  imaginable  splendour  of  worldly  glory. 

Of  these  inestimable  benefits,  and  all  the  advan- 
tageous circumstances  wherewith  they  are  attended^ 
we  ought  to  maintain  in  our  hearts  constant  resent- 
ments; to  excite  our  thankfulness,  to  kindle  our 
love,  to  quicken  our  obedience,  by  the  frequent  con- 
templation of  them. 

Thus  have  I  (though,  I  confess,  much  more  slightly 
than  so  worthy  a  subject  did  require)  prosecuted  the 
several  particulars  observable  in  these  wordis.  I 
should  conclude  with  certain  inducements  persua^ 
sive  to  the  practice  of  this  duty ;  whereof  I  have  in 
the  tenor  both  of  the  former  and  present  discourse 
insinuated  divers,  and  could  propound  many  more : 
but  (in  compliance  with  the  time)  I  shall  content 
myself  briefly  to  consider  only  these  three  very  ob- 
vious ones. 
I*  First  therefore,  we  may  consider,  that  there  is  no 

disposition  whatever  more  deeply  radicated  in  the 
original  constitution  of  all  souls  endued  with  any 
kind  of  perception  or  passion,  than  being  sensible  of 
benefits  received ;  being  kindly  affected  with  love 
and  respect  toward  them  that  exhibit  them ;  being 
ready  with  suitable  expressions  to  acknowledge  them> 
and  to  endeavour  competent  recompenses  for  them. 
The  worst  of  men,  the  most  devoid  of  all  not  only 
piety,  but  humanity  and  common  ingenuity,  the 
most  barbarous  and  most  wicked,  (whom  neither 
sense  of  equity  nor  respect  to  law,  no  promise  of  re- 
ward or  fear  of  vengeance,  can  anywise  engage  to 
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do  things  just  and  fitting,  or  restrain  from  enormous  SERM. 
actions,)  retain  notwithstanding  something  of  this     ^^ 
natural  inclination,  and  are  usually  sensible  of  good 
turns  done  unto  them.     Experience  teaches  us  thus 
much ;  and  so  doth  that  sure  oracle  of  our  Saviour : 
If,  saith  he,  tfe  do  good  to  those  who  do  good  tohakt^.s.\^ 
yoUj  what  thanks  is  it  ?  for  even  sinners  (that  is, 
men  of  apparently  lewd  and  dissolute  conversation) 
do  the  same. 

Yea  even  beasts,  and  those  not  only  the  most 
^ntk  and  sociable  of  them,  (the  officious  dog,  the 
tractable  horse,  the  docile  elephant,)  but  the  wildest 
also  and  fiercest  of  them,  (the  untameable  lion,  the 
cruel  tiger,  and  ravenous  bear,  as  stories  tell  us,  and  vid.  GeU. 
experience  attests,)  bear  some  kindness,  shew  some^'**'^'^'^ 
grateful  affection  to  those  that  provide  for  them. 

Neither  wild  beasts  only,  but  even  inanimate  crea- 
tures seem  not  altogether  insensible  of  benefits,  and 
lively  represent  unto  us  a  natural  abhorrence  of  in- 
gratitude. The  rivers  openly  discharge  into  the 
sea  those  waters,  which  by  indiscernible  conduits 
they  derived  thence ;  the  heavens  remit  in  bountiful 
showers  what  from  the  earth  they  had  exhaled  in 
vapour ;  and  the  earth  by  a  fruitful  increase  repays 
the  culture  bestowed  thereon ;  if  not  (as  the  apostle 
to  the  Hebrews  doth  pronounce,)  it  deserves  cursing  Heh.  n.  s. 
and  reprobation.  So  monstrous  a  thing,  and  uni- 
versally abominable  to  nature,  is  all  ingratitude. 
And  how  execrable  a  prodigy  is  it  then  toward  God, 
from  whom  alone  we  receive  whatever  we  enjoy, 
whatever  we  can  expect  of  good  ? 

The  second  obligation  to  this  duty  is  most  just      ii. 
and  equal.      For,   (as  ^he  said  well,)  Beneficium^uhenvm. 
qui  dare  nescity  injuste  petit ;  He  unjustly  requires 
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AERM.  (much  more  unjustly  receives)  a  b^qfit^  who  is  not 
^'     minded  to  requite  it    In  all  reason  we  are  indebted 
for  what  is  freely  given,  as  well  as  for  what  is  lent 
unto  us.    For  the  freeness  of  the  giver,  his  not  ex- 
acting security,  nor  expressing  conditions  of  return, 
doth  not  diminish,  but  rather  increase  the  debt*    He 
that  gives,  indeed,  according  to  human  (or  political) 
law,  (which,  in  order  to  preservation  of  public  peace, 
requires  only  a  punctual  performance  of  contracts,) 
transfers  his  right,  and  alienates  his  possession  :  but 
according  to  that  more  noble  and  perfect  rule  of  in- 
genuity, (the  law  which  God  and  angels  and  good 
men  chiefly  observe,  and  govern  themselves   by,) 
what  is  given  is  but  committed  to  the  faith^  depo- 
sited in  the  hand,  treasured  up  in  the  custody  of 
him  that  receives  it :  and  what  more  palpable  in- 
iquity is  there,  than  to  betray  the  trust,  or  to  detain 
the  pledge,  not  of  some  inconsiderable  trifle,  but  of 
K«x;f})     inestimable  good-will  ?  Excepta  Macedonum  gente^ 
'::Sr^'  saith  Seneca,  non  est  uUa  duta  adversus  ingratum 
ncf.Hb.idS!^'^'*^'  ^^  ^^  nation  {excepting  the  Macedonians) 
«*p-^-       an  action  could  he  preferred  against  ingratefvl 
persons^  as  so.     (Though  Xenophon,  no  mean  au- 
thor, reports,  that  among  the  Persians  also  there 
were  judgments  assigned,  and  punishments  appointed 
for  ingratitude.)     However,  in  the  court  of  heaven, 
and  at  the  tribunal  of  conscience,  no  offender  is 
more  constantly  arraigned,  none  more  surely  con- 
demned, none  more  severely  punished,  than  the  in- 
grateful  man. 

Since  therefore  we  have  received  all  from  the  di- 
vine bounty ;  if  God  should  in  requital  exact,  that 
we  sacrifice  our  lives  to  the  testimony  of  his  truth ; 
that  we  employ  our  utmost  pains,  expend  pijir  whole 
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estate,  adventure  our  health,  and  prostitute  all  our  SERM. 
earthly  contents  to  his  service;  since  he  did  but  re-  ^^' 
▼oke  his  own,  it  were  great  injustice  to  refuse  com- 
pliance with  his  demands :  how  much  more,  when 
he  only  expects  from  us  and  requires  some  few  ac- 
knowledgments of  our  obligation  to  him,  some  little 
portions  of  our  substance,  for  the  relief  of  them  that 
need,  some  easy  observances  of  his  most  reasonable 
commands ! 

Thirdly,  This  is  a  most  sweet  and  delightful  duty.     m. 
Praise  the  Lard,  saith  the  most  experienced  Psalm- Pft.  czzzr. 
ittfjar  the  Lard  is  good;  sing  praises  to  his  name f^* 
for  it  is  pleasant :  and  otherwhere.  Praise  the  Lord,  Pi.adfiL  i. 
Jbr  it  is  good  to  sing  praises  to  our  God;  for  it  is 
pleasant^  and  praise  is  comely.    The  performance 
of  this  duty,  as  it  especially  proceeds  from  good  hu- 
mour, and  a  cheerful  disposition  of  mind ;  so  it  feeds 
and  foments  them  ;  both  root  and  fruit  thereof  are 
hugely  sweet  and   sapid.     Whence  St. James;  i/'jam. t.  13. 
any  man  he  qfflicted,  let  him  pray ;  is  any  merry, 
let  him  sing  psalms.     {Psalmsy  the  proper  matter 
of  which  is  praise  and  thanksgiving.) 

Other  duties  of  devotion  have  something  laborious 
in  them,  something  disgustful  to  our  sense.  Prayer 
minds  us  of  our  wants  and  imperfections ;  confes- 
sion induces  a  sad  remembrance  of  our  misdeeds 
and  bad  deserts :  but  thanksgiving  includes  nothing 
uneasy  or  unpleasant ;  nothing  but  the  memory  and 
sense  of  exceeding  goodness. 

All  love  is  sweet ;  but  that  especially  which  arises, 
not  from  a  bare  apprehension  only  of  the  object's 
worth  and  dignity,  but  from  a  feeling  of  its  singu- 
lar beneficence  and  usefulness  unto  us.  And  what 
thought  can  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  more  com- 
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SERM.  fortable  and  delicious  than  this,  that  the  great  Master 
^'     of  all  things,  the  most  wise  and  mighty  -King  of 
heaven  and  earth,  hath  entertained  a  gracious  re- 
gard, hath  expressed  a  real  kindness  toward  us? 
that  we  are  in  capacity  to  honour,  to  please,  to  pre- 
sent an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  him,  who  can  render 
us  perfectly  happy?  that  we  are  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  that  wherein  the  supreme  joy  of  para- 
dise, and  the  perfection  of  angelical  bliss  consists  ? 
For  praise  and  thanksgiving  are  the  most  delectable 
business  of  heaven ;  and  God  grant  they  may  be 
our  greatest  delight,  our  most  frequent  employment 
upon  earth. 
Vid«  Fni.      To  thcse  I  might  add  such  further  considerations : 
}f^3^^^^''That  this  duty  is  of  all  most  acceptable  to  God,  and 
^^-  most  profitable  to  us.     That  gratitude  for  benefits 

procures  more,  disposing  God  to  bestow,  and  qualify- 
ing us  to  receive  them.  That  the  serious  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  efficaciously  promotes  and  facili- 
tates the  practice  of  other  duties ;  since  the  more 
we  are  sensible  of  our  obligations  to  God,  the  more 
ready  we  shall  he  to  please  him,  by  obedience  to 
Vid.  dWi-  his  commandments.  What  St.  Chrysostom  saith  of 
iSSlm'^Jn":  prayer,  It  is  impossible  that  he,  who  with  competent 
T.  p.  76.  promptitude  of  mind  doth  constantly  apply  himself 
thereto,  should  ever  sin,  is  most  especially  true  of 
this  part  of  devotion  :  for  how  can  we  at  the  same 
time  be  sensible  of  God's  goodness  to  us,  and  will- 
ingly offend  him  ?  That  the  memory  of  past  bene- 
fits, and  sense  of  present,  confirms  our  faith,  and 
nourishes  our  hope  of  future.  That  the  circum- 
stances of  the  divine  beneficence  mightily  strengthen 
the  obligation  to  this  duty ;  especially  his  absolute 
freeness  in  giving,  and  our  total  unworthiness  to  re- 
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ceive;  our  very  ingratitude  itself  affording  strong  SERM. 
inducements  to  gratitude.  That  giving  thanks  hath  ^' 
de  facto  been  always  the  principal  part  of  all  reli- 
gion,  (whether  instituted  by  divine  command,  or 
prompted  by  natural  reason,  or  propagated  by  gene- 
ral tradition  ;)  the  Ethnic  devotion  consisting  (as  it 
were  totally)  in  the  praise  of  their  gods,  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  benefits;  the  Jewish  more 
than  half  in  eucharistical  oblations,  and  in  solemn 
commemorations  of  providential  favours ;  and  that 
of  the  ancient  Christians  so  far  forth,  that  by- 
standers could  hardly  discern  any  other  thing  inPiin.Epift 
their  religious  practice,  than  that  they  sang  hymns 
to  Christ,  and  by  mutual  sacraments  obliged  them- 
selves to  abstain  from  all  villainy.  But  I  will  ra^ 
ther  wholly  omit  th^  prosecution  of  these  pregnant 
arguments,  than  be  further  offensive  to  your  pa- 
tience. 

Now  the  blessed  Fountain  of  all  goodness  and 
mercy  inspire  our  hearts  with  his  heavenly  grace, 
and  thereby  enable  us  rightly  to  apprehend,  dili^ 
gently  to  consider,  faithfully  to  remember,  worthily 
to  esteem,  to  be  heartily  affected  with,  to  render  all 
due  acknowledgment,  praise,  love,  and  thankful 
obedience  for  all  his  {infinitely  great  and  innumer- 
ably  many)  favours,  mercies,  and  benefits  freely 
conferred  upon  us:  and  let  us  say  with  I)avid,^l'^'^- 
Slessed  be  the  Lsord  God  of  Israel,  who  only  doeth 
wondrous  things :  and  blessed  be  his  glorious  name 
for  ever  r  and  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his 
glory.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  from  iH.e^.^. 
everlasting  to  everlasting :  and  let  all  the  people 
say  9  Amen. 


SERMON  X. 
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1  Tim.  ii.  1, 2. 

/  exhort  iherefbre^  ihcUy  first  of  ally  supplications,  prayerSf 
intercessionSy  and  giving  of  thanks,  be  madejbr  att  men: 
Jbr  Icings,  and  for  aU  that  are  in  authority. 

SERM.  ISt.  PAUL  in  his  preceding  discourse  having  in* 
sinuated  directions  to  his  scholar  and  spiritual  son, 

1  nm.  i.  3.  Timothy,  concerning  the  discharge  of  his  office^  of 
instructing  men  in  their  duty  according  to  the  evan- 
gelical doctrine ;  (the  main  design  whereof  he  teach- 
eth  to  consist,  not  (as  some  men  conceited)  in  fond 

Ver.  6.  stories,  or  vain  speculations,  but  in  practice  of  sub- 
stantial duties,  holding  a  sincere  Jaith,  maintaining 
a  good  conscience,  performing  offices  of  pure  and 

Ver.  5. 19.  hearty  charity ;)  in  pursuance  of  such  general  duty^ 
and  as  a  principal  instance  thereof,  he  doth  here 
first  of  all  exhort,  or,  doth  exhort  that  first  of  all 
all  kinds  of  devotion  should  be  offered  to  God,  as 
for  all  men  generally,  so  particularly  for  kings  and 
magistrates.  From  whence  we  may  collect  two 
particulars,     i.  That  the  making  o(  prayers  Jbr 

nm^M»kii  kings  is  a  Christian  duty  of  great  importance.     (St. 

tl!^^f^''    Paul  judging  fit  to  exhort  thereto  vpiroy  vd»rw,  be* 

Ttiu0^m4.  fof^  on  other  things ;  or,  to  exhort  that  before  all 
things  it  should  be  performed.)  2.  That  it  is  in-* 
cumbent  on  the  pastors  of  the  church  (such  as  St 
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Timothy  was)  to  take  special  care,  that  this  duty  SERM. 
should  be  performed  in  the  church ;  both  publicly  in  ^' 
the  congr^ations,  and  privately  in  the  retirements  of 
each  Christian :  according  to  what  the  apostle,  after 
the  proposing  divers  enforcements  of  this  duty,  sub- 
sumeth  in  the  eighth  verse ;  /  mil  therefore^  that 
men  pray  every  where,  lifting  up  holy  hands^  with^ 
out  wrath  or  doubting. 

The  first  of  these  particulars.  That  it  is  a  duty  of 
great  importance  to  pray  for  kings,  I  shall  insist 
upon :  it  being  indeed  now  very  fit  and  seasonable 
to  urge  the  practice  of  it,  when  it  is  perhaps  com- 
monly not  much  considered,  or  not  well  observed ; 
and  when  there  is  most  need  of  it,  in  regard  to  the 
efTects  and  consequences  which  may  proceed  from 
the  Gonscionable  discharge  of  it. 

My  endeavour  therefore  shall  be  to  press  it  by  di- 
vers considerations,  discovering  our  obligation  there- 
to, and  serving  to  induce  us  to  its  observance :  some 
H^hereof  shall  be  general,  or  common  to  all  times; 
^me  particular,  or  suitable  to  the  present  circum- 
stances of  things. 

I.  The  apostle  exhorteth  Christians  to  pray  for 
^ngs  with  all  sorts  of  prayer :  with  Sciyo-c/^,  or  de- 
J^recationSy  for  averting  evils  from  them  ;  with  »/>o<r- 
^vxfiu,   or  petitions,  for   obtaining   good   things   to 
Ihem ;  with  hrrev^ei^,  or  occasional  intercessions,  for 
Heedful  gifts  and  graces  to  be  collated  on  them : 
as,  after  St.  Austin,  interpreters,  in  expounding  St.  ^"^^' 
Paul's  words,  commonly  distinguish ;  how  accurately,  Grotius,' 
I  shall   not  discuss :  it  sufficing,  that  assuredly  the 
apostle  meaneth,  under  this  variety  of  expression,  to 
comprehend  all  kinds  of  prayer.     And  to  this  I  say 
we  are  obliged  upon  divers  accounts. 

BAEAOW,  VOL.  I.  R 
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S£RM.      1.  Common  charity  should  dispose  us  to  pray  for 
^'      kings.     This  Christian  disposition  inclineth  to  uni- 
versal  benevolence  and  beneficence ;   according  to 

Gal.  vi.  lo.  that  apostolical  precept,  As  we  have  opportunity^ 
let  us  do  good  unto  all  men :  it  consequently  will 
excite  us  to  pray  for  all  men ;  seeing  this  is  a  way 
of  exerting  good-will,  and  exercising  beneficence, 
which  any  man  at  any  time,  if  he  hath  the  will 
and  heart,  may  have  opportunity  and  ability  to 
pursue. 

No  man  indeed  otherwise  can  benefit  all :  few 
men  otherwise  can  benefit  many:  some  men  other- 
wise can  benefit  none :  but  in  this  way  any  man  is 
able  to  benefit  all^  or  unconfinedly  to  oblige  man- 
kind, deriving  on  any  somewhat  of  God's  immense 
beneficence.  By  performing  this  good  office,  at  the 
expense  of  a  few  good  wishes  addressed  to  the  sove- 
reign Goodness,  the  poorest  may  prove  benefactors 
to  the  richest,  the  meanest  to  the  highest,  the  weak- 
est to  the  mightiest  of  men :  so  we  may  benefit  even 
those  who  are  most  remote  from  us,  most  strangers 
and  quite  unknown  to  us.  Our  prayers  can  reach 
the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth ;  and  by  them  our  cha- 
rity may  embrace  all  the  world. 

And  from  them  surely  kings  must  not  be  ex- 
cluded. For  if,  because  all  men  are  our  feUow- 
creatures,  and  brethren  by  the  same  heavenly  Fa- 
ther ;  because  all  men  are  allied  to  us  by  cognation 
and  similitude  of  nature ;  because  all  men  are  the 
objects  of  God's  particular  favour  and  care :  if,  be- 
cause all  men  are  partakers  of  the  common  redemp- 
tion, by  the  undertakings  of  him  who  is  the  common 
Mediator  and  Saviour  of  all  men ;  and  because  all 
men,  according  to  the  gracious  intent  and  desire  of 
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God,  are  designed  for  a  consortship  in  the  same  SERM. 
blessed  inheritance:  (which  enforcements  St.  Paul      ^' 
in  the  context  doth  intimate:)  if,  in  fine,  because > T>m- "• 
all  men  do  need  prayers,  and  are  capable  of  bene- 
fit from  them,  we  should  be  charitably  disposed  to 
pray  for  them :  then  must  we  also  pray  for  kings, 
who,  even  in  their  personal  capacity,  as  men,  do 
share  in  all  those  conditions.     Thus  may  we  con- 
ceive St,  Paul  here  to  argue :  For  all  men,  saith 
he^Jbr  kings;  that  is  consequently ^or  kings,  or 
particularly,^^  kings;  to  pray  for  whom,  at  least 
no  less  than  for  other  men,  universal  charity  should 
dispose  us. 

Indeed,  even  on  this  account  we  may  say,  espe- 
cially ,^>r  kings ;  the  law  of  general  charity  with  pe- 
culiar advantage  being  applicable  to  them :  for  that 
law  commonly  is  expressed  with  reference  to  our 
neighbour,  that  is,  to  persons  with  whom  we  have 
to  do,  who  come  under  our  particular  notice,  who 
by  any  intercourse  are  approximated  to  us;  and 
such  are  kings  especially.  For  whereas  the  great- 
est part  of  men  (by  reason  of  their  distance  from 
us,  from  the  obscurity  of  their  condition,  or  .for 
want  of  opportunity  to  converse  with  them)  must 
needs  slip  beside  us,  so  that  we  cannot  employ  any 
distinct  thought  or  affection  toward  them :  it  is  not 
so  with  kings,  who  by  their  eminent  and  illustrious 
station  become  very  observable  by  us;  with  whom 
we  have  frequent  transactions  and  mutual  concerns ; 
who  therefore  in  the  strictest  acception  are  our 
neighbours,  whom  we  are  charged  to  love  as  our- 
selves ;  to  whom  consequently  we  must  perform  this 
most  charitable  office  of  praying  for  them. 

2.  To  impress  which  consideration,  we  may  re- 
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SERM.  fleet,  that  eommonly  we  have  only  this  waj  granted 
^'  us  of  exercising  our  charity  toward  princes;  they 
being  situated  aloft  above  the  reach  of  private  bene- 
ficence A :  so  that  we  cannot  enrich  them,  or  relieve 
them  by  our  alms ;  we  cannot  help  to  exalt  or  pre- 
fer them  to  a  better  state;  we  can  hardly  come 
to  impart  good  advice,  seasonable  consolation,  or 
wholesome  reproof  to  them ;  we  cannot  profit  or 
please  them  by  familiar  conversation.  For  as  in 
divers  other  respects  they  resemble  the  Divinity ;  so 
in  this  they  are  like  it,  that  we  may  say  to  them, 

Psai.xri.a.as  the  Psalmist  to  Grod,  Thou  art  my  Lord;  my 
goodness  extendeth  not  to  thee.  Yet  this  case  may 
be  reserved,  wherein  the  poorest  soul  may  benefit 
the  greatest  prince,  imparting  the  richest  and  choic- 
est goods  to  him :  he  may  be  indebted  for  his  safety, 
for  the  prosperity  of  his  affairs,  for  Grod's  mercy 
and  favour  toward  him,  to  the  prayers  of  his  mean- 
est vassal.  And  thus  to  oblige  princes,  methinks, 
we  should  be  very  desirous ;  we  should  be  glad  to 
use  such  an  advantage,  we  should  be  ambitious  of 
such  an  honour. 

8.  We  are  bound  to  pray  for  kings  out  of  charity 
to  the  public ;  because  their  good  is  a  general  good, 
and  the  communities  of  men  (both  church  and  state) 
are  greatly  concerned  in  the  blessings  by  prayer  de- 
rived on  them. 

The  safety  of  a  prince  is  a  great  part  of  the  com- 
mon welfare ;  the  commonwealth,  as  it  were,  living^ 
and  breathing  in  him :  his  fall,  like  that  of* a  tall  ce- 

*  Privatorum  ista  copia  est,  inter  se  esse  muDificos.  Atuon.  ad 
Gratian. 

Absit^  Auguste,  et  istud  sancta  divinitas  omen  aFortat,  ut  tu  a 
quoquam  mortalium  expectes  vicem  beneficii.  Mamerc,  ad  JuUan, 
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dar,  (to  which  he  is  compared,)  shaking  the  earth,  SERM. 
and  discomposing  the  state ;  putting  things  out  of     ^' 
course,  and  drawing  them  into  new  channels ;  trans-  ^^'  ^i*  is- 
lating  the   administration   of   affairs   into   untried 
hands,  and  an   uncertain   condition.     Hence,  Let  i  Kiogs  i. 
the  king  Uve,  (which  our  translators  render,  6rorf J^Kiogt  xi. 
save  the  king,)  was  an  usual  form  of  salutation  or  Ych^^ 
prayer :  and,  O  king  live  for  ever^  was  a  customary  »«»j-  "• 
address  to  princes,  whereto  the  best  men  did  con- 31. 
form,  even  in  application  to  none  of  the  best  princes ;  ui?©.  ▼!  ti. 
as  Nehemiah  to  king  Artaxerxes,  and  Daniel  to  king  JJ^^'y 
Darius.     Hence  not  only  good  king  David  is  called  ^^-  ^^• 
ike  light  of  Israel ;  {Thou  shalt  not,  said  Abishai,  '7- . 
any  mare  go  out  with  us  to  battle,  that  thou  quench  \j\^%. 
not  the  light  of  Israel;)  but  even  the  wicked  and3f''™^' 
perverse  king  Zedekiah  is  by  the  prophet  Jeremy  Lam.  It.  so. 
liimself  (who  had  been  so  misused  by  him)  styled  7^ 
the  breath  of  our  nostrils.     ( The  breath,  saith  he, 
<yfour  nostrils,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  was  taken 
in  their  pits.)    Hence  not  only  the  fall  of  good  king  2  chron. 
Josiah  was  so  grievously  lamented;   but  a  solemn *"^**^' 
mourning  was  due  to  that  of  Saul ;  and,  Ye  daugh^  2  sam.  i. 
ters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  for  Saul,  was  a  strain  be-'***^ 
coming  the  mouth  of  his  great  successor  king  David. 
Hence  the  primitive  Christians,  who  could  not  be 
constrained  to  swear  by  the  genius  of  Caesar,  did 
not  yet,  in  compliance  with  the  usual  practice,  scru- 
ple to  swear  by  their  health  or  scifety  ^ :  that  is,  to 
express  their  wishing  it,  with  appeal  to  God's  testi- 
mony of  their  sincerity  therein ;  as  Joseph  may  be 
conceived  to  have  sworn  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh.  Oen.  xUi. 

IS,  16. 
^  Sed  et  juramus,  sicut  non  per  genios  Caesarum,  ita  per  sa- 
lutem   eorum,  quae  est  augustior  omnibus  gcniis.     Teri,  Apol. 
cap.  xxxii. 
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SERM.  Hence  well  might  the  people  tell  king  David,  JTkou 
^'      art  worth  ten  thousand  of  us ;  seeing  the  public 

2  Sam.  was  SO  Hiuch  interested  in  his  safety,  and  had  suf- 
fered more  in  the  loss  of  him,  than  if  a  myriad  of 
others  had  miscarried. 

This  honour  likewise  of  a  prince  is  the  glory  of 
his  people;  seeing  it  is  founded  on  qualities  or 
deeds  tending  to  their  advantage;  seeing  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  he  should  acquire  honour 
without  their  aid  and  concurrence,  or  that  he  should 
retain  it  without  their  support  and  their  satisfac- 

Pror.ir.g.  tion.  And  as  the  chief  grace  and  beauty  of  a  body  is 
in  the  head,  and  the  fairest  ornaments  of  the  whole 
are  placed  there ;  so  is  any  commonwealth  most 
dignified  and  beautified  by  the  reputation  of  its 
prince. 

The  wealth  and  power  of  a  prince  are  the  sup- 
ports and  securities  of  a  state ;  he  thereby  being  en- 
abled to  uphold  and  defend  its  safety,  its  order,  its 

Psai.  ixiii.  peace ;  to  protect  his  people  from  foreign  injuries 

^'  and  invasions ;  to  secure  them  from  intestine  broils 

and  factions;  to  repress  outrages  and  oppressions 
annoying  them. 

The  prosperity  of  a  prince  is  inseparable  from  the 
prosperity  of  his  people ;  they  ever  partaking  of  his 
fortunes,  and  thriving  or  suffering  with  him.  For 
as  when  the  sun  shineth  brightly,  there  is  a  clear 
day,  and  fair  weather  over  the  world ;  so  when  a 
prince  is  not  overclouded  with  adversity  or  disas- 
trous occurrences,  the  public  state  must  be  serene, 
and  a  pleasant  state  of  things  will  appear.  Then  is 
the  ship  in  a  good  condition,  when  the  pilot  in  open 
sea,  with  full  sails  and  a  brisk  gale,  cheerfully  steer- 
eth  on  toward  his  designed  port. 
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Especially  the  piety  and  goodness  of  a  prince  is  SERM. 
of  vast  consequence,  and  yieldeth  infinite  benefit  to      ^' 
bis  country.     For,  Ftta  principis  censura  est ;  the 
life  of  a  prince  is  a  calling  of  other  men's  lives  to  an 
account.     His  example  hath  an  unspeakable  influ-£cciiis.x.a. 
ence  on  the  manners  of  his  people,  who  are  apt  in 
all  his  garb  and  every  fashion  to  imitate  him  ^.     His 
practice  is  more  powerful  than  his  commands,  and 
often  doth  control  them.     His  authority  hath  the 
great  stroke  in  encouraging  virtue  and  checking 
vice,  if  it  bendeth  that  way;   the  dispensation  of 
honours  and  rewards,  with  the  infliction  of  ignomi- 
nies and  corrections,  being  in  his  hand,  and  passing 
from  it  according  to  his  inclinations.     His  power  is    * 
the  shield  of  innocence^  the  fence  of  right,  the  shel- 
ter of  weakness  and  simplicity  against  violences  and 
frauds.     His  very  look  (a  smile  or  a  frown  of  his 
countenance)  is  sufficient  to  advance  goodness  and 
suppress  wickedness ;  according  to  that  of  Solomon, 
A  king  sitting  in  the  throne  of  judgment  scatter eth  Prov.  xx.  8. 
away  all  evil  with  his  eyes.     His  goodness  pleasing 
Grod  procureth  his  favour,  and  therewith  deduceth 
ftora  heaven  all  kinds  of  blessings  on   his  people. 
And  if  those  politic  aphorisms  of  the  Wise  Man  beProv.xiv.5, 

.  4.  xvi.  12. 

true,  that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation  and  esta-  asam.  vii. 
hlisheth  a  throne ;  that  when  it  goeth  weU  with  the  ^^^ 


XI. 

10,  II. 


^  Flexibiles  in  quamcunque  partem  ducimur  a  principe,  atque, 
ut  ita  dicam,  sequaces  sumus.  Huic  enim  chari,  huic  probati  esse 
ciipimus;  quod  frustra  speraverint  dissimiles.  Eoque  obsequii 
continuatione  pervenimus,  ut  prope  omnes  homines  unius  mori- 
bua  vivamus.     PUn.  Paneg. 

Vita  principis  censura  est,  eaque  perpetua ;  ad  banc  dirigimur, 
ad  hanc  convertimur ;  nee  tam  imperio  nobis  opus  est  quam  ex- 
emplo.^J6u{. 
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SERM.  righteous f  the  city  rgaiceth ;  and  the  same  by  the 

^'      blessinjsr  of  the  upright  is  exalted:  then  upon  his 

inclinations  to  virtue  the  advancement  and  stability 

of  public  welfare  do  mainly  depend.  So,  for  instance, 

how  did  piety  flourish  in  the  times  of  David,  who 

loved,  favoured,  and  practised  it !  and  what  abund- 

a  Sam.  ▼ii.  ance  of  prosperity  did  attend  it !  What  showers  of 

(Piiai.  izxii.  blessings  (what  peace,  what  wealth,  what  credit  and 

^^  glory)  did  God  then  pour  down  upon  Israel !  How 

did  the  goodness  of  that  prince  transmit  favours  and 

mercies  on  his  country  till  a  long  time  after  his  de- 

(a  Sam.  vii.  ceasc !  How  oftcu  did  God  profess  for  his  servant 

1  kings  xi.  David's  sake  to  preserve  Judah  from  destruction ;  so 
Jcr.  xmu.  that  even  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  when  the  king  of 
Pa.  ixxxix.  Assyria  did  invade  that  country,  God  by  the  mouth 
*9-  ..  .  of  Isaiah  declared,  /  will  defend  this  city  to  save  it 
laa.  xxxTii.^r  mine  own  sake^  and  for  my  servant  David's 
(i  Kings    sake. 

**•  3^-  34-;  -yjTe  may  indeed  observe,  that,  according  to  the  re- 
presentation of  things  in  holy  scripture,  there  is  a 
kind  of  moral  connection,  or  a  communication  of  me- 
rit and  guilt,  between  prince  and  people;  so  that 
mutually  each  of  them  is  rewarded  for  the  virtues, 
each  is  punished  for  the  vices  of  the  other.  As  for 
the  iniquities  of  a  people,  God  withdraweth  from 
their  prince  the  free  communications  of  his  grace 
and  of  his  favour,  (suffering  him  to  incur  sin,  or  to 
fall  into  misfortune ;  which  was  the  case  of  that  in- 

2  Kings  comparably  good  king  Josiah,  and  hath  been  the  fate 
isa!  iii.  I,  of  divers  excellent  princes,  whom  God  hath  snatched 

away  from  people  unworthy  of  them,  or  involved 

Deut.        with  such  a  people  in  common  calamities ;  according 

to  the  rule  propounded  in  the  Law,  of  God*s  dealing 

with  the  Israelites  in  the  case  of  their  disobedience  ; 
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and  according  to  that  of  Samuel,  If  ye  shaUdo  wick^  SERM. 
edly^  ye  shall  be  consumed,  both  ye  and  your  king:)      ^' 
so  reciprocally,  for  the  misdemeanours  of  princes,  (or  i  Sam.ni. 
in  them,  and  by  them,)  God  doth  chastise  their  peo-  (Prov. 
pie.     For  what  confusions  in  Israel  did  the  offences."]^ng,'4. 
of  Solomon  create !  What  mischiefs  did  issue  thereon  f  ^^:.    .. 

I  Kings  XT* 

from  Jeroboam*s  wicked  behaviour!  How  did  the3o-. 
sins  of  Manasseh  stick  to  his  country,  since  that,  xrii.  ai. 
even  after  that  notable  reformation  wrought  by  Jo- 
aah,  it  is  said,  Notwithstanding  the  Ijord  turned  ^  Kings 

^  ¥yt  /•  1  •  »»  xxiii.  a6. 

notjrom  the  fierceness  of  his  great  wrath,  where- 2  sm.  st\. 
with  his  anger  was  kindled  against  Judah,  because  '* 
of  all  the  provocations  wherewith  Manasseh  had 
provoked  him !  And  how  sorely,  by  a  tedious  three 
years'  famine,  did  God  avenge  SauFs  cruelty  toward 
the  Gibeonites ! 

Nor  are  only  the  sins  of  bad  princes  affixed  to  peo-  (Jer.zzzii. 
pie  conspiring  with  them  in  impiety ;  for  even  of  ici.xsu. 
king  Hezekiah  it  is  said,  £ut  Hezekiah  rendered^^' 
not  again  according  to  the  benefit  done  unto  him ; 
for  his  heart  was  lifted  up :  therefore  there  wa^ 
wrath  upon  him,  and  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
So  the  pride  and  ingratitude  of  an  excellent  prince 
were  avenged  on  his  subjects.   And  when  good  king 
David  (Grod  averting  his  grace  from  him)  did  fall 
into   that   arrogant   transgression   of  counting   his 
forces,  that,  as  Joab  prudently  foretold,  became  a  i  chr.  xzi. 
cause  of  trespass  to  Israel ;  and  God,  saith  the  text,  ^*  ^' 
was  displeased  with  this  thing ;  therefore  he  smote 
Israel. 

David  indeed  seemed  to  apprehend  some  iniquity 
in  this  proceeding,  expostulating  thus ;  Is  it  not  1 1  chr.  xxi. 
that  commanded  the  people  to  be  numbered  f  even  '^' 
I  it  is  that  have  sinned  and  done  evil  indeed :  but 
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SERM.  as  far  these  sheep^  what  have  they  done  ?  But  Grod 
^'  had  no  regard  to  his  plea,  nor  returned  any  answer 
to  it ;  for  indeed  God's  wrath  began  with  the  people, 
and  their  king's  sin  was  but  a  judgment  executed  on 
t  Sam.  them ;  for  the  anger,  it  is  said,  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  against  Israel,  (by  their  sin  surely^  which 
is  the  only  incentive  of  divine  wrath,)  and  he  moved 
David  against  them  to  say,  CrO,  number  Israel  and 
Judah. 

So  indeed  it  is  that  princes  are  bad,  that  they  in- 
cur great  errors,  or  commit  notable  trespasses,  is 
commonly  imputable  to  the  fault  of  subjects ;  and  is 
a  just  judgment  by  divine  Providence  laid  on  them, 
as  for  other  provocations,  so  especially  for  their  want 
of  devotion,  and  neglecting  duly  to  pray  for  them. 
For  if  they  constantly,  with  hearty  sincerity  and 
earnest  fervency,  would  in  their  behalf  sue  to  God, 
Pna.  xzzHi.  who  Jashioneth  aU  the  hearts  of  men,  who  especially 
f4ov.xxi.  holdeth  the  hearts  of  kings  in  his  hand^  and  tum^ 
'•  eth  them  whithersoever  he  will;   we  reasonably 

might  presume,  that  God  by  his  grace  would  direct 
them  into  the  right  way,  and  incline  their  hearts  to 
goodness ;  that  he  would  accomplish  his  own  word 
isa.ix.  17.  in  the  Prophet,  /  will  make  thy  qfficers  peace,  and 
thine  exactors  righteousness :  that  we  might  have 
occasion  to  pay  thanksgivings  like  that  of  Ezra, 
t^rMii'^.JBlessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  our  fathers,  who  hath 
put  such  things  as  this  in  the  king*s  heart,  to  beau- 
tify the  house  of  the  Lord  which  is  in  Jerusalem. 

We  are  apt  to  impute  the  ill  management  of 
things,  and  the  bad  success  waiting  on  it,  unto 
princes,  being  in  appearance  the  immediate  agents 
and  instruments  of  it :  but  we  commonly  do  there- 
in mistake,  not  considering  that  ourselves  are  most 
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guilty  and  blameable  for  it ;  that  it  is  an  impious  SERM. 
people  which  maketh  an  unhappy  prince ;  that  their     ^' 
offences  do  pervert  his  counsels  and  blast  his  un- 
dertakings;  that  their  profaneness  and  indevodon 
do  incense  6od*8  displeasure,  and  cause  him  to  de- 
sert {Minces,  withdrawing  his  gracious  conduct  from 
them,  and  permitting  them  to  be  misled  by  tempta- 
tion, by  ill  advice,  by  their  own  infirmities,  lusts, 
and  passions,  into  courses  fit  to  punish  a  naughty 
people.    So  these  were  the  causes  of  Moses's  speak--  pui.  c?i. 
ing  unadvisedly  witk  his  lips,  and  that  it  went  «i/^'.tuU. 
witi  him  Jbr  their  sakes ;  of  Aaron's  forming  the  ^*"^  ^ 
molten  calf;  of  David's  numbering  the  people;  of 
Josiah's  unadvised  enterprise  against  Pharaoh  Neco; 
of  Zedekiah's  rebellion  against  the  Assyrians,  (not- 
withstanding the  strong  dissuasions  of  the  prophet 
Jeremy;)  concerning  which  it  is^said.  Far  through %k\u^ 
the  anger  of  the  Lord  it  came  topa^s  in  Jerusalem 
and  Judahy  until  he  had  cast  them  out  from  his 
presence^  that  ZedekiaJi  rebelled  against  the  king 
qf  Babylon. 

Considering  which  things  it  is  apparent,  that 
prayer  for  our  prince  is  a  great  oflSce  of  charity  to 
the  public ;  and  that  in  praying  for  his  safety,  for 
his  honour,  for  his  wealth,  for  his  prosperity,  for  his 
virtue,  we  do  in  effect  pray  for  the  same  benefits  re- 
spectively to  our  country :  that  in  praying  for  his 
welfare,  we  do  in  consequence  pray  for  the  good  of 
aU  our  neighbours,  our  friends,  our  relations,  our  fa- 
milies ;  whose  good  is  wrapped  in  his  welfare,  doth 
flow  from  it,  doth  hang  upon  it. 

We  are  bound,  and  it  is  a  very  noble  piece  of  cha- 
rity, to  love  our  country,  sincerely  to  desire  and  earn- 
estly to  further  its  happiness,  and  therefore  to  pray 
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SERM.  for  it;  according  to  the  advice  and  practice  of  the 
^'  Psalmist :  O  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  i  they 
Psai.czzii.  shaU  prosper  that  love  thee.  Peace  he  within  Ay 
5!)  cMii."'  waUs,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces.  We  are 
^'  obliged  more  especially  upon  the  highest  accounts^ 

with  dearest  affection  to  love  the  church,  (our  hea^ 
venly  commonwealth,  the  society  of  our  spiritual 
brethren,)  most  ardently  to  tender  its  good,  and  seek 
its  advantages ;  and  therefore  most  urgently  to  sue 
for  God's  favour  toward  it :  being  ready  to  say  after 
Psai.ii.  18.  David,  Do  good^  O  Crod^  in  thy  good  pleasure  to 
Ptai.  di.  Sion :  build  thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Arise, 
(iwuixi.  I.)  O  Lord,  and  have  mercy  upon  Sion :  for  the  time 
to  favour  her,  yea  the  set  time  is  come.  Now  these 
duties  we  cannot  more  easily,  more  compendiously, 
or  more  effectually  discharge,  than  by  earnestly 
praying  for  our  prince ;  seeing  that  if  we  do  by  our 
prayers  procure  God's  favour  to  him,  we  do  certainly 
draw  it  on  the  state  and  the  church.  If  God,  moved 
by  our  devout  importunities,  shall  please  to  guard 
Psai.  xxi.  4*  his  person  from  dangers,  and  to  grant  him  a  long 
life ;  to  endue  his  heart  with  grace,  with  the  love  and 
fear  of  himself,  with  a  zeal  of  furthering  public  good, 
of  favouring  piety,  of  discountenancing  sin ;  if  God 
shall  vouchsafe  to  inspire  him  with  wisdom,  and  to 
guide  his  counsels,  to  bless  his  proceedings,  and  to 
crown  his  undertakings  vidth  good  success :  then  as- 
suredly we  have  much  promoted  the  public  interest ; 
then  infallibly,  together  with  these,  all  other  bless- 
ings shall  descend  on  us,  all  good  will  flourish  in  our 
land.  This  was  the  ancient  practice  of  Christians^ 
and  directed  to  this  end.  For,  We,  saith  Lactantius 
to  Constantine,  with  daily  prayers  do  supplicate 
God,  that  he  would  first  of  all  keep  thee,  whom  he 
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hoik  willed  to  he  the  keeper  of  things ;  then  that  he  SERM. 
would  inspire  into  thee  a  will,  whereby  thou  may  est     ^•' 
ever  persevere  in  the  love  ofGod^s  name;  which  is 
salutary  to  all,  both  to  thee  for  thy  happiness^  and 
to  us  far  our  quiet^. 

4.  Wherefore  consequently  our  own  interest  and 
diaiity  to  ourselves  should  dispose  us  to  pray  for  our 
prince.  We  being  nearly  concerned  in  his  welfare, 
as  parts  of  jthe  public,  and  as  enjoying  many  private 
advantages  thereby ;  we  cannot  but  partake  of  his 
good,  we  cannot  but  suffer  with  him.  We  cannot 
live  quietly,  if  our  prince  is  disturbed ;  we  cannot 
five  happily,  if  he  be  unfortunate ;  we  can  hardly  Nesdo  an 
li?e  virtuously,  if  divine  grace  do  not  incline  him  to  bn^coofel 
&your  us  therein,  or  at  least  restrain  him  from  hin-^lfi"". 

'  cepS|  qui 

derimr  us.    This  is  St.  Paul's  own  consideration :  /»»no« ««« 

^  ,  patitur, 

tdwrt  yoUf  saith  he,  to  make  prayers  for  kings —  qaiun  qai 
that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  aU^panegyr. ' 
godliness  and  honesty.    Upon  such  an  account  God 
did  command  the  Jews  to  pray  for  the  welfare  of 
that  heathen  state,  under  which  they  lived  in  cap- 
tivity. And  seek,  said  he,  the  peace  of  the  city  whi- jer.xxix.'j. 
ther  I  have  caused  you  to  be  carried  away  captives, 
and  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  it :  for  in  the  peace 
thereof  shaU  ye  have  peace.  And  for  the  like  cause 
the  Christians  of  old  deemed  themselves  bound  to 
pray  for  the  Gentile  magistrates ;  according  to  that 
of  TertuUian :   We  pray  for  you,  because  with  you 
the  empire  is  shaken :  and  the  other  members  of  it 

^  Cui  nos  quotidianis  precibus  supplicamus,  ut  te  imprimis, 
quero  rerum  custodera  voluit  esse,  custodial ;  deinde  inspire!  tibi 
▼oluDtatem,  qua  semper  in  amore  divini  nominis  perseveres^  quod 
est  omnibus  salutare^  et  tibi  ad  felicitatem,  et  nobis  ad  quietem. 
Lact.  vii.  36. 


J 
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SERM.  being  shaken^  assuredly  even  we,  haw  Jar  soever 
^'      tr^,  may  be  thought  from  troubles^  are  found  in  some 
place  of  the  fall^.  Further, 

5.  Let  us  consider,  that  subjects  are  obliged  in 
gratitude  and  ingenuity,  yea  in  equity  and  justice^ 
to  pray  for  their  princes.  For, 

They  are  most  nearly  related  to  us,  and  allied  by 
the  most  sacred  bands;  being  constituted  by  God, 
in  his  own  room,  the  parents  and  guardians  of  their 
country;  being  also  avowed  and  accepted  for  such 
by  solemn  vows,  and  most  holy  sacraments  of  alle- 
giance :  whence  unto  them  as  such  we  owe  an  hum- 
ble piety,  a  very  respectful  affection,  a  most  dutiful  ob* 
servance^;  the  which  we  cannot  better  express  or  ex- 
ercise, than  in  our  heartiest  prayers  for  their  welfare. 
They  by  God  are  destined  to  be  the  protectors  of 
the  church,  the  patrons  of  religion,  the  fosterers  and 
cherishers  of  truth,  of  virtue,  of  piety :  for  of  the 
church  in  the  evangelical  times  it  was  prophesied, 
'**  1^**6  ^^^^  shaU  be  thy  nursing  fathers ;  thou  shalt 
lo.  suck  the  breasts  of  kings ;  kings  shall  minister  to 

thee :  wherefore  to  them,  not  only  as  men  and  citi- 
zens, but  peculiarly  as  Christians,  we  owe  the  high- 
est duty ;  and  consequently  we  must  pay  the  best 
devotion  for  them. 

^  Vobiscum  enim  concutitur  imperium :  concussis  edam  c«te- 
ris  membris  ejus,  utique  et  nos,  licet  extranei  a  turbis  aestimemur, 
in  aliquo  loco  casus  invenimur.  Tert.  ApoL  cap.  xxxii. 

^  Quern  sciens  (Christianus)  a  Deo  suo  constitui,  necesse  est, 
ut  et  ipsum  diiigat,  et  revereatur,  et  honoret,  et  salnim  velit.  Tert, 
ad  Scap.  if 

Jurat  per  Deum,  et  per  Christum,  et  per  Spiritum  S.  et  per 
majestatem  imperatoris,  quse  secunduui  Deum  generi  humano  di- 
ligenda  est,  et  colenda.  Veget.  ii.  5. 
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To  them  we  stand  indebted  for  the  greatest  bene-  SERM. 
fits  of  common  life :  they  necessarily  do  take  much      ^' 
care,  they  undergo  great  trouble,  they  are  exposed 
to  many  hazards  for  our  advantages;   that  underLBm.iy.20. 
ikeir  shadow  we  may  enjoy  safety  and  quiet,  we 
may  reap  the  fruits  of  our  industry,  we  may  possess 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  our  life,  with  secu- 
rity firom  rapine,  from  contention,  from  solicitude, 
from  the  continual  fears  of  wrong  and  outrage. 

To  their  industry  and  vigilancy  under  Grod  we 
owe  the  fair  administration  of  justice,  the  protection 
of  right  and  innocence,  the  preservation  of  order  and 
peace,  the  encouragement  of  goodness,  and  correction 
of  wickedness :  for  they,  as  the  apostle  telleth  us, 
are  God*s  ministers^  attending  continually  on  these  RomjEiii.6. 
tery  things.    They  indeed  so  attend  as  to  deny 
themselves,  and  so  forego  much  of  their  own  ease, 
theur  pleasure,  their  satisfaction;  being  frequently 
perplexed  with  cares,  continually  enslaved  to  busi- 
ness, and  subject  to  various  inconveniences,  render- 
ing their  life  to  considerate  spectators  very  little  de- 
sirable. 

As  therefore,  according  to  our  Lord's  observation, 
they  are  usually  styled  benefactors,  so  they  really  Luke  xxU. 
are;  even  the  worst  of  them  (such  as  Claudius  or 
Nero,  of  whom  our  apostles  speak)  in  considerable 
measure ;  at  least  in  comparison  of  anarchy,  and  con- 
sidering the  mischiefs  issuing  from  want  of  govern- 
ment.     Oi  KoKaKua  ecrri  to  irpafyfJLa'    The  matter  is  notouMka*im 

flattery;  (saith  St. Chrysostom,  himself  of  all  men ^J, 7x12*^" 
furthest  from  a  flatterer ;)  but  according  to  the  rea-  l'^i^^„ 
son  of  the  case  we  must  esteem  ourselves  much  ob- >'"';?' ^^ 
liged  to  them  for  the  pains  they  sustain  in  our  be-  jp  i  Tim. 
half,  and  for  the  benefits  we  receive  from  them.   For 
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SERM.  he  indeed  must  be  a  very  bad  governor,  to  whom 
^•.     that  speech  of  the  orator  Tertullus  may  not  without 

Acts  xxiv.  glozing  be  accommodated ;  Seeing  that  hy  thee  we 
enjoy  great  quietness^  and  that  very  worthy  deeds 
are  done  unto  this  nation  hy  thy  providence y  we  oc- 
cept  it  always y  and  in  aUplaces,  most  noble  Felix, 
with  all  thankfulness. 

However,  what  Seneca  saith  of  philosophers,  that 
they  of  all  men  are  most  obliged,  and  most  grateful 
to  kings  and  magistrates,  because  from  their  care 
they  enjoy  the  leisure,  quiets  and  security  of  con- 
templating  and  practising  the  best  things ;  upon 
which  account,  saith  he,  they  could  not  but  reve- 
rence the  authors  of  so  great  a  good  as  parents^; 
that  is,  or  should  be,  far  more  true  of  Christians. 
That  leisure  (to  use  his  words)  which  is  spent  with 
God,  and  which  render eth  us  like  to  God^ ;  the 
liberty  of  studying  divine  truth,  and  of  serving  Grod 
with  security  and  quiet ;  are  inestimable  benefits^ 
for  the  which  they  are  indebted  to  the  protection  of 
magistrates :  therefore  in  all  reason  a  grateful  retri- 
bution of  good- will,  and  of  all  good  offices,  particu- 

n£s»Si,»u  larly  of  our  prayers,  is  to  be  paid  to  them.    Is  it 

r«^,  &C.    not  very  absurd,  saith  St.  Chrysostom,  that   they 

supra.  "  '  should  labour  and  venture  for  us,  and  we  not  pray 

;;r;  "•  for  them  f 

'^Tntm*!      ^'  Whereas  we  are  by  divine  command  frequently 

Prov.  xxir. 

s  NulH  adversus  magistratus  ac  reges  gratiores  sunt ;  nee  im- 
merito,  nulHs  enim  plus  preestant,  quam  quibus  frui  tranquillo  otio 
licet.  Itaque  hi  quibus  ad  propositum  bene  vivendi  confert  secu- 
ritas  publica,  necesse  est  auctoreni  hujus  boni  ut  parentem  colant. 
Sen,  Ep,  73. 

*'  Quanti  sestimamus  hoc  otiuui,  quod  inter  Decs  agitur,  quod 
Deos  facit  ?  Ibid. 
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enjoined  to  fear  and  reverence,  to  honour,  to  obey  SERM. 
kings ;  we  should  look  on  prayer  for  them  as  a  prin-      ^' 
opal  branchy  and  the  neglect  thereof  as  a  notable 
breach  of  those  duties.  For, 

As  to  honour  and  reverence,  it  is  plain,  that  no 
exterior  signification,  in  ceremonious  unveiling  or 
cringing  to  them,  can  so  demonstrate  it,  as  doth  the 
wishing  them  well  in  our  hearts,  and  from  thence 
framing  particular  addresses  to  the  divine  Majesty 
for  their  welfare.   Than  which  practice  there  can  be 
00  surer  argument,  .that  we  hold  them  in  great  ac- 
count and  consideration.    And  how  indeed  can  we 
much  honour  them,  for  whom  we  do  not  vouchsafe 
80  much  as  to  offer  our  good  wishes,  or  to  mention 
them  in  our  intercessions  unto  him,  who  requireth 
08  to  make  them  for  all  men,  and  particularly  for 
those  for  whom  we  are  concerned  ?  Doth  not  this 
omission  evidently  place  them  in  the  lowest  rank, 
beneath  the  meanest  of  our  friends  and  relations  ? 
doth  it  not  imply  a  very  slender  regard  had  to  them? 
And  as  for  obedience,  prayer  for  princes  is  clearly 
an  instance  thereof;  seeing  it  may  be  supposed,  that 
all  princes  do  require  it  from  their  subjects.     Not 
only  Christian  princes,  who  believe  God  the  sole  dis- 
penser of  all  good  things,  and  the  great  efficacy  of 
devotion   in   procuring   them    from    him,   may   be 
deemed  to  exact  this  beneficial  office  from  us ;  but 
even  heathens  and  infidels,  from  their  dim  notion  of 
a  sovereign  Providence,  (which  hath  ever  been  com- 
mon in  the  world,)  have  made  an  account  of  this 
practice;  as  we  may  see  by  that  decree  of  the  Per- 
sian king  in  Ezra,  charging  his  officers  to  furnish 
the  Jewish  elders  with  sacrifices,  thaty  said  he,  they  Ezra  ▼!.  lo. 
may  offer  sacrifices  of  sweet  savour  unto  the  God 
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SERM.  of  heaven,  and  pray  for  the  Ufa  of  the  king,  and  ^ 
^'  his  sons.  And  that  such  was  the  practice  of  the 
Romans  even  in  their  heathenish  state,  doth  appear 
from  those  words  of  Pliny  ;  We  have,  saith  he,  keen 
wont  to  make  vows  for  the  eternity  of  the  empire, 
and  for  the  welfare  of  the  citizens;  yea  for  the 
welfare  qfthe  princes,  and  in  their  behalf  for  the 
eternity  of  the  empire'^. 

Not  only  pious  princes  with  a  serious  desire  will 
expect  this  duty  from  us ;  but  even  profane  ones  in 
policy  will  demand  it,  as  a  decent  testimony  of  re- 
spect to  them,  and  a  proper  means  of  upholding  their 
state ;  that  they  may  seem  to  have  place  in  the  most 
serious  regards  and  solemn  performances  of  their 
subjects.    So  that  to  neglect  this  duty  is  ever  a  vio- 
lation of  our  due  obedience,  and  a  kind  of  disloyalty 
to  them.  Again, 
DcoTci  pri-     ^'  '^^  praying  for  princes  is  a  service  peculiarly 
niiiSiiT^   honourable,  and  very  acceptable  to  Grod ;  which  he 
scrnt,  cum  will  interpret  as  a  great  respect  done  to  himself:  for 

fideliter  t  •         i  i  i  •      •  j      ■ 

euro  diiigit,  that  thereby  we  honour  his  image  and  character  in 
?egnat  aa-  them,  yielding  in  his  presence  this  special  respect  to 
[?*?•  ^*'^''' them  as  his  representatives;  for  that  thereby  we 
avow  his  government  of  the  world  by  them  as  his 
ministers  and  deputies ;  for  that  thereby  we  acknow- 
ledge all  power  derived  from  him,  and  depending  on 
his  pleasure ;  we  ascribe  to  him  an  authority  para* 
mount  above  all  earthly  potentates ;  we  imply  our 
persuasion,  that  he  alone  is  absolute  Sovereign  of  the 
I  Tim.  yi.  world,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  ao 
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'  Nuncupare  vota  et  pro  seternitate  imperii,  et  pro  salute  ciFiuiii, 
o  pro  salute  principum,  ac  propter  illos  pro  seternitate  imperii. 
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that  princes  are  nothiDg  otherwise  than  in  subordi-  SERM. 
nation  to  him,  can  do  nothing  without  his  succour,      ^' 
do  owe  to  him  all  their  power,  their  safety,  their 
prosperity,  and  welfare  ^ ;  for  that,  in  fine,  thereby 
cBsdaiming  all  other  confidences  in  any  son  of  man^vui,  oM. 
we  signify  our  entire  submission  to  God's  will,  and  s)  9. 
8(de  confidence  in    his   providence.     This   service 
therefore  is  a  very  grateful  kind  of  adoring  our  AU 
migfaty  Lord ;  and  as  such  St.  Paul  recommendeth 
it  in  the  words  immediately  subjoined  to  our  text. 
Far  this  J  saith  he,  is  good  and  acceptable  in  theiTimALs- 
^ght  of  God  our  Saviour. 

8.  Let  us  consider,  that  whereas  wisdom,  guiding 
our  piety  and  charity,  will  especially  incline  us  to 
]dace  our  devotion  there  where  it  will  be  most  need- 
fill  and  useful ;  we  therefore  chiefly  must  pray  for 
kings,  because  they  do  most  need  our  prayers. 

The  oflSce  is  most  high,  and  hard  to  discharge 
Hrell  or  happily :  wherefore  they  need  extraordi- 
nary supplies  of  gifts  and  graces  from  the  divine 
bounty. 

Their  affairs  are  of  greatest  weight  and  import- 
ance, requiring  answerable  skill  and  strength  to 
steer  and  wield  them :  wherefore  they  need  from  the 
fountain  of  wisdom  and  power  special  communica- 
tions of  light,  of  courage,  of  ability,  to  conduct,  to 
support,  to  fortify  them  in  their  managements ;  they 
need  that  God  should  uphold  them  Trv€v[jMTi  yr/^iM^tKi^vBui,  li.  12. 
with  theU  princely  spirit y  for  which  king  David 
prayed. 

They  often  are  to  deliberate  about  matters  of 

k  Temperans  niajestatem   Csesaris  infra  Deuni,  magis   ilium 
comniendo  Deo.     Tert,  ApoL  cap.  xxxiii. 
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SERM.  dark  and  uncertain  consequence ;   they  are  to  ji 
^-      in  cases  of  dubious  and  intricate  nature ;  the  which 

to  resolve  prudently,  or  to  determine  uprightly,  no 

human  wisdom  sufficiently  can  enable :   wherefore 
i«-.^-/  •  they  need  the  spirit  of  counsel,  and  the  spirit  of 

judgm^nty  from  the  sole  dispenser  of  them,  the  great 
isa.  iz.  6.  Counsellor  and  most  righteous  Judge.    The  wisest 

and  ablest  of  them  hath  reason  to  pray  with  Solo- 
Pg3].vii.ii.mon,  Give  thy  servant  an  understanding  hearty  to 

1  Kings  Hi.  ^-j^^^  /Ay  people,  that  I  may  discern  between  good 
^■^- "*.^-  and  bad:  for  who  is  able  to  judge  this  thy  so  great 

( XoBI*  UUkll* 

1 0  a  people  ?   that  so  what  the  Wise  Man  saith  may 

Prov.  xvi.  ,  .    .  .     .  . 

lo.  be  verified,  A  divine  sentence  is  in  the  lips  of  the 

kifig,  his  mouth  transgresseth  not  in  judgment: 

2  Sam.  xiv.  and  that  of  the  wise  woman,  As  an  angel  of  God, 

so  is  my  lord  the  king  to  discern  good  and  bad. 

They  commonly  are  engaged  in  enterprises  of 
greatest  difficulty,  insuperable  by  the  might  or  in- 
dustry of  man ;  in  regard  to  which  we  may  say 
1  Sam.  u.  ^^^  Hannah,  £y  strength  shall  no  man  prevail ; 
Eccies  ix  ^'^^^  *^^  Preacher,  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor 
««•  ,  the  battle  to  the  strong ;  with  the  Psalmist,  There 
1 6.  ts  no  king  saved  by  the  multitude  of  an  host: 

wherefore  they  need  aid  and  succour  from  .the  Al- 
mighty, to  carry  them  through,  and  bless  their  de- 
signs with  success. 

They  are  most  exposed  to  dangers  and  disasters ; 
(standing  like  high  towers,  most  obnoxious  to  the 
winds  and  tempests  of  fortune;)  having  usually 
many  envious  ill-willers,  many  disaffected  malecon- 
tents,  many  both  open  enemies  and  close  insidiators ; 
from  whose  force  or  treachery  no  human  providence 
can  sufficiently  guard  them :  they  do  therefore  need 
the  protection  of  the  ever- vigilant  Keeper  of  Israel 
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to  secure  them  :  for.  Except  the  Lord  keepeth  the  SERM. 
ci^,  the  watchman  waJceth  but  in  vain ;  except  the      ^' 
Lord  preserve  the  king,  his  guards,  his  armies  sur- ?»?!•»•>.  4. 
round  him  to  no  purpose.  czxVii.  i. 

They  have  the  natural  infirmities  of  other  men,  "*""'  * 
and  far  beyond  other  men  are  subject  to  external 
temptations.     The  malicious  spirit  (as  in  the  case  df 
Job,  of  David,  of  Ahab,  of  Joshua  the  high  priest,  iszech.  in.  i. 
expressed)  is  ever  waiting  for  occasion,  ever  craving 
permission  of  God  to  seduce  and  pervert  them ;  suc- 
cess therein  being  extremely  conducible  to  his  vil- 
lainous designs.     The  world  continually   doth   as- 
sault them  with  all  its  advantages,  with  all  its  baits 
of  pleasure,  with  all  its  enticements  to  pride  and  va- 
nity, to  oppression  and  injustice,  to  sloth,  to  luxury, 
to  exorbitant  self-will  and  self-conceit,  to  every  sort 
ofvidous  practice.     Their  eminency  of  state,  their  Eccies.  yiii. 
affluence  of  wealth,  their  uncontrollable  power,  their** 
exemption  from  common  restraints,  their  continual 
distractions  and  encumbrances  by  varieties  of  care 
and  business,  their  multitude  of  obsequious  followers, 
and  scarcity  of  faithful  friends  to  advise  or  reprove 
them,  their  having  no  obstacles  before  them  to  check 
their  wills,  to  cross  their  humours,  to  curb  their  lusts 
and  passions,  are  so  many  dangerous   snares  unto 
them  :  wherefore  they  do  need  plentiful  measures 
of  grace,  and  mighty  assistances  from  God,  to  pre- 
serve  them  from  the  worst  errors  and   sins ;   into 
which  otherwise  it  is  almost  a  miracle  if  they  are 
not  plunged. 

And  being  they  are  so  liable  to  sin,  they  must  'o  ^xurrm 
consequently  stand  often  m  need  of  God's  mercy  to  wxiive*  i- 
bear  with  them,  and  to  pardon  them.  ^.^t'' 

They  therefore,  upon  so  many  accounts  needing 

s  3 
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SERM.  special  help  and  grace  from  Heaven,  do  most  need 
•      prayers  to  derive  it  thence  for  them. 

All  princes  indeed  do  need  them.  Good  princes 
need  many  prayers  for  God's  help,  to  uphold  and 
confirm  them  in  their  virtue :  bad  princes  need  de- 
precations of  God's  wrath  and  judgment  toward 
them,  for  offending  his  Majesty;  together  with 
supplications  for  God's  grace  to  convert  and  reform 
them  :  the  most  desperate  and  incorrigible  need 
prayers,  that  God  would  overrule  and  restrain  them 
from  doing  mischief  to  themselves  and  others.  All 
princes  having  many  avocations  and  temptations, 
hindering  them  to  pray  enough  for  themselves, 
do  need  supplemental  aids  from  the  tlevotions  of 
others. 

Wherefore  if  we  love  them,  if  we  love  our  country, 
if  we  love  ourselves,  if  we  tender  the  interests  of 
truth,  of  piety,  of  common  good,  we,  considering 
their  case,  and  manifold  need  of  prayers,  will  not 
fail  earnestly  to  sue  for  them ;  that  Grod  would  af- 
ford needful  assistance  to  them  in  the  administration 
of  their  high  office,  in  the  improvement  of  their  great 
talents,  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  their  ar- 
duous affairs  ;  that  he  graciously  would  direct  them 
in  their  perplexed  counsels,  would  back  them  in 
their  difficult  undertakings,  would  protect  their  per- 
sons from  dangers,  would  keep  their  hearts  from  the 
prevalency  of  temptations,  would  pardon  their  fail- 
ings and  trespasses.     Again, 

9.  Whereas  God  hath  declared,  that  he  hath  spe- 
cial regard  to  princes,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  care 
over  them,  because  they  have  a  peculiar  relation  to 

wisd.  vi.  4*  him,  as  his  representatives,  the  ministers  of  his  king- 
donif  the  main  instruments  of  his  providence,  where- 
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by  he  conveyeth  his  favours,  and  dispenseth  his  jus-  SERM. 
tice  to  men;   because  also  the  good  of  mankind,         ' 
which  he  especially  tendereth,  is  mainly  concerned 
in  their  welfare;  whereas,  I  say,  it  is  he  that giveth Patu,  cxUv. 
sahatian  unto  kings;  that  giveth great  deliverance l^^^^/ 
to  his  king,  and  sheweth  mercy  to  his  o>nointed  ;^y^'^ 
that  hath  the  king's  heart,  and  his  breath,  and  all^^-  5  >• 
his  ways  in  his  hand:  even  upon  this  account  oun. 
prayers  for  them  are  the  more  requu'ed.     For  it  is  a^'^*  '^• 
method  of  Gk)d,  and  an  established  rule  of  divine 
providence,  not  to  dispense  special  blessings  without 
particular  conditions,  and  the  concurrence  of  our 
duty  in  observance  of  what  he  prescribeth  in  respect 
to  them.     Seeing  then  he  hath  enjoined,  that,  in 
order  to  our  obtaining  those  great  benefits  which 
issue  firom  his  special  care  over  princes,  we  should 
pray  for  it,  and  seek  it  firom  his  hands ;  the  omission 
of  this  duty  will  intercept  it,  or  bereave  us  of  its  ad- 
vantages ;  nor  in  that  case  may  we  expect  any  bless- 
ings of  that  kind.     As  without  praying  for  ourselves 
we  must  not  expect  private  favours  from  heaven  ;  so 
without  praying  for  our  prince  we  cannot  well  hope 
for  public  blessings.     For,  as  a  profane  person  (who 
in  effect  disavoweth  God,  by  not  regarding  to  seek 
his  favour  and  aid)  is  not  qualified  to  receive  any 
good  firom  him;  so  a  profane  nation  (which   dis- 
daimeth  God's  government  of  the  world,  by  not  in- 
voking his  benediction  on  those  who  moderate  it 
under  him)  is  not  well  capable  of  common  benefits. 
It  is  upon  all  accounts  true  which  Ezra  said,  7%e  ezt.  riu. 
hand  of  our  God  is  upon  all  them  for  good  that^^^^^^ 
seek  him  :  hut  his  power  and  his  wrath  is  againstl^/^'^^- 
all  them  thatjbrsake  him.     If  therefore  we  desire 
that  our  prince  should  not  lose  God's  special  regard, 

s  4 
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SERM.  if  we  would  not  forfeit  the  benefits  thereof  to  our- 
•  selves,  we  must  conspire  in  hearty  prayers  for  him. 
10.  To  engage  and  encourage  us  in  which  prac- 
tice, we  may  further  consider,  that  such  prayers,  of- 
fered duly,  (with  frequency  and  constancy,  with  sin- 
cerity and  zeii,)  do  always  turn  to  good  account^ 
and  never  want  good  effect :  the  which,  if  it  be  not 
always  easily  discernible,  yet  it  is  certainly  real ;  if 
it  be  not  perfect  as  we  may  desire,  yet  it  is  compe- 
tent, as  expediency  requireth,  or  as  the  condition  of 
things  will  bear. 

There  may  be  impediments  to  a  full  success  of  the 
best  prayers ;  they  may  not  ever  prevail  to  render 
princes  completely  good,  or  extremely  prosperous: 
for  some  concurrence  of  their  own  will  is  requisite 
to  produce  their  virtue,  God  rarely  working  with  ir- 
resistible power,  or  fatal  efficacy;  and  the  state  of 
things,  or  capacities  of  persons,  are  not  always  fitly 
suited  for  prosperity.  Yet  are  not  such  prayers 
ever  whoUy  Viain  or  fruitless ;  for  God  never  pre- 
scribeth  means  unavailable  to  the  end:  he  never 
would  have  commanded  us  particularly  to  pray  for 
kings,  if  he  did  not  mean  to  bestow  a  good  issue 
to  that  practice. 

And,  surely,  he  that  hath  promised  to  hear  all  re- 
quests, with  faith  and  sincerity  and  incessant  earn- 
estness presented  to  him,  cannot  fail  to  hear  those 
which  are  of  such  consequence,  which  are  so  agree- 
able to  his  will,  which  do  include  so  much  honesty 
and  charity.  In  this  case,  surely,  we  may  have  some 
iJoh.v.  confidence,  according  to  that  of  St.  John,  Thig  U 
'^'  the  confidence  we  have  in  him^  thaty  if  we  ask  any 

thing  a4:cording  to  his  will;  he  heareth  us. 

As  the  good  bishop,  observing  St.  Austin's  mo- 
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therewith  what  constancy  and  passionateness  she  did  S£RM. 
pray  for  her  son,  bemg  then  engaged  in  ways  of  error      ^' 
and  vanity,  did  encourage  her,  saying,  //  is  impoe-  ?>«»  non 
iSkle  that  a  son  of  those  devotions  should  perish ;  aimsista- 
80  may  we  hopefully  presume,  and  encourage  our-^^,J^^. 
sdYes,  that  a  prince  will  not  miscarry,  for  whose  wel-^|;y./jj^* 
firre  many  good  people  do  earnestly  solicit :  Fieri  non  *^- 
fotest,  ut  pnnceps  istarum  lacrymarum  pereat. 

You  know    in  general  the    mighty   efficacy  of^j°»«*^- 
prayer;  what  pregnant  assurances  there  are,  and 
how  wonderful  instances  thereof  occur  in  holy  scrip- 
ture, both  in  relation  to  public  and  private  blessings : 
how  it  is  often  promised,  that  all  things,  whatsoever  Matt.  xxi. 
we  shall  ash  in  prayer  believing,  we  shaU  receive ;  Matt.  ni. 
and  that  whoever  asheth  receiveth,  and  he  thatcea^jx. 
ieeheth  Jindeth,  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shaU\l^^  ^i^ 
he  opened:  how  the  prayer  of  Abraham  did  heal"'>-7-. 

A,.  •  ,  n  (P8.CVl.30. 

Ammelech,  and  his  family  of  bairenness  ;  how  the  o.  t.) 
I    prayers   of  Moses   did  quench  the  fire,   and   cureiSara.i.io! 
the  bitings  of  the  fiery  serpents;    how  the  prayer j^Im^*^;^^* 
of  Joshua  did  arrest  the  sun;   how   the   prayer  ofj^j^.^ 
Hannah   did  procure   Samuel  to  her,  as  his  name^^:*^**- 
doth  import;    how   Elias's  prayers   did   open  and 33*. 
shut   the   heavens ;  how   the  same   holy  prophet's  6.  *°^'^"** 
prayer   did  reduce   a   departed  soul,   and   that   of  29."'*'^' 
Elisha  did  effect  the  same,  and  that  of  another  pro-p^®^^  |.^j*5^- 
phet  did  restore  Jeroboam's  withered  hand  ;  how  the  44-  cvii.  6. 
prayers  of  Grod's  people  frequently  did  ratse  them  J'ud.  iii.  15. 

IV    ^    vi    ^ 

up  saviours,  and  when  they  cried  unto  the  Lord  in  x,  21. 
their  trouble,  he  delivered  them  out  of  their  dis^ 
tresses:   how   the  prayers  of  *Asa  discomfited   a'«chr.xiv. 

TV       V  ^P       'ft 

million  of  Arabians,  and  those  of  Jehoshaphat  de*  la.  23.' 
stroyed  a  numerous  army  of  his  enemies  by  their  2""**^' 
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own  hands,  and  those  of  Hezekiah  brought  down  an  i^'thVVy.ie. 
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8ERM.  angel  firom  heaven  to  cut  off  die  AssTnans,  and 

^'     those  of  Manasses  restored  him  to  his  kingdom,  and 

Neb.  1.  zi.  those  of  Esther  saved  her  people  from  the  brink  of 

mn.  chap,  ruin,  and  those  of  Nehemiah  inclined  a  pagan  king's 

^^^,\l\ r.*' heart  to  favour  his  pious  design  for  reedifying  Jeru- 

^\  ^^      salem,  and  those  of  Daniel  obtained  strange  visions 

|>  Ezek.  xir.  and  discoverics.     How  ^Noah,  Job,  Daniel,  Moses, 

Jor.xr.  I.  Ai^cl  Samuel  are  represented  as  powerful  intercessors 

with  God;  and  consequently  it  is  intimated,  that 

the  great  things  achieved  by  them  were  chiefly  done 

by  the  force  of  their  prayers. 

And  seeing  prayers  in  so  many  cases  are  so  effec- 
tual, and  work  such  miracles ;  what  may  we  hope 
from  them  in  this,  wherein  God  so  expressly  and 
particularly  directeth  us  to  use  them  ?  If  our  prayers 
can  so  much  avail  to  our  personal  and  private  ad- 
vantage, if  they  may  be  very  helpful  to  our  friends ; 
how  much  shall  the  devotions  of  many  good  men,  all 
levelled  at  one  mark,  and  aiming  at  a  public  most 
considerable  good,  be  prevalent  with  the  divine  good- 
ness !  However,  if  God  be  not  moved  by  prayers  to 
convert  a  prince  from  aU  sin,  to  make  him  do  all  the 
good  he  might,  to  bless  him  in  all  matters ;  yet  he 
may  thence  be  induced  to  restrain  him  from  much 
evil,  to  keep  him  from  being  worse,  or  from  doing 
worse  than  otherwise  would  be;  he  may  dispose 
him  to  do  many  things  well,  or  better  than  of  him- 
self he  would  do ;  he  may  preserve  him  from  many 
disasters  otherwise  incident  to  him  :  which  will  be 
considerable  effects  of  prayer. 

11.  I  shall  add  but  one  general  consideration 
more,  which  is  this,  that  prayer  is  the  only  allow- 
able way  of  redressing  our  case,  if  we  do  suffer  by 
or  for  princes. 
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Are  they  bad,  or  do  they  misdemean  themselves  SERM. 
in  their  admmistration  of  government  and  justice  ?      ^' 
we  may  not  by  any  violent  or  rough  way  attempt 
to  reclaim  them ;  for  they  are  not  accountable  to  us,  eccIm.  fiU' 
or  liable  to  our  correction.     Where  the  ward  of  a^' 
img  isj  there  ie  power :  and  who  shall  say  to  him, 
fFhat  doeet  thou  f  was  the  Preacher's  doctrine. 

Do  they  oppress  us,  or  abuse  us  ?  do  they  treat  us 
harshly,  or  cruelly  persecute  us  ?  we  must  not  kick 
against  them,  nor  strive  to  right  ourselves  by  resist- 
ance.   For,  Against  a  king,  saith  the  Wise  Man,  prov.  zzz. 
there  is  mo  rising  up :  and,  JFho,  said  David,  ca^f '<^m. 
Wretch  Out  his  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed,  ^^  ^. 
and  be  guiltless  f  and.  They,  saith  St.  Paul,  that  re-  '• 
siet,  shiM  receive  to  themselves  damnation. 

We  must  not  so  much  as  ease  our  stomach,  or  dis- 
charge our  passion,  by  railing  or  inveighing  against 
them.    For,  Thou  shaU  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  Exod.  xxiL 
of  thy  people,  is  a  divine  law ;  and,  to  blaspheme,  or  Acts  xxUi. 
revile,  dignities,  is  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude  repre-  ^j  p^^  jj^ 
bended  as  a  notable  crime.  l^-   „ 

Jade  8. 

We  must  not  be  bold  or  free  in  taxing  their  ac- 
tions.    For,  Is  it  fit^  said  Elihu,  to  say  to  a  king,  Job  xxxiv. 
Thou  art  wicked,  and  to  princes.  Ye  are  ungodly  ?  Ps!  ixxxix. 
and,  to  reproach  thejhotsteps  of  God's  anointed,  is^^* 
implied  to  be  an  impious  practice. 

We  must  forbear  even  complaining  and  murmur* 
ing  against  them.     For  murmurers  are  condemned  jade  16. 
as  no  mean  sort  of  offenders ;  and  the  Jews  in  the 
wilderness  were  sorely  punished  for  such  behaviour. 

We  must  not  (according  to  the  Preacher's  advice)  Eccici.  x. 
so  much  as  curse  them  in  our  thoughts ;  or  not  en-  (isa.  viu. 
tertain  ill  conceits  and  ill  wishes  in  our  minds  to-*' 
ward  them. 
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SERM.  To  do  these  things  is  not  only  high  presumption 
^'  in  regard  to  them,  (inconsistent  with  the  dutiful  af* 
fection  and  respect  which  we  owe  to  them,)  but  it  is 
flat  impiety  toward  God,  and  an  invasion  of  his  au- 
thority ;  who  alone  is  King  of  Mng^j  and  hath  re- 
served to  himself  the  prerogative  of  judging,  of 
rebuking,  of  punishing  kings,  when  he  findeth 
cause. 

These  were  the  misdemeanours  of  those  in  the 
late  times,  who,  instead  of  praying  for  their  sove- 
reign, did  clamour  and  rail  at  him,  did  asperse  him 
with  foul  imputations,  did  accuse  his  proceedings, 
did  raise  tumults,  and  levy  war  against  him,  pre- 
tending by  rude  force  to  reduce  him  to  his  duty  ;  so 
usurping  on  their  princ?,  or  rather  on  Grod  himself; 
assuming  his  right,  and  taking  his  work  out  of  his 
hands ;  discovering  also  therein  great  profaneness  of 
mind,  and  distrust  of  God's  providence ;  as  if  God, 
being  implored  by  prayer,  could  not,  or  would  not, 
had  it  been  needful,  without  such  irregular  courses, 
have  redressed  those  evils  in  church  or  state,  which 
they  pretended  to  feel  or  fear. 

Nothing  therefore  in  such  cases  is  left  to  us  for 
our  remedy  or  ease,  but  having  recourse  to  God  him- 
self, and  seeking  relief  from  his  hand  in  his  good 
time,  by  converting  our  prince,  or  directing  .him 
into  a  good  course;  however  comforting  ourselves 
in  the  conscience  of  submitting  to  God's  will  ^ 

This  is  the  only  method  St.  Paul  did  prescribe, 
even  when  Nero,  a  most  vile,  flagitious  man,  a  sorry 
and  naughty  governor  as  could  be,  a  monstrous  ty- 

'  Absit  enim  ut  indigne  feramus  ea  nos  pati  quae  optamus,  aut 
ultionem  a  nobis  aliquam  machinemur,  quam  a  Deo  expectamus. 
Tert,  ad  Scap,  2. 
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rant,  and  most  bloody  persecutor,  (the  very  inventor  SERM. 
of  persecution,)  did  sway  the  empire™.  He  did  not 
advise  Christians  to  stand  upon  their  guard,  to  con- 
trive plots,  to  provide  arms,  to  raise  mutinies  and 
insurrections  against  him ;  but  to  offer  supplications, 
{vajers,  and  intercessions  for  him,  as  the  best  means 
of  their  security  and  comfort ''.  And  this  was  the 
course  of  the  primitive  Christians,  during  their  hard 
condition  under  the  domination  of  heathen  princes, 
impugners  of  their  religion:  Prayers  and  tears 
were  then  the  only  arms  of  the  church ;  whereby 
they  long  defended  it  from  ruin,  and  at  last  advanced 
it  to  most  glorious  prosperity  ^. 

Indeed,  if,  not  assuming  the  liberty  to  find  fault 
with  princes,  we  would  practise  the  duty  of  seek- 
ing God  for  his  blessing  on  their  proceedings;  if, 
forbearing  to  scan  and  censure  acts  of  state,  we 
would  earnestly  implore  God's  direction  of  them ;  if, 
leaving  to  conceive  disgusts,  and  vent  complaints 
about  the  state  of  things,  we  would  assiduously  pe- 
tition God  for  the  settlement  of  them  in  good  order; 
if,  instead   of  being  shrewd   politicians,    or  smart 
judges  in  such  matters,  we  would  be  devout  orators 
and  humble  solicitors  at  the  throne  of  grace ;  our  en- 

""  Qui  non  dicam  regum,  sed  omnium  hominum,  et  vel  bestia- 
rum  sordidissimus,  dignus  exstitit  qui  persecutionem  in  Christianos 
primus  inciperet.     Sulp,  Sev.  ii.  40. 

°  Ita  nos  magis  oramus  pro  salute  imperatoris,  ab  eo  earn 
postulantes  qui  prsestare  potest.  £t  utique  ex  disciplina  patientise 
divinae  agere  nos,  satis  manifestum  esse  vobis  potest,  cum  tanta 
hominum  multitudo,  pars  pene  major  civitatis  cuj usque,  in  silentio 
et  modestia  agimus.     Tert,  ad  Scap,  2. 

o  Fundendo  sanguinem,  et  patiendo  magis  quam  faciendo  con- 
turoelias,  Christi  fundata  est  ecclesia  ;  persecutionibus  crevib  &c, 
Hier.  Ep.  62. 
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SERM.  deavours  surely  would  find  much  better  effect  toward 
^'  public  advantage :  we  certainly  might  do  more  good 
in  our  closets  by  a  few  hearty  wishes  uttered  there, 
than  by  all  our  tattling  or  jangling  politics  in  cor- 
ners. 

There  are  great  contrivances  to  settle  things: 
every  one  hath  his  model  of  state,  or  method  of  po- 
licy, to  communicate  for  ordering  the  state ;  each  is 
zealous  for  his  ovm  conceit,  and  apt  to  be  displeased 
with  those  who  dissent  from  him :  but  it  is,  as  the 
£Edrest  and  justest,  so  the  surest  and  likeliest  way  of 
reducing  things  to  a  firm  composure,  (without  more 
ado,  letting  the  world  alone,  to  move  on  its  own 
hinges,  and  not  impertinently  troubling  ourselves  or 
others  with  the  conduct  of  it,)  simply  to  request  of 
Almighty  God,  the  sovereign  Gbvemor  and  sole 
Disposer  of  things,  that  he  would  lead  his  own 
vicegerents  in  the  management  of  the  charge  by 
PhiL  ir.  6.  himsclf  Committed  to  them.  Be  careful  for  no^ 
thing ;  but  in  every  thing  hy  prayer  and  suppUca- 
tion  with  thanksgiving  let  your  requests  he  made 
known  to  God,  is  a  rule  very  applicable  to  this 
case. 

As  God's  providence  is  the  only  sure  ground  of 
our  confidence  or  hope  for  the  preservation  of  church 
and  state,  or  for  the  restitution  of  things  into  a 
stable  quiet;  so  it  is  only  our  hearty  prayers, 
joined  with  a  conscientious  observance  of  God's 
laws,  whereby  we  can  incline  Providence  to  favour 
us.  By  them  alone  we  may  hope  to  save  things 
from  sinking  into  disorder,  we  may  assuage  the  fac- 
tions, we  may  defeat  the  machinations  against  the 
public  welfare. 

12.  Seeing  then  we  have  so  many  good  arguments 
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and  motives  inducing  to  pray  for  kings,  it  is  no  SERM. 
wonder .  that,  to  back  them,  we  may  also  allege  the      ^* 
practice  of  the  church,  continually  in  all  times  per-  ^>^ 
forming  this  duty  in  its  most  sacred  offices,  especially  rm^ia  h. 
in  the  celebration  of  the  holy  communion.  ^^' 

St  Paul  indeed,  when  he  saith,  /  exhort  first  qf^  Tim.  u. 
iiU^  that  prayers  be  made,  doth  chiefly  impose  thisPbiycwp. 
duty  on  Timothy,  or  supposeth  it  incumbent  on  thcja.     *^ 
pastors  of  the  church,  to  take  special  care,  that 
prayers  be  made  for  this  purpose,  and  offered  up  in 
the  church  jointly  by  aU  Christians :  and  accordingly 
the  ancient  Christians,  as  TertuUian  doth  assure  us» 
did  always  pray  for  the  emperors,  that  God  would 
grant  them  a  long  Ijfe,  a  secure  reign,  a  safejor 
mily,  valiant  armies,  a  faithful  senate,  a  loycd 
people,  a  quiet  world,  and  whatever  they,  as  men 
or  as   emperors,  could  wish^.     Thus,  addeth  he, 
even  for  their  persecutors,  and  in  the  very  pangs  of 
their  sufferings,  they  did  not  fail  to  practise.     Like- 
wise of  the  church  in  his  time  St.  Chrysostom  tell- 
eth  us,  that  aU  communicants  did  know  how  every 
day,  both  at  even  and  morning,  they  did  make  sup. 
plication  for  all  the  world,  and  for  the  emperor, 
and  for  all  that  are  in  authority  \ 

And  in  the  Greek  liturgies  (the  composure  where- 

P  Precantes  sumus  semper  pro  omnibus  imperatoribus  vitam 
illis  prolixam,  imperium  securum,  domum  tutam,  exercitus  fortes, 
senatum  fidelem,  populum  probum,  orbem  quietura,  qiiaecunque 
hominis  et  Caesaris  vota  sunt.     Teri.  Ajpol,  cap.  30. 

Hoc  agite,boni  praesules,  extorquete  animaniDeo  supplicantem 
pro  imperatore.     Ihxd, 

tuv  h  vzipo^  ovTwv,  isowCyjtBa  t^v  liv^a-iv,      Chrys.  in  Tim.  U.  I. 
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SERM.  of  is  fathered  on  St.  Chysostom)   there  are  divers 
^'      prayers  interspersed  for  the  emperors,  couched  in 
terms  very  pregnant  and  respectful. 

If  the  offices  of  the  Roman  church,  and  of  the 
churches  truckling  under  it,  in  latter  times,  shall  seem 
more  defective  or  sparing  in  this  point  of  service,  the 
reason  may  be,  for  that  a  superlative  regard  to  the 
solar  or  pontifical  authority  (as  pope  Innocent  III. 
distinguished)  did  obscure  their  devotion  for  the  lunar 
or  regal  majesty.  But  our  church  hath  been  abun- 
dantly careful,  that  we  should  in  most  ample  man- 
ner discharge  this  duty ;  having  in  each  of  her  holy 
offices  directed  us  to  pray  for  our  king  in  expres- 
sions most  full,  hearty,  and  lively. 

She  hath  indeed  been  charged  as  somewhat  lavish 
or  over-liberal  of  her  devotions  in  this  case.  But  it 
is  a  good  fault,  and  we  little  need  fear  over-doing  in 
observance  of  a  precept  so  very  reasonable,  and  so 
important:  supposing  that  we  have  a  due  care  to 
join  our  heart  with  the  church's  words,  and  to  the 
frequency  of  prayers  for  our  prince  do  confer  a  suit- 
able fervency.  If  we  be  not  dead,  or  merely  formal, 
we  can  hardly  be  too  copious  in  this  kind  of  devo- 
tion ;  reiteration  of  words  can  do  no  harm,  being  ac- 
companied with  the  renovation  of  our  desires.  Our 
text  itself  will  bear  us  out  in  such  a  practice ;  the 
apostle  therein  by  variety  of  expression  appearing 
solicitous,  that  abundance  of  prayers  for  kings 
should  be  offered  in  the  church,  and  no  sort  of  them 
omitted. 

There  are  so  many  general  inducements  to  this 
duty  at  all  times  ;  and  there  are  beside  divers  parti- 
cular reasons  enforcing  it  now,  in  the  present  state 
and  posture  of  things. 
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Times  of  trouble,  of  danger,  of  fear,  of  darkness  SERM. 
and  perplexity,  of  distraction  and  distress,  of  guilt     ^' 
and  deserved  wrath,  are  most  seasonable  for  recourse  P"^  ^}'^' 
to  the  divine  help  and  mercy  in  prayer  "*.  UxtU.  a'. 

And  are  not  ours  such?   are  they  not  much  like (^u. 5.^* 
to  those  of  which  the  Psalmist  saith,  IT^ey  hnaw^i'^^ 
natf  neither  will  they  understand ;  they  walk  on  in  ^^  ^- '3. 

*^  2  Cor*  ▼!• 

darkness:  all  the  fimndaMons  of  the  earth  are  outs^ 
^  course  ?  or  like  those  of  which  our  Lord  spake,  5. 
when  there  was  upon  the  earth  distress  of  nations,  ^^^  26.  ' 
With  perplexity ;  men's  heartsfailing  them  far  fear,  iu^lT 
and  far  looking  after  those  things  which  were  com- 
ing  on  the  earth  ? 

Are  not  the  days  gloomy,  so  that  no  human  pro- 
vidence can  see  far,  no  wisdom  can  descry  the  issue 
of  things  ? 

Is  it  not  a  very  unsettled  world,  wherein  all  the 
public  frames  are  shaken  almost  off  the  hinges,  and 
the  minds  of  men  extremely  discomposed  with  va-  Psai.  era. 
rious  passions ;  with  fear,  suspicion,  anger,  discon-  *^* 
tent,  and  impatience?  How  from  dissensions  in 
opinion  do  violent  factions  and  feuds  rage ;  the 
hearts  of  men  boiling  with  fierce  animosities,  and 
being  exasperated  against  one  another,  beyond  any 
hopes  or  visible  means  of  reconcilement ! 

Are  not  the  fences  of  discipline  cast  down  ?  Is 
there  any  conscience  made  of  violating  laws  ?  Is 
not  the  dread  of  authority  exceedingly  abated,  and 
all  government  overborne  by  unbridled  licentious- 
ness? 

How   many   adversaries   are   there,  bearing  ^l*^^^]^] 

^  Ido(>8  senatus  auxilii  humani  ad  deos  populum  ac  vota  vertit. 
Liv,  iii.  7.  V.  i6. 

BAEBOW,  VOL.  I.  T 
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SERM.will  toourSion!  How  many  turbulent,  malicious, 
^'  crafty  spirits,  eagerly  bent,  and  watching  for  oc- 
casion to  subvert  the  church,  to  disturb  the  state, 
to  introduce  to  confusion  in  all  things  !  How  many 
Ekiomites,  who  say  of  Jerusalem,  (both  ecclesiasti* 
p8.czzzTii.cal  and  civil,)  Down  mih  it,  down  with  it  even 
to  the  ground ! 

Have  we  not  great  reason  to  be  fearful  of  6od*8 
just  displeasure,  and  that  heavy  judgments  will 
be  poured  on  us  for  our  manifold  heinous  provoca- 
tions and  crying  sins ;  for  the  prodigious  growth  of 
atheism,  infidelity,  and  profaneness;  for  the  rife 
practice  of  all  impieties,  iniquities,  and  impurities, 
with  most  impudent  boldness,  or  rather  with  outra- 
geous insolence;  for  the  extreme  dissoluteness  in 
manners ;  the  gross  neglect  or  contempt  of  all  duties ; 
the  great  stupidity  and  coldness  of  people  generally 
as  to  all  concerns  of  religion ;  for  the  want  of  re- 
ligious awe  toward  Grod,  of  charity  toward  our  neigh- 
bour, of  respect  to  our  superiors,  of  sobriety  in  our 
conversation ;  for  our  ingratitude  for  many  great 
mercies,  and  incorrigibleness  under  many  sore  chas- 
tisements, our  insensibleness  of  many  plain  warnings, 
loudly  calling  us  to  repentance  ? 

Is  not  all  the  world  about  us  in  combustion, 
cruel  wars  raging  every  where,  and  Christendom 
weltering  in  blood?  and  although  at  present,  by 
God's  mercy,  we  are  free,  who  knows  but  that  soon, 
by  God's  justice,  the  neighbouring  flames  may  catch 
our  houses  ? 

In  fine,  is  not  our  case  palpably  such,  that  for  any 
good  composure  or  reinstatement  of  things  in  good 
order,  for  upholding  truth  and  sound  doctrine,  for 
reducing  charity  and  peace,  for  reviving  the  spirit  of 
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piety,  and  bringing  virtue  again  into  request ;  for  SERM. 
preserving  state  and   church  from  ruin ;   we  can         ' 
have  no  confidence  or  reasonable  hope,  but  in  the 
good  providence  and  merciful  succour  of  Almighty 


I  a. 


Grod ;  beeide  whom  there  is  no  Saviour ;  who  alone  isajdiiLir. 
18  the  hope  of  Israel^  and  Saviour  thereof  in  time  jer.  ^y.'s.' 
of  trouble  f  we  now  having  great  cause  to  pray  with 
our  Lord's  disciples  in  the  storm,  Lord,  save  us,  we  ^^^^  ^i* 
pensh. 

Upon  such  considerations,  and  others  whereof  I 
suppose  you  are  sufficiently  apprehensive,  we  now 
especially  are  obliged  earnestly  to  pray  for  our  king, 
that  God  in  mercy  would  preserve  his  royal  person, 
and  inspire  his  mind  with  light,  and  endue  his  heart 
with  grace,  and  in  all  things  bless  him  to  us,  to  be 
a  repairer  of  our  breaches ^  and  a  restorer  tf  paths  'ml  ivi"- 
to  dwell  t»;  so  that  under  him  we  may  lead  a 
quiet  Itfe  in  all  godliness  and  honesty ^ 

I  have  done  with  the  first  duty,  {prayer  for 
kings;)  upon  which  I  have  the  rather  so  largely 
insisted,  because  it  is  very  seasonable  to  our  present 
condition. 

II.  The  other  {thanksgiving)  I  shaH  but  touch, 
and  need  not  perhaps  to  do  more.     For, 

1.  As  to  general  inducements,  they  are  the  same, 
(Mr  very  like  to  those  which  are  for  prayer  ;  it  being 
plain,  that  whatever  we  are  concerned  to  pray  for, 
when  we  want  it,  that  we  are  bound  to  thank  God 
fin*,  when  he  vouchsafeth  to  bestow  it.  And  if  com- 
mon charity  should  dispose  us  to  resent  the  good  of 
princes  with  complacence  ;  if  their  welfare  be  a  pub- 
lic benefit ;  if  ourselves  are  interested  in  it,  and  par- 
take great  advantages  thereby  ;  if  in  equity  and  in- 
genuity we  are  bound  to  seek  it ;  then,  surely,  we 

T  2 
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SERM.  are  much  engaged  to  thank  God,  the  bountiful  do^ 
^'      nor  of  it,  for  his  goodness  in  conferring  it. 

2.  As  for  particular  motives,  suiting  the  present 
occasion,  I  need  not  by  information  or  impression  of 
them  further  to  stretch  your  patience ;  seeing  you 
cannot  be  ignorant  or  insensible  of  the  grand  bene- 
fits by  the  divine  goodness  bestowed  on  our  king,  and 
on  ourselves,  which  this  day  we  are  bound  with  all 
grateful  acknowledgment  to  commemorate.  Where- 
fore, instead  of  reciting  trite  stories,  and  urging  ob- 
vious reasons,  (which  a  small  recollection  will  sug- 
gest to  you,)  I  shall  only  request  you  to  join  with 
me  in  the  practice  of  the  duty,  and  in  acclamation 
of  praise  to  Grod.  .  Even  so 
I  Kings  i.  Blessed  be  God,  who  hath  given  to  us  so  gracious 
^*  and  benign  a  prince,  (the  experiments  of  whose  cle- 

mency and  goodness  no  history  can  parallel,)  to  sit 
on  the  throne  of  his  blessed  father  and  renowned 
ancestors, 
^e^m^*  Blessed  be  Grod,  who  hath  protected  him  in  so 
23, 23.  many  encounters,  hath  saved  him  from  so  many 
dangers  and  snares,  hath  delivered  him  from  so 
great  troubles. ' 

Blessed  be  God,  who  in  so  wonderful  a  manner, 
by  such  miraculous  trains  of  providence,  did  reduce 
him  to  his  country,  and  reinstate  him  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  rights ;  thereby  vindicating  his  own  just 
Ps.  xcviii.  providence,  declaring  his  salvation^  and  openly 
shewing  his  righteousness  in  the  sight  ofaU  peo^ 
pie. 

Blessed  be  God,  who  in  him  and  with  him  did 
restore  to  us  our  ancient  good  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, our  laws  and  liberties,  our  peace  and  quiet ; 
rescuing  us  from  lawless  usurpations  and  tyrannical 
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yokes,  from  the  insultings  of  error  and  iniquity,  from  SERM. 
horrible  distractions  and  confusions.  ' 


Ever  blessed  be  God,  who  hath  turned  the  cap-  pmi.  cxxTi. 
tivity  of  Sum ;  hath  rabed  our  church  from  the  dust,  (iV  xzz. 
and  reestablished   the  sound  doctrine,  the  decent  ^^'^ 
order,  the  wholesome  discipline  thereof;   hath  re- 
stored true  religion  with  its  supports,  advantages, 
and  encouragements. 

Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath  granted  us  to  con- 
tinue these  sixteen  years  in  the  peaceable  fruition  of 
those  blessings. 

Praised  be   Crody  who  hath  not  cast  out  ourvux,ivr\. 
prayer f  nor  turned  his  mercy  from  us. 

I^sed  be  God,  who  hath  turned  our  heaviness  pud.  zxx. 
into  joyy  hath  put  off  our  sackcloth^  and  girded  ie«  "* 
with  gladness. 

Let  our  mouth  speak  the  praise  of  the  Lord ;  Pua.  czir. 
and  let  all  flesh  bless  his  holy  name  for  ever  and 
ever. 

The  Lord  liveth,  and  blessed  be  our  rock ;  and^Mi.  mw. 
let  the  God  of  our  salvation  be  exalted. 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who  onlyvuXAxi^. 
doeth  wondrous  things  ;  and  blessed  be  his  glori-^^'  '^' 
ous  name  for  ever ;  and  let  the  whole  earth  be  JilU 
ed  with  his  glory.  Amen,  and  amen. 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  from  ever-Paki.  cri. 
lasting  to  everlasting :  and  let  all  the  people  say,  ho^iz.  ]!' 
Amen.    Praise  ye  the  Lord.  i'chi^n'!' 

xvi.  S— -36. 
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Psalm  Ixiv.  9,  10. 

Afid  all  men  shall Jear^  and  shall  declare  the  ztork  of  God; 
Jbr  they  slwU  wisely  consider  of  his  doing.  The  righteous 
shall  be  glad  in  the  Lord^  and  shall  trust  in  him ;  andaU 
the  uprigfit  in  heart  sJujU  glory, 

SERM.  Xf  we  should  search  about  for  a  case  parallel  to  that 
which  we  do  now  commemorate,  we  should,  perhaps, 
hardly  find  one  more  patly  such  than  is  that  which 
is  implied  in  this  Psalm :  and  if  we  would  know  the 
duties  incumbent  on  us  in  reference  to  such  an  occa- 
sion, we  could  scarce  better  learn  them  otherwhere 
than  in  dur  text. 

With  attention  perusing  the  Psalm,  we  may  there- 
in observe,  that  its  great  author  was  apprehensive 
of  a  desperate  plot  by  a  confederacy  of  wicked  and 
spiteful  enemies,  with  great  craft  and  secrecy,  con- 

Psai.  Uiv.  trived  against  his  safety.  2%ey,  saith  he,  encou- 
rage  themselves  in  an  evil  tnatter :  they  commune 
of  laying  snares  privily ;  they  say ,  Who  shall  see 
them  ?  That  for  preventing  the  blow  threatened  by 
this  design,  (whereof  he  had  some  glimpse,  or  some 
presumption,  grounded  upon  the  knowledge  of  their 
implacable  and  active  malice,)  he  doth  implore  di- 

P5ai.ixir.2.vine  protection  :  Hide  me,  saith  he,  from  the  *e- 
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cret  counsel  of  the  wickedyfrom  the  insurrection  o/'SERM. 
ike  workers  of  iniquity.  That  he  did  confide  in  God's     ^^' 
mercy  and  justice  for  the  seasonable  defeating,  for 
the  fit  avenging  their  machination  :  God,  saith  he,  Vene  7. 
ihaU  shoot  at  them  with  an  arrow ;  suddenly  shall 
they  be  wounded.     That  they  should  themselves  be- 
come the  detectoris  of  their  crime,  and  the  instru- 
ments  of  the  exemplary  punishment  due  thereto : 
They 9  addeth  he,  shall  make  their  own  tongue  toveneS. 
fall  upon  themselves :   all  that  see  them  shall  fiee 
away. 

Such  was  the  case ;  the  which  unto  what  passage 
in  the  history  it  doth  relate,  or  whether  it  belongeth 
to  any  we  have  recorded,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  de- 
termine. Expositors  commonly  do  refer  it  to  the 
designs  of  Saul  upon  David's  life.  But  this  seeming 
purely  conjecture,  not  founded  upon  any  express 
words,  or  pr^nant  intimations  in  the  text,  I  shall 
leave  that  inquiry  in  its  own  uncertainty.  It  suffic- 
eth  to  make  good  its  pertinency,  that  there  was  such 
a  mischievous  conspiracy,  deeply  projected,  against 
David ;  (a  very  great  personage,  in  whose  safety  the 
public  state  of  God's  people  was  principally  concern- 
ed ;  he  being  then  king  of  Israel,  at  least  in  desig- 
nation, and  therefore  in  the  precedent  Psalm,  endited  P«ai.uiii, 
in  Saul's  time,  is  so  styled ;)  from  the  peril  whereof 
he  by  the  special  providence  of  God  was  rescued, 
with  the  notable  disappointment  and  grievous  con- 
fusion of  those  who  managed  it.  The  which  case  (at 
least  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree)  beareth  a  plain  re- 
semblance to  that  which  lieth  before  us. 

And  the  duties,  which  upon  that  occasion  are  sig- 
nified to  concern  people  then,  do  no  less  now  sort  to 
us ;  the  which,  as  they  lie  couched  in  our  text,  are 
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SERM.  these:  1.  Wisely  to  consider  Ch^s  doing;  2.  To 
^'  fear ;  3.  To  declare  God's  work;  4.  To  be  glad  in 
the  Lord ;  5.  To  trust  in  God ;  6.  To  glory.  OT 
which  the  first  three  are  represented  as  more  gene- 
rally concerning  men ;  the  others  as  appertaining 
more  peculiarly  to  righteous  and  upright  persons. 

These  duties  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  somewhat 
to  explain  and  press,  in  a  manner  applicable  to  the 
present  case.  I  call  them  duties ;  and  to  warrant 
the  doing  so,  it  is  requisite  to  consider,  that  all  these 
particulars  may  be  understood  in  a  double  manner ; 
either  as  declarative  of  event,  or  as  directive  of 
practice  upon  such  emergencies. 

When  God  doth  so  interpose  his  hand,  as  signally 
to  check  and  confound  mischievous  enterprises,  it 
will  be  apt  to  stir  up  in  the  minds  of  men  an  appre- 
hension of  God's  special  providence,  to  strike  into 
their  hearts  a  dread  of  his  power  and  justice,  to  wring 
from  their  mouths  suitable  declarations  and  acknow- 
ledgments ;  and  particularly  then  good  men  will  be 
aflfected  with  pious  joy ;  they  will  be  encouraged  to 
confide  in  Grod,  they  will  be  moved  to  glory,  or  to 
express  a  triumphant  satisfaction  in  God's  proceed- 
ings. These  events  naturally  do  result  from  such 
providential  occurrences ;  for  production  of  these 
events  such  occurrences  are  purposely  designed ; 
and  accordingly  (where  men  are  not  by  profane 
opinions  or  affections  much  indisposed)  they  do  com- 
monly follow. 

But  yet  they  are  not  proposed  simply  as  events, 
but  also  as  matters  of  duty :  for  men  are  obliged 
readily  to  admit  such  impressions  upon  their  minds, 
hearts,  and  lives,  from  the  special  works  of  Provi- 
dence ;  they  are  bound  not  to  cross  those  natural 
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tendencies,  not  to  frustrate  those  wise  intents  of  God,  S  ERM. 
aiming  at  the  production  of  such  good  dispositions      ^' 
and  good  practices :  whence  if  those  effects  do  not 
arise,  as  often   notoriously   they  do  not  in   some 
persons,   men   thereby  do  incur   much  guilt  and 
blame. 

It  is  indeed  ordinary  to  represent  matter  of  duty 
in  this  way,  expressing  those  practices  consequent  in 
effect,  which  in  obligation  should  follow,  according 
to  Grod's  purpose,  and  the  nature  of  causes  ordered 
bj  him.     As  when,  for  instance,  God  in  the  law  had 
prescribed  duty,  and  threatened  sore  punishment  on 
tbe  disobedient,  it  is  subjoined,  And  all  the  people  peut.  zrii. 
AaU  hear,  and  fear ^  and  do  no  more  presump-l^^"' 
Uumsly :  the  meaning  is,  that  such  exemplary  pu^^ 
nishment  is  in  its  nature  apt,  and  its  design  tendeth 
to  produce  such  effects,  although  not  ever,  question- 
less, with  due  success,  so  as  to  prevent  all  transgres- 
sion of  those  laws.     So  also,  WTien^  saith  the  Pro-i8a.xxvi.9. 
phet,  thy  judgments  are  in  the  land,  the  inhabit^ 
ants  of  the  world  will  learn   righteousness :  the 
Sense  is,  that  divine  judgments  in  themselves  are  in- 
structive of  duty,  it  is  their  drift  to  inform  men 
therein,  and  men  ought  to  learn  that  lesson  from 
them ;   although  in  effect  divers  there  be,  whom  no 
O  udgments  can  make  wiser  or  better ;   such  as  those 
K}i  whom  in  the  same  Prophet  it  is  said,  The  people  i«a.  ix.  13. 
4umeth  not  unto  him  that  smiteth  them  ;  and  in  an- 
other. In  vain  have  I  smitten  your  children,  they  jer.  n.  so, 
received  no    correction.     As  therefore  frequently  Neh'.u.  29. 
otherwTiere,  so  also  here  this  kind  of  expression  may 
be  taken  chiefly  to  import  duty.     To  begin  then  with 
the  first  of  these  duties. 

1.  We  are  upon  such  occasions  obliged  wisely  to 
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S  £  RM.  consider  (or,  as  the  Greek  rendereth  it,  awdmt,  to 

^^'     der stand,  or  toperceive,  as  our  old  translation  hadi 

^™^  it)  Gods  doing.     This  I  put  in  the  first  place,  as 

0tninMn  rk  previous  in  nature,  and  influential  upon  the  rest : 

wtHfimrm.    ^y^^^^^  (although  iu  thc  Hebrew  it  be  knit  to  the 

rest,  as  they  all  are  to  one  another,  by  the  conjunc- 
tive particle  ve,  and,  yet)  we  do  translate  it  casually. 
For  they  shall  wisely  consider,  for  they  shall  per^ 
ceive ;  because  indeed  without  duly  considering  and 
rightly  understanding  such  occurrences  to  proceed 
from  God,  none  of  the  other  acts  can  or  will  be  per- 
formed :  attentive  consideration  is  needful  to  beget 
knowledge  and  persuasion ;  these  to  breed  affection 
and  practice. 

There  are  many  who,  in  such  cases,  are  nowise 
apprehensive  of  God's  special  providence,  or  affected 
with  it ;  because  they  do  not  consider,  or  do  not  con- 
sider wisely  and  intelligently. 

Some  are  very  inobservant  and  careless  in  regard 
to  things  of  this  nature ;  so  drowsy  and  heedless,  as 
not  to  attend  to  whatever  passeth,  or  to  mind  what 
God  acteth  in  the  world :  such  as  those  of  whom 
isa.  V.  13.  the  Prophet  saith.  The  harp,  and  the  viol,  the  tO' 
5.x.  4.  hret,  and  pipe,  and  wine,  are  in  their  Jeasts:  but 
they  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord,  nor  the 
operation  of  his  hands  :  that  is,  their  minds  are  so 
amused  by  wanton  divertisements,  their  hearts  are  so 
immersed  in  sensual  enjoyments,  as  nowise  to  ob- 
serve the  most  notable  occurrences  of  Providence. 

Others  (although  they  do  ken  and  regard  what  is 
done,  as  matter  of  news,  or  story,  entertaining  curio- 
sity and  talk  :  yet)  out  of  sloth  or  stupidity  do  little 
consider  it,  or  study  whence  it  springeth ;  content- 
ing themselves  with  none,  or  with  any  superficial 
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aooouDt  which  fancy  or  appearance  saggesteth :  like  SERM. 
beasts  they  do  take  in  things  obvious  to  their  sense,     ^^' 
and  perhaps  stand  gazing  on  them ;  but  do  not  make 
any  careful  reflection,  or  inquiry  into  their  original 
causes  and  reasons ;  taking  (as  a  dog,  when  he  biteth 
the  stone  flung  at  him,  or  as  a  child  that  is  angry 
with  the  1<^  he  falleth  on)  whatever  appeareth  next 
to  be  the  principal  cause :  such  as  the  Psalmist  again 
toucheth,  when  he  saith,  A  brutish  man  knowethFnUzdie. 
natf  neither  doth  afoot  understand  this:  and  as 
he  doth  acknowledge  himself  on  one  occasion  to 
have  been ;  So  foolish  was  /,  and  ignorant ;  I  u)as?nL  izxm. 
as  a  beast  before  thee.  ^'' 

Others  pretend  to  consider  much,  and  seem  very 
inquisitive ;  yet  (being  misguided  by  vain  prejudices 
or  fbul  affections)  do  not  consider  wisely,  or  well  un- 
derstand these  matters ;  the  result  of  their  care  and 
study  about  them  being  to  father  them  on  wrong 
causes,  ascribing  them  to  the  mere  conduct  and 
agency  oi  visible  causes,  hurried  by  a  necessary 
swinge,  or  rolling  on  by  a  casual  fluctuation  of 
things ;  not  descrying  God's  hand  in  them,  but  pro- 
&nely  discarding  and  disclaiming  it :  such  as  those 
in  the  Psalms,  who  so  reflected  on  Providence  as 
to  say.  How  doth  God  know  ?  and  is  there  knaw"  ^^^'  i.xziit. 
ledge  in  the  Most  High  ?  The  Lord  doth  not  see,  V.'^u^'  ^' 
neither  doth  the  God  of  Jacob  regard  it ;  such  as 
hath  been  the  brood  of  Epicurean  and  profane  consi- 
derers  in  all  times,  who  have  earnestly  plodded,  and 
strained  their  wits,  to  exclude  God  from  any  inspec- 
tion or  influence  upon  our  affairs. 

Some  indeed  there  have  been  so  very  dull  and 
stupid,  or  so  perverse  and  profane,  as  not  to  discern . 
God's  hand,  when  it  was  fnade  bare,  raised  «jp>£j'^;*8 
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SERM.  and  stretched  out  in  the  achievement  of  most  prodi- 
^^'    gious  works ;  not  to  read  Providence,  when  set  forth 
Dent.  xxTi.  in  the  largest  and  fairest  print :   such  as  those  of 
i8a.zzvi.ii.whom  it  is  said  in  the  Psalm,  ^  Our  fathers  under* 
thy  hand  is  stood  Tiot  thy  wouders  in  Egypt ;  and  those  of  whom 
Si^i^S'    it  is  observed  in  the  Gospel,  ^  Though  he  had  done 
fpJT'*^'*^  wiawy  miracles  before  them^  yet  they  believed 
9.  not:   such  as  the  mutinous  people,  who,  although 

^7^  '  *  they  beheld  ^  the  earth  swallowing  up  Korah  with 
3a!  35  .'41?^^  complices,  and  afire  from  the  Lord  consuming 
the  men  that  offered  incense ;  yet  presently  did  fall 
a  charging  Moses  and  Aaron,  saying,  Ye  have  mi- 
ed  the  people  of  the  Lord.  No  wonder  then,  if 
many  do  not  perceive  the  same  hand,  when  it  is 
wrapped  up  in  a  complication  with  inferior  causes ; 
when  it  is  not  lifted  up  so  high,  or  so  far  extended 
in  miraculous  performances. 

The  special  providence  of  God  in  events  here  ef- 
fected or  ordered  by  him,  is  indeed  commonly  not 
discernible  without  good  judgment  and  great  care ; 
it  is  not  commonly  impressed  upon  events  in  charac- 
ters so  big  and  clear,  as  to  be  legible  to  every  eye, 
or  to  any  eye  not  endued  with  a  sharp  perspicacy, 
not  applying  an  industrious  heedfulness :  the  tracts 
thereof  are  too  fine  and  subtile  to  be  descried  by  a 
dim  sight,  with  a  transient  glance,  or  upon  a  gross 
view :  it  is  seldom  so  very  conspicuous,  that  persons 
incredulous,  or  any-wise  indisposed  to  admit  it,  can 
easily  be  convinced  thereof,  or  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge it:  it  is  often  (upon  many  accounts, 
from  many  causes)  very  obscure,  and  not  easily 
discernible  to  the  most  sagacious,  most  watchful, 
most  willing  observers.  For,  the  instruments  of 
Providence  being  free  agents,  acting  with   unac- 
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^1  cooDtable.  variety,  nothing  can  happen  which  may  SERIiL 
>^|  oot  be  imputed  to  them  with  some  colourable  pre-     ^^' 
tence.    Divine  and  human  influences  are  so  twisted 
and  knit  together,  that  it  is  hard  to  sever  them. 
The  manner  of  divine  efficacy  is  so  very  soft  and 
gentle,  that  we  cannot  easily  trace  its  footsteps. 
God  designeth  not  commonly  to  exert  his  hand  in 
a  notorious  way,  but  often  purposely  doth  conceal 
it    Whereas  also  it  is  not  fit  to  charge  upon  Ood's 
special  hand  of  providence  any  event,  wherein  spe- 
cial ends  of  wisdom  or  goodness  do  not  shine ;  it  is 
often  hard  to  discover  such  ends,  which  usually  are 
wrapped  in  perplexities:  because  God  acteth  vari- 
ously, (according  to  circumstances  of  things,  and 
the  disposition,  capacity,  or  state  of  objects,)  so  as 
to  do  the  same  thing  for  different  ends,  and  different 
things  for  the  same  end :  because  there  are  different 
ends,  unto  which  Providence  in  various  order  and 
measure  hath  regard,  which  our  short  and  narrow 
prospect  cannot  reach :  because  God,  in  prosecution 
of  his  ends,  is  not  wont  to  proceed  in  the  most  di- 
rect and  compendious  way;  but  windeth  about  in 
a  large  circuit,  enfolding  many  concurrent  and  sub- 
ordinate designs :  because  the  expediency  of  things 
to  be  permitted  or  performed  doth  not  consist  in 
single  acts  or  events,  but  in  many  conspiring  to  one 
Common  end:   because  we   cannot  apprehend  the 
consequences,  nor  balance  the  conveniences  of  things 
in  order  to  good  ends :  because  we  are  apt  to  mea- 
sure things  by  their  congruity  to  our  opinions,  ex- 
pectations, and  affections:   because  many  proceed- 
ings of  God  depend  upon  grounds  inaccessible  to 
our  apprehension;  such  as  his  own  secret  decrees, 
the  knowledge  of  men's  thoughts,  close  purposes. 
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SERM.  clandestine  designs,  true  qualifications  and  merits; 
^^-  his  prescience  of  contingent  events,  and  what  the 
result  wiU  be  from  the  combination  of  numberless 
causes :  because  sometimes  he  doth  act  in  methods 
of  wisdom,  and  by  rules  of  justice,  surpassing  our 
capacity  to  knon^,  either  from  the  finiteness  of  our 
nature,  or  the  feebleness  of  our  reason,  pr  the  mean- 
ness of  our  state  and  circumstances  here :  because 
all  the  divine  administration  of  affairs  hath  no  com- 
plete determination  or  final  issue  here;  that  being 
reserved  to  the  great  day  of  reckoning  and  judg- 
ment. It  is  further  also  expedient  that  many  occur- 
rences should  be  puzzling  to  us,  to  quash  our  pre- 
sumption, to  exercise  our  faith,  to  quicken  our  in- 
dustry, to  engage  us  upon  adoring  that  wisdom 
which  we  cannot  comprehend.  Upon  such  ac- 
counts, for  such  causes,  (which  time  will  not  give 
me  leave  to  explain  and  exemplify,)  the  special  pro- 
vidence of  God  is  often  cloudy,  is  seldom  so  dear, 
that  without  great  heed  and  consideration  we  can 
perceive  it.  But  however  to  do  so  is  plainly  our 
duty ;  and  therefore  possible. 

For  our  reason  was  not  given  us  to  be  idle  upon 
so  important  occasions;  or  that  we  should  be  as 
brute  spectators  of  what  God  doeth.  He  surely  in 
the  governance  of  his  noblest  creature  here  disco- 
vereth  his  being,  and  displayeth  his  attributes :  we 
Psai.!.!.  therefore  carefully  should  observe  it.  He  thereby 
I  J.  (and  no  otherwise  in  a  public  way)  doth  continually 

speak^  and  signify  to  us  his  mind :  and  fit  it  is,  that 
we  his  subjects  should  hear,  should  attend  to  the 
least  intimations  of  his  pleasure.  To  him  thence 
glory  should  accrue,  the  which  who  but  we  can  ren- 
der ?  and  that  we  may  render  it,  we  must  know  the 
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grounds  of  it.  In  fine,  for  the  support  of  God's  king-  SERM. 
dom,  for  upholding  the  reverence  due  to  his  admin-  ^^' 
istratioo  of  justice  among  us,  it  is  requisite,  that  by 
apparent  dispensation  of  recompenses  duty  should 
be  encouraged,  and  disobedience  checked :  very  fool- 
ish therefore  we  must  be,  if  .we  regard  not  such  dis- 
pensations. 

So  reason   dictateth,  and  holy   scripture   more 
{dainly  dedareth  our  obligation  to  consider  and  per- 
oeive  God's  doings.     To  do  so  is  recommended  to 
us  as  a  singular  point  of  wisdom:   Whoso  is  wise,Ps.imu^. 
and  will  deserve  these  things^  they  shall  under- 
stand  the  lovinglnndness  of  the  Lord.     Let  him  jer.  ix,  24. 
that  glorieth  glory  in  this,  that  he  understandeth 
and  knaweth  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord,  which  exer- 
eise  lavingkindness J  judgment f  and  righteousness 
in  the  earth.     Who  is  wise?  and  he  shall  under^Hos,xir.9. 
stand  these  things ;  prudent  ?  and  he  shaU  know 
them.    For  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  rights  &c. 
We  are  vehemently  provoked  thereto :  Understandf?stii.xciTjs. 
ye  brutish  among  the  people ;  and,  ye  fools,  when 
will  ye  he  wise?  They  are  reproved  for  neglect 
and  defailance,  who  do  not  regard  the  work  of  the  vwx.xxm\. 
Lord,  nor  the  operation  of  his  hand.     The  not|ia%^i2. 
discerning  Providence  is  reproached  as  a  piece  ofFj^^j^JJ^^' 
shameful  folly;  A  brutish  man  knaweth  not,  nei-y-^    ^ 

•'  Lord,  whea 

ther  doth  a  fool  understand :  and  of  woful  pravity ;  thy  hand  is 
^  O  ye  hypocrites,  ye  can  discern  the  face  of  the  they  ^11 
sty;  but  how  is  it  that  ye  cannot  discern  thism^i^'^^ 
time  ?  To  contemplate  and  study  Providence  is  the  Mattxvi.3. 
practice  of  good  meii.  I  will  meditate  ofi  all  thy  ^^-^7^^- 
works,  saith  the  Psalmist,  chiefly  respecting  works  Psai.  cxi.  2. 
of  this  kind :  and,  The  works  of  the  Lord  are 
great,  sought  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure 
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SERM*  therein.    It  is  a  fit  matter  of  devotion,  warranted 
^'     by  the  practice  of  good  men,  to  implore  God's  mani^ 
pmi.  xciT.  festation  of  his  justice  and  power  this  way.  O  Lard 
"'  **         God,  to  whom  vengeance  helongeth,  shew  thysey^i 
lift  up  thyself^  thou  Judge  of  the  earth.     It  is 
Pttd.  ix.  16.  God's  manner  hereby  to  notify  himself.     JT^  JLotrd 
is  known  by  the  judgment  that  he  executeth.    He 
Pkai.  dx.    for  this  very  purpose  doth  interpose  his  hand ;  that 
^^*  men  may  know  it  is  his  hand,  and  that  the  Lard 

Jm.  zii.  20.  ^^'^  ^ra^  it ;  that,  as  it  is  in  Esay,  they  may  see, 
(Eaek.  vu.  ^^^  know^  and  consider,  and  understand  together, 
that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  done  this,  and  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  hath  created  it.    *  He  manag- 
eth  things  so  that  men  may  be  brought  to  know, 
may  be  induced  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and 
P8.I1X.  13.  his  equity  in  the  management  thereof;   that  they 
ixviil's/  '  "fnay  know  that  he,  whose  name  is  Jehovah,  is  the 
"'Most  High  over  all  the  earth :  that  they  may  say, 
Verily  there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous :  verily 
there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  the  earth.     In  fine, 
the  knowledge  of  God's  special  providence  is  fre- 
quently represented  as  a  mean  of  nourishing  our 
faith  and  hope  in  him,  as  a  ground  of  thankfulness 
and  praise  to  him,  as  an  incentive  of  the  best  affec- 
,        tions  (of  holy  joy,  and  humble  fear,  and  hearty  love) 
toward  him :  wherefore  we  ought  to  seek  it,  and  we- 
may  attain  it. 

There  are  consequently  some  distinctive  marks  of 
characters  by  which  we  may  perceive  God's  hand  z 
and  such  may  these  be  which  follow,  (drawn  fmn 
the   special   nature,  manner,  adjuncts,  and   cons^ 

*  God  thereby  doth  support  and  encourage  good  men. 

He  doth  thereby  convince  and  confound  ill  men.  Ps.  ix.  19,  ao* 

He  thereby  doth  instruct  all  men.     Isa.  xxvi.  9. 
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of  events:)  upon  which  may  be  graimded  SERM. 
darative  of  special  providence,  such  iB^^x^bm-  ^' 
rill  hold,  although  sometimes  they  mai/  adU 
options,  and  should  be  warily  applied. 
le  wonderful  strangeness  of  events,  compared 
3  ordinary  course  of  things,  or  the  natural  in- 
of  causes ;  when  effects  are  performed  by  no 
neans,  or  by  means  disproportionate,  imsuit- 
)ugnant  to  the  effect.  Sometimes  groat'M- 
re  achieved,  mighty  forces  are  discomfited, 
uctures  are  demolished,  designs  backed  with 
ntages  of  wit  and  strength  are  confounded, 
ows  how,  by  no  considerable  means  that  ap- 
ature  rising  up  in  arms  against  them ;  panic 
sing  on  the  abettors  of  them;  dissensions 
icheries  springing  up  among  the  actors ;  sud- 
ths  snatching  away  the  principal  instruments 
.    As,  when  the  stars  in  their  course  Jbught^'^^-'^'ip. 

Sisera:  when  the  winds  and  skies  became  Dei,  ▼.  26. 
les  to  Theodosius :  when  the  Lord  thunder^  J©.*"  ^"' 
a  great  thunder  upon  the  Phdlis^nes^  ^'*^i4^,*i°5."" 
ted  them,  and  they  were  smitten   hefore'^^^^'^'^' 
when  the  Lord  made  the  host  of  Syrians  ^f^^w.  s- 
a  noise  of  chariots,  of  horses,  of  a  great  a  Chr.  xx. 
whence  they  arose  and  fled :  when  the  chil^  ^^' 
Ammon  and  Moab  stood  up  against  the  in^ 
ts  of  mount  Seir,  utterly  to  slay  and  destroy 
md  when  they  had  made  an  end  of  the  in- 
is  of  Seir,  every  one  helped  to  destroy  an^ 
ivhen  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  forth  and 
I  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  185,000  men ;  2K\n^Ti\x, 
en  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  be-^^' 
y  were  all  dead  corpses :  when  the  mighty 

f  Antiochus  was,  as  it  is  said,  to  be  broken 

\r,  VOL.  I.  u 
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SERM.  without  hands:  and  when,  as  it  is  foretold,  a  stone 
cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands  should  break 
Dan.  viii.  ifi  pieces  the  iron^  the  hrass^  the  clay^  the  silver^ 
and  the  gold.  Such  events  do  speak  God  to  be 
their  cause,  by  his  invisible  efficacy  supplying  the 
defect  of  apparent  means. 

^So  likewise,  when  by  weak  forces  great  feats 
are  accomplished,  and  impotency  triumpheth  over 
Tsa.  xiix.  might ;  when,  as  the  Prophet  saith,  the  captives  of 
the  mighty  are  taken  away^  and  the  prey  of  the 
Josh,  xxuL  terrible  is  delivered:  when  one  man,  as  is  pro- 
LeV.xxFi.8.mised,  doth  chase  a  thousand^  and  two  put  ten 
.^o."  ^^^^^' thousand  to  flight:  when  a  *  stripling,  furnished 
xviifv°4o.  ^"'y  yf'itYi  faith  and  a  pebble,  shall  knock  down  a 
Jiidg.vu.7.  monstrous  £nant,  armed  with  a  helmet  of  brass  and 

I  Sam.  XIV.  o  ' 

6-  a  coat  of  mail,  with  a  huge  target,  sword,  and  spear: 

xiv.  II.  xx.when  successes  arrive  like  those  recorded  in  scrip- 
■  Chron.    ture  under  the  conduct  of  Joshua,  Gideon,  Jonathan, 
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Asa,  Jehosaphat ;  wherein  very  small  forces  by  un- 
couth means  did  subdue  formidable  powers :  this 
doth  argUe  that  God  doth  interpose ;  with  whom,  as 
I  Sam.xiv.it  is  Said,  it  is  all  ofie  to  save  by  many^  or  by  Jew, 
2Cor.xii.9.«wrf  thosc  that  have  710  power;  whose  power  is 
xxxvllS.'  Vs.p^rfected  in  weakness ;  who  breaketh  the  arm  of^ 
xxxvii.'ii.  '^^  wicked,  and  weakeneth  the  strength  of  the 
"s  ^ixxvi  ^^S^^y*  ^"^  delivereth  the  poor  from  him  that  is- 
s )  too  strong  for  him. 

•  Horn.  od.      a  Also,  whcn  great  policy  and  craft  do  effect  no— 

id^^  vcr  II  ^  

thing,  but  are  blasted  of  themselves,  or  baffled  bjr 
simplicity :  when  cunningly-laid  designs  are  soon 
thwarted  and  overturned:  when  most  perspicacious 
and  profound  counsellors  are  so  blinded,  or  so  in- 

^  Vid.  Artabani  Orat.  apud  Herod.  Polymn.  pag.  246.  Horn.  II. 
flr.  ver.  688. 
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iktuated,  as  to  mistake  in  plain  cases,  to  oversee  SERM. 
things  most  obvious  and  palpable:   when  profane,     ^^' 
malicious,  subtle,  treacherous  politicians   (such  as'Sam.zr. 
Abimelech,  Achitophel,   Haman,    Sejanus,    Stilico,  Rnffinnt, 
Borgia,  with  many  like  occurring  in  story)  are  not  d'Anm, 
only  supplanted  in  their  wicked  contrivances,  but^J"™^ 
dismally  chastised  for  them:   the  occurrences  do 
more  than  insinuate  divine  wisdom  to  intervene, 
countermining  and  confounding  such  devices.     For 
be  it  is,  who,  as  the  scripture  telleth  us,  maieth  M^ita.zUr.s5.  ' 
diviners  mad;  tumeth  wise  men  backward,  andJohr.ii, 
maketh  their  knowledge  Jbolish ;  disappointeth  ^A^(p^zzziU. 
devices  of  the  crafty ;  so  that  their  hands  cannot  ^^}^^^^ 
per/brm  their  enterprise ;  taketh  the  wise  in  their  ^^^^ 
(mm  craftiness^  and  tumeth  down  the  counsel  of 
ikejroward  headUmg. 

Whenever  a  just  cause  or  honest  design,  without 
any  support  or  succour  of  worldly  means,  (without 
authority,  power,  wit,  learning,  eloquence,)  doth 
against  all  opposition  of  violence  and  art  prevail ; 
this  signifieth  him  to  yield  a  special  countenance 
and  aid  thereto,  who,  to  depress  hum'an  pride,  and 
advance  his  own  glory,  hath  chosen  the  Jbolish  i  Cor.  i.  27, 
things  of  the  world  to  conjound  the  wise ;  and 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
things  that  are  mighty ;  and  base  things  of  the 
world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  and  things 
that  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are : 
(that  are  with  us  in  most  request  and  esteem.) 

Again,  when   plots,  with   extreme  caution   and 
secrecy  contrived   in  darkness  are   by  improbable 
means,  by  unaccountable   accidents,  disclosed   and 
brought  to  light ;  a  bird  of  the  air,  as  the  Wise  Eccies.  x. 
Man  speaketh,  telling  the  matter;  the  stones  in  MeHAb.H.  n. 

u2 
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SERM.  waUy  as  it  is  in  the  Prophet,  crying  otf#  Treason. 
^^'  The  king  cannot  sleep :  to  divert  him  the  chronicle 
is  called  for ;  Mordecai's  service  is  there  pitched  on ; 
an  inquiry  is  made  concerning  his  recompense ;  ho- 
nour is  decreed  him  ;  so  doth  Haman's  cruel  device 
come  out.  Pity  seizeth  on  a  pitiless  heart  toward 
one  among  a  huge  number  of  innocents  devoted  to 
slaughter :  that  he  may  be  saved,  a  letter  must  be 
sent :  in  that,  words  inserted  suggesting  the  manner 
of  execution ;  that  carried  to  the  wise  king,  who 
presently  smelleth  it  out :  so  this  day's  plot  was  dis* 

(Pt.czzi.4.)  covered.  Such  events,  whence  can  they  well  pro* 
ceed,  but  from  the  all-piercing  and  ever  watchfid 

.lob  zxziT.  care  of  him,  whose  eyesj  as  Elihu  said,  are  upon 
the  ways  of  man^  and  he  seeth  all  his  goings  ? 

Jobxxyi.6.  There  is  no  darkness  nor  shadow  of  death,  where 

Ps.  cxxxii.  ...  . 

2/&C.     '  the  workers  of  iniquity  shall  hide  themselves:  for 
\mo%ix.\,heU  is  naked  before  him,  and  destruction  hath  no 
covering. 

Also,  when  ill  men  by  their  perverse  wiliness  do 
notably  befool  and  ensnare  themselves,  laying  trains, 
to  blow  up  their  own  designs,  involving  themselves 
in  that  ruin  and  mischief  into  which  they  studied 
iSam.znU.to  draw  others ;  as  when  Saul,  exposing  David's  life 
^^'  to  hazard,  increaseth  his  honour;  when  the  Per- 

Dan.  Ti.  24.  sian  nobles,  incensing  the  king  against  Daniel,  do 
occasion  his  growth  in  favour,  with  their  own  de- 
struction; when  Haman,  by  contriving  to  destroy 
God's  people,  doth  advance  them,  and  rearing  a 
gallows  for  Mordecai,  doth  prepare  it  for  himself: 
when  it  happeneth  according  to  those  passages  in 
F'Rai.x.  2.  ^Yie  Psalms,  the  wicked  are  taken  in  the  devices 
XXXV.  8.     that  they  imagined ;  in  the  net  which  they  hid  is 
Psai.vii.  1$.  their  own  foot  taken :  He  made  a  pit  and  digged 

Ivii.  6. 
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U^  and  uJbUen  into  the  ditch  which  he  made :  His  SERM. 
mischief  shall  return  upon  his  own  head^  and  his     ^^' 
violent  dealings  shall  come  upon  his  own  pate t^^^-"^-^^' 
these  are  pregnant  evidences  of  God's  just  and  wise 
providence;  for  the  Lord  is  known  hy  the  judg-i^^-hi'i^. 
ment  that  he  executeth ;  the  wicked  is  snared  in 
the  work  qfhis  own  hand. 

All  such  occurrences,  containing  in  them  some- 
what, if  not  downrightly  miraculous,  yet  very  ad- 
mirable, in  like  manner  deflecting  from  the  stream 
of  human  affairs,  as  miracles  do  surmount  the  course 
of  nature,  most  reasonably  may,  most  justly  should, 
be  ascribed  to  the  special  operation  of  him,  who  only  fbAuoIaS. 
doeth  wonderful  things. 

8.  Another  character  of  special  Providence  is,  the 
seasonableness  and  suddenness  of  events.  When 
that,  which  in  itself  is  not  ordinary,  nor  could  well 
be  expected,  doth  fall  out  happily,  in  the  nick  of  an 
exigency,  for  the  relief  of  innocence,  the  encourage- 
ment of  goodness,  the  support  of  a  good  cause,  the 
furtherance  of  any  good  purpose ;  (so  that  there  is 
occasion  to  acknowledge  with  the  Prophet,  7%oti  isa.  iziv.  3. 
didst  terrible  things,  that  we  looked  not  for  i)  this 
is  a  shrewd  indication  that  God's  hand  is  then  con- 
cerned ;  not  only  the  event  being  notable,  but  the 
connection  thereof  with  circumstances  of  need  being 
more  admirable. 

Thus  in  time  of  distress  and  despondency,  when 

a  man  is  utterly  forlorn,  and  destitute  of  all  visible 

relief,  when,  as  the  Psalmist  speaketh,  refuge  faiU  ps.  cxiu.  4. 

eth  him,  and  no  man  careth  for  his  soul :  if  then 

ivKoipog  /3o^€ia,  an  opportune  succour  doth  arrive ;  (p».  xiiv. 

he  is  then  unreasonable  and  ingrateful,  if  he  doth  ^^'12  ,2^ 

not  avow  a  special  Providence,  and  thankfully  as- 

u3 
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SERM.  cribe  that  event  unto  him  who  is  our  r^/kge  and 

^^'     strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble ;  ■ «  strength 

Heb.iv.  16./0  the  poor  J  a  strength  to  the  needy  in  his  distress^ 

iz.  9.  ziir.  a  refuge  from  the  stormy  a  shadow  from  the  heat ; 

39!«Hi!s.^<A^  hope  oflsraely  and  the  Saviour  thereof  in 

iviu.  e!'    ^^^  of  trouble.  This  is  that,  for  which,  in  the  ^  107th 

•isa.  xxM-  Psalm,  the  divine  goodness  is  so  magnificently  cele- 

^  Jer.  xiv.  bratcd ;  this  is  the  burden  of  that  pathetical  rapture. 

Job  zzxiii.  whcrcin  we  by  repeated  wishes  and  exhortations  are 

< Pmi. cvii. iiistigated  to  bless  God;  his  wonderfully  relieving 

8. 15. 21.   ^j^g  children  of  men  in  their  need  and  distress :  this 

is  that,  which  Grod  himself  in  the  Prophet  represent- 

eth  as  a  most  satisfactory  demonstration  of  his  provi- 

fta.  xU.  17,  dence.     When  the  poor  and  needy  seek  water ,  and 

there  is  none^  and  their  tongue  faileth  for  thirsty 

I  the  Lord  will  hear  them^  I  the  God  of  Jacob 

will  not  forsake  them  :  I  will  open  rivers  in  high 

places,  and  fountains  in  the  midst  qf  the  valleys, 

&c.  that  they  may  see,  and  know,  and  consider, 

and  understand  together,  that  the  hand  of  the 

Lord  hath  done  this,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 

hath  created  it. 

So  also,  when  pestilent  enterprises,  managed  by 
close  fraud  or  by  impetuous  violence,  are  brought  to 
a  head  and  come  near  to  the  point  of  being  executed ; 
the  sudden  detection  or  seasonable  obstruction  of 
them  do  argue  the  ever  vigilant  eye  and  the  all- 
powerful  hand  to  be  engaged :  God  ever  doth  see 
those  deceitful  workers  of  iniquity,  laying  their  mis- 
chief in  the  dark ;  he  is  always  present  at  their  ca- 
bals and  clandestine  meetings,  wherein  they  brood 
upon  it.  He  often  doth  suffer  it  to  grow  on  to  a 
pitch  of  maturity,  till  it  be  thoroughly  formed,  till  it 
be  readjr  to  be  hatched,  and  break  forth  in  its  mis- 
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diievous  effects;  then  in  a  trice  he  snappeth  and  SERM. 
cmsheth  it  to  nothing.     God  beholdeth  violent  men     ^^' 
setting  out  in  their  unjust  attempts,  he  letteth  them 
proceed  on  in  a  full  career,  until  they  reach  the  edge 
of  their  design  ;  then  instantly  he  checketh,  putteth 
in  a  spoke,  he  stoppeth,  he  tumbleth  them  down,  or 
tumeth  them  backward.     Thus  was  Haman's  plot  Endi.  iii. 
dashed,  when  he  had  procured  a  royal  decree,  when 
he  had  fixed  a  time,  when  he  had  issued  forth  letters 
to  destroy  God's  people.     Thus  was  Pharaoh  over- Exod.  xi?. 
whelmed,  when  he  had  just  overtaken  the  children 
of  Israel.     Thus  were  the  designs  of  Abimelech,  of 
Absalom,  of  Adonijah,  of  Sanballat  nipped.     Thus 
when  Sennacherib  with  an  unmatchable  host  had  en- 
camped against  Jerusalem,  and  had  to  appearance 
swallowed  it,  God  did  put  a  hook  into  his  nosCy  a^c^zKiogsxiz. 
turned  him  hack  into  his  own  land.     Thus  when  a  Mac.  ix. 
Antiochus  was  marching  on  furiously  to  accomplish  ^* 
his  threat  of  turning  Jerusalem  into  a  chamel,  a 
noisome  disease  did  intercept  his  progress.     Thus  Joseph. 

xviii  1 2 

when  the  profane  Caligula  did  mean  to  discharge  his 
bloody  rage  on  the  Jews,  for  refusing  to  worship  him, 
a  domestic  sword  did  presently  give  vent  to  his  re- 
vengeful breath.     Thus  also,  when  Julian   had  bychrysost. 
his  policy  and  authority  projected  to  overthrow  our  orat  2^ 
religion,  his  plot  soon  was   quashed,  and  his   life^"*  ^"*^ 
snapped  away  by  an  unknown  hand.     Thus,  when-  isa.  iix.  19. 
ever  the  enemy  doth  come  in  like  a  floods  (threaten- 
ing immediately  to  overflow  and  overturn  all  things,) 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  doth  lift  up  a  standard 
against  him ;  that  is,  God*s  secret  efficacy  doth  sud- 
denly restrain  and  repress  his  outrage.     This  usually  (Job 
is  the  method  of  divine  Providence.     God  could  pre-  ''**^"*'  *  ^'^ 
vent  the  beginnings  of  wicked  designs  ;  he  could  sup- 

u  4 
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SERM.  plant  them  in  thdr  first  onsets*' ;  he  could  any  where 

sufflaminate  and  subvert  them :  but  he  rather  wink- 

eth  for  a  time,  and  sufferetb  the  designers  to  go  on, 

till  they  are  ^mounted  to  the  top  of  confidence,  and 

good  people  are  cast  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  then  ^ami 

H'W'^f*  surprisingly,  unexpectedly  he  striketh    in 

with  effectual  succour;  so  declaring  how  vain  the 

presumption  is  of  impious  undertakers;  how  needfiil 

and  sure  his  protection  is  over  innocent  people ;  how 

much  reason  the  one  hath  to  dread  him,  and  the 

other  to  confide  in  him.     Then  is  God  seen,  then  his 

care  and  power  will  be  acknowledged,  when  he 

Pni.  cxxiT.  snatcheth  us  from  the  jaws  of  danger,  when  our 

^'  soul  doth  escape  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  qf  the 

fowler. 

3.  Another  character  of  special  Providence  is,  the 
great  utility  and  beneficialness  of  occurrences,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  public  state  of  things,  and  to 
great  personages,  in  whose  welfare  the  public  is 
much  concerned.  To  entitle  every  petty  chance 
that  arriveth  to  special  Providence  may  signify  light- 
ness ;  to  father  on  Ood  the  mischiefs  issuing  from 
our  sin  and  folly  may  savour  of  profaneness  :  but  to 
ascribe  every  ^  grand  and  beneficial  event  unto  his 
good  hand  hath  ever  been  reputed  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice,  s  It  hath  beeUf  saith  Balbus  in  Cicero,  a  com" 

Chrys.  ad  Olymp. 

^  "Ota*  MpwfHoB^t  troif  adSifif^  &c.    Ibid. 

^  Nec  Deus  intersit,  nisi  digDus  vindice  nodus 
Incident 

'  Magna  dii  curant,  parva  negligunt.     Cic.  ii.  de  NaU  Dear. 

B  Quicquid  magnam  udlitatem  generi  ndferret  humano,  id  non 
sine  divina  bonitate  erga  homines  fieri  arbitrabantur.  Gc.  de  Nat, 
Dear,  lib.  ii. 
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opiniou  among  the  ancients^  that  whatever  did  SERM. 
hrmg  great  benefit  to  mankind  was  never  done  with'    ^' 
imt  divine  goodness  toward  men.    And  well  might 
they  deem  it  so,  seeing  to  do  so  is  most  agreeable  to 
his  nature,  and  appertaining  to  his  charge,  and  may 
a{q)ear  to  be  so  by  good  argumentation  a  priori. 
For,  that  Grod  doth  govern  our  aJBTairs  may  be  de- 
duced from  his  essential  attributes ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, that  he  doth  in  especial  manner  order  these  things, 
which  are  the  most  proper  and  worthy  objects  of  his 
governance.     God  indeed  doth  not  disr^ard  any 
thing;  he  watcheth  over  the  least  things   by  his 
general  and  ordinary  providence ;  so  that  nothing  in 
nature  may  deviate  from  its  course,  or  transgress  the 
bounds  prescribed  to  it.     He  thereby  clotheth  the  Matt  ti. 
grass  qf  the  field ;  he  provideth  for  the  raven  his'?»^  cw,  14. 
Jbodf  and  the  young  lions  seek  their  meat  from  him :  job^^iii. 
without  his  care  *  a  sparrow  doth  not  faU  to  the  ^^^  ^.^ 
ground ;  by  it,  aU  the  hairs  of  our  head  are  num- In- 
hered,    But  his  more  special  hand  of  providence  is  ^9»  30. 
chiefly  employed  in  managing  affairs  of  great  mo- 
ment and  benefit  to  mankind ;  and  peculiarly  those 
which  concern  his  people,  who  do  profess  to  wor- 
ship and  serve  him  ;  whose  welfare  he  tendereth 
with  more  than  ordinary  care  and  affection.     HeDao.iv.25. 
therefore  hath  a  main  stroke  in  all  revolutions  and  7. 
changes  of  state  :   he  presideth  in  all  great  counsels  ^**'' ^^* 
and  undertakings ;  in  the  waging  of  war,  in  the  set-  ^^^'  *"• 
tlement  of  peace ;   in  the  dispensation  of  victory  and  i  cbron. 
good  success.     He   is  peculiarly   interested  in  the  wisd.  tI.  4. 
protection  of  princes,  the  chief  ministers  of  his  king- 
dom ;  and  in  preservation  of  his  people,  the  choice 
object  of  his  care,  from  violent  invasions  and  treach- 
erous surprises ;   so  as  to  prevent  disasters  incident. 


lO. 

t 
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SERM.  or  to  deliver  from  them.  It  is  he  thatf  as  the  Psalm* 
^^'  ist  saith,  doth  give  salvation  unto  kings ;  who  deli-' 
PwiLcxiiv.  vereth  David  his  servant  from  the  hurtful  sword. 
Ecdes.  z.  It  is  he  that  continually  keepeth  Israel  without  ever 
Ps.  xviii.  sleeping  or  slumbering;  who  is  the  hope  of  Israel^ 
xxxul!  16.  ^^^  ^^^  Saviour  thereof;  who  t*  in  the  midst  i^f 
9^-  f  ^  her.  that  she  shall  not  he  moved ;  who  hath  dedared, 

Jer.  xir.  o.  .  . 

P8ai.xivi.5.that  he  will  help  her,  and  that  right  early ;  that 
he  will  not  cast  off  his  people  ^  nor  forsake  his  inhe^ 

i8a.ii7.  ijritance ;  that  no  weapon  formed  against  his  church 
shall  prosper ;  that  salvation  helongeth  to  the  Lord^ 
and  his  blessing  is  upon  his  people.  When  there- 
fore any  remarkable  event,  highly  conducing  to  the 
public  good  of  church  and  state,  (supporting  them 
in  a  good  condition,  or  rescuing  them  from  im- 
minent danger,)  doth  appear,  it  is  most  reasonable 
and  most  just,  to  ascribe  the  accomplishment  thereof 
to  God's  hand.  When  any  pernicious  enterprise, 
levelled  against  the  safety  of  prince  and  people,  is  dis- 

P8.cnix.   appointed,  it  is  fit  we  should  profess  and  say,  The 

4-  (o.  T.)  figjit^Qn^^f  Lord  hath  hewn  the  snares  of  the  ungodr- 

ly  in  pieces, 

4.  Another  like   mark  of  special  Providence  is, 
the   righteousness   of  the   case,  or   the   advantage 
springing  from  events  ui;to  the  maintenance  of  right, 
the  vindication  of  innocence,  the  defence  of  truth, 
the  encouragement  of  piety  and  virtue.     God  na- 
turally is  the  judge  of  right,  the  guardian  of  inno- 
cence, the  patron  of  truth,  and  promoter  of  goodness. 
Psai.  ix.  9.  The  Lord  is  a  refuge  to  the  oppressed :  He  is  a 
X.  14.       father  of  the  fatherless ^  and  a  judge  of  the  widow : 
,5.  ***^**  He  will  maintain  the  cause  of  the  qfflictedy  and 
^P8?cUi!  6.  '^^  "f^ight  of  the  poor :  *  He  executeth  righteousness 
"•  8-        and  judgment  for  all  that  are  oppressed :   He 
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bles^etk  the  righteous ^  and  compasseth  him  withju-  SERM. 
wmr  as  with  a  shield :  He  preserveth  the  souls  of    ^^' 
the  righteous  J  and  deliver eth  them  out  of  the  hund^^j-  »• 
of  the  ungodly :  All  his  paths  are  mercy  and  xu?ii.  I'a. 
truths  unto  such  as  keep  his  covenant  and  his  tes-  ^^.'e. 
iimonies.     Whenever  therefore  right  is  oppressed, 
or  perilously  invaded;   when  innocence  is  grossly 
abused,  or  sorely  beset ;  when  piety  is  fiercely  op- 
posed, or  cunningly  undermined ;   when  good  men 
for  the  profession  of  truth,  or  the  practice  of  virtue, 
are  persecuted,  or  grievously  threatened  with  mis- 
chief; then  may  we  presume  that  God  is  not  uncon- 
cerned, nor  will  prove  backward  to  reach  forth  his 
succour.     And  when  accordingly  we  find  that  signal 
aid  or  deliverance  do  then  arrive ;  it  is  most  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  God  particularly  hath  engaged 
himself,  and  exerted  his  power  in'their  behalf.  For, 
seeing  it  is  his  proper  and  peculiar  work,  seeing  it 
most  becometh  and  behoveth  him  to  appear  in  such 
eases,  affording  his  helpful  countenance ;    when  he 
doeth   it,   we  should  be  ready  to  acknowledge  it. 
In  such  a  case,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  shall  Jeisa.  ix?i. 
known  toward  his  servants,  and  his  indignation  to-  '^* 
ward  his  enemies^  saith  the  Prophet. 

5.  Another   character  is,  the  correspondence  of 
events  to  the  prayei's  and  desires  of  good  men.     ForPs.  ixix. 

\%- ciia  I    2 

seeing  it  is  the  duty  and  constant  practice  of  good  cxi.  6.  i^.  ' 
men  in  all  exigencies  to  implore  God's  help  ;  seeing  j^m.^.V^. 
such  prayers  have,  as  St.  James  telleth  us,  a  weighty  p*"  ^^j^?^ 
energy,  it   being  God's   property,  by  them   to   be»s-^ci.i5. 

CXlTa     IB. 

moved  to  impart  his  powerful  assistance ;  seeing  God 
most  plainly  and  frequently  hath  declared,  and 
obliged  himself  by  promise,  that  he  will  hear  them, 
so  as  to  perform  whatever  is  expedient  in  their  be- 
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SERM.  half;  seeing  we   have   many  notable  experiments 
^^'     recorded  in  scripture  (as  those  of  Asa,  Jehosaphat, 
aOiron.    Hezekiah,  Elias,  Daniel,  and  the  like)  of  prayers 
9.  zxxii.ao.  bringing  down  wonderAil  effects  from  heaven,  with 
ziz.^r     which  the  testimonies  of  all  times  and  the  daily  ex- 
^^5"J*'^  perience  of  good  men  do  conspire^;  seeing  the  pre- 
jBumption  of  such  efficacy  is  the  main  ground  and 
encouragement  of  devotion :  we  have  great  reason, 
whenever  events  are  answerable  to  such  prayers,  to 
ascribe  the  performance  of  them  to  God's  hand :  great 
reason  we  have  in  such  cases  to  cry  out  with  David, 
Ps.  XX.  6.  Now  know  I  that  the  Lord  saveth  his  anointed ; 
he  will  hear  him  from  his  holy  heaven^  with  the 
saving  strength   of  his  right  hand:  just   cause 
have  we,  according  to  his  pattern,  thankfully  to  ac- 
knowledge Grod's  favour  in  answering  our  petitions ; 
Pb.  xxi.  1,  The  king,  said  he,  shcdl  Joy  in  thy  strength,  O 
Lordf  and  in  thy  salvation  how  greatly  shall  he 
Ps.  XXX.  3.  rejoice !  For  thou  hast  given  him  his  hearts  de- 
oLm.^s.    sire,  and  hast  not  withholden  the  requests  of  his 
lips. 

6.  Again,  the  proceedings  of  God  (especially  in 
way  of  judgment,  or  of  dispensing  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments) discover  their  original  by  their  kind  and 
countenance,  which  usually  do  bear  a  near  resem- 
blance, or  some  significant  correspondence,  to  the  ac- 
'Et9^Uti>  tions  upon  which  they  are  grounded.  Punishments^ 
Uy#m.  saith  a  father,  are  the  forced  offsprings  qfvnlUng 
faults:  and  answerably,  rewards  are  the  children  of 

Koi  Oco{  PovkrfieU  Kar€ipyda-aro,     Naz.  Oral.  4. 

How  many  myriads  and  squadrons  of  men  were  there,  whom 
we  only  praying,  and  God  willing,  discomfited  ?  saith  Nasianzeoe 
in  reference  to  the  defeating  of  Julian's  design. 


$ut$un  mM6v 

em 

D&masc. 
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good  deeds :  and  God,  who  formeth  both,  doth  com-  SERM. 
monly  order  it  so,  that  the  children  in  their  com>     ^' 
idexion  and  features  shall  resemble  their  parents.  So  i%  mx^. 


that  the  deserts  of  men  shall  often  be  legible  in  theW rnt^ 
recompenses  conferred  or  inflicted  on  them  :  not  ac-C^^iT^Jl 
cording  to  the  natural  result  of  their  practice,  but  with  ^Z^'.^^. 
1  comely  reference  thereto ;  apt  to  raise  in  them  a  '9- 
sense  of  Grod's  hand,  and  to  wring  from  them  an  ac« 
knowledgment  of  his  equity  in  so  dealing  with  them« 
So  when  humble  modesty  is  advanced  to  honour,  and 
ambitious  confidence  is  thrown  into  disgrace ;  when 
liberality  is  blessed  with  increase,  and  avarice  is 
cursed  with  decay  of  estate ;  when  craft  incurreth 
disappointment,  and  simplicity  findeth  good  success; 
when  haughty  mi^t  is  shattered,  and  helpless  inno- 
cence is  preserved ;  when  the  calumnious  tongue  is  Psai.  xis.3. 
blistered,  the  flattering  lips  are  cut  qffl  the  blas- 
phemous throat  is  torn  out ;  when  bloody  oppressors  Rar.xvi.6. 
have  blood  given  them  to  drinks  and  come  to  welter 
in  their  own  gore ;  (an  accident  which  almost  con- 
tinuaUy  doth  happen ;)  when  treacherous  men   by 
their  own  confidents,  or  by  themselves,  are  betrayed ; 
when  retaliations  of  vengeance  are  ministered,  ex-  Judg.  i.  7. 
torting  confessions  like  to  that  of  Adoni-bezek,  As 
I  have  done,  so  God  hath  requited  me ;  deserving  >  Sam.  xf. 
such  exprobrations  as  that  of  Samuel  to  Agag,  As 
thy  sword  hath  made  women  childless,  so  shall  thy 
mother  he  childless  among  women ;  grounding  such  3  Mace.  iz. 
reflections  as  that  concerning  Antiochus,  Thus  the 
murderer  and  blasphemer  having  suffered  most 
grievously,  as  he  entreated  other  men^  so  died  he  a 
miserable  death  ;   by  such  occurrences  the  finger  of 
God  doth  point  out  and  indicate  itself;   they  speak 
themselves  immediately  to  come  from  that  just  Ghkl, 
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S£RM.  who  doth  ayravoMovM^  render  to  men  answerably  to 
^^-  their  doings ;  who  payeth  men  their  due,  sometimes 
LnkeziT.  in  value,  often  in  specie,  according  to  the  strictest 
Rom. xu.  way  offreckoning.  He,  as  the  Prophet  saith,  if 
Jer.  zxzii.  g^^o^t  in  counsel^  and  mighty  in  work :  for  his  eyes 
Ftoi  ixii  ^^^  open  to  all  the  ways  of  the  sons  qfrneuy  to  give 
!>•  every  one  according  to  his  ways,  and  according  to 

the  fruits  of  his  doings.     This  indeed  is  a  sort  of 
administration  most  conformable  to  God's  exact  jus- 
tice, and  most  conducible  to  his  holy  designs  of  in- 
structing and  correcting  offenders.     He   therefore 
Jer.  1. 15.  hath  declared  it  to  be  his  way.     It  is  (saith  the 
*'  ^'       Prophet,  directing  his  speech  to  the  instruments  of 
divine  vengeance  upon  Babylon)  the  vengeance  of 
the  Lord :  take  vengeance  upon  her ;  as  she  hath 
obaci.  15.  done,  do  unto  her.     And,  the  day  of  the  Lord  (saith 
^ze  .xMv. i^QQ^ijgj,  prophet,  concerning  the  like  judgment  upon 
Edom)  is  near  upon  aU  the  heathen :  as  thou  hast 
done,  it  shall  he  done  unto  thee ;  thy  reward  ^all 
return  upon  thine  own  head.     Thereby  doth  God 
mean  to  declare  himself  the  Judge  and  Governor  of 
Ezek. vii.   men:    For,  /  will,  saith  he  in   Ezekiel,  do  unto 
Job  xxxiv.  them  after  their  way,  and  according  to  their  deserts 
"'  will  I  judge  them ;  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am 

the  Lord.     Further, 

7.  Another  argument  of  special  Providence  is,  the 
harmonious  conspiracy  of  various  accidents  to  one 
end  or  effect.  If  that  one  thing  should  hit  advan- 
tageously to  the  production  of  some  considerable 
event,  it  may  with  some  plausibility  be  attributed  to 
fortune,  or  common  providence:  yet  that  divers 
things,  having  no  dependance  or  coherence  one  with 
the  other,  in  divers  places,  through  several  times, 
should  all  join  their  forces  to  compass  it,  cannot  well 
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otherwise  than  be  ascribed  to  God's  special  care  SERM. 
wisely  directing,  to  his  own  hand  powerfully  wield- 
ing,  tliose  concurrent  instruments  to  one  good  pur- 1^  »v^  ^ 
pose.     For  it  is  beside  the  nature,  it  is  beyond  thtf^ri^ 
reach  of  fortune,  to  range   various  causes  in  such  !^  »7x4i.' 
order.     Blind  fortune  cannot  apprehend  or  catch  the  J^J^I,^ 
seasons  and  junctures  of  things,  which  arise  from  ^•^•^••^ 
the  motions  of  causes  in  their  nature  indifferent  and  ^u^e^-  iii>- 

i.  de  Vit. 

arbitrary :   to  it  therefore  no  such  event  can  reason-  Const,  de 
aUy  be  imputed.     So  to  the  bringing  about   ourgubl&nem. 
Lord's  passion,  (that  great  event,  which  is  so  parti- J^^^Jjl^^^ 
cularly  assigned  to  God's  hand,)  we  may  observe  the?^™^*^ 

Jo  ^f  J  ^  ipse  visa 

monstrous  treachery  of  Judas,  the  strange  malignity  orbatm. 
of  the  Jewish  rulers,  the  prodigious  levity  of  the 
people,  the  wonderful  easiness  of  Pilate,  with  other 
notable  accidents,  to  have  jumped'  in  order  thereto. 
So  also  that  a  malicious  traitor  should  conceive  kind- 
ness toward  any,  that  he  should  be  mistaken  in  the 
object  of  his  favour,  that  he  should  express  his  mind 
in  a  way  subject  to  deliberate  examination,  in  terms 
apt  to  breed  suspicion  where  the  plot  was  laid  ;  that 
the  counsellors  should  despise  it,  and  yet  not  smother 
it ;  that  the  king  instantly,  by  a  light  darted  into  his 
mind,  should  descry  it:  these  things  so  happily 
meeting,  may  argue  God  (who  mouldeth  the  hearts, 
who  guideth  the  hands,  who  enlighteneth  the  minds  ^ 
of  men)  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  detection  of  this 
day's  black  conspiracy. 

Such  are  some  characters  of  special  Providence ; 
each  of  which  singly  appearing  in  any  occurrence 
would  in  a  considerate  man  breed  an  opinion  there- 
of; each  of  them  being  very  congruous  to  the  sup- 
position of  it ;  no  such  appearances  being  otherwise 
so  clearly  and  cleverly  explicable,  as  by  assigning  the 
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SERM.  divine  hand  for  their  principal  cause.    But  the  con- 
^*'     nection  of  them  all  in  one  event  (when  divers  odd 
yid.  Diod.  accidents  do  befall  at  a  seasonable  time,  according 
p.  48a.      to  exigency  for  the  pubhc  benefit,  the  preservation 
of  princes,  the  security  of  God's  people,  the  protec- 
tion of  right,  the  maintenance  of  truth  and  pietjr, 
according  to  the  wishes  and  prayers  of  good  men, 
with  proper  retribution   and  vengeance  upon  the 
wretched  designers  of  mischief;  such  a  complica- 
tion, I  say,  of  these  marks  in  one  event)  may  tho- 
roughly suffice  to  raise  a  firm  persuasion,  to  force  a 
confident  acknowledgment  concerning  (rod's  provi- 
dence, in  any  considerate  and  ingenuous  person :  it 
readily  will  dispose  such  persons  upon  any  such  oc- 
F8ai.cz?iH.casion  to  say,  This  is  the  Lord's  doings  and  it  is 
*^'  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 

m^^nfUsm     Notwithstanding  therefore  any  obscurity  or  intri- 

r«,  iuv*~  cacy  that  sometime  may  appear  in  the  course  of 

^*ir^2^-  Providence,  notwithstanding  any  general  exceptions 

ftmrm,  Wy-  ^|jj|t  ^jgy  \yy  perversc  incredulity  be  allied  against 

ra  euy     the  conduct  of  things ;  there  are  good  marks  observ- 

Z^x^sfw  able,  whereby  (if  we  are  not  very  blockish,  drowsy, 

ChrjTad    supiuc,  lazy,  or  froward ;  if  we  will  consider  wisely, 

EM.^'      ^^^^   industrious  attention   and  care,  with   minds 

pure  from  vain  prejudices,  and  corrupt  affections)  we 

#        may  discern  and  understand  God's  doing.     Which 

to  do  is  the  first  duty  specified  in  my  text :  upon 

which  having  insisted  so  largely,  I  shall  (hoping  you 

will  favour  me  with  a  little  patience)  briefly  touch 

the  rest. 

II.  It  is  the  duty  of  us  all,  upon  such  remarkable 
jobzxzTii.  occurrences  of  Providence,  to  fear  God :  All  men^  it 
Ptoi.iu.V.  is  said,  shall  Jear,  It  is  our  duty  in  such  cases  to 
Dim*^.^a6.''^  affected  with  all  sorts  of  fear;   with  a  fear  of 
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awfiil  dread,  with  a  fear  of  hearty  reverence,  with  a  SERM. 
fear  of  sober  caution ;  yea,  sometimes  with  a  fear 
of  dejecting  consternation.     When  God  doth   ap-i»*J*»*-'7- 
pear  clad  with  his  robes  of  vengeance  and  zeal,ii. 
denouncing  and  discharging  judgment ;  when  he  re-3.5.W5. 
presenteth  himself  ^ar/ii/  in  praises^  terrible  *"»Dcat  '^^ 
his  doings  toward  the  children  of  men^  working  ^^^^^  ^^' 
terrible  things  in  righteousness;  it  should  strike 
into  our  hearts  a  dread  of  his  glorious  majesty,  of 
his  mighty  power,  of  his  severe  justice,  of  his  glo^ 
rious  and  fearful  name:  it  should  instil  into  our 
minds  a  reverence  of  his  excellent  wisdom,  his  ex- 
ceeding goodness,  his   perfect  holiness :   it  should 
breed  in  our  souls  a  solicitous  care  of  displeasing 
and  provoking  him :  it  should  cause  us  in  our  hearts  im.  izvi.  a. 
to  shake  and  tremble  before  him.    Then  is  that  of 
the  Psalmist  to  be  put  in  practice,  Ijct  all  the  earthvu\,^iaS2L 
fear  the  Lord:  let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  '  "*^*  ^* 
stand  in  awe  of  him.     Tremble^  thou  earthy  at  the 
presence  of  the  Lord^  at  the  presence  of  the  God 
of  Jacob.     Such  dispensations  are  in  their  nature 
declarative  of  those  divine  attributes  which  do  re- 
quire such  affections :  they  are  set  before  our  eyes 
to  cast  us  into  a  very  serious  and  solemn  frame ;  to 
abash  and  deter  us  from  offending,  by  observing  the 
danger  of  incurring  punishments  like  to  those  which 
we  behold  inflicted  upon  presumptuous  transgres- 
sors ;  upon  those  who  do  heinously  violate  right,  or 
furiously  impugn  truth,  or  profanely  despise  piety ; 
who  earnestly  prosecute  wicked  enterprises ;   who 
persecute  the  friends  of  Grod  with  outrageous  vio- 
lence, or  treacherous  subtilty.     Upon  infliction  of 
such  punishments,  all  the  jjeople  shall  hear,  and  Dcuumu 
fear,  and  do  no  more  presumjriuously,  saith  God  iu.'^io. 

BARROW,  VOL.  I.  X 
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SERM.  himself  declaring  the  nature  and  drift  of  them. 
^^-     They  do  plainly  demonstrate,  that  there  is  no  pre- 
suming to  escape  being  detected  in  our  close  machi- 
nations by  God's  all-seeing  eye ;  being  defeated  in 
our  bold  attempts  by  God's  almighty  hand;  being 
sorely  chastised  for  our  iniquity  by  God's  impartial 
judgment.     Extremely  blind  and  stupid  therefore 
must  we  be,  or  monstrously  sturdy  and  profane^  if 
such  experiments  of  divine  power  and  justice  do  not 
Hob.  xi.  xo.  awe  US,  and  fright  us  from  sin.     When  the  lion 
Amosm.    ^QQ^reth^  who  will  notjear?  When  the  trumpet  u 
^^x  *io  ^^"^  *^  '^^  ^^^y>  shall  not  the  people  be  a/raid  f 
P8ai.cjy.    Shall  he,  at  whom  the  mountains  quaie^  and  the 
ixxvi.  8.  '  hills  melt ;  whose  indifinmtion  the  nations  are  not 
Job  uTi.    ohle  to  abide ;  at  whose  wrath  the  earth  doth  shake 
(iia.ixiv.3.  ^^^  tremble ;  at  whose  reproof  the  pillars  of  hea- 
Ezek.  xri.  ^^f^  fijre  astonished ;  shall  he  visibly  frown,  shall  his 
isa.  xxy.  3.  wrath  flame  out,  shall  he  shake  his  rod  of  exem- 
plary vengeance  over  us,  and  we  stand  void  of  sense 
or  fear  ?  If  so,  then  surely  a  brutish  dotage,  or  a  gi- 
gantic stoutness  doth  possess  us. 

III.  We  are  in  such  cases  obliged  to  declare 
God's  work:  that  is,  openly  to  acknowledge  and 
avow,  to  applaud  and  celebrate  the  special  provi- 
dence of  God,  with  his  adorable  perfections  display- 
ed in  such  events ;  to  the  glory  of  God's  name,  in 
expression  of  our  reverence  and  gratitude  toward 
him,  for  the  common  edification  of  men ;  for  which 
uses  they  greatly  serve,  to  which  purposes  they  are 
designed.  We  should  not  view  such  providential 
occurrences,  like  dumb  beasts,  with  a  dull  or  care- 
less silence,  as  if  we  did  not  mind  them,  or  were 
not  concerned  in  them :  we  should  not  suppress  or 
stifle  the  knowledge  of  them  in  our  breasts,  as  if 
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they  were  barelj  matters  of  private  consideration  SERM. 
and  use ;  we  should  not  let  our  observation  and  re-     ^^' 
sentment  of  them  be  fruitless,  so  as  to  yield  no  ho- 
nour to  (3od,  no  benefit  to  man.     But  we  should 
propagate  and  convey  them  into  others :  in  so  loud 
a  tonCy  in  so  lively  a  strain  we  should  vent  them,  as 
thereby  to  excite  the  notice,  to  inflame  the  aifec- 
tioD8  of  all  men  within  the  reach  of  our  voice ;  pro- 
Toking  them  to  conspire  with  us  in  acknowledgment 
of  6od*s  power  and  wisdom,  in  acclamation  to  his 
justice   and  goodness.     This   is  the  due   improve- 
iDent  of  OUT  glofy:  that  peculiar  excellency,  where- P«ai.iTii.8. 
in  chiefly  (except  in  our  reason)  we  do  surpass  all 
creatures ;  that  without  which  our  reason  itself  is 
more  than  half  unprofitable ;  that  whereby  we  put 
our  best  member  to  its  best  use.     For  this  we  have 
the  devout  Psalmist's  pious  resolutions,  his  exem- 
plary performances,  his  zealous  wishes,  his  earnest 
exhortations  to  guide  and  move  us.     /  will  speak  Psai-  cxiv. 
of  the  glorious  honour  of  thy  majesty^  and  of  thy  dtxYW,  u. 
wondrous  works.     Men  shall  speak  of  the  might^^'  '^'^ 
o/*  thy  terrible  acts ;  and  I  will  declare  thy  great- 
ness.     They  shall  speak  of  the  glory  of  thy  king-- 
dom^  and  talk  of  thy  power.     So  did  he  signify  his 
resolution.     /  have  not  hid  thy  righteousness  eriVA- Psai.  xi.  lo. 
in  my  heart ;  I  have  declared  thy  faithfulness  and 
thy  salvation :  I  have  not  concealed  thy  loving-- 
kindness  and  thy  truth  from  the  great  congrega- 
tion.    So  his  conscience  testified  of  his  practice.    O  Psai.  cWi. 
that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness j2\]\iV' 
and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of 
men :  that  they  would  offer  the  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving^  and  declare  his  works  with  gladness.     So 
doth  he  pour  forth  his  desire.     O  clap  your  hands^ 

X  2 
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SERM.  all  ye  people;  shout  unto  God  with  the  voice  oj 

^^'     triumph.     Sing  unto  the  Lord,  bless  his  name: 

Pa.  jdy'iu  u  shew  Jbrth  his  salvation  Jrom  day  to  day.    2Je- 

cv.  a.  iVvi.  clare  his  glory  among  the  heathen,  his  wonders 

16.)  cr.  I*,  among  all  people.     Come  and  see  the  works  oJ 

God.    Sing  forth  the  honour  of  his  name^  make 

his  praise  glorious.  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord; 

call  upon  his  name ;  make  known  his  deeds  among 

the  people.     So  doth  he  summon,  so  doth  he  urge 

us  to  this  practice ;  and  in  his  deportment  we  maj 

see  our  duty. 

IV.  It  is  peculiarly  the  duty  and  practice  of  goo<] 
men  upon  such  occasions  to  feel  and  to  express  re- 
ligious joy.  The  righteous  shall  be  glad  in  thi 
Lord.  Good  men  indeed  then  have  great  matter 
and  much  cause,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  glad. 

It  becometh  them  to  rejoice,  as  having  an  univer- 
sal complacence  in  6od*s  proceedings,  as  grateful!} 
relishing  all  dispensations  of  Providence.     They,  si 
pious,  are  disposed  to  bless  and  praise  God  for  all 
things  incident,  and  cannot  therefore  but  rejoice; 
joy  being  an  inseparable  companion  of  gratitude  and 
Psai.  xcvii.  praisc.     Hence,  Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous, 
and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart.     Hence. 
p».  cxviii.    The  voice  of  salvation  and  rejoicing  is  in  the  te- 
Ps.xxxiiii. bernacles  of  the  righteous.     Hence,  Rejoice  in  the 
Lord,  O  ye  righteous :  for  praise  is  comely  for  the 
upright;  is  an  exhortation  backed  with  a  very  good 
reason. 

They  cannot  but  find  satisfaction  in  observing 
God's  providence  notably  discovered,  to  the  confirm- 
ation of  their  faith,  and  cherishing  their  hopes ;  to- 
gether with  the  conviction  of  infidelity,  and  confu- 
sion of  profaneness.     Our  heart,  saith  the  Psalmist, 
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Aall  rejoice  in  himj  because  we  have  trusted  in  SERM. 
Jds  holy  name.     I  have  trusted  in  thy  mercy ;  my 
heart  ^haU  rejoice  in  thy  salvation.     The  rtght-^^- ^^^^' 
toms  shall  see  it,  and  rejoice;  and  all  iniquity xm. $. 
AaU  stop  her  mouth.  *^^  ^*' 

It  is  to  tbem  no  small  pleasure  to  behold  God's 
hdj  perfections  illustriously  shining  forth ;  and  the 
t\  f^sstj  of  him  (who  is  the  principal  object  of  their 
love,  their  reverence,  their  hope,  and  confidence) 
to  be  conspicuously  advanced.  Rejoice,  saith  the  p»-  «^"- 
Ptolmist,  O  ye  righteous,  and  give  thanks  at  the  xcnj.  8, 9. 
remembrance  of  his  holiness.  Zio?i  heard,  and  was 
glady  and  the  daughters  ofJudah  rejoiced,  because 
9f  thy  judgments,  O  Lord.  For  thou,  Lord,  art 
high  above  all  the  earth. 

It  is  to  them  ground  of  exceeding  comfort  to  re- 
ceive so  clear  pledges  of  God's  love  and  favour,  his 
truth  and  fidelity,  his  bounty  and  munificence  to- 
ward them,  expressed  in   such  watchful  care  over 
them,  such  protection  in  dangers,  such  aid  in  needs, 
such  deliverance  from  mischiefs  vouchsafed  to  them. 
Such  benefits  they  cannot  receive  from  God's  hand, 
without  that  cheerfulness  which  always  doth  adhere 
to  gratitude  ^     /  will,  saith  David,  sing  unto  /Ae  Ps.  xiu.  6. 
Lord,  because  he  hath  dealt  bountifully  with  me.  \j^,  23. 
because  thou  hast  been  my  helper,  therefore  in^^^'^ 
the  shadow  of  thy  wings  I  will  rejoice.     My  lips"^*  "• 
shall  greatly  rejoice  in  thee ;  and  my  soul  which 
thou  hast  redeemed.     I  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in 
thy  mercy :  for  thou  hast  considered  my  trouble, 
and  hast  known  my  soul  in  adversities.    The  Lord 

*  Sen.  de  Benef.  ii.  22.  Cum  accipiendum  judicaveriiiius,  liila- 
les  accipiamus,  profitentes  gaudiiim,  &c.     Vid,  ih.  30. 
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SERM.  hath  done  great  things  for  uSy  whereof  we  are 
^^'     jgferf.     Let  all  those  that  put  their  trust  in  thee 
rejoice :  let  them  ever  shout  for  joy^  because  thorn 
defendest  them. 

They  are  ako  greatly  refreshed  with  apprehen- 
sion of  the  happy  fruits  sprouting  from  such  dis- 
pensations of  Providence ;  such  as  are  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  civil  state, 
the  preservation,  settlement,  enlai^ement,  advance- 
ment of  God's  church,  the  support  of  right,  the  suc- 
cour of  innocence,  the  maintenance  of  truth,  the  en- 
couragement and  furtherance  of  piety ;  the  restraint 
of  violence,  the  discountenance  of  error,  the  correc- 
tion of  vice  and  impiety.  In  these  things  they,  as 
faithful  servants  of  God,  and  real  friends  of  good- 
ness, as  bearing  hearty  good-will  and  compassion  to 
mankind,  as  true  lovers  of  their  country,  as  living 
and  sensible  members  of  the  church,  cannot  but  re- 
joice. Seeing  by  these  things  their  own  best  in- 
terest, (which  is  no  other  than  the  advantage  of 
goodness,)  their  chief  honour,  (which  consists  in 
the  promotion  of  divine  glory,)   their  truest  con- 

Ps.  cxui.6.tent,  (which  is  placed  in  the  prosperity  of  Sion,) 

i6.)  *  *  are  highly  furthered ;  how  can  they  look  on  them 
springing  up,  without  great  delight  and   compla- 

Ps.  xcviii.  cence  ?  O,  saith  the  Psalmist,  sing  unto  the  Lord 
"-for  he  hath  do?ie  marvellous  things.  He  hath 
remembered  his  mercy  and  his  truth  toward  the 
house  of  Israel :   all  the  ends  of  the  earth  have 

\%M„iX\^.\z. seen  the  salvation  of  our  God.     And,  Sing,   O 

II.  13.  heavens,  crieth  the  Prophet,  and  be  joyful^  O  earth, 
and  break  forth  into  singing,  O  ye  mountains :  for 
the  Lord  hath  comforted  his  people,  and  wiU  have 

iM.\xy\.i4* fnercy  on  his  ({fflicted.    And,  When,  saith  he,  ye 
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Aall  see  this,  (the  comfort  of  (rod's  people,)  your  SERM. 
heart  shall  rejoice y  and  your  hones  shall  flourish     ^^' 
JiSie  an  herb :  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  shall  he 
known  toward  his  servants^  and  his  indignation 
toward  his  enemies. 

Even  in  the  frustration  of  wicked  designs,  attend- 
ed with  severe  execution  of  vengeance  on  the  con- 
trivers and  abettors  of  them,  they  may  have  a  plea- 
sant satisfaction;  they  must  then  yield  a  cheerful 
i^lause  to  divine  justice.     The  righteous,  saith  p».  Mij.  lo. 
the  Psalmist,  shaU  rejoice  when  he  seeth  the  ven-  pg.  ix^i!^* 
geance :  and,  I^t  the  wicked,  saith  he,  perish  at  **  ^' 
the  presence  of  God;  hut  let  the  righteous  he  glad, 
let  them  rejoice  hefore  God,  yea  let  them  exceed- 
ingly  rejoice.    Whence,  at  God's  infliction  of  judg- 
ment upon  Babylon,  it  is  said  in  Jeremy,  Tlien  the^er.w,^. 
heaven,  and  the  earth,  and  all  that  is  therein,  shall 
singjbr  Bahylon ;  and  at  the  fall  of  mystical  Baby- 
lon, in  the  Apocalypse  it  is  likewise  said,  Befoice^cv.  xviw, 
aver  her,  thou  heaven,  and  ye  holy  apostles  and 
prophets ;  for  God  hath  avenged  you  on  her.  Fur- 
ther, 

V.  The  next  duty  prescribed  to  good  men  in  such 
case  is,  to  trust  in  God,  that  is,  to  have  their  affi- 
ance in  God  (upon  all  such  like  occasions,  in  all 
urgencies  of  need)  settled,  improved,  and  corroborat- 
ed  thereby.  This  indeed  is  the  proper  end.  imme- 
diately  r^arding  us,  of  God's  special  providence, 
disclosing  itself  in  any  miraculous,  or  in  any  re- 
markable way;  to  nourish  in  well-disposed  minds (P8.ixxviii. 
that  fiEdth  in  God,  which  is  the  root  of  all  piety,  and 
ground  of  devotion.  Such  experiments  are  sound 
ailments  to  persuade  good  men,  that  God  doth 
govern  and  order  things  for  their  best  advantage; 
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SERM.  they  are  powerful  incentives,  driving  them  in  all 

^^*     exigencies  to  seek  God's  help ;  they  are  most  ccm- 

vincing  evidences,  that  God  is  abundantly  able.  Very 

P8.iz.  lo.  willing,  and  ever  ready  to  succour  them.  Theyy 
saith  the  Psalmist,  that  know  thy  name  will  put 
their  trust  in  thee :  for  thou.  Lord,  hast  not  for- 

Fs.  ixi.  3.  saken  them  that  seek  thee.     And,  /,  saith  he,  wiO, 

9' &cf^'    abide  in  thy  tabernacle  for  ever;  I  will  trust  in 

*^*"*  ^'  the  covert  of  thy  wings :  for  thou^  O  God,  hast 
heard  my  vows :  thou  hast  been  a  shelter  for  mCy 
and  a  strong  tower  from  the  enemy.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  great  aggravation  of  diffidence  in  God,  that  having 

Ps.  xxxiv.8.  tasted  and  seen  that  the  Lord  is  good ;  having  felt 
so  manifest  experience  of  divine  goodness ;  having 
received  so  notable  pledges  of  God's  favourable  in- 
clination to  help  us ;  we  yet  will  not  rely  upon  him. 
As  a  friend,  who  by  signal  instances  of  kindness 
hath  assured  his  good-will,  hath  great  cause  of  of- 
fence, if  he  be  suspected  of  unwillingness  in  a  need- 
ful season  to  afford  his  relief:  so  may  God  most 
justly  be  displeased,  when  we,  (notwithstanding  so 
palpable  demonstrations  of  his  kindness,)  by  distrust- 

Eccius.ii.  iug  ijjnfi,  do  in  effect  question  the  sincerity  of  his 
friendship,  or  the  constancy  of  his  goodness  toward 
us. 

VI.  Good  men  upon  such  occasions  should  ^fory  : 
All  the  upright  in  heart  shall  glory.  Should  glory ^ 
that  is,  in  contemplation  of  such  providences  feeling 
sprightly  elevations  of  mind  and  transports  of  affec- 
tion, they  should  exhibit  triumphant  demonstrations 
of  satisfaction  and  alacrity.  It  becometh  them  not 
in  such  cases  to  be  dumpish  or  demure;  but  jocund 
and  crank  in  their  humour,  brisk  and  gay  in  their 
looks,  pleasantly  flippant  and  free  in  their  speech, 
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jolly  and  debonair  in  their  behaviour;   every  way  SERM. 
signifying  the  extreme  complacency  they  take  in     ^' 
God's  doing,  and  the  full  content  they  taste  in  their 
state.    They  with  solemn  exultation  should  triumph  p».cxxTi.x, 
m  such  events,  as  in  victories  achieved  by  the  glo- 
rious hand  of  God  in  their  behalf,  in  approbation 
(^  their  cause,  in  favour  toward  their  persons,  for 
their  great  benefit  and  comfort.     They  may  (not 
as  proudly  assuming  to  themselves  the  glory  due 
to  God,  but  as  gratefully  sensible  of  their  felicity 
springing  from  God's  favour)  se  jactare^  se  laudi- 
bus  ifferre^  (as  the  Hebrew  word  doth  signify;)  that 
is,  in  a  sort  boast,  and  commend  themselves  as  very 
happy  in  their  relation  to  God,  by  virtue  of  his  pro-; 
tection  and  aid.     They  may  (not  with  a  haughty 
insolence,  or  wanton  arrogance,  but  with  a  sober 
confidence    and   cheerfulness)   insult   upon    baffled 
impiety*,  by  their  expressions  and  demeanour  up- 
braiding the  folly,  the  baseness,  the  impotency  and 
wretchedness  thereof,  in  competition  with  the  wis- 
dom, in  opposition  to  the  power  of  God,  their  friend 
and  patron.     For  such  carriage  in  such  cases  we 
have  the  practice  and  the  advice  of  the  Psalmist 
to  warrant  and  direct  us.     In  Gody  saith  he,  fMPiMii.xiiy^. 
boast  aU  the  day  long^  and  praise  thy  name  Jbr 
ever.     Thou^  Lord^  hast  made  me  glad  through 
thy  work ;  and  I  will  triumph  in  the  works  qf  thy 
hands.     We  will  rejoice  in  thy  salvation ;  and  in  ps.  xx.  5. 
the  name  of  our  God  we  wiU  set  up  our  banners.  ^'  ^'  *' 
Glory  ye  in  his  holy  name :  let  the  heart  of  them 
rejoice  that  seek  the  Lord.     Sing  unto  him,  sing  Ps.  en.  47. 

«  Psal.  Hi.  6,  7.  The  righteous  shall  laugh  at  him,  or,  deride 
him,  in  this  manner ;  Lo,  this  is  the  man  that  made  not  God  his 
strength. 
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SERM. psalms  unto  him;  talk  ye  of  aU  his  wondrous 
^^'  works.  Save  us^  O  Lord  our  God^  and  gather 
us  from  among  the  heathen^  to  give  thanks  unto 
thy  name,  and  to  triumph  in  thy  praise.  Such 
should  be  the  result  (upon  us)  of  God's  merciful 
dispensations  toward  his  people. 

I  shall  only  further  remark,  that  the  word  here 
used  is  by  the  Greek  rendered  hauv^aovrcu,  they 
shall  he  praised:   which  sense  the   original  will 
bear,  and  the  reason  of  the  case  may  admit.     For 
such    dispensations   ever  do   adorn    int^rity,   and 
yield  commendation  to  good  men.     They  declare 
the  wisdom  of  such  persons,  in  adhering  to  God,  in 
reposing  upon  God's  help,  in  embracing  such  courses 
which  God  doth  approve  and  bless :  they  plainly  tell 
PmI.  cxxyi.  how  dear  such  persons  are  to  God ;  how  incompar- 
&c.     '  '  ably  happy  in   his   favour,  how  impregnably  safe 
2^"^"' ''under  his  protection;  as  having  his  infallible  wis- 
dom and  his  invincible  power  engaged  on  their  side. 
This  cannot  but  render  them  admirable,  and  their 
state  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  ;  inducing  them 
Ps.  CTdiv.   to  profess  with  the  Psalmist,  Happy  is  the  people^ 
15.XXX111.  ^^^-^^  i^  i^  ^^^j^  ^  ca^e;  yea,  happy  is  that  people, 

whose  God  is  the  Ijord.  And  of  such  a  people, 
Ps.  ixxxix.  that  declaration  from  the  same  mputh  is  verified.  In 
'  •  '^"  thy  name  shall  they  rejoice  all  the  day  long^  and 
in  thy  righteousness  shall  they  he  exalted:  Jbr 
thou  art  the  glory  of  their  strength,  and  in  thyja- 
vour  their  horn  shall  he  exalted. 

Such  are  the  duties  suggested  in  our  text,  as  suit- 
ing these  occasions,  when  God  in  a  special  manner 
hath  vouchsafed  to  protect  his  people,  or  to  rescue 
them  from  imminent  mischiefs,  by  violent  assault  or 
by  fraudulent  contrivance  levelled  against  them.     I 
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should  apply  these  particulars  to  the  present  case  so-  SERM. 
kmnized  by  us :  but  I  shall  rather  recommend  the     ^^' 
application  to  your  sagacity,  than  further  infringe  """""^ 
your  patience,  by  spending  thereon  so  many  words 
as  it  would  exact.     You  do  well  know  the  story, 
which  by  so  many  years  repetition  hath  been  im- 
pressed on  your  minds :  and  by  reflecting  thereon. 

You  will  easily  discern,  how  God,  in  the  season- 
able discovery  of  this  execrable  plot,  (the  master- 
|Hece  of  wicked  machinations  ever  conceived  in  hu- 
man brain,  or  devised  on  this  side  hell,  since  the 
foundation  of  things,)  in  the  happy  deliverance  of  our 
nation  and  church  from  the  desperate  mischiefs  in- 
tended toward  them,  in  the  remarkable  protection  of 
right  and  truth,  did  signalize  his  providence. 

You  will  be  affected  with  hearty  reverence  toward 
the  gracious  Author  of  our  salvation,  and  with  hum- 
ble dread  toward  the  just  awarder  of  vengeance  upon 
those  miscreant  wretches,  who  digged  this  pit,  and 
fell  into  it  themselves. 

You  will  be  ready  with  pious  acknowledgment  and 
admiration  of  God's  mercy,  his  justice,  his  wisdom, 
to  declare  and  magnify  this  notable  work  done  by 
him  among  us. 

You  must  needs  feel  devout  resentments  of  joy  for 
the  glory  arising  to  God,  and  the  benefits  accruing  to 
us,  in  the  preservation  of  God's  anointed,  our  just 
sovereign,  with  his  royal  posterity :  in  the  freeing 
our  country  from  civil  broils,  disorders,  and  confu- 
sions ;  from  the  yokes  of  usurpation  and  slavery ;  from 
grievous  extortions  and  rapines  ;  from  bloody  perse- 
cutions and  trials,  with  the  like  spawn  of  disastrous 
and  tragical  consequences,  by  this  design  threatened 
upon  it:   in  upholding  our  church  (which  was  so 
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S£RM.  happily  settled,  and  had  so  long  gloriously  flourished) 
^^'  from  utter  ruin :  in  securing  our  profession  of  God's 
holy  truth,  the  truly  catholic  faith  of  Christ,  (refined 
from  those  drossy  alloys,  wherewith  the  rudeness  and 
sloth  of  blind  times^  the  fraud  of  ambition  and  covet- 
ous designers,  the  pravity  of  sensual  and  profane  men 
had  embased  and  corrupted  it,)  together  with  a  pur^ 
worship  of  God,  an  edifying  administration  of  God's 
word  and  sacraments,  a  comely,  wholesome,  and  mo- 
derate discipline,  conformable  to  divine  prescription 
and  primitive  example ;  in  rescuing  us  from  having 
impious  errors,  scandalous  practices,  and  supersti- 
tious rites,  with  merciless  violence  obtruded  upon 
us :  in  continuing  therefore  to  us  the  most  desirable 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  our  lives. 

You  further  considering  this  signal  testimony  of 
divine  goodness,  will  thereby  be  moved  to  hope  and 
confide  in  God  for  his  gracious  preservation  from  the 
like  pernicious  attempts  against  the  safety  of  our 
prince  and  welfare  of  our  country,  against  our  peace, 
our  laws,  our  religion  ;  especially  from  Romish  zeal 
and  bigotry,  (that  mint  of  woful  factions  and  com- 
bustions, of  treasonable  conspiracies,  of  barbarous 
massacres,  of  horrid  assassinations,  of  intestine  re- 
bellions, of  foreign  invasions,  of  savage  tortures 
and  butcheries,  of  holy  leagues  and  pious  Jraueh, 
through  Christendom,  and  particularly  among  us,) 
which  as  it  without  reason  damneth,  so  it  would 
by  any  means  destroy  all  that  will  not  crouch 
thereto. 

You  will,  in  fine,  with  joyous  festivity,  glory  and 
triumph  in  this  illustrious  demonstration  of  God's  fa- 
vour toward  us ;  so  as  heartily  to  join  in  those  due 
acclamations  of  blessing  and  praise : 
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Slewed  be  the  Lard^  who  hath  not  given  us  as  SERM. 
a  prey  to  their  teeth.     Our  soul  is  escaped  as  a     ^^' 
hhrd  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowlers :  the  snare  is  P"^-  cxtW. 
broken,  ana  we  are  escaped.  32.) 

AUeluiah ;   Salvation,  and  glory ^  and  power  Aer.  ziz. 
wUo  the  Lord  our  God :  for  true  and  righteous 
are  his  judgments. 

Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works^  O  Lord  new.  xr.S' 
God  Almighty ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways^  O 
thou  King  of  saints. 

Blessed  he  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who  only  Psai.  izzii. 
daih  wondrous  things.    And  blessed  be  his  glo^ '  *  ^^' 
rious  name  for  ever:  and  let  the  whole  earth  be 
JQled  with  his  glory.  Amen,  and  Amen.  ' 


SERMON  XII. 


HeDry  U.e  ^  CONSECRATION  SERMON. 

SeTeDtb  8 
chapel, 

1663. at  the 

bishop  of 

Mrd's  coq- 

secratioD.  PsALM  CXXXli.  16. 

/  mU  also  clotlie  her  priests  tciih  salvation* 

SERM.  J.  HE  context  runs  thus :  The  Lord  hath  sworn  in 
truth  unto  David ;  he  will  not  turn  from  it;  Of 
the  fruit  of  thy  body  wiUI  set  upon  thy  throne.  If 
thy  children  will  keep  my  covena?it  and  my  testi- 
mony that  I  shall  teach  them,  their  children  shall 
also  sit  upon  thy  throne  for  evermore.  For  the 
Lord  hath  chosen  Zio?i ;  he  hath  desired  it  for  his 
habitation.  This  is  my  rest  for  ever :  here  wUl  I 
dwell;  for  I  have  desired  it.  I  will  abundantly 
bless  her  provision  :  I  will  satisfy  her  poor  toith 
bread.  I  will  also  clothe  her  priests  with 
SALVATION  :  and  her  saints  shall  shout  aloud  for 
joy.  There  will  I  make  the  horn  of  David  to 
bud,  &CC. 

If  all,  not  only  inaugurations  of  persons,  but  dedi- 
cations even  of  inanimate  things  to  some  extraordi- 
nary use,  hath  been  usually  attended  with  especial 
significations  of  joy  and  festival  solemnity ;  with 
great  reason  the  consecration  of  a  person  to  so 
high  and  sacred  a  function,  as  that  of  a  Christian 
bishop,  (that  is,  of  a  prince,  or  principal  pastor  in 
God's  church,)  requires  most  peculiar  testimonies  of 
our   gratulation  and  content:   the   face   of  things 
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ought  then  to  be  serene  and  cheerful:  the  thoughts  SERM. 
of  men  benign  and  favourable ;  the  words  comfort-    ^^' 
able  and  auspicious,  that  are  uttered  upon  such  occa- 
sion.   And  that  ours  at  present  should  be  such,  the 
subject  as  well  as  the  season  of  our  discourse  doth  re- 
quire. Words  few,  but  pregnant,  and  affording  ample 
matter  for  our  best  affections  to  work  upon  :  and 
which  more  particularly  will  engage  us,  both  to  a 
hearty  thankfulness  for  past  benefits,  and  to  a  confi- 
dent expectation  of  future  blessings  ;  while  they  ac- 
quaint us  with  the  ancient  exhibition  of  a  gracious 
promise,  remind  us  of  the  faithful  performance  there- 
of hitherto,  and  assure  us  of  its  certain  accomplish- 
ment for  the  future.  The  occasion  whereof  was  this  : 
King  David,  moved  by  a  devout  inclination  to 
promote  God's  honour,  and  benefit  the  church,  had 
▼owed  to  build  a  magnificent  temple,  imploring  God's 
prcqpitious  concurrence  with,  and  approbation  of,  his 
design.  Whereupon  Almighty  God  not  only  declares 
his  acceptance  of  that  pious  resolution,  but  rewards 
it  with  a  bountiful  promise,  consisting  of  two  parts ; 
one  conditional,  relating  to  David's  children  and 
posterity,  that  they  in  an  uninterrupted  succession 
should  for  ever  enjoy  the  royal  dignity,   in   case 
tbey  did  constantly  persist  in  observing  his   cove- 
nant, and  the  testimonies  that  he  should  teach  them ; 
the  other  more  absolute,  that  however,  what  he  chiefly 
intended  concerning  God's  established  worship  and 
the  perpetual  welfare  of  the  church,  God  would  have 
an  especial  care  that  it  should  fully  and  certainly  be 
accomplished :  that  he  would  for  ever  fix  his  residence 
in  Sion  ;  that  he  would  protect  and  prosper  it,  and 
all  that  did  belong  thereto ;  especially  those  that  did 
iQOBt  need  his  favour  and  assistance,  the  poor,  the  • 
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SERM.  priests,  and  the  saints,  (or  gentle  ones.)     This 
^^^*     briefly  the  importance  of  the  general  promise  where^ 
'''^'^  in  is  comprehended  that  particular  one  whereon  wo 
are  to  treat :  and  in  which  we  may  observe, 

1.  The  Promiser,  /. 

2.  The  persons  who  are  especially  concerned  in 
the  promise,  her  priests. 

3.  The  thing  promised,  clothing  with  salvation. 

I .  I  say,  the  Promiser,  / :  that  is,  the  Lord ;  the 
most  true,  the  most  constant,  the  most  powerful 
God ;  most  true  and  sincere  in  the  declaration  of  his 
purpose,  most  constant  and  immutable  in  the  prose- 
cution, most  powerful  and  uncontrollable  in  the  per- 

Ptai.xxxiii.  feet  execution  thereof:  whose  words  are  rights  and 
34-  all  whose  works  are  done  in  truth :  who  tvill  net 

lo.  *^'  break  his  covenant^  nor  alter  the  thing  that  is 
gone  out  of  his  lips:  whose  counsel  shall  standi 
and  who  wiU  do  all  his  pleasure.  These  glorious 
attributes  and  perfections  of  his,  so  often  celebrated 
in  holy  writ,  do  ground  our  reliance  upon  all  God's 
promises,  and  do  oblige  us,  notwithstanding  the 
greatest  improbabilities  or  difficulties  objected,  to 
believe  the  infallible  performance  of  this. 

II.  The  persons  whom  the  promise  mainly  re- 
•  gards,  her  priests.  Priests^  that  is,  persons  pecu- 
liarly devoted  to,  and  employed  in,  sacred  matters; 
distinguished  expressly  from  the  poor^  (that  is,  other 
meek  and  humble  persons;)  and  from  the  saints^ 
(that  is,  all  other  good  and  religious  men.)  And,  A^ 
priests;  that  is,  the  priests  of  Sion :  of  that  Sion  which 

Contra,      the  Lord  hath  chosen ;  which  he  hath  desiredjbr  his 

vii.  ai.      permanent  habitation  ;  which  he  hath  resolved  to 

rest  and  reside  in  for  ever.  Whence  it  plainly  enough 

follows,  that  the  priests  and  pastors  of  the  Christian 
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diiirch  are  hereby,  if  not  solely,  yet  principally  de-  SERM. 
flpied.     Which  interpretation,  because  it  is  in  a     ^^^' 
HMumer  the  foundation  of  our  subsequent  discourse, 
and  by  some  it  may  perhaps  not  be  readily  admitted, 
I  shall  endeavour  further  to  confirm  by  these  few 
arguments. 

1.  Because  the  covenant  here  mentioned  is  not,  as 
to  the  main  parts  thereof,  of  a  conditional  or  tempo- 
my  nature,  but  absolute  and  perpetual ;  and  must 
tkaefore  be  understood  to  respect  the  Christian 
church  :  (that  of  the  Jews  being  long  since  rejected,  vide 
tbdr  temple  demolished,  their  Sion  utterly  forsaken.)  vh.  i6. 
For  although  one  particular  contained  therein,  con- 
oeiuii^  the  continual  succession  of  David's  posterity 
IB  the  r^al  authority  over  Israel,  hath  a  condition 
explicitly  annexed ;  (and,  consequently,  the  effects 
depeoding  upon  the  performance  of  that  condition 
vcre  contingent  and  mutable ;)  yet  all  the  rest  of  this 
covenant  (or  promise)  is  conceived  in  terms  peremp- 
tory, and  expressly  importing  perpetuity.  This  is 
^  restjbr  ever,  TV  >Ty,  that  is,  as  the  Greek  trans- 
lators render  it,  €iV  «^»va  rov  alwvc^f  {in  seculum  secuU^) 
that  is,  to  the  end  of  this  world ;  as  eiV  alivo^^  t£v  aldmov 
deootes  the  end  of  all  worlds,  or  the  most  perfect 
sampitemity.  And  that  it  doth  really  in  this  case 
denote  a  proper  and  unlimited  perpetuity,  is  also 
evident  by  those  explications  thereof  in  the  eighty- 
ainth  Psalm,  where  the  very  same  covenant  is,  as  to 
aome  parts  thereof,  more  largely  recorded.  Oncever.ss, 
httfoe  I  sworn  by  my  hoUnesSy  that  I  will  not  lie  unto  ^  '  ^^* 
D(wid:  his  seed  shall  endure  for  ever^  and  his 
throne  as  the  sun  before  me :  it  shall  be  established 
for  ever  as  the  moon,  and  as  a  faithful  witness  in 
kesmen.     No  words  can  express  more  fully  a  per- 

B ARROW,  VOL.  I.  Y 
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SERM.  petual  duration,  or  at  least  one  coextended  with 

^^^'    the  duration  of  the  world,  than  those  do.     And  the 

prophet  Jeremy,  referring  also  to  this  very  covenants 

and  particularly  to  this  very  clause  thereof,  thus  ex.^ 

Jer.  xxxiii.  presses  the  matter :  Thus  saith  the  Lard  i  J^ybu  cam 

Vide  2  chr  break  my  covenant  qf  the  day^  and  my  covenant  ^ 
the  nighty  and  that  there  should  not  be  day  an€i 
night  in  their  season ;  then  may  also  my  covenami 
be  broken  with  David  my  servant,  that  he  should 
not  have  a  son  to  reign  upon  his  throne ;  and  witA 
the  Levites  the  priests,  my  ministers.  But  further, 
2.  The  completion  of  this  individual  promise  b 
both  by  the  prophets  foretold,  and  expressed  by  the 
evangelists,  to  appertain  to  the  times  of  the  gospel 
Ye  heard  even  now  the  words  of  Jeremy,  which  are  i 
by  him  applied  to  those  times,  when  Grod  would  cause  | 

Jer.  xxjiu.  the  Branch  of  righteousness  (that  is,  Jesus  of  Naza* 
reth,  our  blessed  Saviour)  to  grow  up  unto  DavH 
who  should  execute  judgment  and  righteousness  in 

Verse  i6.  the  land.  In  those  days,  saith  he  fnrther,  shall  Ju- 
dah  be  saved,  and  Jerusalem  shall  dwell  safely : 
and  this  is  the  name  wherewith  she  shall  be  called, 
(or  rather,  which  he  shall  be  called,  as  not  only  the 
vulgar  Latin  and  the  Greek  interpreters,  but  the  Chal- 
dee  also  read  it,)  THE  LORD  OUR  RIGHT. 
EOUSNESS.  Likewise  in  the  fifty-fifth  of  Isaiah, 

isA.  iv.  3.  God  thus  invites  the  Gentiles  :  Incline  your  ear,  and 
come  unto  me;  hear,  and  your  soul  shall  Uve :  and  I 
will  make  an  everlasting  covena?it  with  you,  even  the 
sure  mercies  of  David:  that  is,  I  will  ratify  that  ever- 
lasting covenant,  which,  in  your  behalf,  I  once  made 
with  David,  and  will  confer  on  you  those  favours  - 
which  I  faithfully  promised  him ;  relating  to  this  very— 
promise  also.  For  both  in  Solomon's  prayer,  (2  Chron 
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u)  which  in  all  probability  was  indited  about  the  SERM. 
same  time,  and  upon  the  same  occasion  with  this     ^^' 
Psalm,  and  in  the  eighty-ninth  Psalm,  the  benefits 
of  the  same  covenant  are  called  the  mercies  of  Da- 
ifid.     O  Zjord  God,  turn  not  away  the  face  of  thine  *.  chron. 
onaintedj  remember  the  mercies  of  David  thy  ser^ 
inmtj  saith  Solomon:  and,  My  mercy y  saith  God, p<t. Uxxix. 
wiU  I  keep  with  him  for  evermore,  and  my  cove- 
nant shall  standfast  with  him  :  and,  MyfaithfuU  Vcr.  24. 
ness  and  my  mercy  shall  he  with  him ;  that  is,  my 
faithful  (or  sure)  mercy ;  ra  S<Tia  viara,  as  the  LXX. 
and  St.  Paul  with  them  in  the  Acts,  render  this  Acts  xiii. 
idace  of  Isaiah.     And  in  the  song  of  Zachary  we 
have  one  passage  of  this  promise  cited,  and  applied 
to  the  times  of  the  gospel :  Blessed  be  the  Lord  Luke  i.  68, 
God  of  Israel,  who  hath  visited  and  redeemed  his  ^* ' 
people;  and  hath  raised  up  a  horn  of  salvation  in 
ike  house  of  his  servant  David;  as  he  spake  by  the 
mouth  of  his  holy  prophets :  viz,  by  the  mouth  of 
this  prophetical    Psalmist  here,  where   it   is   said. 
There  will  I  make  the  horn  of  David  to  bud ;  and 
in  the  parallel  Psalm  Ixxxix.  ///  7ny  name  shall  vene  24. 
his  horn  be  exalted.     To  omit  those  many  places 
where  our  Saviour,  in  correspondence  to  this  pro- 
JJiise,  is  afiirmed  to  possess  the  throne  of  his  father  wde  Luke 
David,  and  to  rule  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever.  curccL  * 
Moreover, 

3.  That  by  the  Sion  here  mentioned  is  not  chiefly 
^eant  that  material  mountain  in  Judaea,  but  rather 
tKiat  mystical  Rock  of  divine  grace  and  evangelical 
^ruth,  upon  which  the  Christian  church,  the  only 
^"verlasting  temple  of  God,  is  unmoveably  seated,  is 
'^ery  probable,  (or  rather,  manifestly  certain,)  by  the 
Prophets'  constant  acception   thereof  in  this  sense, 

Y  2 
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SERM.  when  they  assign  the  character  of  perpetual  durft-*- 
•     bility  thereto.     As  in  Isaiah  Ix.  where  he  thus  pnK 

isa.  ix.  14.  phesies  of  the  Christian  church  :  The  sons  also  of 
them  that  afflicted  thee  shall  come  bending  unto 
thecy  and  all  they  that  despised  thee  shall  how  them>- 
selves  down  at  the  soles  of  thy  feet ;  a/nd  Q^ 
shall  call  thee^  The  city  of  the  Lord,  Tike  Sian  qftke 
Holy  One  of  Israel.  Whereas  thou  hast  been 
forsaken  and  hated^  so  that  no  man  went  through 
thee ;  I  will  make  thee  an  eternal  excellency,  ajojf 
of  many  generations.  Thou  shall  also  suck  the 
mili  of  the  Gentiles^  and  shall  suck  the  breasts  if 

Mic.  IT.  I.  Jiings^  &c.  And  the  Prophet  Micah,  speaking  of  ^ 
last  daysj  (that  is,  of  the  evangelical  times,  when 
the  mountain  of  the  house  qf  the  Lord  should  be 
established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,)  saith  thus : 

Verse  7.  ^nd  I  wiU  make  her  that  halted,  a  remnant ;  and 
her  that  was  cast  far  qff^  a  strong  nation :  and  the 
Lord  shall  reign  over  them  in  mount  SAan  Jrom 
henceforth  even  for  ever.  And  the  Prophet  Joel, 
speaking  of  the  same  times,  (when  God  would  pour 

Joel  ii.  28.  out  his  spirit  upon  aU fleshy)  hath  these  words  :  So 
shall  ye  know,  that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God, 
dwelling  in  Sion,  my  holy  mountain:  then  shall 
Jerusalem  he  holy,  and  there  shall  no  strangers 
pass  through  her  any  more.  All  which  places  no 
man  can  reasonably  doubt,  and  all  Christians  do 
firmly  consent  to  respect  the  Christian  church.  To 
which  we  may  add  that  passage  of  the  author  to  the 
Hebrews,  (ch.  xii.  ver.  22.)  But  ye  are  come  unto 
mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  qf  the  living  God, 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  ;  that  is,  to  the  Christian 
church. 

4.  The  manner  of  this  covenant's  delivery,  ao 
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confinnatioD  by  the  Divine  oath,  argues  the  inoondi-  SERM. 
tioDate^  irreversible,  and  perpetual  constitution  there-    ^^' 
of:  fiir  to  God's  most  absolute  and  immutable  de- 
crees this  most  august  and  solemn  confirmation  doth 
peculiariy  agree.     So  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews 
leems  to  intimate :  Wherein^  saith  he,  God,  wilUng^ueh,  tI. 
wkfre  abundantly  to  demonstrate  the  immutabiUty  qf^^' 

Us  counsel,  {hi^slou  to  aiuraBerov  t^^  fiovX^^,)  inter- 

posed  an  oath. 

We  may  therefore,  I  suppose,  upon  these  grounds, 
solidly  and  safely  conclude,  that  this  promise  doth 
principally  belong,  and  shall  therefore  infallibly  be 
made  good,  to  the  Christian  priesthood;  to  those 
who,  in  the  Christian  church,  by  offering  spiritual 
sacnrifibces  of  piraise  and  thanksgiving,  by  directing 
and  instructing  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
evangelical  law^  by  imploring  for  and  pronouncing 
upon  them  the  divine  benedictions,  do  bear  analogy 
with^  and  suj^ly  the  room  of,  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood. 

From  which  discourse  we  may,  by  the  way,  de- 
duce this  corollary :   That  the  title  of  priest,  al- 
though it  did  (as  most  certainly  it  doth  not)  properly 
and  primarily  signify  a  Jewish  sacrificer,  (or  slaugh- 
terer of  beasts,)  doth  yet  nowise  deserve  that  re- 
proach, which  is  by  some,  inconsiderately,  (not  to 
say  profanely,)  upon  that  mistaken  ground,  com- 
monly cast  upon  it ;  since  the  holy  scripture  itself, 
\ve   see,   doth  here,  even  in  that  sense  (most  ob- 
tioxious   to  exception)   ascribe  it  to  the  Christian 
pastors.     And  so  likewise  doth  the  Prophet  Isaiah  ; 
^nd  I  will  also  take  of  them  Jbr  priests  and  for  iwi.ixvi. 
JLevites, saith  the  Lord:  speaking  (as  the  context^'' 
plainly  declares)  of  the  Gentiles,  which  should  be 
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SERM.  converted  and  aggregated  to  God's  church.     And 
^^^'     the  Prophet  Jeremiah  :  Neither  shall  the  priests  the 
Jer.  xxxiii.  Levttes  Want  a  man  before  me  to  offer  hurniMffer-' 
ings^  and  to  do  sacrifice  continually.     Which  pro- 
phecy also  evidently  concerns   the  same  time  and 
state  of  things,  of  which  the  Prophet  Makchi  thus 
Mai.  i.  II.  foretels :  For^J^om  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going 
down  of  the  same^  my  name  shall  he  great  among 
the  Gentiles ;  and  in  every  place  incense  shall  be 
qffered  to  my  name^  and  a  pure  offering.     It  were 
desirable,  therefore,  that  men  would  better  consider, 
before   they  entertain  such  groundless  offences,  or 
pass  so  uncharitable  censures  upon  either  words,  or 
persons,  or  things.     But  I  proceed  to  the 

III.  Particular,  which  is  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
mise, clothing  with  salvation.  Where  we  may  ob- 
serve. 

First,  that  the  usual  metaphor  of  being  clothed 
doth  in  the  sacred  dialect  denote  a  complete  endow- 
ment with,  a  plentiful  enjoyment  of,  or  an  entire  ap- 
plication to,  that  thing,  or  quality,  with  which  a  per- 
son is  said  to  be  clothed.     So  is  God  himself  said  to 
Pa.  xciii.  i.bc  chthcd  With  majcsty  and  strength.     And  David 
Ps.  XXXV.    prays,  that  they  might  be  clothed  with  shame  and 
2  .  cix.  29.  digjf^Qj^Q^^j.^  fjifif  did  magnify   themselves  against 

Ezek.  xnvuhim.  And  in  Ezekiel,  the  princes  of  the  isles ^  being 
amazed  by  the  ruin  of  Tyre,  are  said  to  clothe  them^ 
selves  with  trembling.  And  that  bitter  adversary  of 
David  (in  Psalm  cix.  18.)  did  clothe  himself  with 

.To!)  xxix.  cursing,  as  with  a  garment.  And  Job  avouched  of 
himself,  I  put  on  righteousness^  and  it  clothed  me ; 
my  judgment  was  a  robe  and  a  diadem.     And  St. 

1  Pet.  V.  5.  Peter  advises  us  to  put  on,  or  to  be  clothed  with, 
humility.     Finally,    Isaiah   introduces  our  Saviour 
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speaking  thus :  I  will  greatly  rejoice  in  the  Lord^  SERM. 

my  soul  shall  be  Joyful  in  my  God :  for  he  hath L_ 

doihed  me  with  the  garments  of  salvation^  he  hath  ^"-  ^-  "®' 
covered  me  with  the  robe  of  righteousness ;  a«  ai8a.iix.17. 
bridegroom  decketh  himself  with  ornaments^  and  as 
a  bride  adometh  herself  with  her  jewels.  So  that 
(as  bjr  these  instances  we  may  discern)  to  be  clothed 
with  salvation  is  to  be  perfectly  endowed  therewith ; 
to  be  invested  with  it  as  with  a  garment,  which 
wholly  encloseth  and  covereth  the  body,  so  that  no 
part  is  left  unguarded  and  unadorned  thereby. 

Secondly,  But  now  what  is  that  salvation  with 
which  the  priests  of  Sion  shall  be  thus  clothed  ?  I  an- 
swer :  Salvation,  when  it  is  put  absolutely,  and  not 
conjoined  with  any  particular  object,  (or  tenn  from 
which,)  doth  in  the  Hebrew  language  properly  sig- 
nify a  deliverance  from,  or  remotion  of,  all  sorts  of  in- 
convenience; and,  consequently,  an  affluence  of  all 
good  things ;  and,  in  effect,  the  same  which  other 
languages  call  felicity  and  prosperity,  or  design  by 
terms  equivalent   to  those :   the   Hebrews   having 
hardly  any  other   word  so  properly  correspondent 
to  those,  as  this  word,  salvation.     Whence  that  title  Deus.  2«- 
of  Saviour y  and  the  God  of  salvation^  so  often  at-  piitoni.^ 
tributed  to  Almighty  God,  imports  as  much  as,  the 
I)ispenser  of  all  good  gifts ;  the  great  Benefactor, 
^ssister^  and  Protector  of  men :   and  to  save  is  pro- 
^niscuously  used  for,  to  relieve  the  needy,  to  com* 
Sort  the  sorrowful ;   to  restore  the  sick  to  his  health, 
the  prisoner  to  his  liberty,  the  captive  to  his  country ; 
to  defend  the  weak  from  injury,  and  the  humble 
from  contempt ;  to  deliver  the  distressed  from  immi- 
nent danger,  the  innocent  from  unjust  condemnation, 
the  slandered  from  undeserved  reproach  :  in  a  word^ 
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SERM.  all  the  effects  of  God's  goodness  and  power»  the 
^^^'     whole  work  of  the  Divine  providence  and  benefioenoe, 
are  hereby  expressed. 

We  will  recite  one  or  two  of  those  many  jdaoes 
which  confirm  this  notion,  Psalm  Ixxxv.  9.  Surely 
hi4t  salvation  is  nigh  them  that  fear  him,  that  glory 
may  dwell  in  our  land.  His  salvation  is  nigh; 
that  isy  his  loving  care  attends  upon  them,  to  assist 
and  preserve  them ;  which  in  Psalm  C3l1v.  rer.  19- 
is  thus  otherwise  expressed :  He  wHlJiii^  the  de- 
sire  of  them  that  fear  him ;  he  wiU  hear  their  cry, 
and  wiU  save  them.  And  again.  Psalm  cxIisK.  4. 
The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  his  people ;  he  wiU 
heautify  the  meek  with  salvation  :  that  is,  he  will, 
by  his  good  providence,  dispose  them  into  a  conre* 
nient  and  decent  condition  of  life.  And  again,  Psalm 
cxliv.  10.  It  is  he  that  giveth  salvation  unto  kings ; 
that  is,  by  whose  gracious  disposal  they  prosper,  and 
are  preserved  in  dignity,  plenty,  and  safety. 

I  will  not,  by  citation  of  places,  labour  to  confirm 
so  obvious  a  notion :  it  may  suffice  for  that  purpose, 
that  the  supreme  accomplishment  of  all  happiness, 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  bliss  in  heaven,  is,  in  agree- 
ment with  this  Jewish  deception  of  the  word,  most 
commonly  styled  salvation.  But  I  must  add,  that, 
whereas  salvation  may  relate  either  to  the  outward 
estate  of  a  man's  body,  life,  and  fortunes,  or  to  the 
internal  dispositions  of  the  mind  ;  to  our  present  con- 
dition in  this  world,  or  to  our  future  utd  eternal 
estate :  it  doth  seem  here  (I  say  not,  to  exclude  the 
latter  altogether,  yet)  more  directly  and  principally 
to  respect  the  former,  viz.  that  external  and  tempo* 
ral  welfare,  which  is  conspicuous  and  visible  in  this 
world.     My  reason  is,  because  the  other  parts  of  this 
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i\    prophetical  promise  do^  in  their  most  natural  ex-  3ERM. 
(xptioOf  signify  that  outward  prosperity  wherewith    ^^' 
God  would  vouchsafe  to  bless  his  church :   that 
abundant  benediction  qf  her  store,  that  aati^yifig 
her  poor  with  bread,  that  joyful  exaltation  qf  her 
sainie^  that  clothing"  her  enemies  with  shame,  being 
expressions  im)perly  denoting  a  state  of  external 
good  weal  and  comfort ;  and,  in  consonance  to  them, 
require  that  we  thus  likewise  understand  this  phrase ; 
the  priests  being  also  questionless  designed  to  par-» 
take  in  this  ghmous  felicity  of  the  church.     Whidi 
is  also  confirmed  by  other  prophecies  of  the  same 
tencn*  and  intention:   as  paiticulariy  that  in  Jer. 
xxxi.  concerning  the  recollection  of  Israel,  and  re« 
derapdon  of  the  spiritual  Sion,  it  is  iaid^  /  will  sa^Vtne  14* 
iiate  the  soul  (f  the  priests  with  Jatness,  and  my 
people  shaU  be  satisfied  with  my  goodness,  &lc. 

Now,  although  we  may  adventure  safely  to  inter- 
pret the  declarations  of  the  Divine  favour  according 
to  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  which  the  words 
are  capable,  where  they  are  conceived ;  (it  being  the 
manner  of  the  immensely-good  God,  to  exceed^  ra- 
ther than  to  be  deficient,  in  the  performance  of  his 
HTord ;  and  to  surpass  the  expectations  he  hath  raised 
in  us,  than  anywise  to  disappoint  them :)  yet,  how* 
ever,  the  least  we  can  imagine  here  promised  to  the 
priests  (^ Sion  will  comprehend  these  three  things: 
1  •  A  free  and  safe  condition  of  life  :  that  they  be 
Mt  exposed  to  continual  dangers  of  ruin ;   of  miser- 
able sufferance,  or  remediless  injury  :  that  the  bene- 
fits of  peace,  and  law,  and  public  protection  shall 
particularly  appertain  to  them  ;  so  that  their  adver- 
saries (if  any  they  happen  to  have)  shall  not  be  in- 
cited, by  hope  of  reward  or  impunity,  to  hurt  their 
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SERM.  persons,  rifle  their  goods,  disturb  their  quiet;   bufc 
^^^'     that  they  shall  enjoy  good  degrees  of  security,  li- 
berty, and  tranquillity  in  this  world. 

2.  A  provision  of  competent  subsistence  for  them  t 
that  their  condition  of  life  be  not  wholly  necessitous, 
or  very  penurious,  destitute  of  convenient  accom- 
modations, or  depending  altc^ther  for  them  upon 
the  arbitrary  benevolences  of  men,  which  is,  at  best, 
but  a  more  plausible  kind  of  beggary ;  but  that  thej 
shall  be  furnished  with  such  reasonable  supplies,  as 
are  requisite  to  encourage  them  in  the  cheerful  per- 
formance of  their  duty. 

3.  A  suitable  degree  of  respect,  and  so  high  a 
station  among  men,  as  may  commend  them  to  gene- 
ral esteem,  and  vindicate  them  from  contempt :  that 
they  be  not  reputed  among  the  dregs  and  refuse  of 
the  people  ;  that  their  persons  be  not  base  and  de- 
spicable, their  names  made  the  objects  of  vulgar  ob- 
loquy, their  functions  become  prostitute  to  profane 
irrision ;  but  that  some  considerable  authority,  some 
more  than  ordinary  regard  and  veneration  accrue 
unto  them  from  the  high  relations  which  they  bear, 
and  from  the  sacred  business  which  they  manage. 

All  this  at  least  (according  to  the  most  moderate 
interpretation  of  the  phrase)  that  obixiiddLXit  salvation 
doth  imply,  wherewith  God  hath  promised  to  invest 
the  priests  qfSion. 

We  may  therefore  presume,  or  rather  not  presume, 
but  confidently  rely  upon,  and  comfort  ourselves  in 
the  expectation  of  God's  faithful  continuance  to 
fulfil  this  promise.  We  may  assure  ourselves,  that 
neither  the  secret  envy  of  them  who  repine  at  those 
encouragements  which  God's  providence  hath  con- 
ferred on  priests,  nor  the  open  malice  of  those  that 
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furioudj  oppugn  their  welfare,  shall  ever  prevail  to  SERM. 

overwhelm  them  with  extreme  misery,  penury,  or ;_ 

di^race;  since  no  endeavour  of  earth  or  hell  can 
ever  be  able  to  reverse  this  everlasting  decree  of 
Heaven,  or  to  defeat  that  irresistible  power  which  is 
engaged  to  its  execution.  No  inferior  force  can 
strip  them  naked  of  that  salvation,  wherewith  the 
Supreme  Truth  hath  promised  to  clothe  them. 

Which  confidence  of  ours  may  be  improved,  by 
considering  the  reasons  that  might  induce  Almighty 
God  to  resolve,  and  promise  thus  favourably  in  be- 
half of  his  priests.     (For  though  we  cannot  pene- 
trate the  incomprehensible  depths   of  the   divine 
counsel,  nor  should  ever  peremptorily  conclude  con- 
cerning the  determinate  reasons  of  his  actions  :  yet, 
when  the  wisdom  of  his  proceedings  doth  clearly  ap- 
prove itself  to  our  understandings,  we  ought  readily 
to  acknowledge  it,  and  humbly  to  praise  him  for  it.) 
Now  the  reasons  why  divine  Providence  should  un- 
dertake to  preserve  the  priesthood  in  safety,  to  pro- 
cure for  them  liberal  maintenance,  and  to  raise  them 
above  a  state  of  scorn  and  infamy,  may  be  especially 
these  three : 

!•  It  concerns  God's  honour. 

2.  The  good  of  the  church  requires  so. 

8.  Equity  and  the  reason  of  the  case  exacts  it. 

In  prosecuting  which  heads  of  discourse,  I  shall 
not  seem  to  you,  I  hope,  to  transgress  the  rules  of 
modesty  or  decency.  There  be  certain  seasons, 
wherein  confessedly  it  is  not  only  excusable,  but  ex- 
pedient also,  to  commend  one's  self;  as  when  a  man 
is  falsely  accused,  or  unjustly  afflicted.  And  with' 
greater  reason  sometime  men  are  allowed  to  praise 
the  country  where  they  were  bom  and  bred,  the 
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S  ERM.  famil3r  to  which  they  are  allied,  the  society  to  wfaidi 
^11'     they  are  more  especially  related.     And  if  at  this 
time  I  assume  the  like  liberty,  the  occasion,  I  hope^ 
will  apologize  for  me.     It  becomes  not  me  to  be  an 
adviser^  much  less  a  reprover,  in  this  audience  :  may 
I  therefore,  with  your  favourable  permission,  pre- 
sume to  be  a  commender,  or,  if  you  please,  a  pleadtf 
for  the  welfare  of  this  sacred  order,  although  mysdf 
an  unworthy  and  inconsiderable  member  thereof.    I 
say  therefore, 

I.  God's  honour  is  concerned  in  the  safe,  comfort- 
able, and  honourable  estate  of  his  priests ;  and  that 
upon  account  of  those  manifold  relations^  wherebj 
they  stand  allied,  appropriated,  and  devoted  to  him- 
self. 
Joel  ii.  17.      They  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  his  servants.    Thu 
24.    '  '  servant  of  the  Lord^  saith  St.  Paul,  must  not  ^rm^ 
but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach.     Tlw  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord;  who's  that?  are  not  all  mm 
God's  servants  ?  is  not  he  Lord  of  all  ?  Yes ;   but  a 
Christian  priest,  such  as  Timothy  was,  is  by  way  of 
excellency  so  styled.     All  men  owe  subjection,  obe- 
I  Cor.  ir.   dicncc,  and  homage  to  God :  but  the  priests  are  (bis 
Rom.  XV.    vjrfipiraiy  his  X^iTovpyoi)  his  ministers,  his  officers,  his 
'^*  immediate  attendants,  his  domestics,  as  it  were,  and 

menial  servants ;  that  approach  his  person,  that  tread 
the  courts  of  his  house,  that  wear  his  proper  badges, 
that  are  employed  in  his  particular  business.     And 
is  it  then   for  God's  honour,  to  suffer  them  to  be 
abused,  to  want  convenient  sustenance,  to  live  in  a 
mean  and  disgraceful  condition  ?   Would  it  not 
dound  to  the  discredit  of  an  earthly  prince,  to  per 
mit,  that  the  attendants  on  his  person,  the  officers  o 
his  court,  the  executors  of  his  edicts,  should  hav 
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the  least  iojurj  offered  them,  should  fare  scantly  or  S£RM. 
ooenely,  should  appear  in  a  sordid  garb  ?  Are  they  ^^' 
not  therefore  by  especial  privileges  guarded  from 
BQch  inconveniences  ?  And  shall  the  great  King  and 
Lord  of  all  the  world  be  deemed  less  provident 
for,  less  indulgent  (not  to  say  less  just)  unto  his 
senrants  ?  servants,  I  say,  and  those  not  of  the  low* 
est  rank,  nor  appointed  to  the  vilest  drudgeries; 
but  such  as  are  employed  in  the  most  honourable 
duurges,  and  are  intrusted  with  his  most  especial 
ooDcemments. 

They  are  his  stewards.    A  bishop,  saith  St.  Paul,  Tit  i.  7. 
flitf^  be  blameless,  as  the  steward  of  Crod.    If  the 
chorch  be  oJnof  Secv,  Grod*s  house,  ovJamUy,  as  it  is  i  Tim.  iii. 
called,  and  the  priests  the  ol/ccvofiot,  the  stewards  of  ^^' 
that  house,  the  comptrollers  of  that  family ;  it  is 
surely  no  mean  station  they  obtain  therein.     The  vide  Matt. 
distribution  of  his  bread,  (the  bread  of  life,  his  holy  i  co'r!^fr. 
word,)  and  the  dispensation  of  his  most  precious'* 
goods,  (the  holy  mysteries,)  are  committed  to  their 
care  and  prudence.     W^ho  then,  saith  our  Saviour,  Luke  xw, 
is  that  faithful  and  wise  steward,  whom  his  Lord^^' 
shall  make  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give  them 
their  portion  of  m^at  in  due  season  ?  Who  but  the 
jmests,  who  are  therefore  styled  both  vpoeoTShec, 
'^ovfi^foiy  Kv^fvricTUi,   {presidents,  guides^  rulers,) 
^nd  vci/MHf,  (feeders  or  pastors,)  of  the  church. 

Yea,  they  are  olteoiofMi  also,  the  builders  of  that 
liOQse,  founding  it  by  initial  conversion,  rearing  it 
lyy  continued  instruction,  covering  and  finishing  it 
V  sacramental  obsignation  of  divine  grace.     As  a  i  Cor.  iii. 
wise  architect,  saith  St.  Paul,  /  have  laid  thefoun^ '°' 
dation,  and  another  builds  upon  it. 

They  are  awepyoi  QeoZ,  cooper ators  with  Gorf;iCor.iii. 
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SERM.  that  manage  his  business,  and  drive  on  his  designs: 
^^'     the  solicitors  of  his  affairs,  the  masters  of  his  re- 

u^vHu,     quests :   his  heralds,  that  publish  his  decrees,  de^ 
nounce  his  judgments,  proclaim  his  pardons  and  acts 
of  grace  unto  his  subjects ;   that  blazon  his  titles^ 
and  defend  his  rightful  authority  in  the  world :  yea, 
his  ministers  of  state;   the  ministers  (I  say^  abmt 
invidia)  of  his  most   glorious  spiritual  kingdom; 
(which  is  peculiarly  denominated  the  kingdom  of 
Grod ;)  the  orderly  administration  of  which,  its  ad- 
vancement, its   preservation,  and   its  enlargement, 
are  especially  commended  to   their  diligence  and 
fidelity. 

They  are,  lastly,  God's  ambassadors  %  delegated 
by  him  to  treat  of  peace,  and  solicit  a  fair  corre- 

2Cor.v.  spondence  between  heaven  and  earth.  Now  then, 
saith  St.  Paul,  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as 
though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us :  we  pray  you 
in  Chris fs  steady  be  reconciled  to  God.  As  tJicugh 
God  did  beseech  you  by  us:  see,  they  manage 
God's  concernments,  and  in  a  manner  represent  his 
person.  At  least,  if  the  apostles  were  more  pro- 
perly God's  ambassadors,  the  present  ministers  of 
religion  are  his  agents,  and  residents  here  among 
men,  designed  to  pursue  the  same  negociations  com- 
menced by  them.  Now  you  know  by  the  law  of 
nations,  and  common  consent  of  all  men,  all  manner 
of  security,  good  entertainment,  and  civil  respect 
hath  been  ever  acknowledged  due  to  ambassadors, 
and  public  ministers:  their  employment  hath  been 
esteemed  honourable,  their  persons  held  sacred  and 

*  Vide  Mai.  ii.  7.  For  the  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge, 
and  they  should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth :  for  he  is  the  messen- 
ger of  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
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inviolable;   and  whatsoever  discourtesy  hath  been  SERM. 
shewed  unto,  or  outrage   committed  upon   them,     ^"* 
kth  been  interpreted  done  to  him  from  whom  they 
daive  their  commission,  whose  person  they  repre- 
sent    And  so  truly  the  bad  usage  of  God's  priests,  John  »!!. 
if  not  directly  and  immediately,  does  yet  really  and  you  hare 
truly,  according  to  moral  estimation,  terminate  on2J^,*&c. 
God  himself,  and  reflect  on  his  honour,  and  preju-^^*^^^* 
dice  hb  religion ;  a  due  regard  to  which  cannot  b^-   He 
maintained,  without  proportionable  respect  to  theceiTetu 
ministers  thereof.     The  basest  of  the  people  maySlvitT 
serve  to  be  priests  to  Jeroboam's  calves,  but  not  be-^"^^^ 
come  the  ministry  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

Do  we  not  see  the  reverence  of  civil  government 
upheld  more  by  the  specious  circumstances,  than  by 
the  real  necessity  thereof;  by  the  magnificent  re- 
tinue, and  splendid  ornaments  of  princely  dignity, 
than  by  the  eminent  benefits  of  peace  and  justice 
springing  thence?  Shall  not  (not  only  the  greatest 
inward  worth,  but)  the  highest  nobility,  if  basely  at- 
tired, badly  attended,  slenderly  accommodated,  pass 
unregarded,  yea  disregarded  by  us?  men  being 
generally  either  unable  to  discern,  or  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  excellency  divested  of  sensible  lustre. 
Religion  therefore  must  be  well  habited,  or  it  will 
be  ill  respected :  the  priests  must  wear  a  comely  (if 
not  a  costly)  livery,  or  God  their  master's  reputation 
will  be  impaired  in  popular  fancy. 

Consider  David's  reasoning ;   Zx>,  /  dwell  in  a  i  chron. 
house  of  cedar Sy  but  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the^ 
Lord  remaineth  under  curtains;  and  compare  such 
discourse  therewith  as  this ;   and  judge  candidly, 
whether  they  have  not  some  parity :  Lo,  my  attend- 
ants are  clad  with  the  finest  purple,  God's  ministers 
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8ERM.  are  covered  with  the  coarsest  sackcloth  ;  ray  pec^le 

^^'    surfeit  with  dainties,  his  servants  pine  away  for 

scarcity;  my  courtiers  are  respectfiiUy  saluted,  his 

priests  scornfully  derided ;  no  man  dare  offend  minei 

every  one  may  trample  on  his  officers. 

And  lest  we  should  imagine  God  himself  altoge- 
ther void  of  such  resentments,  or  such  comparisoiM 
impertinent,  consider  that  disdainful  expression  of 

MaL  i.  &|^is ;  J^  ye  qffer  the  blind  far  sacrifice^  iV  it  net 
eeil  ?  and  if  ye  offer  the  lame  and  sick,  is  it  net 
evU?  Offer  it  now  to  thy  governor;  will  he  he 
pleaded  tvith  thee^  or  accept  thy  person  ?  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts.  The  same  testimonies  of  respect 
that  we  shew  our  governors,  €rod,  it  seems,  expects 
from  us  in  all  kinds,  and  may  reasonably  much 
greater. 

Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  slight  consideration,  how 
plentiful  provision,  in  the  policy  devised  and  consti- 
tuted by  God  himself,  was  made  for  the  priests ; 
how  Grod  assumes  the  immediate  patronage  of  them, 
and  appropriates  the  matter  of  their  sustenance  unto 

DeaL       himsclf.     The  priests,  saith  the  Law,  the  Levites, 

xmi.  1,2.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  tribe  qf  Levi  shall  have  no  part  nor 

inheritance  with  Israel;  they  shall  eat  the  of 
ferings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  and  his  inherit- 
ance.  Therefore  they  shall  have  no  inheritance 
among  their  brethren :  the  Lord  is  their  inherit- 
ance.  So  that  then,  it  seems,  no  man  could  with- 
hold any  part  of  the  priests'  maintenance,  without 
sacrilegious  encroachment  on  God's  own  right,  and 
robbing  him  of  his  due :  (which  is  the  greatest  se- 
curity of  an  estate  imaginable.)  How  likewise  (next 
to  the  prince)  the  highest  dignity  and  authority  was 
then  conferred  on  the  priests :  to  them  the  interpre- 
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tation  of  law,  to  them  the  decision  of  doubtful  cases  SERM  . 
did  appertain;  with  severe  injunctions  to  comply  ^^^' 
with  their  determinations.  See  how  the  business  is 
ioculcated*  If  there  arise  a  matter  too  hard  for  Deat.  zvu. 
ikeey  between  Mood  and -bloody  between  plea  and 
plea,  between  stroke  and  stroke^  being  matters  of 
controversy  within  thy  gates ;  then  shalt  thou  arise 
and  get  thee  up  into  the  piace  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  shall  choose :  and  thou  shalt  come  unto  the 
friests  the  Levites,  and  unto  the  Judge  that  shall 
he  in  those  days,  and  inquire ;  a?id  they  shall 
Aew  thee  the  sentence  of  judgment.  And  thou 
AaU  do  according  to  the  sentence  which  they  of 
that  place,  which  the  Lord  shall  choose,  shall  shew 
&ee ;  and  thou  shalt  observe  to  do  according  to  all 
tkat  they  inform  thee.  According  to  the  sentence 
tf  the  law  which  they  shall  teach  thee,  and  ac- 
cording  to  the  judgment  which  they  shall  tell  thee, 
thou  shalt  do:  thou  shalt  not  decline  from  the 
9entence,  which  they  shall  shew  thee,  to  the  right 
hand,  nor  to  the  left.  And  tlie  man  that  will  do 
presumptuously,  a?id  will  not  hearken  to  the  priest, 
that  standeih  to  minister  there  before  the  Lord  thy 
God,  even  that  man  shall  die,  and  thou  shalt  put 
oway  evil  from  Israel.  Observe  with  how  emi- 
nent a  power  Grod  then  thought  fit  to  endow  his 
priests^. 

And  though  we  are  not  in  all  cases  obliged  punc- 
tually to  follow  those  political  prescriptions ;  yet  is 
the  reason  of  them  perpetual,  and  the  example  vene- 

fnkoM^at  rSv  KortyvetCfAtyuy  oi  U^lq  IraxBt^aav,  saith  Josephus.  The 
priests  were  constituted  supervisors  of  all  things,  and  judges  of 
controversies,  and  punishers  of  offences.     2.  in  Jpionem, 

BARROW,  VOL.  I.  Z 
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SERM.  rable :  especially  since  the  custom  of  all  times^  and 
^^^-    the  reason  of  all  the  world,  doth  in  a  sort  conspire  to 
back  it. 

Gen.  xW.  ^^^  ^^^  priest  we  meet  with  in  scripture  is  Md- 
chi2edek ;  a  king  also ;  and  such  a  one,  as  the  patri- 
arch Abraham,  (a  prince  also  himself,  and,  what  is 
somewhat  more,  just  then  a  conqueror,)  in  the  midst 
of  his  triumphal  heights,  was  not  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge his  superior,  to  honour  him  with  a  tribute  of 
his  spoils,  and  to  receive  a  benediction  from  him. 

Gen.  xii.    The  next  (if  I  mistake  not)  is  Potipherah,  priest  of 

^5-  On,  whose  daughter  was  not  thought  by  the  king  of 

Egypt  an  unequal  match  for  Joseph,  his  chief  fa- 
vourite, and  the  next  in  dignity  to  himself  in  that 
flourishing  kingdom.  (Though  such  an  alliance 
would  perhaps  be  thought  derogatory  to  the  wor- 
ships of  our  days.)  The  third  is  Revel,  or  Jethro, 
priest  of  Midian,  the  father-in-law  likewise  of  the  il- 
lustrious Moses ;  a  man  as  of  approved  wisdom,  so 
doubtless  of  considerable  dignity  too.  And  the  next 
to  him  (in  order  of  story)  is  the  venerable  Aaron,  no 
meaner  a  man,  than  the  brother  of  him  who  was 
kinff  in  Jeshurun.     Thus  all  nations,  wise  and  ig- 

xxxiii.  5.  norant,  civil  and  barbarous,  were  by  one  common 
instinct  (as  it  were)  of  natural  reason  prompted,  by 
conferring  extraordinary  privileges  of  honour  and 
convenience  on  their  priests,  to  express  their  re- 
verence of  the  Deity,  and  their  affection  to  reli- 
gion*. 

I  will  not  ransack  the  closets  of  antiquity,  noi^ 
with  needless  ostentation  produce  the  Egyptian  hi— 

^  Vid.  AristOt.  Pol.  Vli.  9.  Oure   yap   yfo^p^y,  ot/rc  ficaavcrw  Upict 
KaToarartov'  iifl  ykp  ruv  %oXjtSv  wphrei  tif/uSiaBai  toi;<  9cot/f. 
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erophante^  the  Persian  magi,  the  Gaulish  druids,  the  SB R 
caliphs,  and  muftis  of  other  nations,  to  shew  what    ^^^ 
preeminences  of  respect  they  enjoyed,  what  power- f^»p*»- 
fill  sway  they  bore  in  their  respective  countries ;  iv.^'i 
low  the  most  weighty  affairs,  both  of  peace  and  war,  bS.*  % 
were  commonly  directed  by  their  oracular  dictates.  ^*'*  ^ 
.  It  shall  suffice  to  observe,  that  the  gallant  Romans, 
(whose  devout  zeal  to  religion  Polybius  himself,  no  Lib.  h. 
especial  friend  of  theirs,  could  not  forbear  to  admire 
and  applaud,)  I  say,  that  the  most  wise  and  valiant 
Romans  did  set  so  high  a  value  upon  the  priestly 
order,  that  if  their  principal  magistrates  (the  pretors 
and  consuls  themselves)  did  casually  meet  with  one 
vH  Vesta*s  priests,  they   caused  immediately  those 
dreadful  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  authority,  to  sub- 
mit ;  and  they  themselves  respectfully  gave  place,  as 
if  they  meant  to  confess  those  priests  in  a  manner 
their  betters^.     Nor  did  they  among  them  of  the 
most  noble  extraction,  and  of  the  highest  dignity  in 
the  commonwealth,  (even  after  many  glorious  ex- 
ploits achieved  by  them,)  scornfully  disdain,  but  did 
lather  ambitiously  affect  to  be  admitted  into  the  col- 
lie of  priests  :   insomuch  that,  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  republic,  the  emperors  thought  good  to  assume 
^he  pontifical  dignity  to  themselves,  supposing  the 
office  too  honourable,  the  title  too  magnificent  for 
la  subject.     For  they  wisely,  it  seems,  and  honestly 
adjudged   it  no   debasement   of  their   quality,   no 
diminution  to  their  personal  excellency,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  immortal  gods ;  whom 
they  acknowledged  the  patrons  of  their  country,  the 

^   n^rra  ra  wfayfAara  'PuiAaioi^  eU  t^v  Selv  ^bnfytre.   Plut.  in  Mar- 

cello.     Sen.  in  Controv. 
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SERM.  protectors  of  their  safety :  nor  that  they  less  desenr* 
^^-  ed  of  the  public,  who  rightly  ordered  their  religious 
devotions,  than  they  who  prudently  advised  in  the 
senate,  or  fought  valiantly  in  the  field :  for  that  \k% 
good  success  of  public  undertakings  did  as  much,  or 
more,  depend  upon  the  favourable  disposition  of 
divine  Providence,  as  upon  the  careful  endeavour  of 
human  industry. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  allege  that  so  grave  and  per- 
tinent speech  of  Cicero,  which  is  the  exordium  of  Ym 
oration  ad  Pontijices :  ^'  Cum  multa  divinitus,  pot^ 
^*  tificeSf  a  majorihus  nostris  inventa  atque  instituta 
^'  sunt ;  turn  nihil  prteclariuSy  quam  quod  vos  eos- 
^*  dem  et  religionihus  deorum  immartalium,  et  sum^ 
^*  nue  reip.  pneesse  voluerunt :  ut  amplissimi  et 
<^  claHssimi  cives  rempuhl.  bene  gerendo^  religionee 
"  sapienter  interpretando,  remp.  conservarenf  A 
wholesome  and  politic  institution  he  thought  it, 
conducible  to  the  public  good  and  safety,  that  the 
civil  and  sacred  authority  should  be  united  in  the 
same  persons ;  that  it  was  as  well  for  the  interest 
of  the  state,  as  for  the  credit  of  religion,  that  the 
priests  should  be  men  of  honour,  or  (which  is  all  one) 
honourable  men  priests. 

All  which  evinces  plainly,  that  it  is  in  no  wise  the 
result  of  a  generous  heart,  (for  what  nation  ever  pro- 
duced so  many  brave  spirits  as  that?)  but  rather 
proceeds  from  an  inconsiderate  delicacy  of  humour, 
(or  from  a  profane  haughtiness  of  mind,)  to  loathe,  as 
now  men  do,  and  despise  that  employment,  which  in 
its  own  nature  is  of  all  most  noble  and  most  be- 
neficial to  mankind.  For  if  to  be  a  courtier  in  a 
particular  country  is  of  all  others  the  most  honour- 
able relation ;  and  to  wait  upon  a  mortal  king  is  ac- 
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counted  a  most  worthy  fiinction :  to  be  peculiariy  SERM. 
God's  servant,  and  in  religious  addresses  immedi-  ^^' 
ately  to  attend  on  him,  must  consequently  be  the 
most  excellent  preferment  in  the  world,  which  is 
God's  kingdom^.  And  if  to  supply  a  man's  bodily 
needs,  to  restore  his  liberty,  to  save  his  life,  be  works 
of  generous  beneficence ;  how  much  more  is  it  so,  by 
good  conduct  and  instruction  of  men,  to  adorn  their 
souls  with  virtue,  to  free  them  from  the  bondage  of 
abn,  to  rescue  them  from  eternal  ruin  ? 

Our  magnanimous  ancestors,  who  erected  as  well 
trophies  of  their  invincible  courage  abroad,  as  monu- 
ments of  their  incomparable  piety   at  home,  and 
equally  by  both  did  purchase  immortal  renown  to 
tbeir  ingrateful  posterity,  (for  not  to  imitate  good 
example  is  the  greatest  ingratitude,)  they,  I  say, 
were    otherwise  disposed;   to  whose  honest  devo- 
tion we  owe  those  handsome  privileges,  and  those 
competent  revenues,  which  the  priesthood  still  en- 
joys ;   and  which  are  so  maligned  by  this  untoward 
age,  not  less  degenerate  in  spirit  than  corrupt  in 
manners  :  when  all  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and  religion, 
are  almost  in  most  places  grown  ridiculous :  when 
the  serious  use  of  reason  is  become  (in  vulgar  opin- 
ion) the  most  impertinent  and  insignificant  thing  in 
the  world :  when  innocence  is  reputed  a  mere  defect 
of  wit  and  weakness  of  judgment ;  integrity  a  fond 
pertinacity  of  humour ;  constancy  of  mind  and  gra- 
vity of  demeanour,  a  kind  of  sullen  morosity  or  un- 

^  Itane  plus  decet  homiDis,  quam  Dei  famulum  nominari  ?  ac 
terreni  quam  coelestis  Regis  officialem,  altioris  ducitur  dignitatis  ? 
Qui  clero  militiam,  forum  anteponit  ecclesis,  divinis  profecto 
homana,  coelestibus  prseferre  terrena  convincitur.     Bern,  Epist, 

78. 
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SERM.  couth  affectation  of  singularity ;  and  all  strict  prac- 
^^^-    tice  of  Christian  duty  incurs  the  imputation  of  some 
new-found   opprobrious   name,  one   or  other.      No 
wonder  then,  when  religion   itself  hath  so  mudi 
decayed  in  its  love  and  esteem,  if  the  priests,  its 
professed  guardians,  do  partake  in  its  fortune.     Not 
is  it  to  be  feared,  but  that,  when  the  predominant 
vanities  of  the   age  are   somewhat  decocted,  and 
men  grow  weary  of  their  own  inconvenient  follies ; 
whenever  (not  a  fierce  zeal  for  some  whimsical  modd, 
or  some  paradoxical  opinion,  but)  a  sober  esteem  of, 
and  a  cordial  affection  to  virtue  and  genuine  piety  do 
begin  to  revive  in  the  breasts  of  men  ;  the  love  and 
reverence  of  the  clergy  will  return.     For  it  will  be 
ever  true,  what  was  once  said,  (though  dictated  only 
sutius,  E-  from  the  reason  and  experience  of  a  heathen,)  Qui 
inV.  lib.  **^'  bona  fide  colit  JDeos^  amat  et  sacerdotes ;   "  He 
Syivarum.  ^j^^^  sincerely  worships  God,  will  heartily  love  his 
priests."     But  not   to   insist  longer  on   this  rea- 
son. 

II.  The  good  of  the  church  requires,  that  the 
priesthood  be  well  protected,  well  provided  for,  and 
well  regarded.  That  men  be  converted  from  ini- 
quity, induced  to  the  sincere  practice  of  virtue,  is  the 
chief  good  of  the  church,  that  to  which  the  favour  of 
God  is  annexed,  and  upon  which  the  salvation  of 
souls  doth  rely.  And  this  good  mainly  depends, 
partly  upon  the  due  execution  of  the  priestly  office, 
partly  upon  the  fit  disposition  of  the  people  to  com- 
ply therewith  :  and  to  both  those  effects  the  com- 
fortable estate  of  the  priesthood  is  conducible  and  re- 
quisite. The  priest  must  be  capable  to  instruct  with 
advantage,  and  the  people  disposed  to  learn  with 
readiness  :  he  must  lead,  and  they  follow  cheerfully 
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in  the  paths  of  righteousness.     Which  alacrity  how  SERM. 
can  he  be  master  of,  whose  mind  care  and  grief,  the    ^^^' 
inseparable  companions  of  a  needy  estate,  do  conti- 
nually distract  and  discompose  ?  whose  spirit  is  de- 
jected with  constant  regret  and  frequent  disappoint- 
ments? Can  he  be  free  and  expedite  in  the  dis- 
chai^  of  his  duty,  who  is  perplexed  with  the  dif- 
ficulties, and  encumbered  with  the  varieties  of  secu- 
lar business,  such  as  the  exigences  of  a  narrow  con- 
dition do  necessarily  induce  ?   No ;   few   there  be 
that,  with  Epictetus,  can  philosophate  in  slavery; 
or,  like  Cleanthes,  can  draw  water  all  the  day,  and 
study  most  of  the  night. 

The  priests  are  bound,  (for  the  propagation  of 
tmth  and  right,  and  for  the  reclaiming  of  men  from 
error  and  sin,  that  is,  for  the  most  important  good  of 
the  church,)  as  the  apostles  are  often  r<elated  to  have 
done,  vappvi<rid^€<r8cu,  to  speak  all  out,  (or  to  use  anAc*«»«-«7' 
unconfined  liberty  of  speech  ;)  to  exhort  to  the  prac-  8.  Ephcs. 
tice  of  virtue,  as  our  Saviour  did,  /x€t  efovcr/a^,  withui\^u.^2. 
license  and  authority ;  to  deter  from  vice,  as  St. J^i\[ JJ; 
Paul  enjoins  Titus,  /xera  7ra<rrj^  eJFiray^^^  with  an  all- 
commanding  and  imperious  strain ;  and,  (as  those 
fidthful  brethren  did,  encouraged  by  St.  Paul's  ex- 
ample,) TokfjuSiv  a(f>o(3oo^  Xakav  tov  a^ov,  to  dare  un- 
dauntedly to  utter  the  word  of  truth  :  they  are  oblig- 
ed to  deal  impartially  with  all,  to  flatter  no  man ;  to 
admonish,  yea,  and  (with  prudence,  seasonably)  to 
reprove  the  greatest  of  men  :  not  to  respect  the  per- 
sons of  the  rich,  nor  to  dread  the  faces  of  the  most 
terrible  among  men.  And  how  shall  this  necessary 
courage  be  engendered,  be  cherished,  be  preserved, 
in  the  breast  of  him  who  grovels  upon  the  ground, 
and  crouches  under  the  depressing  loads  of  want 

z  4 
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SERM.  and  disgrace  ^?  What  eDgines  are  aUe  to  raise  the 
^^^'  spirits  of  men  above  the  ordinary  fountains  from 
which  they  spring,  their  fortunes  ?  What  jgrops  can 
sustain  them  at  that  due  pitch,  destitute  of  sdid 
strength,  wealth,  and  respect  ?  With  what  face  shall 
a  pitiful  underling  encounter  the  solemn  looks  of  an 
oppressing  grandee  ?  with  what  hope  of  success,  in 
his  forlorn  habit,  shall  he  adventure  to  check  the 
vicious  extravagances  of  a  ruffling  gallant  ?  Will  he 
dare  to  contradict  the  opinion,  or  to  disallow  the 
practice,  of  that  wealthy  or  this  powerful  neighbour, 
by  whose  alms,  it  may  be,  he  is  relieved,  and  sup- 
ported by  his  favour  ? 

But  admit  it  possible  a  man  may  be  both  ex- 
tremely indigent  and  sufficiently  resolute :  (that  is, 
strong  without  food,  and  fat  by  digesting  the  thin 
air :)  with  what  regard  then  shall  his  free  and  £uth* 
ful  advice  be  entertained?  Shall  not  his  moderate 
confidence  be  accounted  impudence;  his  open  sin- 
cerity of  speech  be  styled  unmannerly  presumption ; 
his  minding  others  of  their  duty  adjudged  a  foi^t- 
fulness  of  his  own  condition,  or  a  disorderly  trans- 
gressing the  due  limits  thereof:  if  he  be  not  asham- 
ed of  the  truth,  will  not  the  truth  be  ashamed  oE" 
him?  Shall  he  not  prejudice  more  by  the  meanness^ 
of  his  garb,  than  further  by  the  force  of  his  reason^^ 
that  good  cause  which  he  maintains  ?  Will  men 
spect  his  words,  whose  person  they  despise?  Wil 

^ Plurima  sunt  quae 


Non  audcDt  homines  pertusa  dicere  Itena.  Juven.  Sat.  v. 
Ai^(  TOi  irpo(  omX/S/j},  $a^$i  ^  vpo^  «Xj8y.     Hes.  i.  3 1 7. 

Kai  Tfayraq  aurov  Kateuppw€ty  {fif6KotfA.pd9(i.      Menaod. 
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tbey  be  willingly  counselled  or  patiently  reproved  SERM. 
by  him,  whom  they  esteem,  yea,  whom  they  plainly     ^^^* 
see,  so  much  their  inferior?  No:  the  same  words, 
which  proceed  from  the  mouths  of  men  in  eminent 
dignity,  are  not  the  same  when  they  are  uttered  by 
those  of  base  degree^.    Weak  and  ineffectual  are 
the  most  eloquent  harangues  of  beggarly  orators ;  ob- 
tcure,  like  themselves,  and  unobserved,  the  most  not- 
able dictates  of  poor,  mercenary  pedants.     The  au- 
thority of  the  speaker  doth  usually  more  incline,  than 
the  weight  of  the  matter.    It  was  the  observation  of 
the  wise  son  of  Sirach :   When  a  rich  man  slips,  i&^Ecciiu.xiu. 
iath  many  helpers ;  he  speaketh  things  not  to  be  ^^'  ^^' 
spoien,  and  yet  men  justify  Mm :  the  poor  man 
miscarried,  and  they  further  rebuked  him ;  he 
ipaie  discreetiy^  and  yet  could  have  no  place. 
Vhen  a  rich  man  speaketh,  every  man  holdeth 
his  tongue;    and   his   words   they  extol  to  the^AK>Mrm 
clouds:   but  if  the  poor  man  speak,   they  say,^^rat 
fFho  is  this  f  and  if  he  stumble^  they  will  help  J^'T** 
io   overthrow  him.     And  Solomon   himself  notes 
the  same :  The  poor  man's  wisdom  is  despised,  Eccies.  ix. 
€MMd  his  words  are  not  heard.     Not  only  those  that  '^' 
swell  with  pride  and  swim  in  plenty,  but  even  the 
meanest  of  the  people,  will  be  apt  to  contemn  his 
instructions,  whom  they  perceive  in  few  or  no  dr- 
<nim8tances  of  life  to  excel  them.     If  the  preacher's 
condition  be  not,  as  well  as  his  pulpit,  somewhat 
elevated  above  the  lowest  station,  few  will  hear 
him,  fewer  mind  his  words,  very  few  obey  him. 

^  To  d*  ^ilufAUi  Koiv  KcucSi  Xcyi},  to  vlv 
nc/(J<i*  A^<  y&,^  ix  T*  ^(otWwy  le^y, 
KoK  rSy  Zokoi^vtuv  aM^^  od  Tavrw  c$iy€t,     £urip.  in  Hecuba. 
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SERM.  Job's  case  deserves  well  to  be  considered.     While 
he  flourished  in  wealth  and  reputation  all  men  at- 
tended to  his  counsel,  and  admired  his  discourse. 
Job  xxiz.    The  princes^  saith  he,  refrained  talking^  and  laid 
21,22/  '  their  hand  on  their  mouth:  the  nobles  held  their 
peace,  and  their  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  qf 
their  mouth.     When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it 
blessed  me;  and  when  the  eye  saw  me^  it  gave 
witness  to  me.     Unto  me    men  gave   ear^   and 
waitedy  and  kept  silence  at  my  counsel.     J^er 
my  words  they  spake  not  again,  and  my  speech 
dropped  upon  them.     So  officiously  attentive  were 
all  men  to  Job  in  his  prosperity.     But  when  the 
scale  was  turned,  and  he  became  depressed  in  es- 
tate, no  man  minded  either  him  or  his  discourse, 
Job  zzz.  I. except  it  were  to  despise  and  scorn  both.    But  now, 
'*  *^'  "*  saith  he,  they  that  are  younger  than  I  have  me  in 
derision,  whose  fathers  I  would  have  disdained  to 
have  set  with  the  dogs  of  my  flock.     I  am  their 
song,  yea,  I  am  their  by-word.     They  abhor  me, 
they  fly  far  from  me,  and  spare  not  to  spit  in  my 
face ;  because  he  hath  loosed  my  cord,  and  qffli4^te€^ 
me  ^     If  Job,  a  person  who  so  equally  and  mode — 
Job  XXX.    rately,  yea,  so  humbly,  and  courteously,  and  bounti — 
*^'  fully  used  his  prosperity,  as  we  find  he  did,  was  not — ■ 

withstanding  in  his  adversity  so  generally  slighte<9. 
and  abhorred ;   what  shall  their  lot  be  who  neve: 
enjoyed  those  advantages?  what  regard  shall  thei 
wholesome  advice  find?   what  eflScacy  their  mo^t 
pathetical  exhortations  obtain?  what  passion  their 
faint  breath  raise  in  men's  benumbed  hearts?  Nb 

*"  Prov.  xiv.  20.  The  poor  is  hated  even  of  his  own  neighbour: 
but  the  rich  hath  many  friends. 
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more,  certainly,  than  their  mean  condition  shall  pro*  SERM. 

YTf 

cure  among  men  either  of  friendship  or  esteem. 

We  see  therefore  how  Almighty  God,  that  he 
might  conciliate  credit  unto,  and  infuse  a  persuasive 
energy  into  the  words  of  his  prophets  and  apostles, 
was  pleased  to  -  dignify  them  with  extraordinary 
gifts  of  foretelling  future  events  and  doing  mira- 
culous works :  their  doctrine,  it  seems,  (though  of 
itself  most  reasonable  and  plausible,)  being  not  suf- 
ficient to  convince  the  hearers,  without  some  re- 
markable  excellency  in  the  teachers,  challenging  the 
people's  awful  regard,  and  exciting  their  attention. 
Otherwise  how  pitifiilly  scant  a  draught  those  poor 
fishers  of  men  had  caught  by  the  common  allure- 
ments only  of  innocent  life  and  rational  discourse,  I 
leave  you  to  imagine.  And  where  such  extraordi- 
nary commendations  are  wanting,  is  it  not  reason- 
able that  the  need  of  them  should  be  supplied  by 
ordinary  and  probable  expedients  ? 

I  might  further  add,  how  a  necessitous  and  de- 
spicable estate  doth  commonly  not  only  disturb  the 
minds  and  deject  the  spirits  of  men,  but  distemper- 
eth  also  their  souls,  and  vitiateth  their  manners; 
rendering  them  not  only  sad  and  anxious,  slavish 
and  timorous,  but  greedy  also  and  covetous,  peevish 
and  mutinous,  rude  and  ignorant ;  engages  them 
in  sordid  company,  and  tempts  them  to  unworthy 
courses.  From  which  one  cause  how  scandalous 
effects,  and  how  prejudicial  to  the  church's  both 
honour  and  safety,' have  proceeded,  I  need  not  for  to 
say,  since  woful  experience  too  loudly  proclaims  it. 

I  might  add,  moreover,  that  the  priests  do  confer 
to  the  good  of  the  state ;  which  is  secured  and  ad- 
vanced by  the  sincere  instruction  of  men  in  duties 
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SERM.  of  obedience,  justice,  and  fidelity ;  and  by  mainte- 
^"'    nance  of  good  conscience  among  men.    So  that,  if 
things  be  rightly  considered,  it  will  be  hard  to  find 
a  better  commonwealth's  man,  than  a  good  min- 
ister. 

Seeing  therefore  the  good  of  the  church,  upon  va- 
rious accounts,  is  so  much  concerned  in  the  priests' 
encouragement,  welfare,  and  respect,  it  is  very  fitting 
they  should  have  them.  Which  consideration  I  con- 
clude with  that  serious  admonition  of  the  Apostle  to 
the  Hebrews,  wherein  the  substance  of  what  hath 

Heb  xiii.   been  spoken  on  this  point  is  contained :  Obey  jfour 

'^'  rulers f  (or  guides,)  and  submit  to  them :  Jbr  thej 

watch  Jbr  your  souls^  as  they  that  are  to  give  an 
account ;  that  they  may  do  it  with  joy^  and  net 

fih  ^rtfui^  with  complaint :  Jbr  this  is  unprqfitable  Jbr  you. 

^''  *AXv(riT€Xh  yap  tovto'  that  is,^^  this  pays  no  taxeit 

quits  no  scores ;  turns  to  no  account,  is  nowise  ad- 
vantageous Jor  you ;  but  rather  (for  there  is  a  /acA 
cixn^  in  those  words)  is  hurtful  ^nd  detrimental  to 
you.     But  further, 

III.  Common  equity,  and  the  reason  of  the  case 
exacts,  that  safety,  competent  subsistence,  and  fit- 
ting respect  be  allowed  to  the  priests.  If  you  con- 
sider their  personal  qualities ;  who,  I  pray,  do  f com- 
monly] better  deserve  those  advantages  than  they? 
Those  qualities,  I  say,  which  result  from  a  liberal,  a 
sober,  a  modest  education  in  the  schools  of  wisdom, 
and  under  the  influences  of  good  discipline.  If  birth 
(that  is,  at  best,  an  imaginary  relation  to  the  gal- 
lantry of  an  ancestor)  entitle  men  to  honour;  if  the 
cheap  favours  of  fortune  be  so  highly  prized  and  ad- 
mired ;  if  riches  (that  is,  the  happy  results  of  in- 
dustry in  trivial  matters)  do  easily  purchase  respect: 
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what  may  not  they  pretend  to,  whose  constant  (and  SERM. 
lot  always  unsuccessful)  endeavour  it  hath  been  to    ^^' 
kserve  well,  to  cukivate  their  minds,  and  regulate 
their  manners  ? 

True  worth,  indeed,  is  not  confined  to  any  parti- 
cular order  of  men ;  yet  I  should  wrong  none,  by 
ujring  it  is  no  where  more  plentifully  to  be  found 
tkan  in  this.  What  is  it  that  doth  advance  men's  Vide  orifr. 
nature,  that  adorns  their  minds,  that  commends  laL  p.  129'. 
their  persons  to  especial  regard  ?  Is  it  knowledge  ? 
!%€  priesW  lips  preserve  it ;  their  discourse  doth  Mai.  u.  7. 
liffuse  it.  Is  it  virtue?  Whence  have  more  or 
greater  examples  thereof  proceeded  than  from  them? 
Is  it  piety?  It  is  their  proper  business :  it  hath  been 
ahrays,  in  some  measure,  their  care  to  promote  it : 
that  ignoranee  and  barbarity,  dissoluteness  and  irre- 
%ion,  have  not  long  since,  like  a  deluge,  overspread 
the  face  of  the  world,  none,  I  suppose,  will  be  so  un- 
just as  to  deny,  in  greatest  part,  due  to  their  vigilant 
endeavours.  Even  those  improvements  of  wit  and 
doquence,  which  are  employed  to  their  disgrace  and 
bsadvantage,  must  be  acknowledged  originally  de- 
ived  from  them. 

Faults  they  have  had,  and  will  always  have ;  for 
hey  are  men,  and  subject  to  the  common  imperfec- 
ions  of  mortal  nature :  but  that,  perhaps,  less  and 
ewer  than  any  other  distinct  sort  of  men ;  that  as 
t  is  their  duty,  so  it  hath  been  their  practice,  to  ex- 
!el  in  virtue ;  and  that  they  have  commonly,  in  ef- 
fect, made  good  St.  Ambrose's  words,  Hehet  prcB^pon^  Epist  82. 
ierare  vita  sacerdotis^  sicut  prteponderat  gratia; 
wrere  not  difficult  to  demonstrate,  if  seemly  to  make 
comparisons,  or  to  insist  upon  so  invidious  a  subject. 
Nor,  were  they  greater  than  ever  really  they  have 
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6ERM.  been,  or  than  ever  malice  could  misreinresent  them, 
^^'     should  it  be  therefore  equal,  that  the  miscarriages  of 
some  should  derogate  from  the  reputation  or  pieju* 
dice  the  welfare  of  the  whole  order. 

But  to  wave  this  plea ;  consider  their  employ- 
ment. Is  there  any  office  more  laborious,  more  vex« 
atious  than  theirs;  accompanied  with  more  weaii* 
some  toil,  more  solicitous  care,  more  tedious  attend* 

Heb.  xiu.   aucc  ?  They  are  deservedly  called  watchmen^  being 
constrained  to  stand  always  on  the  guard,  to  be  al- 
ways wakeful,  attentive,  and  ready  to  warn  the  peo- 
ple of  approaching  dangers :  and  shepherds  likewise, 
being  forced  to  endure  the  various  hardships  of  that 
uneasy  life,  the  inconveniences  of  all  weathers,  the 
nipping  frosts  and  sweltry  heats,  and  all  diversities 
of  irksome  travail ;  they  must  feed,  they  must  guide, 
they  must  defend ;  they  must  seek  the  lost,  and  re- 
duce the  straying  sheep.     What  assiduity  of  study, 
what  earnest  contention  of  soul  are  they  obliged  to 
use,  in  the  continual  instruction,  exhortation,  and 
reprehension  of  the  people ;  in  rectifying  their  judg- 
ments, satisfying  their  scruples,  removing  their  pre- 
judices, bearing  their  infirmities,  and  sympathising 
with  their  afflictions  ?  It  is  they  that  are  engaged, 
with  all  their  might,  to  withstand  the  prevailing  en- 
croachments of  iniquity,  to  stop  the  progress  of  per- 
nicious errors,  to  detect  the  false  pretences  of  impos- 
tors, to  confute  the  fallacies  of  sophisters,  to  repel 
the  assaults  of  aU  adversaries  to  the  truth ;  yea,  if 
need  be,  to  expose,  not  only  their  dearest  contents 
of  life,  but  even  their  lives  themselves,  in  the  de- 
fence thereof. 

Lib.  vi.  Eusebius  reports  thus  of  Maximinus :  Twg  rw  iK- 

K\yjai£v  apyfovra^  fAOvov^,  i^  ourlovg  lyj^  koto,  to  evaryyi^i^^ 
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XAaaKoOaa^j  a»aip€i<r6cu   vpoaTarTa.      He    commanded  SERM. 

that  only  the  governors  of  the  church  (that  is,  the  ^^' 
hishops)  should  be  slaughtered^  as  the  authors  of 
the  growth  and  prevalence  of  evangelical  doctrine. 
Neither  ^as  it  a  singular  practice  of  that  bloody 
tyrant ;  but,  as  a  thing  of  course,  it  constantly  fol- 
tows,  that  wherever  righteousness  and  truth  are  vio- 
lently impugned,  the  priests  are  sure  to  taste  deep* 
est  of  that  bitter  cup ;  that  their  goods  be,  in  the 
first  place,  sequestered  and  spoiled,  their  reputation 
stained,  their  persons  misused,  their  lives  sacrificed 
to  the  persecutor's  outrageous  malice. 

Is  it  not  resaonable  then,  and  equal,  that  they, 
who,  for  the   service   of  God   and   benefit  of  the 
church,  undergo  such  difficulties,  and  are  objected 
to  so  great  hazards,  should  be  sustained,  should  be 
refi'eshed  by  proportionable  encouragements?  Is  it 
not  barbarous  usage,  to  expect  so  hard  duties  from 
them,  to  impose  such  heavy  burdens  on  them,  and 
yet  to  grudge  any  suitable  comforts,  any  satisfactory 
Inwards  to  them  ?  Good  king  Hezekiah  surely  was 
Hot  so  minded,  of  whom  it  is  said,  He  commanded  2  chr.xxxU 
the  people  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  to  give  the  por-  ^ 
Hon  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  that  they  might  be 
encouraged  in  the  law  of  the  Lord :  that  is,  they 
might  be  heartened  to  study,  to  teach,  to  perform 
the   duties   required  of  them    by  the   divine   law. 
And  St.  Paul  thus  rationally  expostulates  in  the 
priests'  behalf:   JVho  ever  goeth  to  war  at  his  own  i  Cor.ix. 
charges  ?  who  planteth  a  vineyard,  and  eateth  not^'  "* 
of  the  fruit  thereof  f  or  who  feedeth  a  Jtoch,  and 
eateth  not  of  the  milk  of  the  flock  f  If  we  have  vide  Rom. 
sown  unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a  great  thing^"^'^^' 
if  we  shall  reap  your  carnal  things  ?  Is  it  a  great 
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SERM.  thing f  do  you  think  much  of  it?  If  you  do»  you 

are  unreasonable,  you  are  unjust,  you  are  ingratefiiL 

And  otherwhere  he  thus  very  emphatically  admoo- 

f  Tbe88.T.  ishes:    We  beseech  you^  brethren,  to  ^mind  then^ 

•  Ithi^.     which  labour  among  you,  and  ^preside  over  you  in 

;>r«^iTC.  ^^^  Lord,  and  that  admonish  you ;  and  to  esteem 

them  more  than  exceedingly  {vr€p€KW€pi(r<rov)  in  lovej 

for  their  work  (or,  Jbr  their  qffice)  sake:  (so  Ifym 

1  Tim.  F.   frequently  signifies  in  such  cases.)    And  again :  jLef 

'^'  the  elders  (or  priests,  o/  Tpea-fivrepoi,)  which  rule 

well,  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour,  (or  ^ 

double  recompense :  so  n/ti)  also  imports.)     Priests, 

as  so,  for  their  office  sake,  have  honour  and  reward 

due  to  them ;  which,  according  to  the  good  manage* 

ment  of  that  office,  are  proportionably  to  be  aug* 

mented  and  multiplied. 

But  further  yet,  abstracting  from  both  their  per- 
sonal worth  and  the  merit  of  their  service,  consider 
their  condition  in  this  world,  and  see  whether  it 
doth  not  in  equity  challenge  some  reasonable  provi- 
sion to  be  made  for  them.  Are  they  not,  by  the 
nature  of  their  profession,  secluded  from  all  ordi- 
nary means  of  temporal  advancement  ?  Be  not  those 
usual  inlets  of  wealth,  the  court,  the  camp,  and  the 
exchange,  shut  upon  them,  yea,  barred  against  them, 
by  those  insuperable  obstacles  of  law  and  custom  ? 
Can  they  grow  rich  by  trade,  or  famous  by  feats  of 
arms  ?  May  they  plead  for  others  ?  It  is  well  if  they 
be  allowed  to  do  it  for  themselves  before  equal 
judges.  Yet  are  they  not  men,  endued  with  human 
passions  and  resentments?  Are  they  not  citizens, 
partaking  in  the  common  interests  of  the  weal  pub- 
lic? Are  they  not  sensible  of  the  inconveniences, 
and  capable  of  enjoyin§  the  benefits  of  this  life? 
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Are  they  not  equally  obliged,  and  woul4  they  not  SERM. 
be  glad^  as  well  as  others,  to  be  in  a  capacity  to  re-     ^^^' 
quite  courtesies,  to  help  relations,  to  gratify  friends, 
to  relieve  the  poor,  to  express  respectively  their  hu- 
manity and  their  gratitude?  Skill  they  not  to  use 
the  goods  of  fortune  (or  rather  the  gifts  of  Pro- 
vidence) with  as  much  discretion,  as  much  sobriety, 
18  much  honour  as  others?  Compare  things  right- 
eously, and  let  reason  judge ;  let  experience  be  ex- 
amined ;  let  those  eternal  monuments  of  their  piety, 
their  charity,  their  hospitality,  declare  and  testify. 
Shall,  lastly,  the  fruits  of  painful  study,  the  improve- 
ment of  hopeful  parts,  the  flower  of  vigorous  age 
and  strength  spent  in  the  public  service,  tend  only 
hither,  to  put  a  man  into  a  state  of  struggling  with 
extreme  contempt  and  penury?  If  this  be  not,  what, 
I  pray  you,  is  monstrous  iniquity? 

Since  therefore  it  appears  (upon  so  many  several 
Kores)  reasonable,  that  Almighty  God  should  under- 
take the  protection  and  assert  the  honour  of  his 
priests,  we  may  not  only  praise  the  goodness,  but  ap- 
prove also  the  wisdom  of  this  promise,  and  by  the 
contemplation  thereof  strengthen  our  faith  in  reli- 
ance thereon.     To  which  purpose  one  consideration 
more  may  very  much  conduce,  and  withal  may  pro- 
voke our  gratitude  to  celebrate  his  truth  and  faith- 
fulness in  making  good,  as  well  as  his  goodness  and 
wisdom  in  making,  this  promise ;  viz.  the  consider- 
ing how  continually  hitherto  God  hath  been  pleased 
effectually  to  clothe  his  priests  with  salvation,  to 
provide  abundantly  for  their  safety,  their  accommo- 
dation, their  respect  in  this  world,  and  to  deliver 
them  from  the  opposite  inconveniences. 

If  we  reflect  our  thoughts  on  the  first  ages  of 
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SERM.  Christianity,  (not  more  dismal  for  suffering  than  gl^ 
nous  for  piety,)  it  is  admirable  to  see  how  sinc^elj 
and  passionately  the  Christian  people  did  then  love 
their  priests  and  pastors ;  how  liberally,  out  of  their 
slender  stock  and  the  shipwrecks  of  their  spoiled  for- 
tunes, they  contributed  to  their  maintenance ;  what 
exceeding  veneration  they  bore  them^  with  what 
incredible  alacrity  they  submitted  to  the  most  severe 
disciplines  enjoined  by  them  ;  how  willingly  they  fol* 
lowed  them,  though  leading  into  the  jaws  of  death 
and  cruel  torture:   so  that,  although  it  was  then 
necessary  for  the  Christian  priests  to  undergo  the 
greatest  hardships,  according  to  the  design  of  Chris- 
tian religion,  (which  was  to  be  propagated^  not  by 
terror  of  power,  nor  by  politic  artifice,  but  by  the 
invincible  faith,  resolution,  and  patience,  of  the  pro- 
'  fessors  and  teachers  thereof;)  yet  never  more  may 
they  have  seemed  to  thrive   and  prosper,  than  in 
that  juncture  of  time,  when  they  enjoyed  the  uni- 
versal good-will  and  applause  of  good  people,  when 
they  unconstrainedly  embraced  affliction  for  right- 
eousness' sake,  and  acquired    thereby    the   certain 
fruition  of  a  more  excellent  salvation. 

But  in  the  succeeding  times,  when  Christianityf 
breaking  out  of  the  clouds  of  persecution,  began  to 
shine  over  all  with  brightest  lustre  ;  of  the  glorious 
and  happy  fruits  of  that  illustrious  triumph  none 
did  partake  more  fully  than  they  who  had  sustained 
the  hardest  brunts  of  the  foregoing  conflict,  and  had 
been  the  principal  causes  of  the  success.  Then  the 
joyful  acclamations  of  the  faithful  people  resounded 
in  the  praise  of  their  victorious  champions :  then  did 
the  emperors  themselves,  with  arms  outstretched  and 
hearts  enlai^ed,  with  affection  embrace  the  authors 
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<yf  their  happy  conversion :   then  all  laws  prejudicial  SERM. 
to  their  welfare  were  rescinded,  and  new  ones  were    ^^' 
substitnted,  abundantly  providing  for  their  security, 
honest  livelihood,  and  due  reverence ;  which  in  pro- 
gress of  time,  not  in  the  Roman  empire  only,  but 
inr  all  other  nations,  (that  afterwards  did  entertain 
Christianity,)  were  nowise  impaired",  but  were  ra* 
ther  ampliated  and  fortified  by  the  pious  favour  of 
princes :   the   barbarous  Goths,   and  Vandals,  and 
Lombards,  being  no  sooner  endued  with  any  degree 
of  civility,  or  any  sense  of  religion,  than  possessed 
with  a  hearty  reverence  of  their  bishops  and  priests. 
And  ever  since,  (which  is  not  to  be  imputed,  as 
some  rashly,  if  not  impiously  aver,  to  the  prevalence 
of  Antichristian  iniquity,  but  rather  to  the  providence 
of  divine  Benignity  ;   ever  since,  I  say,)  till  the  late 
commotions  and   alterations  in  Christendom,  they 
have  been  the  guardians  of  others'  safety,  not  them- 
selves deprived  of  protection ;  have  abounded  with 
wealth,  rather  than  wanted  sustenance ;   have  been 
the  objects  of  envy,  more  than  of  contempt.     Princes 
have  loved  and  cherished  them,  have  relied  upon 
their  advice,  and  intrusted  them  with  their  highest 
concernments.     Nobles  have  not  been  ashamed  to 
yield  them  place.     The  sacerdotal  robe  hath  been 
often  dyed  with  purple;  and  the  sons  of  mighty 
monarchs  have  not  thought  themselves  degraded  by 
entering  into  their  order.   And  if  in  some  particular 
places  (before  or  since  those  changes)  their  condition 
hath  not  been  so  high  and  plentiful,  yet  hath  it  been 
(almost  ever)  tolerable ;  the  countenance  of  authority 
and  the  respect  of  the  people  being  in  good  degree 
vouchsafed  them.     Even  in  those  churches,  which 
till  this  day  groan  under  the  oppression  of  infidel 
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SERM.  princes,  the  priests  (by  the  free  permission  of  those 
^^^'     princes)  retain  their  jurisdiction   in  a   manner  as 
great  as  ever ;   and  withal  enjoy  a  maintenance  not 
altogether  inconsiderable. 

So  favourable  hitherto  hath  God  been  unto  bis 
priests,  so  faithful  to  his  promise :  which  doth 
oblige  us  to  think  him ;  which  may  encourage  us  to 
hope  in  him ;  which  may  arm  us  with  confidence 
against  the  present  ill-wiU  of  those  that  wish,  and 
against  the  practices  of  those  that  design  our  ruin. 

It  is  true,  this  promise  is  not  affixed  to  all  parts 
of  time,  to  all  particularities  of  place,  to  all  determi- 
nate circumstances  of  things.     The  priests  may,  now 
and  then,  here  and  there,  in  this  or  that,  suffer 
highly ;  they  may  be  ejected,  be  plundered,  be  de- 
graded, as  experience  hath  shewed  us.     But  they 
may  be  also  soon  restored,  repossessed,  readvanced, 
and  (I  had  almost  said  revenged  too,  as  the  like  ex- 
perience doth  assure  us.     It  is  not  impossible,  I  con- 
fess, we  may  relapse  into  the  same,  or  into  a  more 
calamitous    estate;    the   obstinate    disaffections  of 
men   threaten  it,  and  our  own    miscarriages   more 
dangerously  :  yet  the  most  offensive  of  these  (which 
many  honest  men   dislike,  and    most  men  exclaim 
Suip.  Scv.  against)  liave  been  in  as  bitter  terms  complained  of 
»•  c.  43.  j^  almost  the  first  ages.  **  Inhiant  possessionibtts, 
^^  prcedia    excolunt,   auro    incubanty  qtuestui  per 
"  omnia  student^''  said  a  devout  writer  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  about  1300  years  ago.  And  so  much  do 
man  (without  extreme  uncharitableness  and  false- 
hood) can  in  so  general  terms  impute  to  the  present 
clergy:  notwithstanding  which,  God  did  continue  to 
vouchsafe  his  protection  to  them.     They  were  some- 
times, (by  the  inundations  of  barbarous  people,)  and 
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may   again,  (by   national   concussions,)  be  se-  SERM. 
Jy  chastised  for  our  faults :  yet  were  not  they,     ^^^* 
shall  we  be  (at  least  every  where  and  for  ever)  Ps.  ixxxix. 
rly  rejected.     God  may  visit  our  transgressions 
I  the  rod,  and  our  iniquity  with  stripes :  never-- 
ess  his  lovingkindness  will  he  not  utterly  take 
i»  us,  nor  suffer  his  faithfulness  to  fail.     His 
mant  he  will  not  break,  nor  alter  the  thing  that 
one  out  of  his  lips.     God  may  for  a  time  hide 
Face  from  us ;  but  he  will  not  for  ever  turn  his 
I  upon  us  :  the  honour  of  the  priesthood  may  for 
hile  be  overclouded  in  some  part  of  the  world ; 
shall  never  totally  be  eclipsed,  nor  swallowed  up 

perpetual  night.  While  God  continues  his  re- 
nce  in  Sion,  and  defends  his  church  against  the 
*.s  of  hell  and  powers  of  darkness ;  while  reli- 
I  retains  any  sway  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
h  possesses  any  room  upon  earth ;  the  priests  shall 
be  left  destitute  and  naked,  but  everlastingly  he 
hed  with  salvation.  Which  that  it  may  (to  the 
y  of  God  and  good  of  his  church)  more  surely 
e  to  pass,  let  us  convert  this  promise  into  aiChron.vi. 
^er,  and  say  with  Solomon,  Now  therefore  arise,  ^^' 
A)rd  God,  thou  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength : 
hy  priests,  O  Lord  God,  he  clothed  with  salva^ 
,  and  let  thy  saints  rejoice  in  goodness.  Amen, 
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NOT  TO  OFFEND  IN  WORD  AN  EVIDENCE  O] 
A  HIGH  PITCH  OF  VIRTUE. 


James  iii.  2. 
If  any  man  offend  not  in  wordy  he  is  a  perfect  man. 

^YTT?^        ^^^  sentence  stands  in  the  head  of  a  discourse  ^^ 
L.  concerning  the  tongue^  (that  doubtful  engine  of  good 


and  evil,)  wherein  how  excellent  benefits,  and  how 
grievous  mischiefs,  it,  as  rightly  or  perversely  wield-  — 
ed,  is  apt  to  produce,  how  it  is  both  a  sweet  instru- 
ment of  all  goodness,  and  a  sharp  weapon  of  all  ini- 
quity, is  positively  laid  down,  and  by  fit  comparisons 
illustrated.  But  secluding  all  relation  to  the  con- 
text, the  words  may  well  be  considered  singly  by 
themselves :  and  as  such  they  instruct  us,  assei'ting 

a  certain  truth ;   they  direct  us,  implying  a  good  

duty.  They  assert  that  man  to  be  perfect,  who 
offends  not  in  speech ;  and  they  consequently  im- 
ply, that  we  should  strive  to  avoid  offending  there- 
Dcut  xTiii.in  :  for  to  he  perfect^  and  to^o  on  to  perfection^  are 
Lake  n.  prcccpts,  the  observance  whereof  is  incumbent  on 
if  tLv  18  ^^*  ^^  ^\iB)\  first  briefly  explain  the  assertion,  and 
xix.2i.     then  declare  its  truth;    afterwards  we  shall  press 

3  Cor.  xiii.  1      1  •        1        1 

II.  somewhat  couched  m  the  duty. 

^.i^Jlf  li     To  offend  originally  signifies  to  impingey  that  is, 

ymwirrmu.^  stumblc,  or  Wt  daugcrously  upon  somewhat  lying 
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cross  our  way,  so  as  thereby  to  be  cast  down,  or  at  SERM. 
least  to  be  disordered  in  our  posture,  and  stopt  in    -^^^^ 
our  progress :  whence  it  is  well  transferred  to  denote 
our  being  through  any  incident  temptation  brought 
into  sin,  whereby  a  man  is  thrown  down,  or  bowed 
from  his  upright  state,  and  interrupted  from  pro- 
secuting a  steady  course  of  piety  and  virtue.     By  an 
usual  and  apposite  manner  of  speaking,  our  tenor  of 
life  is  called  a  way^  our  conversation  walking,  ourP8.xxzni. 
actions  steps j  our  observing  good  laws  uprightness,^^' ^^' 
our  transgression  of  them  tripping,  faltering,  fcM^ 
ing. 

By  not  offending  in  word,  we  may  easily  then 
Conceive  to  be  understood  such  a  constant  restraint, 
^d  such  a  careful  guidance  of  our  tongue,  that  it 
loth,  not  transgress  the  rules  prescribed  unto  it  by 
bvine  law,  or  by  good  reason  ;  that  it  thwarteth  not 
he  natural  ends  and  proper  uses  for  which  it  was 
Tamed,  to  which  it  is  fitted ;  such  as  chiefly  are 
NTonioting  God's  glory,  our  neighbour's  benefit,  and 
Mir  own  true  welfare. 

By  a  perfect  man  is  meant  a  person  accomplished  Jam.  i.  4. 
ind  complete  in  goodness,  one  of  singular  worth  and 
integrity,  a  brave  and  excellent  man,  who,  as  to  the 
:x>ntinual  tenor  of  his  life,  is  free  from  all  notorious 
ilefects  and  heinous  faults  ;  like  David,  Jujilling  all  Acts  »ii. 
Goats  will,  and  having  respect  to  all  GocPs  com^  Psii.  cxix. 
mandments;  like  Zachary  and  Elizabeth,  walking  in  [ju^e  i.  5. 
%ll  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord^^^'^]'^' 
blameless.   Thus  was  Noah,  thus  was  Abraham,  thus  -^ob  i.  1 . 
was  Job  perfect.  This  is  the  notion  of  perfection  in 
hcly  scripture :   not  an  absolute  exemption  from  all 
i>lemish  of  soul,  or  blame  in  life;  for  such  a  perfection 
s  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  state  of  man  here, 
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!A.  where  none  with  modesty  or  with  truth  can  saj,  I 
^'  have  made  my  heart  clean^  I  am  purejram  mytmi 
«•  9- where  every  man  must  confess  with  Job,  JfljUM* 

tify  my  self y  mine  own  mouth  shall  condemn  me;  if  I      \^ 
say,  I  am  perfect,  it  shall  prove  me  perverse.  For, 
There  is  not,  as  the  Preacher  assures,  a  Just  man 
upon  earth,  that  doeth  good,  and  sinned  not;  and, 
In  many  things  we  offend  all,  is  our  Apostle's  as- 
sertion  immediately  preceding  my  text ;  which  words 
may   serve  to  expound  these.     In  many  things, 
saith  he,  we  offend  all ;  that  is,  there  is  no  man  ab-* 
solutely  perfect :  but  if  any  man  qffend  not  in  word^ 
(that  is,  if  a  man  constantly  govern  his  tongue  well,^ 
that  man  is  perfect ;  perfect  in  such  a  kind  and  d< 
gree  as  human  frailty  doth  admit;  he  is  eminent!] 
good;   he  may  be  reasonably  presumed  upright  ani 
blameless  in  all  the  course  of  his  practice ;  able^ 
it  follows,  to  bridle  the  whole  body,  that  is,  qualil 
to  order  all  his  actions  justly  and  wisely.     So  thaC:^ 
in  effect  the  words  import  this  ;   that  a  constanl 
governance  of  our  speech  according  to  duty    am 
reason  is  a  high  instance  and  a  special  argument  oj 
a  throughly  sincere  and  solid  goodness. 

The  truth  of  which  aphorism  may  from  several 
considerations  appear. 

1.  A  good  governance  of  speech  is  a  strong  evi- 
dence of  a  good  mind  ;  of  a  mind  pure  from  vicious 
desires,  calm  from  disorderly  passions,  void  of  disho- 
nest intentions.  For  since  speech  is  a  child  of  thought, 
EcciuB.xix.  which  the  mind  always  travaileth  and  teemeth  with, 
A  fool  tra-  and  which  after  its  birth  is  wont  in  features  to  re- 
''"^^^J^ ^^^^ semble  its  parent;  since  every  man  naturally  is  am- 
Rwomau    bitious  to  propafi^te  his  conceits,   and  without  s 

in  labour  of       .    «       « 

a  child,      pamful  force  'cannot  smother  his  resentments ;  sine 
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(speciallj  bad  affections,  like  stum  or  poison,  are  im-  SERM; 
petuous  and  turgid,  so  agitating  all  the  spirits,  and    ^^^^' 
so  swelling  the  heart,  that  it  cannot  easily  compose 
or  contain  them  ;  since  a  distempered  constitution  of 
wind,  as  of  bodj,  is  wont  to  weaken  the  retentive  fa- 
culty, and  to  force  an  evacuation  of  bad  humours ; 
flnce  he  that  wanteth  the  principal  wisdom  of  well 
ordering  his  thoughts,  and  mastering  his  passions. 
Can  hardly  be  conceived  so  prudent,  as  long  to  re- 
A*ain,  or  to  r^ulate  their  dependance,  speech ;  con- 
sidering these  things,  I  say,  it  is  scarce  possible, 
tliat  he  which  commonly  thinks  ill,  should  constantly 
^ther  be  well  silent,  or  speak  well.  To  conceal  fire, 
^o  check  lightning,  to  confine   a  whirlwind,   may 
;t)erhaps  be  no  less  feasible,  than  to  keep  within  due 
c^ooipass  the  exorbitant  motions  of  a  soul  where- 
:in  reason  hath  lost  its  command,  so  that  qua  data 
j9orta,  where  the  next  passage  occurs,  they  should 
not  rush  forth,  and  vent  themselves.     A  vain  mind 
naturally  will  bubble  forth  or  fly  out  in  frothy  ex- 
pressions;  wrath  burning  in  the  breast  will  flame 
out,  or  at  least  smoke  through  the  mouth ;  rancor- 
ous imposthumes  of  spite  and  malice  will  at  length 
discharge  purulent  matter  ;   lust  boiling  within  will 
soon  foam  out  in  lewd  discourse.     If  the  fountain 
itself  is  polluted,  or  infected,  how  can  the  streams  be 
clear  or  wholesome  ?  How  can  ye,  being  evil^  speak  Matth.  xU. 
good  things  ?  saith  our  Lord  ;  for  from  the  abun-^^ 
dance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.     A  good 
man,  addeth  he,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the 
heart  bringeth  forth  good  things ;  and  an  evil  man 
out  qfthe  evil  treasure  bringeth  forth  evil  things : 
hcfiaXXei  vovripa,  he  casteth  forth  ill  things^  as  a  foun- 
tain doth  its  waters  by  a  natural  and  necessary  ebul- 
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SERM.  lition.     It  is  true,  that  in  some  particular  cases,  or  at 
^^'    some  times,  a  foul  heart  may  be  disguised  by  fisur  * 
words,  or  covered  by  demure  reservedness  :  shame, 
or  fear,  or  crafty  design,  may  often  repress  the  de- 
claration  of  ill  thoughts  and  purposes.     But  such 
fits  of  dissimulation  cannot  hold ;   men  cannot  abide 
quiet  under  so  violent  constraints ;   the  intestine 
jars,  or  unkindly  truces,  between  heart  and  tongue 
(those  natural  friends)  cannot  be  perpetual,  or  very 
durable :  no  man  can  hold  his  breath  long,  or  live 
without  evaporating  through  his  mouth  those  steams 
Pt.  XXXIX.  of  passion  which  arise  from  flesh  and  blood.     My 
^'  heart  was  hot  within  me,  while  I  was  musing  the 

fire  burned ;  then  spake  I  with  my  tongue,  saith 
David,  expressing  the   difficulty  of  obstructing  the 
'A»)^;  ;t;«-  eruption  of  our  affections  into  language.     Hence  it 
SywV»*-  ^^y  ^^^^  speech  is  commonly  judged  the  truest  cha-» 
^^^^"'jji^  racter  of  the  mind,  and  the  surest  test  of  inward, 
worth;  as  that  which  discloseth  the  hidden  man  q^ 
the  heart,  which  unlocketh  the  closets  of  the  breast^ 
which  draws  the  soul  out  of  her  dark  recesses  into 
open  light  and  view,  which  rendereth  our  thoughts 
visible,  and  our  intentions  palpable*     Hence,  Xo- 
quere,  ut  te  videam.  Speak,  that  I  may  see  you,  or 
know  what  kind  of  man  you  are,  is  a  saying  which 
all  men,  at  first  meeting,  do  in  their  hearts  direct  one 
to  another:    neither  commonly  doth  any  man   re- 
quire more  to  ground  a  judgment  upon  concerning 
the  worth  or  ability  of  another,  than  opportunity  of 
hearing  him  to  discourse  for  a  competent  time:  yea, 
often  before  a  man  hath  spoken  ten  words,  his  mind 
is  caught,  and  a  formal  sentence  is  passed  upon  it 
Such  a  strict  affinity  and  connection  do  all  men  sup- 
pose between  thoughts  and  words. 
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S.  From  hence,  that  the  use  of  speech  is  itself  a  SERM. 
great  ingredient  into  our  practice,  and  hath  a  very 
general  influence  upon  whatever  we  do,  may  be  in- 
ferred, that  whoever  governeth  it  well,  cannot  also 
but  well  order  his  whole  life.     The  extent  of  speech 
must  needs  be  vast,  since  it  is  nearly  commensurate 
to  thought  itself,  which  it  ever  closely  traceth,  widely 
nuking  through  all  the  immense  variety  of  objects; 
flo  that  men  almost  as  often  speak  incogitantly,  as 
thej  think  silently.     Speech  is  indeed  the  rudder 
that  steereth  human  affairs,  the  spring  that  setteth 
Che  wheels  of  action  on  going ;  the  hands  work,  the 
feet  walk,  all  the  members  and  all  the  senses  act  by 
its  direction  and  impulse ;  yea,  most  thoughts  are  be- 
gotten, and  most  affections  stirred  up  thereby :   it  is 
itself  most  of  our  employment,  and  what  we  do  be- 
side it,  is  however  guided  and  moved  by  it.     It  is 
Ihe  profession  and  trade  of  many,  it  is  the  practice  of 
^11  men,  to  be  in  a  manner  continually  talking.    The 
chief  and  most  considerable  sort   of  men   manage 
all  their  concernments  merely  by  words ;   by  them 
princes  rule  their  subjects,  generals  command  their 
armies,  senators  deliberate  and  debate  about  the  great 
matters  of  state :  by  them  advocates  plead  causes,  and 
judges  decide  them  ;  divines  perform  their  offices,  and 
minister  their  instructions ;  merchants  strike  up  their 
bargains,  and  drive  on  all  their  trafSck.     Whatever 
almost  great  or  small  is  done  in  the  court  or  in  the 
hall,  in  the  church  or  at  the  exchange,  in  the  school 
or  in  the  shop,  it  is  the  tongue  alone  that  doeth  it : 
it  is  the  force  of  this  little  machine  that  turneth  all 
the  human  world  about.     It  is  indeed  the  use  of  this 
strange  organ  which  rendereth  human  life,  beyond 
the  simple  life  of  other  creatures,  so  exceedingly  va- 
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SERM.  rious  and  compounded ;  which  creates,  such  a  molti- 
^^^^-    plicity  of  business,  and  which  transacts  it ;  while  by 
it  we  communicate  our  secret  conceptions^  transfus- 
ing them  into  others ;  while  therewith  we  instruct 
and  advise  one  another;   while  we  consult  about 
what   is  to  be  done,  contest  about   right,   dispute 
about  truth  ;  while  the  whole  business  of  conversa- 
tion, of  commerce,  of  government,  and  administra* 
tion  of  justice,  of  learning,  and  of  religion,  is  ma- 
naged thereby ;  yea,  while  it  stoppeth  the  gaps  oP 
time,  and   filleth  up   the   wide   intervals  of  busi— 
ness,  our  recreations  and  divertisements  (the  whicbt 
do  constitute  a  great  portion  of  our  life)  mainly  con — 
sisting  therein,  so  that,  in  comparison  thereof, 
execution  of  what  we  determine  and  all  other  actio 
do  take  up  small  room :  and  even  all  that  usually 
pendeth  upon  foregoing  speech,  which  persuadeth, 
counselleth,  or  commandeth  it.     Whence  the   pro- 
vince of  speech  being  so  very  large,  it  being  so  uni- 
versally concerned,  either  immediately  as  the  matter, 
or  by  consequence  as  the  source  of  our  actions,  he 
that  constantly  governeth  it  well  may  justly  be  es- 
teemed to  live  very  excellently. 

3.  To  govern  the  tongue  well  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
ceeding difficulty,  requiring  not  only  hearty  good- 
ness,  but  great  judgment  and  art,  together  with 
much  vigilance  and  circumspection ;  whence  the 
doing  it  argues  a  high  pitch  of  virtue.  For  since 
the  tongue  is  a  very  loose  and  versatile  engine,  which 
the  least  breath  of  thought  doth  stir,  and  set  on  going 
any  way,  it  cannot  but  need  much  attention  to  keep  |  r^ 
it  either  in  a  steady  rest  or  in  a  right  motion.  Since 
numberless  swarms  of  things  roving  in  the  fancy 
do  thence  incessantly  obtrude  themselves  upon  the 
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tODgaCy  very  much  application  of  mind  and  great  SERM* 
jadgment  are  requisite  to  select  out  of  them  those 
few  which  are  good  and  fit,  rejecting  all  that  is  bad 
and  improper  to  be  spoken.  Since  continually  temp- 
tations occur  provoking  or  alluring  to  miscarriage 
in  this  kind,  (for  beside  internal  propensions  and 
commotions  of  soul,  every  object  we  behold,  every 
company  we  are  engaged  in,  every  accident  befall- 
ing us,  doth  suggest  somewhat  inviting  thereto ;  the 
condition  of  our  neighbour  moving  us,  if  high,  to 
flatter,  if  low,  to  insult ;   our  own  fortune  prompt- 
ing, if  prosperous,  to  boast,  if  cross,  to  murmur ;  any 
action  drawing  from  us,  if  it  pleaseth  us,  fond  ad- 
miration, if  it  disliketh,  harsh  censure :  since,  I  say, 
^e  are  thus  at  every  turn  obnoxious  to  speak  amiss,) 
it  must  be  matter  of  huge  skill   and  caution,  of 
nighty  industiy  and  resolution,  to  decline  it.     We 
for  that  purpose  need  to  imitate  that  earnest  and 
nvatchful  care  of  the  holy  Psalmist,  which  he  thus 
expresseth;  /  have^  saith  he,  purposed  that  my  Ps^.tvW. 
mouth  shall  not  offend:  and,  /  said^  saith  he  again,  p'gai. 
/  wiU  take  heed  to  my  ways^  that  I  sin  not  with  ^' 
my  tongue ;  I  will  keep  my  mouth  with  a  bridle, 
while  the  wicked  is  before  me.     And  thus  to  main- 
tain a  constant  guard  over  his  heart  and  ways,  thus 
in  consequence  thereof  to  curb  and  rule  his  speech 
well,  must  assuredly  be  the  mark  of  a  very  good 
person.     Especially  considering,  that, 

4.  Irr^ular  speech  hath  commonly  divers  more 
advantages  for  it,  and  fewer  checks  upon  it,  than 
other  bad  practice  hath.  A  man  is  apt,  I  mean,  to 
speak  ill  with  less  dissatisfaction  and  regret  from 
within ;  he  may  do  it  with  less  control  and  less  ha- 
zard from  without,  than  he  can  act  ill.    Bad  actions 
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SERM.  are  gross  and  bulky,  taking  up  much  time»  and  hav^ 
^^^'    ing  much  force  spent  on  them»  whence  men  easily 

observe  and  consider  them  in  themselves  and  othenr: 

• 

but  ill  words  are  subtile  and  transient,  soon  bonii 
and  as  soon  deceased;   whence  men  rashly  utter 
them  without  much  heed  before  them,  or  much  re* 
flection  after  them.     Bad  actions  have  also  usually 
visible  effects  immediately  consequent  on  them :  but 
words  operate  insensibly  and  at  distance;   so  that 
men  hardly  discern  what  will  follow  them,  or  what 
they  have  effected.     There  are  also  frequent  occa- 
sions of  speaking  ill  upon  presumption  of  secresy, 
and  thence  of  indisturbance  and  impunity;  yea, 
doing  so  is  often  entertained  with  complacence,  and. 
encouraged   with   applause :    the   vilest   abuses   o^ 
speech  (even  blasphemy,  treason,  and  slander  them-- 
selves)  may  be  safely  whispered  into  ears,  whicfaL 
will  receive  them  with  pleasure  and  commendation* 
Bad  language  also  in  most  cases  is  neither  strictl}^ 
prohibited,  nor  severely  chastised  by  human  laws,  as 
bad  action  is.     Whence  ordinarily  the  guilt  of  this 
misbehaviour   seems   little   or  none;    and   persons 
much  practising  it,  both  in  their  own  conceit,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  others,  do  often  pass  for  innocent. 
Men  indeed  here  will  hardly  discern  any  rule,  or  ac- 
knowledge any  obligation  :  the  tongue  they  deem  is 
free,  and  any  words  may  be  dispensed  with :  it  is 
sufficient  if  they  abstain  from  doing  gross  wrong  or 
mischief,  they  have  a  right  and  liberty  to  say  any 
Paai. zii.4.thing:  Our  lips  are  our  own;  who  is  Lord  over 
us  ?  so  are  men  commonly  prone  to  say,  with  those 
in  the  Psalm.     Hence  whosoever,  notwithstanding 
such  encouragements  to  offend  herein,  and  so  few 
restraints  from  it,  doth  yet  carefuUy  forbear  it,  go* 
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vaming  his  tongue  according  to  rules  of  duty  and  SERM- 
reason,  may  justly  be  reputed  a  very  good  man.    ^^^ 
Furthermore,  " 

5.  Whereas  most  of  the  enormities,  the  mischiefs, 
and  the  troubles,  whereby  the  souls  of  men  are  de- 
filed, their  minds  discomposed,  and  their  lives  dis- 
quieted, are  the  fruits  of  ill-governed  speech;   it 
being  that  chiefly  which  perverteth  justice,  which 

aoweth  dissensions,  which  raiseth  all  bad  passions 
^nd  animosities,  which  embroileth  the  world  in  sedi- 
tions and  factions,  by  which  men  wrong  and  abuse 
<leceive  and  seduce,  defame  and  disgrace  one  an- 
other, whereby  consequently  innumerable  vexations 
ciind  disturbances  are  created  among  men;  he  that 
l3y   well  governing   his   speech  preserveth   himself 
from  the  guilt,  disengageth  his  mind  and  life  from 
^he  inconveniences  of  all  such  evils,  (from  the  dis- 
crreet  and  honest  management  thereof  enjoying  both 
innocence   and   peace,)   must   necessarily   be,  as   a 
very  wise  and  happy,  so  a  very  good  and  worthy 
person. 

6.  His  tongue  also  so  ruled  cannot  but  produce 
very  good  fruits  of  honour  to  God,  of  benefit  to  our 
neighbour,  of  comfort  to  himself:  it  will  be  sweet 
and  pleasant,  it  will  be  wholesome  and  useful ;  en- 
dearing conversation,  cementing  peaceful  society, 
breeding  and  nourishing  love,  instructing  and  edi- 
fying, or  cheering  and  comforting  the  hearers.     His 

.  tongue  is  health;    his  mouth  is  a  well  and  /r^^proT.zii. 
of  life ;  his  lq)s  disperse  knowledge ;  he  shall  be  *  J; ';  ^' 
satisfied  with  good  by  the  fruit  of  his  mouth ;^^'^^'^^'*> 
every  man  shall  kiss  his  lips.     Such,  as  the  Wise  nir.  36. 
Man  telleth  us,  are  the  effects  of  innocent,  sober, 
and  well-ordered  discourse ;  the  which  do  much 
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SERM.  oommend  their  authw,  and  dedare  the  exoeOent 
^^^^    virtue  of  that  tree  from  which  such  firuhs  do  grow. 
7.  Lastlj,  the  ohsenratioD  how  unusual  this  prac- 
tice is,  in  any  good  d^ree,  may  stroi^j  assure  the 
excellency  thereof.    For  the  rarer,  especially  in  mo- 
rals, any  good  thing  is,  the  more  noUe  and  worthy 
it  is ;  that  rarity  arguing  somewhat  of  peculiar  dif- 
ficulty in  the  attainment  or  the  achievement  thererf. 
Nothing  is  more  obvious  to  common   experience^ 
than  that  persons,  who  in  the  rest  of  their  demean- 
our and  dealings  appear  blameless,  yea,  who  in  re- 
gard to  other  points  of  duty  would  seem  nice  and 
precise,  are  extremely  peccant  in  this  kind.    We 
may   see  divers,  otherwise   much   restraining  and 
much  denying  themselves,  who  yet  indulge  them- 
selves a  strange  licentiousness  in  speaking  whatever 
their  humour  or  their  passion  dictates.     Many,  in 
other  respects  harmless,  (who  would  not  for  aDj 
thing  smite  or  slay  folks,)  we  may  observe  with 
their  tongue  to  commit  horrible  outrages  upon  any 
man   that   comes   in   their  way.     Frequently  per- 
sons very  punctual  in  their  dealings  are  very  unjust 
in  their  language,  cheating  and  robbing  their  neigh- 
bour of  his  reputation   by  envious  detraction  and 
hard  censure.     They  who  abhor  shedding  a  man's 
blood  will  .yet,  without  any  scruple  or  remorse,  by 
calumnious  tales  and  virulent  reproaches,  assassinate 
his  credit,  and  murder  his  good  name,  although  to 
him  perhaps  far  more  dear  and  precious  than  his 
life.  Commonly  such  as  are  greatly  staunch  in  other 
enjoyments  of  pleasure,  are  enormously  intemperate 
in  speaking,  and  very  incontinent  of  their  tongue : 
men  in  all  other  parts  of  morality  rigorously  sober, 
are  often  in  this  very  wild  and  dissolute.     Yea,  not 
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seldom  we  may  observe,  that  even  mighty  pretend-  SERM. 
ers  to  godliness,  and  zealous  practisers  of  devotion,    ^^^' 
cannot  forbear  speaking  things  plainly  repugnant  to 
God*8  law,  and  very  prejudicial  to  his  honour.  Thus 
it  is  observable  to  be  now ;  and  thus  we  may  sup- 
pose that  it  always  hath  been.     So  of  his  time  St. 
Hierome,  (or  rather  St.  Paulinus,  in  his  excellent 
Epistle  to  Celantia)  testifies :  ^Such  a  lust  (saith  he, 
concerning  the  iU  governance  of  speech)  of  this  evil 
hath  invaded  the  minds  of  men^  that  even  those, 
who  have  Jar  receded  from  other  vices ^  do  yet  fall 
into  this,  as  into  the  hist  snare  of  the  Devil.    So  it        • 
appears,  that  among  all  sorts  of  good  practice,  the 
strict  governance  of  the  tongue  is  least  ordinary,  and 
consequently,  that  it  is  most  admirable  and  excel- 
lent.    And  this  is  all  I  shall  say  for  confirmation  of 
the  point  asserted. 

Now  then,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  aim  at  perfection, 
or  to  endeavour  the  attainment  of  integrity  in  heart 
and  life,  so  we  should  especially  labour  to  govern 
our  tongue,  and  guard  it  from  ofience.  To  which 
purpose  it  is  requisite,  that  we  should  well  under- 
stand and  consider  the  nature  of  those  several  of- 
fences to  which  speech  is  liable,  together  with  the 
special  pravity,  deformity,  and  inconvenience  of  each : 
for  did  we  know  and  weigh  them,  we  should  not 
surely  either  like  or  dare  to  incur  them. 

The  offences  of  speech  are  many  and  various  in 
kind ;  so  many  as  there  be  of  thought  and  of  action, 
unto  which  they  do  run  parallel :  accordingly  they 

*  Tanta  hujus  mali  libido  mentes  hominum  invasit^  ut  etiam 
qui  procul  ab  aliis  vitiis  recesserunt,  in  istud  tamen,  quasi  in  ex- 
tremum  diaboli  laqueum,  incidant.     Ad  Celant, 
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SERM.  well  may  be  distinguished  from  the  difference  of 
^^^'  objects  which  thej  do  speciallj  respect.  Whence, 
1.  some  of  them  are  committed  against  God,  and 
confront  piety;  2.  others  against  our  neighbour, 
and  violate  justice,  or  charity,  or  peace ;  3.  others 
against  ourselves,  infringing  sobriety,  discretion, 
or  modesty;  or,  4.  some  are  of  a  more  general 
and  abstracted  nature,  rambling  through  all  mat- 
ters, and  crossing  all  the  heads  of  duty.  It  b 
true,  that  in  most,  or  in  all  offences  of  speech, 
there  is  a  complication  of  impiety,  iniquity,  and 
•  imprudence ;  for  that  by  all  sorts  of  ill  speaking 
we  sin  against  God,  and  break  his  commandment; 
we  injure  our  neighbour,  at  least  by  contagion  and 
bad  example  ;  we  abuse  ourselves,  contracting  guilt, 
and  exposing  ourselves  to  punishment :  also  the  ge- 
neral vices  of  speech  (unadvisedness  and  vanity)  do 
constantly  adhere  to  every  bad  word  :  yet  commonlj 
each  evil  speech  hath  a  more  direct  and  immediate 
aspect  upon  some  one  of  those  objects,  (God,  our 
neighbour,  or  ourselves,)  and  is  peculiarly  repugnant 
to  one  of  those  capital  virtues  (piety,  charity,  and  so- 
briety) unto  which  all  our  duty  is  reduced.  Now 
according  to  this  distinction,  I  should,  if  time  would 
give  leave,  describe  and  dissuade  particularly  all 
these  sorts  of  offence  :  but  (since  I  must  be  respect- 
ful to  patience,  and  careful  myself  not  to  offend  in 
speech)  I  shall  confine  the  rest  of  my  present  dis- 
course to  the  first  sort,  the  offences  against  piety ; 
and  even  of  them  I  shall  (waving  the  rest)  only 
touch  two  or  three,  insinuating  some  reasons  why  we 
should  eschew  them.  These  are, 
(P§.ixxTiu.  I.  Speaking  blasphemously  against  God,  or  re- 
Nom.  xxi.  proachfuUy  concerning  religion,  or  to  the  disgrace  of 
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pietj,  with  intent  to  subvert  men's  faith  in  God,  or  SERM. 
to  impair  their  reverence  of  him.     There  hath  been_2__ 
a  race  of  men  (and  would  to  God  that  race  were^o^^^^^- 
not  even  till  now  continued)  concerning  whom  the 
Psalmist  said,  ITkey  speak  loftily ^  they  set  their v^^xsaxCu 
mouth  against  the  heavens;  who,  like  the  proud  '^' 
Sennacherib,  lift  up  their  eyes^  and  exalt  their  voice  isa.  xxz^i. 
against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  who,  with  the  j^chron. 
profane  Antiochus,  speak  marvellous  things  against  ^^'^^' 
Ike  Grod  of  gods.     This  of  all  impieties  is  the  most  3^- 
prodigiously  gigantic,  the  most  signal  practice  of  en- 
mity towards  God,  and  downright  waging  of  war 
against  heaven.     Of  all  weapons  formed  against  imAif.  17. 
Crod,  the  tongue  most  notoriously  doth  impugn  him ; 
for  we  cannot  reach  heaven  with  our  hands,  or  im- 
mediately assault  God  by  our  actions  :  other  ill  prac* 
tice  indeed  obliquely,  or  by  consequence  dishonoureth 
God,  and  defameth  goodness  ;  but  profane  discourse 
is  directly  levelled  at  them,  and  doth  immediately 
touch  them,  as  its  formal  objects.     Now  doing  thus 
argueth  an  extremity  both  of  folly  and  naughtiness : 
for  he  that  doeth  it,  either  believeth  the  existence  of 
God,  and  the  truth  of  religion ;  or  he  distrusts  them. 
If  he  doth  believe  them,  what  a  desperate  madness 
is  it  in  him,  advisedly  to  invite  certain  mischief  to 
his  home,  and  pull  down  heaviest  vengeance  on  his 
own  head,  by  opposing  the  irresistible  power,  and 
provoking  the  inflexible  justice  of  God !  What  an 
abominable  villainy  and  baseness  is  it  thus  to  abuse 
God's  immense  goodness  and  mercy,  offering  such  de- 
spite to  the  Author  of  his  being,  and  free  Donor  of  all 
the  good  he  enjoys !  What  a  monstrous  conspiracy 
is  it  of  stupidity  and  perverseness  in  him,  thus  wil- 
fully to  defy  his  own  welfare,  to  forfeit  all  capacity 
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SERM  of  happiness ;  to  precipitate  and  phmge  hiinaelf  into 
^^'  a  double  hell,  that  of  bitter  remorse  here^  tiuit  of 
endless  pain  hereafter !  But  if  he  that  reproocheth 
Grod  and  religion  be  su^osed  distmstfiil. of  their 
being  and  reality,  ndther  so  is  he  excnsaUe  firam 
like  degrees  of  folly  and  pravity :  for,  beside  the  wild 
extravagance  of  such  disbelief,  against  legions  of  co- 
gent arguments  and  pr^nant  testimonies,  against 
all  the  voice  of  nature  and  £Euth  of  history,  apAm^ 
the  settled  judgment  of  wise  and  sober  persons  who 
have  studied  and  considered  the  point,  againsfc  the 
current  tradition  of  all  ages,  and  general  consent  oT 
mankind;  all  which  to  withstand,  no  less  demon- 
strateth  high  indiscretion  than  arrogance;  beside 
also  the  palpable  silliness  which  he  displays,  in 
causelessly  (or  for  no  other  cause  than  soothing  a 
fantastic  humour)  drawing  upon  himself  the  anger 
and  hatred  of  all  men  who  are  concerned  for  the  in- 
terests of  their  religion,  thrusting  himself  into  great 
dangers  and  mischiefs  thence  imminent  to  him  both 
from  private  zeal  and  public  law ;  beside,  I  say,  these 
evident  follies,  there  is  an  unsufferable  insolence  and 
horrible  malice  apparent  in  this  practice ;  for  it  is  no 
less  than  the  height  of  insolence,  thus  to  affront 
mankind  in  matters  of  highest  consideration,  and 
deepest  resentment  with  it ;  not  only  thwarting  its 
common  notions,  but  vilifying  the  chief  objects  of  its 
highest  respect  and  affection,  of  its  main  care  and 
concernment ;  so  making  the  fiercest  invasion  that 
can  be  on  its  credit,  and  charging  it  with  greatest 
fondness.  Who  can  endure  that  He,  whom  he  apjNre- 
bends  to  be  his  grand  Parent,  his  best  Friend  and 
Benefactor,  his  great  Patron  and  Sovereign,  should 
in  downright  terms  be  defamed  or  disparaged  ?  Who 
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can  patiently  bear  that,  wherein  he  placeth  his  ut-  SERM 
inost  hopes  and  supreme  felicity,  to  be  expressly    ^^^' 
^hted  or  scorned  ?  Who  can  take  the  offering  to  do 
this,  otherwise  than  for  a  most  injurious  reflection 
upon  his  judgment  and  his  practice  ?  If  he  cannot 
believe  in  God,  he  may  let  them  alone  who  do :  if  he 
iirill  not  practise  religion,  he  may  forbear  to  perse- 
cute it.     He  cannot  pretend  any  zeal ;  it  is  there- 
fore only  pride  that  moves  him  to  disturb  us.     So 
may  every  man  with  all  the  reason  in  the  world 
complain  against  the  profane  talker.     Seeing  also  it 
is  most  evident,  that  hearty  reverence  of  God,  and  a 
conscientious  regard  to  religion,  do  produce  great  be- 
nefits to  mankind,  being  indeed  the  main  supports 
of  common  honesty  and  sobriety,  the  sole  curbs,  ef- 
fectually restraining  men  from  unjust  fraud  and  vio- 
lence, firom  brutish  lusts  and  passions ;   since  appa- 
rently religion  prescribeth  the  best  rules,  and  im- 
posetb  the  strongest  engagements  to  the  performance 
of  those  actions,  whereby  not  only  men's  private  wel- 
fare is  promoted!)  and  ordinary  conversation  is  sweet- 
ened,  and  common  life  is  adorned,  but  also  where- 
by public  order  and  peace  are  maintained ;   since,  as 
Cicero  with  good  reason  judged,  J9«e/y  being  r^w«ot?- Haud  scio 
ed^  itis  probable  that  justice  itself  (of  all  virtues  .^ve^^** 
the  best  guarded  and  fortified  by  human  power)  }^^«  j^^^ 
could  not  subsist,  nojaith  could  be  secured,  no  so^  etiam,  et 
dety  could  be  preserved  among  men ;  it  being  ma-  mani  ge- 
nifestly  vain  to  fancy,  that  assuredly  without  reli- "n"  cxcei- 
gious  conscience  any  one  will  be  a  good  subject,  aj!?^*""* 


US- 


true  friend,  or  an  honest  man ;   or  that  any  other  tuia  toiia- 
consideration  can  induce  men  to  prefer  duty  to  their 
prince,  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  fidelity  toward 
their  fiiends  or  neighbours,  before  their  own  present 
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SERM.  interests  and  pleasure  :  since,  I  say,  the  credit  of  re- 
^^^^'    ligion  is  so  very  beneficial  and  useful  to  mankind,  it 
is  plain  that  he  must  be  exceedingly  spiteful  and  ma- 
licious, who  shall  by  profane  discourse  endeavour 
to  supplant  or  shake  it.     He  that  speaketh  against 
God's  providence  hath  assuredly  a  pique  at  goodness, 
and  would  not  have  it  predominant  in  the  hearts  of 
men.     He  that  disparages  religion  doth  certainly^ 
take  his  aim  against  virtue,  and  would  not  have  it^ 
practised  in  the  world :   his  meaning  plainly  is, 
effect,  if  he  can,  that  men  should  live  like 
in  foul  impurities,  or  like  fiends  in  mischievous  ini- 
quities.    Such  an  one  therefore  is  not  to  be  taken 
a  simple  embracer  of  error,  but  as  a  spiteful  design! 
against  common  good.  For  indeed,  were  any  man  as— 
ut  quos     sured  (as  none  can  upon  so  much  as  probable  grounds 
poract,co8  think  it)  that  religion  had  been  only  devised  by 
rcU^Tu"  *nen,  as  a  supplemental  aid  to  reason  and  force, 
cenet.  cic,  (drawing  them,  whom  the  one  could  not  persuade^ 
nor  the  other  compel,  to  the  practice  of  things  con- 
ducible  to  the  public  weal ;)  that  it  were  merely  an 
implement  of  policy,  or  a  knack  to  make  people  loyal 
to  their  prince,  upright  in  their  dealings,  sober  in 
their  conversations,  moderate  in  their  passions,  virtu- 
ous in  all  their  doings ;  it  were  yet  a  most  barbarous 
naughtiness   and  inhumanity  in  him  to   assay  the 
overthrow  thereof,  with  the  defeating  so  excellent 
purposes  :  he  that  should  attempt  it,  justly  would  de- 
serve to  be  reputed  an  enemy  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, to  be  treated  as  a  pestilent  disturber  of  the 
world. 

II.  Another  like  offence  against  piety  is,  to  speak 
loosely  and  wantonly  about  holy  things,  (things 
nearly  related  to  God  or  to  religion,)  to  make  such 
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tbiogs  the  matter  of  sport  and  mockery^  to  play  and  SERM. 

trifle  with  them.     But  of  this  I  shall  have  occasion    ^^^^' 

to  speak  in  another  discourse. 

III.  Another  grand  offence  against  piety  is,  rash 
and  vain   swearing  in  common  discourse;   an  of- 
fence which  now  strangely  reigns  and  rages  in  the 
vrorld,  passing  about  in  a  specious  garb  and  under 
l^orious  titles,  as  a  genteel  and  graceful  quality,  a 
xnark  of  fine  breeding,  and  a  point  of  high  gallantry. 
Who,  forsooth,  now  is  the  brave  spark  and  complete 
^ntleman,  but  he  that  hath  the  skill  and  confidence 
^O  heavens !  how  mean  a  skill !  how  mad  a  confi- 
dence !)  to  lard  every  sentence  with  an  oath  or  a 
curse;  making  bold  at  every  turn  to  salute  God, 
fetching  him   down  from   heaven   to  avouch  any 
idle  prattle,  to  second  any  giddy  passion,  to  con- 
cern himself  in  any  trivial  affair  of  his ;  yea,  call- 
ing and  challenging  the  Almighty  to  damn   and 
destroy  him !  But  somewhat  to  repress  these  fond 
conceits   and  vile   practices,   let  us,  I    pray,  con- 
sider, 

1.  That  swearing  thus   is   most  expressly  and 
strictly  prohibited  to  us.     /  say  unto  you^  Swear  Matt  v, 
not  at  aU :  but  let  your  conversation  be.  Yea,  yea ;  ^^'  ^^' 
Nay,  nay;  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh 
of  evil:   so  our  Lord  forbids  it.     But  above  a//Jam.  y.  la. 
things^  my  brethren,  swear  not — lest  you  enter  into 
condemnation :  so  doth  St.  James  warn  against  it. 
And  is  it  not  then  prodigious,  that  in  Christendom 
any  man  should  affect  to  break  laws  so  plain  and  so 
severe ;  that  it  should  pass  here  not  only  for  a  toler- 
able, but  even  for  a  commendable  practice,  to  vio- 
late so  manifest  and  so  important  a  duty ;  that  so 
directly  to  thwart  our  Lord  himself  should  be  a  thing 
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SERM.  not  in  use  onlj,  but  in  credit  and  request  amo^g 
^^^^'  Christians  ?  What  more  palpaUe  affront  could  ht  c£- 
fared  to  our  religion,  and  to  all  that  is  sacred  among 
us  ?  For  what  respect  or  force  can  we  imagine  re- 
served to  religion,  while  a  practice  so  indisputaUy 
opposite  thereto,  in  a  high  d^;ree,  is  so  current  and 
prevalent  ? 

2.  Again,  according  to  the  very  nature  and  reason 
of  things,  it  is  evidently  an  intolerable  profismenesi^ 
thus  unadvisedly  to  make  addresses  and  appeals  to 
God,  invoking  his  testimony,  and  demanding  his 
judgment  about  trifles ;  far  more  such,  than  it  were 
a  high  presumption  and  encroachment  upon  the  ma- 
jesty  of  a  prince,  on  every  petty  occasion  to  break 
into  his  presence,  and  to  assail  his  ears,  dragging  him 
to  hear  and  determine  concerning  it.  Whence  the 
very  light  of  nature  condemns  this  practice,  and  even 
heathens  have  loudly  declared  against  it,  as  deroga- 
tory to  the  reverence  of  the  duty,  and  unsuitable  to 
the  gravity  ofa  worthy  man. 

3.  Swearing  indeed  is  by  our  holy  Oracles  worthily 
represented  to  us  as  an  especial  piece  of  worship  and 
devotion  toward  God  ;  wherein,  duly  performed,  we 
piously  acknowledge  his  chief  attributes  and  singular 
prerogatives :  (his  being  every  where  present,  and 
conscious  of  all  we  say  or  do ;  his  goodness  and  fide- 
lity, in  favouring  truth  and  protecting  right ;  his 
justice,  in  rewarding  veracity  and  equity,  in  aveng- 
ing falsehood  and  iniquity ;  his  being  the  supreme 
Lord  of  all  persons,  and  last  Judge  in  all  causes  ;  to 
signify  and  avow  these  things  to  God's  glory,  swear- 
ing was  instituted,  and  naturally  serveth :)  where- 
fore, as  all  other  acts  of  devotion,  so  this  grand  one 
especially  should  never  be  performed  without  all  se- 
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lions  ooD&idertition  and  humble  reverence ;  the  cause  SERM. 
ihould  be  certainly  just  and  true,  the  matter  worthy 
and  weighty^  the  manner  grave  and  solemn,  the 
mind  firamed  to  earnest  attention,  and  ftimished 
with  devout  affections.  Those  conditions  are  always 
carefully  to  be  observed,  which  the  Prophet  intimates 
when  he  chargeth  thus;  Thou  shaU  swear ^  T^^jer.iv.a. 
Id0^  liveth^  in  truth,  in  judgment j  and  in  right- 
tmunese.  It  is  therefore  horrible  mockery  and 
profioiation  of  a  most  sacred  ordinance,  when  men 
presume  to  use  it  without  any  care  or  consideration, 
without  any  respect  or  awe,  upon  any  slight  or  vain 
occasion. 

4.  The  doing  so  is  also  very  prejudicial  to  human 
society ;  for  the  decision  of  right,  the  security  of  go- 
Temment,  and  the  preservation  of  peace,  do  much 
depend  upon  an  awful  regard  to  oaths ;  and  there- 
fore upon  their  being  only  used  in  due  manner  and 
season :  the  same  do  greatly  suffer  by  the  contempt 
or  disregard  of  them,  and  consequently  by  their  com- 
mon and  careless  use.  They  are  the  surest  bonds  by 
which  the  consciences  of  men  are  tied  to  the  attes- 
tation of  truth  and  observance  of  faith ;  the  which  as 
by  rare  and  reverent  use  they  are  kept  firm  and  fast, 
80  by  frequent  and  negligent  application  of  them  (by 
their  prostitution  to  every  light  and  toyish  matter) 
they  are  quite  dissolved,  or  much  slackened.  Whence 
the  public  seems  much  concerned  that  this  enormity 
should  be  retrenched.  For  if  oaths  generally  be- 
come cheap  and  vile,  what  will  that  of  allegiance  sig- 
nify ?  If  men  are  wont  to  dally  with  swearing  every 
where,  can  they  be  expected  to  be  strict  and  serious 
therein  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  church  ?  Will  they  re- 
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SERM.  gard  the  testimony  of  God,  or  dread  his  judgment,  in 
^^^'    one  place,  or  at  one  time,  when  as  every  where  cod- 
tinually  (upon  any,  upon  no  occasion)  they  dare  to 
confront  and  contemn  them  ? 

5.  This  way  of  swearing  is  also  a  very  uncivil  and 
unmannerly  practice.  It  is  not  only  a  gross  rude- 
ness toward  the  main  body  of  men,  who  justly  reve- 
rence the  name  of  Grod,  and  loathe  such  abuses  there- 
of ;  not  only  an  insolent  defiance  to  the  common  pro- 
fession and  law  of  our  country,  which  disallows  and 
condemns  it ;  but  it  is  very  odious  and  offensive  to 
any  particular  society,  if  at  least  there  be  one  sober 
person  therein  :  for  to  any  such  person  (who  retains 
a  sense  of  goodness,  or  is  anywise  concerned  for 
Grod's  honour)  no  language  or  behaviour  can  be  more 
disgustful ;  nothing  can  more  grate  the  ears  or  fret 
the  heart  of  such  an  one,  than  this  kind  of  talk :  to 
give  him  the  Ue  were  a  compliment,  to  spit  in  his 
face  were  an  obligation,  in  comparison  thereto. 
Wherefore  it  is  a  wonder,  that  any  person,  having  in 
him  a  spark  of  ingenuity,  or  at  all  pretending 
to  good  manners,  should  find  in  his  heart  or  deign 
to  use  it. 

6.  This  practice  also  much  derogateth  from  the 
credit  of  him  that  useth  it,  rendering  the  truth  of 
whatever  he  says  in  reason  and  justice  suspected. 
For  he  that  is  so  void  of  conscience  as  to  swear 
vainly,  what  can  engage  him  to  speak  truly  ?  He 
that  is  so  loose  in  one  such  point  of  obedience  to  God 
and  reason,  why  should  we  conceive  him  in  regard 
to  another  ? 

7.  It  can  be  surely  no  wrong  to  distrust  him,  since 
he  implies  himself  not  to  be,  even  in  his  own  opinion. 
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a  credible  person ;  since  he  judges  not  his  own  bareSERM. 
affirmation  to  deserve  belief.     For  why,  if  he  takes    ^^* 


his  word  to  be  competently  good,  doth  he  back  it  Tantoa  in 
with  such  asseverations  ?   why  unprovoked  calls  he  amor,  ut 
Grod  to  witness,  if  he  thinks  his  own  honesty  suf-dixerisja- 
ficient  to  assure  the   truth  of  what  he  says?  AnJ^^^JT 
honest  man,  methinks,  should  scorn  thus  to  inva- 
lidate his  own  credit,  or  to  detract  from  the  author- 
ity of  his  word,  which  should  stand  firm  upon  itself, 
and  not  want  an  oath  to  support  it. 

8.  To  excuse  this,  the  swearer  must  be  forced  to 
confess  another  ugly  fault  in  speaking,  that  is,  im- 
pertinence, or  using  of  waste  and  insignificant  words; 
to  be  charged  wherewith  he  is  indeed  however  una- 
voidably liable.  For  oaths,  as  they  pass  commonly,  are 
mere  excrescences  of  speech,  which  do  nothing  else 
but  encumber  and  deform  it:  they  embellish  discourse* 
just  as  a  wen  or  a  scab  does  beautify  a  face ;  as  a  spot 
or  a  patch  do  adorn  a  garment.  For  to  what  pur- 
pose, I  pray,  is  God's  name  haled  into  our  idle  talk  ? 
Why  should  we  so  often  mention  him,  when  we 
never  mean  any  thing  about  him  ?  Into  every  sen- 
tence to  foist  a  dog,  or  a  horse,  would  altogether  be  as 
proper  and  pertinent.  These  superfluous  words  sig-  n^;,  i«- 
nify  nothing,  but  that  the  speaker  little  skilleth  the  I^ylTHier. 
use  of  speech,  or  the  rule  of  conversation,  but  mean- 
eth  to  prate  any  thing  without  wit  or  judgment ; 
that  his  fancy  is  very  beggarly,  and  craves  the  aid 
of  any  impertinency  to  relieve  it.  One  would  think 
that  a  man  of  sense  should  grutch  to  lend  his  ears,  or 
incline  his  attention,  to  such  putid  stuff ;  that  with- 
out nauseating  he  should  not  endure  to  see  men  la- 
vish time,  and  squander  breath  so  frivolously. 
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SERM.  9-  In  fine,  this  offence  is  particularly  most  ioexp 
^^^'  cusable,  in  that  it  scarce  hath  any  temptation  to  it, 
or  bringeth  with  it  any  advantage ;  so  that  it  is  un- 
accountable what  (beside  mere  vanity  or  pervene* 
ness)  should  dispose  men  thereto.  It  gratifiethnp 
sense,  it  yieldeth  no  profit,  it  procureth  no  honour: 
for  the  sound  of  it  is  not  very  melodious,  nor  sur^ 
was  any  man  ever  preferred  for  it,  or  got  an  estate 
thereby ;  it  rather  to  any  good  ear  maketh  a  horrid 
and  jarring  noise,  it  rather  produceth  displeasure, 
damage,  and  disgrace.  Wherefore  of  all  dealers  in 
sin  the  swearer  is  apparently  the  silliest,  and  maketb 
the  worst  bargains  for  himself;  for  he  sinneth  gratis^ 

i8a.iii.3.  and,  like  those  in  the  Prophet,  seUeih  his  souljw 
nothing.  An  epicure  hath  some  reason,  and  an  ex- 
tortioner is  a  man  of  wisdom,  if  compared  to  him ; 
for  they  enjoy  some  pleasure,  or  acquire  some  gain 
here,  in  lieu  of  their  salvation  hereafter.  But  he  of- 
fends heaven,  and  abandons  happiness,  he  knows 
not  why,  nor  for  what ;  a  fond  humour  possesses  him, 
he  inconsiderately  follows  a  herd  of  fops,  he  affects 
to  play  the  ape  ;  that  is  all  he  can  say  for  himself. 
Let  me  be  pardoned,  if  just  indignation  against  a 
wickedness  so  contemptible,  so  heinous,  and  so  sense- 
less, and  withal  so  notorious,  and  so  rife  among  us, 
doth  extort  from  me  language  somewhat  tart  and  ve- 
hement. 

If  men  would  then  but  a  little  consider  things, 
surely  this  scurvy  fashion  would  be  soon  discarded, 
much  fitter  for  the  scum  of  the  people  than  for  the 
flower  of  the  gentry ;  yea  rather,  much  below  any 
man  endued  with  a  scrap  of  reason,  not  to  say  with 
a  grain  of  religion.     Could  we  bethink   ourselves, 
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ertainly  modest,  sober,  and  pertinent  discoiurse,  SERM. 
voald  ai^ieJEir  fiff  more  generous  and  manly,  than  ^^^™' 
nidi  wilil  hcictoriiig  God  Almighty,  such  rude  in- 
raking  over  the  received  laws,  such  ruffianly  swag- 
gerii^  against  sobriety  and  goodness.  If  gentle- 
men would  r^ard  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors, 
(that  gallant  courage,  that  solid  wisdom,  that  noble 
courtesy,  which  first  advanced  their  families,  and 
severed  them  from  the  vulgar,)  this  degenerate 
wantonness  and  dirtiness  of  speech  would  return 
to  the  dunghill,  or  rather  (which  God  grant)  would 
be  quite  banished  from  the  world. 

Finally,  as  to  this  whole  point,  about  not  of- 
fending in  our  speech  against  piety,  we  should 
consider,  that  as  we  ourselves,  with  all  our  mem- 
bers and  powers,  were  chiefly  designed  and  framed 
to  serve  and  glorify  our  Maker;  (it  being  withal 
the  greatest  perfection  of  our  nature,  and  the  noblest 
privilege  thereof  so  to  do ;)  so  especially  our  tongue 
and  speaking  faculty  were  given  us  to  declare  our 
admiration  and  reverence  of  him,  to  express  our 
love  and  gratitude  toward  him,  to  celebrate  his 
praises,  to  acknowledge  his  benefits,  to  promote 
his  honour  and  service.  This  consequently  is  the 
most  proper  and  worthy  use  thereof;  from  this 
it  becomes  in  effect  what  the  Psalmist  so  often 
terms  it,  our  glorify  and  the  best  member  we  ps.  xvi.  9. 
have;  as  that  whereby  we  far  excel  all  creatures  ml  s. 
bere  below;  that  whereby  we  consort  with  the 
)Iessed  angels  above,  in  distinct  utterance  of  praise 
0  our  Creator.  Wherefore  applying  it  to  any  im- 
pious discourse,  (tending  anywise  to  the  disho- 
our  of  God,  or  disparagement   of  religion,)  is   a 
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SERM.  most  unnatural  abuse  thereof,  and  a  vile  ingrati- 
^^^^'    tude  toward  him  that  gave  it  to  us.     From  which^ 
and  from   all   other  offences,   Grod  in   his   mere/ 
preserve  us  all,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  unto 
whom  for  ever  with  heart  and  tongue  let  us  strive 
to  render  all  glory  and  praise.  Amen. 


SERMON  XIV. 


AINST  FOOLISH  TALKING  AND  JESTING. 


£PH£S.  T.  4. 

jr  Jbolish   talking^  nor  jesting^  which  are  not  con- 

venient 

DRAL  and  political  aphorisms  are  seldom  couch-  SERM. 

1  such  terms,  that  they  should  be  taken  as  they 

d  precisely,  or  according  to  the  widest  extent  of 

ification ;  but  do  commonly  need  exposition,  and 

it  exception :  otherwise  frequently  they  would 

[>nly  clash  with  reason  and  experience,  but  in- 

rre,  thwart,  and  supplant  one  another.    The  best 

:ers  of  such  wisdom  are  wont  to  interdict  things, 

by  unseasonable  or  excessive  use  to  be  pervert- 

n  general  forms  of  speech,  leaving  the  restric- 

5,  which  the  case  may  require  or  bear,  to  be 

e  by  the   hearer's   or  interpreter's   discretion : 

nee  many  seemingly  formal  prohibitions  are  to 

eceived  only  as  sober  cautions.     This  observa- 

may  be  particularly  supposed  applicable  to  this 
ept  of  St.  Paul,  which  seemeth  universally  to 
id  a  practice  commended  (in  some  cases  and  de- 
s)  by  philosophers  as  virtuous,  not  disallowed  by 
3n,  commonly  affected  by  men,  often  used  by 

and  good  persons;  from  which  consequently 
jr  religion  did  wholly  debar  us,  it  would  seem 
geable  with   somewhat  too  uncouth  austerity 
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SERM.  and  sourness :  from  imputations  of  which  kind  as 
^^'    in  its  temper  and  frame  it  is  really  most  free,  (it 
o/^ffr- 1;-  never  quenching  natural  light,  or  cancelling  the  dic- 
9fix«r«f,  TMf  tates  of  sound  reason,  but  confirming  and  improv- 
I^i^M*.  ing  them ;)  so  it  carefully  dedineth  them,  enjoining 
II^vIaI^;  us,  that  ^  if  there  he  any  things  wpo<r<f>tX,yj  (lovely ^  ox 
Jjr^]^^- grateful  to  men,)  any  things  ^Jify^fifiMf  {of  good  re- 
IT.  8.       port  and  repute,)  if  there  he  any  virtue  and  any 
praise^  (any  thing  in  the  common  apprehensions  of 
men  held  worthy  and  laudable,)  we  should  mind 
those  thiiigSy  that  is,  should  yield  them  a  regard  an- 
swerable to  the  esteem  they  carry  among  rational 
and  sober  persons. 

Whence  it  may  seem  requisite  so  to  interpret  and 
determine  St.  Paul's  meaning  here  concerning  cv- 
rpenrekia,  (that  is,  facetious  speech  or  raillery,  by  our 
translators  rendered  Jesting^)  that  he  may  consist 
with  himself,  and  be  reconciled  to  Aristotle,  who 
placeth  this  practice  in  the  rank  of  virtues ;  or  that 
religion  and  reason  may  well  accord  in  the  case; 
supposing,  that  if  there  be  any  kind  of  facetiousness 
innocent  and  reasonable,  conformable  to  good  man- 
ners, (regulated  by  common  sense,  and  consistent 
with  the  tenor  of  Christian  duty,  that  is,  not  trans- 
gressing the  bounds  of  piety,  charity,  and  sobriety,) 
St.  Paul  did  not  intend  to  discountenance  or  pro- 
hibit that  kind. 

For  thus  expounding  and  limiting  his  intent,  we 
have  some  warrant  from  himself,  some  fair  intima- 
tions in  the  words  here.  For  first,  what  sort  of  fa- 
cetious speech  he  aimeth  at,  he  doth  imply  by  the 
fellow  he  coupleth  therewith ;  fMpoXoyia^  saith  he,  ^ 
evrpaireKia^  foolish  talking,  or  facctiousness :  such  fa- 
cetiousness therefore  he  toucheth  as  doth  include 
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folly,  in  the  matter  or  manner  thereof.  Then  he  SERM. 
further  determineth  it,  by  adjoining  a  peculiar  q  ual-  ^^^' 
ity  thereof,  unprofitableness  or  impertinency ;  ra  /mi 
aw^KovTOf  which  are  not  pertinent^  or  conducible  to 
any  good  purpose :  whence  may  be  collected,  that  it 
is  a  frivolous  and  idle  sort  of  facetiousness  which  he 
eondemneth. 

But  however  manifest  it  is,  that  some  kind  there- 
of he  doth  earnestly  forbid :  whence,  in  order  to  the 
guidance  of  our  practice,  it  is  needful  to  distinguish 
the  kinds,  severing  that  which  is  allowable  from 
that  which  is  unlawful ;  that  so  we  may  be  satisfied 
in  the  case,  and  not  on  the  one  hand  ignorantly 
transgress  our  duty,  nor  on  the  other  trouble  our- 
selves with  scruples,  others  with  censures,  upon  the 
use  of  warrantable  liberty  therein. 

And  such  a  resolution  seemeth  indeed  especially 
needful  in  this  our  age,  (this  pleasant  and  jocular 
age,)  which  is  so  infinitely  addicted  to  this  sort  of 
speaking,  that  it  scarce  doth  affect  or  prize  any 
thing  near  so  much ;  all  reputation  appearing  now 
to  vail  and  stoop  to  that  of  being  a  wit :  to  be  learn- 
ed, to  be  wise,  to  be  good,  are  nothing  in  comparison 
thereto ;  even  to  be  noble  and  rich  are  inferior 
things,  and  afford  no  such  glory.  Many  at  least, 
to  purchase  this  glory,  to  be  deemed  considerable  in 
this  faculty,  and  enrolled  among  the  wits,  do  not 
only  make  shipwreck  of  conscience ^  abandon  virtue, 
and  forfeit  all  pretences  to  wisdom ;  but  neglect 
their  estates,  and  prostitute  their  honour :  so  to  the 
private  damage  of  many  particular  persons,  and  with 
no  small  prejudice  to  the  public,  are  our  times  pos- 
sessed and  transported  with  this  humour.  To  re- 
press the  excess  and  extravagance  whereof,  nothing 
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SERM.  in  way  of  discourse  can  serve  better,  than  a  jdain^ 
'    declaration  when  and  how  such  a  practice  is  allow- 
able or  tolerable ;  when  it  is  wicked  and  vain,  un- 
worthy of  a  man  endued  with  reason,  and  pretend- 
ing to  honesty  or  honour. 

This  I  shall  in  some  measure  endeavour  to  perform. 

But  first  it  may  be  demanded  what  the  thing  we 
speak  of  is,  or  what  this  facetiousness  doth  import  ? 
To  which  question  I  might  reply  as  Democritus  did 
to  him  that  asked  the  definition  of  a  man,  It  is  that 
which  we  all  see  and  know :  any  one  better  appre- 
hends what  it  is  by  acquaintance,  than  I  can  inform 
him  by  description.  It  is  indeed  a  thing  so  versa- 
tile and  multiform,  appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so 
many  postures,  so  many  garbs,  so  variously  appre- 
hended by  several  eyes  and  judgments,  that  it  seeoK* 
eth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and  certain  notion 
thereof,  than  to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to 
define  the  figure  of  the  fleeting  air.  Sometimes  it 
lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  season- 
able application  of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  an 
apposite  tale :  sometimes  it  playeth  in  words  and 
phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of 
Eadem      their  scusc,  or  the  affinity  of  their  sound:  sometimes 

qua,  si  im-  •      .  j    •  j  n   ■■ 

pnideuti.   it  IS  Wrapped  m  a  dress  of  humorous  expression: 

DU8 


dant.  Still,  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  similitude:  some- 
Sm^amus  *™^8  ^^  ^  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  an- 
Tenusu     swer,  in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  intimation, 

creduDtur.    .  .        * 

SuiHt,vi,sAn  cunnmgly  diverting,  or  cleverly  retorting  an  ob- 
jection :  sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a  bold  scheme 
of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in  a 
startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  con- 
tradictions, or  an  acute  nonsense :  sometimes  a  sce- 
nical  representation  of  persons  or  things,  a  counter- 
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fA%  speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture  passeth  for  it :  SERM. 
sometimeB  an  affected  simplicity,  sometimes  a  pre- 
sumptuous  bluDtness  giveth  it  being :  sometimes  it 
riseth  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon  what  is  strange, 
sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting  obvious  matter  to 
the  purpose:  often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows  not 
what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how. 
Its  ways  are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable,  being 
answerable  to  the  numberless  rovings  of  fancy  and 
windings  of  language.     It  is,  in  short,  a  manner  of 
speaking  out  of  the  simple  and  plain  way,  (such  as  Et  bcrcie 
reason  teacheth  and  proveth  things  by,)  which  by  adlceudin. 
pretty  surprising  uncouthness  in  conceit  or  expres-  est,'ut^K. 
sion  doth  affect  and  amuse  the  fancy,  stirring  in  it^^JJJJ^^j^ 
some  wonder,  and  breeding  some  delight  thereto.  It^«nimquc 

'  °  ^  dicatur. 


admiration,  as  signifying  a  nimble  sagacity  of  jgt^/. 
q>prehension,  a  special  felicity  of  invention,  a  viva- 
city of  spirit,  and  reach  of  wit  more  than  vulgar : 
it  seeming  to  argue  a  rare  quickness  of  parts,  that 
one  can  fetch  in  remote  conceits  applicable ;  a  not- 
able skill,  that  he  can  dexterously  accommodate  them 
to  the  purpose  before  him ;  together  with  a  lively 
Inriskness  of  humour,  not  apt  to  damp  those  sportful 
flashes  of  imagination.     (Whence  in  Aristotle  such  Eih.  iv.  8. 
persons  are  termed  en-iSe^/o/,  dexterous  men ;  and  ci/- 
T/wroi,  men  of  facile  or  versatile  manners,  who  can  EiTf«Vix#i 
easily  turn  themselves  to   all   things,  or  turn   sW^^JxhU 
things  to  themselves.)     It  also  procureth  delight,  by  Jl7ralV!i 
gratifying  curiosity  with  its  rareness  or  semblance '^V^*'^  • 
of  difliculty ;  (as  monsters,  not  for  their  beauty,  but '^^•''•*- . 
their  rarity;  as  juggling  tricks,  not  for  their  use, EpU.Or. 
but  their  abstniseness,  are  beheld  with  pleasure ;)  by  ^^' 
diverting  the  mind  from  its  road  of  serious  thoughts; 
by  instilling  gayety  and  airiness  of  spirit ;  by  provok- 

c  c  2 
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SEBM.  ing  to  such  dispositions  of  spirit  in  way  of  emulation 
^^'    or  complaisance;  and  by  seasoning  matters,  otherwise 
distasteful  or  insipid,  with  an  unusual,  and  theooe 
grateful  tang. 

But  saying  no  more  concerning  what  it  is,  and 
leaving  it  to  your  imagination  and  experience  to 
supply  the  defect  of  such  explication,  I  shall  address 
myself  to  shew,  first,  when  and  how  such  a  maimer 
of  speaking  may  be  allowed ;  then,  in  what  matters 
and  ways  it  should  be  condemned. 
ami7»a        I.  Such  facetiousness  is  not  absolutely  unreason- 
m)  i  ttmOik  able  or  unlawful,  which  ministereth  harmless  diver- 
i^kZy^  tisement  and  delight  to  conversation :  (harmless,  I 
Ariiit.  £th  ^^y>  *^®^  ^^»  "^*  entrenching  upon  piety,  not  infring- 
ir.s.        ing  charity  or  justice,  not  disturbing  peace.)     For 
Christianity  is  not  so  tetrical,  so  harsh,  so  envious, 
as  to  bar  us  continually  from  innocent,  much  less 
from  wholesome  and  useful  pleasure,  such  as  human 
Dandaest  life  doth  need  or  require.    And  if  jocular  discourse 
animis;     may  servc  to  good  purposes  of  this  kind;  if  it  may 
aoior^uc  ^  ^P^  ^^  TBJs^  our  dfooping  Spirits,  to  allay  our  irk- 
irar"*  nt  &c  ^"^^  cares,  to  whet  our  blunted  industry,  to  recreate 
5^  de      our  minds  being  tired  and  cloyed  with  graver  occu- 
pations ;  if  it  may  breed  alacrity,  or  maintain  good 
humour  among  us ;  if  it  may  conduce  to  sweeten 
conversation  and  endear  society ;  then  is  it  not  in- 
convenient or  unprofitable.     If  for  those  ends  we 
may  use  other  recreations,  employing  on  them  our 
ears  and  eyes,  our  hands  and  feet,  our  other  instru- 
ments of  sense  and  motion;  why  may  we  not  as 
well  to  them  accommodate  our  organs  of  speech  and 
interior  sense  ?  Why  should  those  games  which  ex- 
cite our  wits  and  fancies  be  less  reasonable,  than 
those  whereby  our  grosser  parts  and  faculties  are 
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exercised?    Yea,  why  are  not  those  more  reason-  SERM. 
able,  since  they  are  performed  in  a  manly  way,  and    ^^' 
have  in  them  a  smack  of  reason ;  seeing  also  they  — rfden- 

,  tcin  diccrc 

be  so  managed,  as  not  only  to  divert  and  please,  but  venim 
to  improve  and  profit  the  mind,  rousing  and  quick-       ^ 
ening  it,  yea,  sometimes  enlightening  and  instruct- 
ing it,  by  good  sense  conveyed  in  jocular  expression? 

It  would  surely  be  hard,  that  we  should  be  tied 
ever  to  knit  the  brow  and  squeeze  the  brain,  (to  be 
always  sadly  dumpish,  or  seriously  pensive,)  that  all 
divertisement  of  mirth  and  pleasantness  should  be 
shut  out  of  conversation  :  and  how  can  we  better  re- 
lieve our  minds,  or  relax  our  thoughts,  how  can  we 
be  more  ingenuously  cheerful,  in  what  more  kindly 
way  can  we  exhilarate  ourselves  and  others,  than 
by  thus  sacrificing  to  the  graces,  as  the  ancients  e^  r«rf 
called  it?  Are  not  some  persons  always,  and  all^j^ato 
persons  sometimes,  uncapable  otherwise  to  divert  ^^^^ 
themselves,  than  by  such  discourse?  Shall  we,  Imoremmo- 
say,  have  no  recreation  ?  or  must  our  recreations  be 
ever  clownish  or  childish,  consisting  merely  in  rus- 
tical efforts,  or  in  petty  sleights  of  bodily  strength 
and  activity  ?  Were  we,  in  fine,  obliged  ever  to  talk 
Hke  philosophers,  assigning  dry  reasons  for  every 
thing,  and  dropping  grave  sentences  upon  all  occa- 
sions, would  it  not  much  deaden  human  life,  and 
make  ordinary  conversation  exceedingly  to  languish? 
Facetiousness  therefore  in  such  cases,  and  to  such 
purposes,  may  be  allowable. 

2.  Facetiousness  is  allowable,  when  it  is  the  most 
proper  instrument  of  exposing  things  apparently 
base  and  vile  to  due  contempt.  It  is  many  times 
expedient,  that  things  really  ridiculous  should  ap- 
pear such,  that  they  may  be  sufficiently  loathed  and 

c  c  3 
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SERM.  shunned ;   and  to  render  them  such  is  the  part  of  tL 
'    facetious  wit,  and  usually  can  only  be  compassed 
thereby.     When  to  impugn  them  with  downright 
reason,  or  to  check  them  by  serious  discourse,  would 
signify  nothing ;   then  representing  them  in  a  shape 
strangely  ugly  to  the  fancy,  and  thereby  raising  deri- 
sion at  them,  may  effectually  discountenance  them. 
Thus  did  the  prophet  Elias  expose  the  wicked  super- 

]  Kingt  stition  of  those  who  worshipped  Baal :  Elias,  saith 
the  text,  mocked  them,  and  said,  Cry  aloud  ifor  he 
is  a  god ;  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or 
he  is  in  a  Journey,  or  peradventure  he  sleepetk^ 
and  must  he  awaked.  By  which  one  pregnant  in- 
stance it  appeareth,  that  reasoning  pleasantly-abusive 
in  some  cases  may  be  useful.  The  holy  scripture 
doth  not  indeed  use  it  frequently;  (it  not  suiting 
the  divine  simplicity  and  stately  gravity  thereof  to 
do  so;)  yet  its  condescension  thereto  at  any  time 
sufficiently  doth  authorize  a  cautious  use  thereof. 
When  sarcastical  twitches  are  needful  to  pierce  the 
thick  skins  of  men,  to  correct  their  lethargic  stu- 
pidity, to  rouse  them  out  of  their  drowsy  negligence; 
then  may  they  well  be  applied :  when  plain  decla- 
rations will  not  enlighten  people,  to  discern  the  truth 
and  weight  of  things,  and  blunt  arguments  will  not 
penetrate,  to  convince  or  persuade  them  to  their 
duty ;  then  doth  reason  freely  resign  its  place  to  wit, 
allowing  it  to  undertake  its  work  of  instruction  and 
reproof. 

3.  Facetious  discourse  particularly  may  be  com- 
modious for  reproving  some  vices  and  reclaiming 
some  persons ;  (as  salt  for  cleansing  and  curing  some 
sores.)  It  commonly  procureth  a  more  easy  access 
to  the  ears  of  men,  and  worketh  a  stronger  impres- 
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rion  on  their  hearts,  than  other  discourse  could  do.  SERM. 
Many  who  will  not  stand  a  direct  reproof,  and  can-  ^^^' 
not  abide  to  be  plainly  admonished  of  their  fault, 
will  yet  endure  to  be  pleasantly  rubbed,  and  will  pa- 
tiently bear  a  jocund  wipe ;  though  they  abominate 
all  language  purely  bitter  or  sour,  yet  they  can  re- 
lish discourse  having  in  it  a  pleasant  tartness :  you 
must  not  chide  them  as  their  master,  but  you  may 
gibe  with  them  as  their  companion :  if  you  do  that, 
they  will  take  you  for  pragmatical  and  haughty ;  this 
they  may  interpret  friendship  and  freedom.  Most 
men  are  of  that  temper ;  and  particularly  the  genius 
of  divers  persons,  whose  opinions  and  practices  we 
should  strive  to  correct,  doth  require,  not  a  grave  and 
severe,  but  a  free  and  merry  way  of  treating  them. 
For  what  can  be  more  unsuitable  and  unpromising, 
than  to  seem  serious  with  those  who  are  not  so  them- 
selves, or  demure  with  the  scornful  ?  If  we  design 
either  to  please  or  vex  them  into  better  manners,  we 
must  be  as  sportful  in  a  manner,  or  as  contemptuous 
as  themselves.  If  we  mean  to  be  heard  by  them,  we 
must  talk  in  their  own  fashion,  with  humour  and 
jollity :  if  we  will  instruct  them,  we  must  withal 
somewhat  divert  them  :  we  must  seem  to  play  with 
them,  if  we  think  to  convey  any  sober  thoughts  into 
them.  They  scorn  to  be  formally  advised  or  taught ; 
but  they  may  perhaps  be  slily  laughed  and  lured  into 
a  better  mind.  If  by  such  complaisance  we  can  invei- 
gle those  dotterels  to  hearken  to  us,  we  may  induce 
them  to  consider  further,  and  give  reason  some  com- 
petent scope,  some  fair  play  with  them.  Good  rea- 
son may  be  apparelled  in  the  garb  of  wit,  and  there- 
in will  securely  pass  whither  in  its  native  homeliness 
it  could  never  arrive:   and  being  come  thither,  it 

c  c  4 
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SEllM.  with  especial  advantage  may  impress  good  advice  ; 
^^^'    making  an  offender  more  clearly  to  see,  and  more 
deeply  to  feel  his  miscarriage ;   being  represented  to 
his  fancy  in  a  strain  somewhat  rare  and  remarkable^ 
yet  not  so  fierce  and  frightful.     The  severity  of  p&.    , 
proof  is  tempered,  and  the  reprover's  anger  disguis-    ; 
ed  thereby.     The  guilty  person  cannot  but  observe^ 
that  he  who  thus  reprehends  him  is  not  disturbed  or    ; 
out  of  humour,  and  that  he  rather  pitieth  than  hateth 
him ;  which  breedeth  a  veneration  to  him,  and  im- 
parteth  no  small  efficacy  to  his  wholesome  sugges- 
tions. •  Such  a  reprehension,  while  it  forceth  a  smile 
without,  doth  work  remorse  within ;  while  it  seemeth 
to  tickle  the  ear,  doth  sting  the  heart.     In  fine, 
many  whose  foreheads  are  brased  and  hearts  steeled 
against  all  blame,  are  yet  not  of  proof  against  de- 
rision ;  divers,  who  never  will  be  reasoned,  may  be 
rallied  into  better  order :  in  which  cases  raillery,  as 
an  instrument  of  so  important  good,  as  a  servant  Of 
tlie  best  charity,  may  be  allowed. 

4.  Some  errors  likewise  in  this  way  may  be  most 
properly  and  most  successfully  confuted ;  such  as  de- 
serve not,  and  hardly  can  bear  a  serious  and  solid 
confutation.  He  that  will  contest  things  apparently 
decided  by  sense  and  experience,  or  who  disavows 
clear  principles  of  reason,  approved  by  general  con- 
sent, and  the  common  sense  of  men,  what  other 
hopeful  way  is  there  of  proceeding  with  him,  than 
pleasantly  to  explode  his  conceits  ?  To  dispute  se- 
riously with  him  were  trifling ;  to  trifle  with  him 
is  the  proper  course :  since  he  rejecteth  the  grounds 
of  reasoning,  it  is  vain  to  be  in  earnest:  what 
then  remains  but  to  jest  with  him  ?  To  deal  se- 
riously were  to  yield  too  much  respect  to  such  a 
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baffler,  and  too  much  weight  to  his  fancies ;  to  raise  SERM. 

•  •         •  •  liTTV 

the  man  too  high  in  his  courage  and  conceit ;  to  ' 

make  his  pretences  seem  worthy  the  considering 
and  canvassing.  Briefly,  perverse  obstinacy  is  more 
easily  quelled,  petulant  impudence  is  sooner  dashed, 
8q>hi8t]cal  captiousness  is  more  safely  eluded,  scepti- 
cal wantonness  is  more  surely  confounded  in  this, 
than  in  the  simple  way  of  discourse. 

5.  This  way  is  also  commonly  the  best  way  of  de^ 
fence  against  unjust  reproach  and  obloquy.  To 
yield  to  §  slanderous  reviler  a  serious  reply,  or  to 
make  a  formal  plea  against  his  charge,  doth  seem  to 
imply,  that  we  much  consider  or  deeply  resent  it ; 
whereas  by  pleasant  reflection  on  it  we  signify,  the 
matter  only  deserves  contempt,  and  that  we  take 
ourselves  unconcerned  therein.  So  easily  without 
care  or  trouble  may  the  brunts  of  malice  be  declined 
or  repelled. 

6.  This  way  may  be  allowed  in  way  of  counter- 
balancing and  in  compliance  to  the  fashion  of  others. 
It  would  be  a  disadvantage  unto  truth  and  virtue,  if 
their  defenders  were  barred  from  the  use  of  this  wea- 
pon ;  since  it  is  that  especially  whereby  the  patrons 
of  error  and  vice  do  maintain  and  propagate  them. 
They  being  destitute  of  good  reason,  do  usually  re- 
commend their  absurd  and  pestilent  notions  by  a 
pleasantness  of  conceit  and  expression,  bewitching 
the  fancies  of  shallow  hearers,  and  inveigling  heed- 
less persons  to  a  liking  of  them :  and  if,  for  reclaim- 
ing such  people,  the  folly  of  those  seducers  may  in 
like  manner  be  displayed  as  ridiculous  and  odious, 
why  should  that  advantage  be  refused  ?  It  is  wit 
that  wageth  the  war  against  reason,  against  virtue, 
against  religion ;  wit  alone  it  is  that  perverteth  so 
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SERM  many,  and  so  greatly  corrupteth  the  world:  it  may 
^  '  therefore  be  needful,  in  our  warfare  for  those  dew^ 
est  concerns,  to  sort  the  manner  of  our  fighting  with 
that  of  our  adversaries,  and  with  the  same  kind  of 
arms  to  protect  goodness,  whereby  they  do  assail  it 
If  wit  may  happily  serve  under  the  banner  of  truth 
and  vu-tue,  we  may  impress  it  for  that  service; 
and  good  it  were  to  rescue  so  worthy  a  faculty  from 
so  vile  abuse.  It  is  the  right  of  reason  and  pietj 
to  command  that  and  all  other  endowments;  fcdly 
and  impiety  do  only  usurp  them :  just  an4  fit  there- 
fore it  is,  to  wrest  them  out  of  so  bad  hands  to  re- 
voke them  to  their  right  use  and  duty. 

It  doth  especially  seem  requisite  to  do  it  in  this 
age,  wherein  plain  reason  is  deemed  a  dull  and  heavy 
thing.  When  the  mental  appetite  of  men  is  become 
like  the  corporeal,  and  cannot  relish  any  food  without 
some  piquant  sauce,  so  that  people  will  rather  starve 
than  live  on  solid  fare  ;  when  substantial  and  sound 
discourse  findeth  small  attention  or  acceptance ;  in 
such  a  time,  he  that  can,  may  in  complaisance,  and 
for  fashion's  sake,  vouchsafe  to  be  facetious :  an  in- 
genious vein  coupled  with  an  honest  mind  may  be  a 
good  talent :  he  shall  employ  wit  commendably,  who 
by  it  can  further  the  interests  of  goodness,  alluring 
men  first  to  listen,  then  inducing  them  to  consent  unto 
its  wholesome  dictates  and  precepts. 

Since  men  are  so  irreclaimably  disposed  to  mirth 
and  laughter,  it  may  be  well  to  set  them  in  the  right 
pin,  to  divert  their  humour  into  the  proper  chan- 
nel, that  they  may  please  themselves  in  deriding 
things  which  deserve  it,  ceasing  to  laugh  at  that 
which  requireth  reverence  or  honor. 

It  may  also  be  expedient  to  put  the  world  out  of 
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tODceity  that  all  sober  and  good  men  are  a  sort  of  SERM. 
Boch  lumpish  or  sotir  people,  that  they  can  utter  ^^' 
nothing  but  flat  and  drowsy  stuff ;  by  shewing  them, 
that  such  persons,  when  they  see  cause,  in  condescen- 
sion,  can  be  as  brisk  and  smart  as  themselves ;  when 
they  please,  can  speak  pleasantly  and  wittily  as  well 
as  gravely  and  judiciously.  This  way  at  least,  in 
respect  to  the  various  palates  of  men,  may  for  variety 
sake  be  sometimes  attempted,  when  other  means  do 
fill :  when  many  strict  and  subtile  arguings,  many 
zealous  declamations,  many  wholesome,  serious  dis- 
courses have  been  spent,  without  effecting  the  ex- 
tirpation of  bad  principles,  or  conversion  of  those 
who  abet  them ;  this  course  may  be  tried,  and  some 
perhaps  may  be  reclaimed  thereby. 

7.  Furthermore,  the  warrantableness  of  this  prac- 
tice in  some  cases  may  be  inferred  from  a  parity  of 
reason,  in  this  manner :  If  it  be  lawful,  (as  by  the 
best  authorities  it  plainly  doth  appear  to  be,)  in  using 
rhetorical  schemes,  poetical  strains,  involutions  of 
sense  in  allegories,  fables,  parables,  and  riddles,  to 
discoast  from  the  plain  and  simple  way  of  speech ; 
why  may  not  facetiousness,  issuing  from  the  same 
principled,  directed  to  the  same  ends,  serving  to 
like  purposes,  be  likewise  used  blamelessly?  If 
those  exorbitancies  of  speech  may  be  accommodated 
to  instil  good  doctrine  into  the  head,  to  excite 
good  passions  in  the  heart,  to  illustrate  and  adorn 
the  truth,  in  a  delightful  and  taking  way;  and 
facetious  discourse  be  sometime  notoriously  con- 
ducible  to  the  same  ends ;  why,  they  being  re- 
tained, should  it  be/ejected  ?  especially  considering 
how  difficult  often  it  may  be,  to  distinguish  those 
forms  of  discourse  from  this,  or  exactly  to  define  the 
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SERM.  limits  wliich  sever  rhetoric  and  raillery.  Some  d^nt 
^^^'  figures  and  tropes  of  rhetoric  (biting  sarcasms,  sly 
ironies,  strong  metaphors,  lofty  hyperlxdes,  paroDO- 
masies,  oxymorons,  and  the  like,  frequently  used  bf 
the  best  speakers,  and  not  seldom  even  by  sacred 
writers)  do  He  very  near  upon  the  confines  of  'fh 
cularity,  and  are  not  easily  difierenced  from  those 
sallies  of  wit,  wherein  the  lepid  way  doth  consbt: 
so  that  were  this  wholly  culpable,  it  would  be  nmt- 
ter  of  scruple,  whether  one  hath  committed  a  fault 
or  no,  when  he  meant  only  to  play  the  orator,  or  the 
poet ;  and  hard  surely  it  would  be  to  find  a  judgCi 
who  could  precisely  set  out  the  difference  between  a 
jest  and  a  flourish. 

8.  I  shall  only  add,  that  of  old  even  the  sagestand 
gravest  persons  (persons  of  most  rigid  and  severe 
virtue)  did  much  affect  this  kind  of  discourse,  and 
did  apply  it  to  noble  purposes.  The  great  intro- 
ducer of  moral  wisdom  among  the  pagans  did  prac- 
tise it  so  much,  (by  it  repressing  the  windy  pride 
and  fallacious  vanity  of  sophisters  in  his  time,)  that 
he  thereby  got  the  name  of  6  eUpcov,  the  droll:  and 
the  rest  of  those  who  pursued  his  design,  do  by  num- 
berless stories  and  apophthegms  recorded  of  them 
appear  well  skilled,  and  much  delighted  in  this  way. 
Many  great  princes,  (as  Augustus  Caesar  for  one, 
many  of  whose  jests  are  extant  in  Macrobius,)  many 

cic.  de  grave  statesmen,  (as  Cicero  particularly,  who  com- 
posed several  books  of  jests,)  many  famous  captains, 
(as  Fabius,  M.  Cato  the  censor,  Scipio  Africanus, 
Epaminondas,  Themistocles,  Phocion,  and  many 
others,  whose  witty  sayings  together  with  their 
martial  exploits  are  reported  by  historians,)  have 
pleased  themselves  herein,  and  made  it  a  condiment 
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of  their  weighty  businesses.    So  that  practising  thus,  SERMT. 
within  certain  rule  and  compass,  we  cannot  err  with-    ^^* 
out  great  patterns  and  mighty  patrons  ^. 

9.  In  fine,  since  it  cannot  be  shewn  that  such  a 
sportfulness  of  wit  and  fancy  doth  contain  an  in- 
trinsic and  inseparable  turpitude ;  since  it  may  be  so 
cleanly,  handsomely,  and  innocently  used,  as  not  to 
defile  or  discompose  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  not  to 
wrcMig  or  harm  the  hearer,  not  to  derogate  from  any  ^•^^.'^?'L» 
W(Nrthy  subject  of  discourse,  not  to  infringe  decency,  xiym,  tb^ 
to  disturb  peace,  to  violate  any  of  the  grand  duties  in- ^xJ^^fd^ 
cumbent  on  us,  (piety,  charity,  justice,  sobriety,)  but*/^^^ 
rather  sometimes  may  yield  advantage  in  those  re-^^»*^-.^^ 
spects ;  it  cannot  well  absolutely  and  universally  be  )e'<* 
condemned:  and  when  not  used  upon  improper  mat- 
ter, in  an  unfit  manner,  with  excessive  measure,  at 
undue  season,  to  evil  purpose,  it  may  be  allowed. 
It  IS  bad  objects,  or  bad  adjuncts,  which  do  spoil  its'o  f^^««-f 
indifference  and  innocence  :  it  is  the  abuse  thereof,  irXIJIf 
to  which  (as  all  pleasant  things  are  dangerous,  and  J.^'ci^^ 
apt  to  degenerate  into  baits  of  intemperance  and  ex- 
cess) it  is  very  liable,  that  corrupteth  it;  and  seemeth 
to  be  the  ground,  why  in  so  general  terms  it  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  Apostle.     Which  prohibition  to  what 
cases  or  what  sorts  of  jesting  it  extendeth  we  come 
now  to  declare. 

II.  1.  All  profane  jesting,  all  speaking  loosely  and 
wantonly  about  holy  things,  (things  nearly  related  to 
Grod  and  religion,)  making  such  things  the  matters 
of  sport  and  mockery,  playing  and  trifling  with  them, 
is  certainly  prohibited,  as  an  intolerably  vain  and 

■  The  two  greatest  men  and  gravest  divines  of  their  time  (S. 
Gr^.  Naz.  and  S.  Basil)  could  entertain  one  another  with  face- 
tious epistles.  (  Gr,  Naz.  Ep.  7.  ad  Basil.)  Si;  o-KMirre  &c.  et  £p.  8. 
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SERM.  wicked  practice.  It  is  an  infallible  sign  of  a  vain 
^^^'  and  light  spirit,  which  considereth  Uttle,  and  cannot 
distinguish  things,  to  talk  slightly  concerning  per- 
sons of  high  dignity,  to  whom  especial  respect  is  due; 
or  about  matters  of  great  importance,  which  deserve 
very  serious  consideration.  No  man  speaketh,  or 
should  speak,  of  his  prince  that  which  he  hath  oot 
weighed,  whether  it  will  consist  with  that  veneraticm 
which  should  be  preserved  inviolate  to  him :  and  is 
not  the  same,  is  not  much  greater  care  to  be  used  in 
regard  to  the  incomparably  great  and  glorious  Ma- 
jesty of  heaven  ?  Yes,  surely :  as  we  should  not  with- 
out great  awe  think  of  him,  so  we  should  not  pre- 
sume to  mention  his  name,  his  word,  his  institutions, 
any  thing  immediately  belonging  to  him,  without 
profoundest  reverence  and  dread.  It  is  the  most 
enormous  sauciness  that  can  be  imagined,  to  speak 
petulantly  or  pertly  concerning  him ;  especially  con- 
sideling,  that  whatever  we  do  say  about  him,  we  do 

Ptoaim  utter  it  in  his  presence,  and  to  his  very  face.  For 
there  is  not^  as  the  holy  Psalmist  considered,  a  word 
in  my  to7igue,  but  loy  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  alto- 
gether.  No  man  also  hath  the  heart  to  droll,  or 
thinks  raillery  convenient  in  cases  nearly  touching 
his  life,  his  health,  his  estate,  or  his  fame :  and  are 
the  true  life  and  health  of  our  soul,  are  interest  in 
God's  favour  and  mercy,  are  everlasting  glory  and 
bliss,  affairs  of  less  moment  ?  Are  the  treasures  and 
joys  of  paradise,  or  the  damages  and  torments  in 
hell  more  jesting  matters  ?  No  certainly,  no  :  in  all 
reason  therefore  it  becomcth  us,  and  it  infinitely  con- 
cemeth  us,  whenever  we  think  of  these  things,  to  be 
in  best  earnest,  always  to  speak  of  them  in  most 
sober  sadness. 


czzxix.  4. 
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The  proper  objects  of  common  mirth  and  sportfiil  SERM. 
di?ertisement  are  mean  and  petty  matters ;  any  thing    ^ 
at  least  is  by  playing  therewith  made  such  :  great 
things  are  thereby  diminished  and  debased ;   espe- 
cially sacred  things  do  grievously  suffer  thence,  being 
with  extreme  indecency  and  indignity  depressed  be- 
neath themselves,  when  they  become  the  subjects  of 
flashy  wit,  or  the  entertainments  of  frothy  merri- 
ment :  to  sacrifice  their  honour  to  our  vain  pleasure, 
being  like  the  ridiculous  fondness  of  that  people, 
which,  as  M^txa  reporteth,  worshipping  a  fly,  did 
offer  up  an  ox  thereto.     These  things  were  by  God 
instituted,  and  proposed  to  us  for  purposes  quite  dif- 
ferent ;  to  compose  our  hearts,  and  settle  our  fancies 
in  a  most  serious  frame ;  to  breed  inward  satisfaction, 
and  joy  purely  spiritual ;  to  exercise  our  most  so- 
lemn thoughts,  and  employ  our  gi*avest  discourses : 
an  our  speech  therefore  about  them  should  be  whole^  Tit.  h.  s. 
nome,  apt  to  afford  good  instruction,  or  to   excite 
good  affections  ;  good^  as  St.  Paul  speaketh,^r  the  Eph.  w.  ay 
use  fyf^difyingy  that  it  may  minister  grace  unto  the 
hearers. 

If  we  must  be  facetious  and  merry,  the  field  is 
Hride  and  spacious ;  there  are  matters  enough  in  the 
world  beside  these  most  august  and  dreadful  things, 
to  try  our  faculties,  and  please  our  humour  with ; 
every  where  light  and  ludicrous  things  occur:  it 
therefore  doth  argue  a  marvellous  poverty  of  wit, 
and  barrenness  of  invention,  no  less  than  a  strange 
iefect  of  goodness,  and  want  of  discretion,  in  those 
who  can  devise  no  other  subjects  to  frolic  upon  be- 
dde  these,  of  all  most  improper  and  perilous ;  who 
:annot  seem  ingenious  under  the  charge  of  so 
lighly  trespassing   upon   decency,  disclaiming  wis- 
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8ERM.  dom,  wounding  the  ears  of  others,  and  their  own 
^       consciences.     Seem   ingenious,  I   say ;   for  seldom 


those  persons  really  are  such,  or  are  capable  to 
cover  any  wit  in  a  wise  and  manly  way.  It  is  not 
the  excellency  of  their  fancies,  which  in  themsdves 
usually  are  sorry  and  insipid  enough,  but  the  us- 
couthness  of  their  presumption ;  not  their  extraor- 
dinary wit,  but  their  prodigious  rashness,  which  is 
to  be  admired.  They  are  gazed  on,  as  the  doers  of 
bold  tricks,  who  dare  perform  that  which  no  sober 
man  will  attempt:  they  do  indeed  rather  desenre 
themselves  to  be  laughed  at,  than  their  conceits.  For 
what  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  we  do  make  our- 
selves, when  we  thus  fiddle  and  fool  with  our  own  1 
souls ;  when,  to  make  vain  people  merry,  we  in- 
cense God's  earnest  displeasure;  when,  to  raise  a  fit 
of  present  laughter,  we  expose  ourselves  to  endless 
wailing  and  woe;  when,  to  be  reckoned  wits,  we 
prove  ourselves  stark  wild  ?  Surely  to  this  case  we 
may  accommodate  that  of  a  truly  great  wit,  king 
Eccie8.ii. 2. Solomon;  /  said  of  laughter y  It  is  mad;  and  of 
mirthy  What  doeth  it  f 

2.  All  injurious,  abusive,  scurrilous  jesting,  which 

causelessly  or  needlessly  tendeth  to  the   disgrace, 

damage,  vexation,  or  prejudice  in  any  kind  of  our 

neighbour,   (provoking  his   displeasure,  grating  on 

his  modesty,  stirring  passion  in  him,)  is  also  pro- 

— soiutos    hibited.    When  men,  to  raise  an  admiration  of  their 

risus^^homi-  wit,  to  plcasc  thcmselves,  or  gratify  the  humour  of 

miimquc     Other  mcu,  do  expose  their  neighbour  to  scorn  and 

^!^*^*®'^^**^  contempt,  making  ignominious  reflections  upon  his 

Hor,SaL  persou  or  his  actions,  taunting  his  real  imperfec- 

tions,  or  fastening  imaginary  ones  upon  him,  they 

transgress  their  duty,  and  abuse  their  wits;   it  is 
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Dot  urbanity,  or  genuine  facetiousness,  but  uncivil SERM. 
rudeness,  or  vile  malignity.     To  do  thus,  as  it  is       ^  ' 
the  office  of  mean  and  base  spirits,  unfit  for  any'o^«^A»^ 
worthy  or  weighty  employments,  so  it  is  full  of  in-  Srri  r«v  y%~ 
humanity,  of  iniquity,  of  indecency,  and  folly.     For  J^^Im^ 
the  weaknesses  of  men,  of  what  kind  soever,  (natural  I^JITir,. 
or  moral,  in  quality  or  in  act,)  considering  whence  ^^^^^^^ 
thej  spring,  and  how  much  we  are  all  subject  to*>^f- 
^em,  and  do  need  excuse  for  them,  do  in  equity  ir.  8. 
challenge  compassion  to  be  had  of  them ;  not  com- 
placency to  be  taken  in  them,  or  mirth  drawn  from 
them ;  they,  in  respect  to  common  humanity,  should 
rather  be  studiously  connived  at  and  concealed,  or 
oiildly  excused,  than  wilfully  laid  open,  and  wan- 
tonly descanted  upon ;  they  rather  are  to  be  deplor- 
h1  secretly,  than  openly  derided. 

The  reputation  of  men  is  too  noble  a  sacrifice  to 
)e  offered  up  to  vain  glory,  fond  pleasure,  or  ill  hu- 
nour ;  it  is  a  good  far  more  dear  and  precious,  than 
o  be  prostituted  for  idle  sport  and  divertisement. 
[t  becometh  us  not  to  trifle  wittf  that,  which  in 
x)mmon  estimation  is  of  so  great  moment ;  to  play 
iidely  with  a  thing  so  very  brittle,  yet  of  so  vast  vitrea  fa- 
)rice  ;  which  being  once  broken  or  cracked,  it  is  "**' 
rery  hard,  and  scarce  possible,  to  repair.  A  small, 
xansient  pleasure,  a  tickling  the  ears,  wagging  the 
ungs,  forming  the  face  into  a  smile,  a  giggle,  or  a 
lum,  are  not  to  be  purchased  with  the  grievous  dis- 
aste  and  smart,  perhaps  with  the  real  damage  and 
nischief  of  our  neighbour,  which  attend  upon  con- 
empt^.    This  is  not  jesting  surely,  but  bad  earnest: 

^  Prov.  xxvt.  1 8,  19.  As  a  mad  man,  who  casteth  fire-brands, 
rrows,  and  death  ;  so  is  the  man  that  deceiveth  his  neighbour, 
nd  saith.  Am  not  I  in  sport  ?     Ol  ^veSpeuoyre^  t«v(  iplX^vq. — LXX« 
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SERM.  it  is  wild  mirth,  which  is  the  mother  of  grief  to 
^^'  those  whom  we  should  tenderly  love ;  it  is  uimatah 
ral  sport,  which  breedeth  displeasure  in  them  whom 
delight  it  should  promote^  whose  liking  it  should 
procure:  it  crosseth  the  nature  and  design  of  lUs 
way  of  speaking;  which  is  to  cement  and  ii^ra> 
tiate  society,  to  render  convo'sation  pleasant  and 
spi*ightly,  for  mutual  satisfaction  and  comfort. 

True  festivity  is  called  salt ;  and  such  it  should 
be,  giving  a  smart,  but  savoury  relish  to  disooune; 
exciting  an  appetite,  not  irritating  disgust;  deans- 
Matt.  7.13.  ing  sometime,  but  never  creating  a  sore:  and,  €0 
8U8  pretium  [jtMpavOri,  if  %t  oecome  thus  tnstpia^  or  unsavoury,  ti 
hiutis  ?m-  ^^  thenceforth  good  for  nothings  hut  to  he  cast  out, 
^^^Q^i^^d  trodden   under  foot  of  men.     Such  jesting 
which  doth  not  season  wholesome  or  harmless  Hsk* 
course,  but  giveth  a  haut-gout  to  putid  and  poison- 
ous stuff,  gratifying  distempered  palates  and  corrupt 
stomachs,  is  indeed  odious  and  despicable  folly,  Ai 
E;»«x«»r«  he  cast  out  with  loathing,  to  be  trodden  under  Jbot 
T^sfiif^0s(  With  contempt.     If  a  man  otiends  m  this  sort  to 
"f^y^'.'"' please  himself,  it  is  scurvy  malignity;  if  to  delight 
2?j  i^  •     others,  it  is  base  servility  and  flattery :   upon  the 
Chryg.       first  scorc  he  is  a  buffoon  to  himself ;  upon  the  last, 
a  fool  to  others.     And  well  in  common  speech  are 
such  practisers  so  termed,  the  grounds  of  that  prac^ 
Eccies.  Til.  tice  being  so  vain,  and  the  effect  so  unhappy.     I%e 
heart  offooU^  saith  the  Wise  Man,  is  in  the  house  oj 
mirth ;  meaning,  it  seems,  especially  such  hurtfuUy- 
wanton  mirtt^ :  for  it  is,  as  he  further  tells  us,  the 
property  of  fools  to  delight  in  doing  harm  :  It  is  a 
sport  to  a  fool  to  do  mischief     Is  it  not  in  earnest 
most  palpable  folly  for  so  mean  ends  to  do  so  great 
harm;   to  disoblige  men  in  sport;   to  lose  friends. 
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Ad  get  enemies,  for  a  conceit;  out  of  a  li^t  hihr  SERM. 
fflour  to  provoke  fierce  wrath,  and  breed  tough  ha-*  ^^' 
tied;  to  engage  oneself  consequently  very  fiir  in 
strife,  danger,  and  trouble^?  No  way  certainly  is 
more  apt  to  produce  such  effects  than  this ;  nothing 
more  speedily  inflameth,  or  more  thoroughly  engag- 
eth  men,  or  sticketh  longer  in  men's  hearts  and  me- 
mories, than  bitter  taunts  and  scoffs :  whence  this 
hooey  soon  turns  into  gall ;  these  jolly  comedies  do 
oommonty  terminate  in  woful  tragedies. 

Especially  this  scurrilous  and  scoffing  way  is  then 
most  detestable,  when  it  not  only  exposeth  the  blem- 
ishes and  infirmities  of  men,  but  abuseth  piety  and 
virtue  themselves;  flouting  persons  fpr  their  con- 
stancy in  devotion,  or  their  strict  adherence  to  a 
conscientious  practice  of  duty ;  aiming  to  effect  that 
which  Job  complaineth  of.  The  just  upright  man  Job  xw,^. 
is  laughed  to  scam;  resembling  those  whom  the 
Psalmist  thus  describeth,   Who  whet  their  tongueVssXAiXv, 

2    A. 

Uke  a  sword,  and  bend  their  arrows,  even  bitter  ' 
wards,  that  they  may  shoot  in  secret  at  the  perject; 
serving  good  men  as  Jeremy  was  served,  The  wordier,  w.  8. 
of  the  Lord,  saith  he,  was  made  a  reproeich  unto 
me,  and  a  derision  daily. 

This  practice  doth  evidently  in  the  highest  de- 
gtte  tend  to  the  disparagement  and  discouragement 
of  goodness ;  aiming  to  expose  it,  and  to  render  men 

^  Fools  make  a  mock  of  sin.  Prov.  \iv,  9. 

Potius  amicum  quam  dictum  perdidi. 

— dummodo  risum 
Excudat  sibi,  non  hie  ciiiquam  parcet  amico.  Hor.  Sat,  i.  4. 
dicax  idem,  et  Tiberium  acerbis  facetiis  irridere  soli- 


:iui,  quarum  apiid  praepotentes  in  longum  m'emoria  est.  Tac,  v. 
(fim.  p.  184. 
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SERM.  ashamed  thereof;  and  it  manifestly  proceedeth  firom 
^^'  a  desperate  corruption  of  mind^  from  a  mind  hard- 
ened and  emboldened,  sold  and  enslaved  to  wicked* 
ness :  whence  they  who  deal  therein  are  in  holj 
scripture  represented  as  egregious  sinners,  or  per- 
sons superlatively  wicked,  under  the  name  of  scorn- 
ers ;  (Ao//xo^^,  pests,  or  pestilent  men,  the  Greek 
translators  call  them,  properly  enough  in  regard  ta 
the  effects  of  their  practice;)  concerning  whom  the 
Wise  Man,  signifying  how  God  will  meet  with  them 

Pror.iii.  34.  in  their  own  way,  saith.  Surely  the  Lord  scameth 

a  Pet.  iii.3.  the  scomers.  'EfjurouKrag,  scoffers,  (or  mockers,)  St. 
Peter  termeth  them,  who  walk  according  to  their 
own  lusts ;  who  not  being  willing  to  practise,  are 
ready  to  deride  virtue;  thereby  striving  to  seduce 
others  into  their  pernicious  courses. 

This  offence  also  proportionably  groweth  more 
criminal,  as  it  presumeth  to  reach  persons  eminent 
in  dignity  or  worth,  unto  whom  special  veneration 
is  appropriate.  This  adjoineth  sauciness  to  scur- 
rility, and  advanceth  the  wrong  thereof  into  a  kind 
of  sacrilege.     It  is  not  only  injustice,  but  profane- 

Exod.  xxii.  ness  to  obuse  the  gods.  Their  station  is  a  sanctuarjr 
from  all  irreverence  and  reproach ;  they  are  seated 
on  high,  that  we  may  only  look  up  to  them  with 
respect ;  their  defects  are  not  to  be  seen,  or  not  to 
be  touched  by  malicious  or  wanton  wits,  by  spiteful 
or  scornful  tongues :  the  diminution  of  their  credit 
is  a  public  mischief,  and  the  state  itself  doth  suffer 
in  their  becoming  objects  of  scorn ;  not  only  them- 
selves are  vilified  and  degraded,  but  the  great  affairs 
they  manage  are  obstructed,  the  justice  they  admin- 
ister is  disparaged  thereby. 

In  fine,   no  jesting  is   allowable,   which    is   not 
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throughly  innocent**:  it  is  an  unworthy  perverting  SERM. 
of  wit,  to  employ  it  in  biting  and  scratching ;   in    ^^  ' 
working  prejudice  to  any  man's  reputation  or  in- 
terest ;  in  needlessly  incensing  any  man's  anger  or 
sorrow ;  in  raising  animosities^  dissensions,  and  feuds 
among  any. 

Whence  it  is  somewhat  strange,  that  any  men 
from  so  mean  and  silly  a  practice  should  expect 
commendation,  or  that   any  should   afford   regard 
thereto ;  the  which  it  is  so  far  from  meriting,  that 
indeed  contempt  and  abhorrence  are  due  to  it.   Men 
do  truly  more  render  themselves  despicable  than 
others,  when,  without  just  ground,  or  reasonable  oc- 
casion, they  do  attack  others  in  this  way.     That 
such  a  practice  doth  ever  find  any  encouragement 
or  acceptance,  whence  can  it  proceed,  but  from  the 
bad  nature  and  small  judgment  of  some  persons? 
For  to  any  man  who  is  endued  with  any  sense  of 
goodness,  and  hath  a  competence  of  true  wit,  or  a 
right  knowledge  of  good  manners,  (who  knows — in^  Hor. 
urbanum  lepido  seponere  dicto,)  it  cannot  but  be 
unsavoury  and  loathsome.     The  repute  it  obtaineth 
is  in  all  respects  unjust.     So  would  it  appear,  not . 
only  were  the  cause  to  be  decided  in  the  court  of 
morality,  because  it  consists  not  with  virtue  and 
vrisdom ;   but   even   before   any  competent  judges 
of  wit  itself.     For  he  overthrows  his  own  pretence, 
and  cannot  reasonably  claim  any  interest  in  wit, 
who  doth  thus  behave  himself:  he  prejudgeth  him- 
self to  want  wit,  who  cannot  descry  fit  matter  to  di- 
vert himself  or  others :  he  discovereth  a  great  strait- 

•*  n^^w  8€  TovTo  XpiariavoVf  ro  KUfA^lctv,  Chrys.  in  Eph.  Or.  1 7. 

Idem. 
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SERM.  ness  and  sterility  of  good  inventioa,  who  oumotin 
^^^'  all  the  wide  field  of  things  find  betta:  subjects  of 
discourse;  who  knows  not  how  to  be  ingemoitt 
within  reasonable  compass,  but  to  pick  up  a  sony 
conceit  is  forced  to  make  excursions  beyond  the 
bounds  of  honesty  and  decency. 

Neither  is  it  any  argument  of  consideraUe  aUiitj 
in  him  that  haps  to  please  this  way :  a  slender  fih 
culty  will  serve  the  turn.  The  sharpness  of  bk 
speech  cometh  not  from  wit  so  much  as  fixim  dioler, 
which  fumisheth  the  lowest  inventions  with  a  kind 
of  pungent  expression,  and  giveth  an  edge  to  eveiy 
spiteful  word^:  so  that  any  dull  wretch  doth  seem 
to  scold  eloquently  and  ingeniously.  Commonly 
also  satirical  taunts  do  owe  their  seeming  piquanqr, 
not  to  the  speaker  or  his  words,  but  to  the  subject, 
and  the  hearers ;  the  matter  conspiring  with  the  bed 
nature  or  the  vanity  of  men,  who  love  to  laugh  at 
any  rate,  and  to  be  pleased  at  the  expense  of  other 
men's  repute ;  conceiting  themselves  extolled  by  the 
depression  of  their  neighbour,  and  hoping  to  gain  by 
his  loss.  Such  customers  they  are  that  maintain  the 
bitter  wits,  who  otherwise  would  want  trade,  and 
might  go  a-begging.  For  commonly  they  who  seem 
to  excel  this  way  are  miserably  flat  in  other  dis- 
course, and  most  dully  serious :  they  have  a  parti- 
cular unaptness  to  describe  any  good  thing,  or  com- 
mend any  worthy  person ;  being  destitute  of  right 
ideas,  and  proper  terms  answerable  to  such  purposes: 
their  representations  of  that  kind  are  absurd  and 
unhandsome;  their  elogies  (to  use  their  own  way 

^  Obtrectatio  et  livor  pronis  auribus  accipiuntur:  quippe  adu- 
lation! foedum  crinien  servitutis,  malignitati  falsa  species  libertatis 
inest.   Tac.  Hist,  i.  init. 
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of  speakinip)   are  in  effect  satires,  and  they  can  SERM. 
hardly  more  abuse  a  man  than  by  attempting  to 
commend   him ;  like  those  in  the   Prophet,  who 
were  wise  to  do  iU^  hut  to  do  well  had  no  Jfotou;-Jer.ir.  aa. 

le^ge. 

3.  I  pass  by,  that  it  is  very  culpable  to  be  face- 
tious in  obscene  and  smutty  matters.     Such  things 
are  not  to  be  discoursed  on  either  in  jest  or  in  ear- 
nest ;  they  must  not,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  be  so  much  Epii.  r.  $. 
as  named  among  Christians :  to  meddle  with  them 

is  not  to  disport,  but  to  defile  oneself  and  others. 
There  is  indeed  no  more  certain  sign  of  a  mind  ut- 
terly debauched  from  piety  and  virtue,  than  affect- 
ing such  talk.     But  further, 

4.  All  unseasonable  jesting  is  blameable.  As 
there  are  some  proper  seasons  of  relaxation,  when 
we  may  desipere  in  loco ;  so  are  there  some  times 
and  circumstances  of  things,  wherein  it  concerneth 
and  becometh  men  to  be  serious  in  mind,  grave  in 
demeanour,  and  plain  in  discourse ;  when  to  sport 
in  this  way  is  to  do  indecently,  or  uncivilly,  to  be 
impertinent,  or  troublesome  ^ 

It  comporteth  not  well  with  the  presence  of  supe- 
riors, before  whom  it  becometh  us  to  be  composed 
and  modest :  much  less  with  the  performance  of  sa- 
cred offices,  which  require  an  earnest  attention,  and 
most  serious  frame  of  mind. 

In  deliberations  and  debates  about  affairs  of  great 
importance,  the  simple  manner  of  speaking  to  the 
point  is  the  proper,  easy,  clear,  and  compendious 
way :  facetious  speech  there  serves  only  to  obstruct 
and  entangle  business,  to  lose  time,  and  protract  the 

'  VitaDdum  ne  petulans,  ne  superbum,  ne  loco,  ne  tempori  alie- 
nuniy  ne  praeparatura  et  donio  allatiim  videatur.  Quini. 
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SERM.  results^.  The  shop  and  exchange  will  scarce  endure 
jesting  in  their  lower  transactions :  the  senate,  the 
court  of  justice,  the  church  do  much  more  exdude 
it  frdfai  their  more  weighty  consultations.  Wheo- 
ever  it  justleth  out,  or  hindereth  the  despatch  of 
other  serious  business,  taking  up  the  room  or  swal- 
lowing the  time  due  to  it,  or  indisposing  the  minds 
of  the  audience  to  attend  it,  then  it  is  unseasonable 

Arist  E^.  and  pestilent,  ria/^civ,  Iva  (rvovla^vig,  to  play,  that  we 
may  he  seriotisly  busy,  is  the  good  rule  of  Anachar- 
sis,  implying  the  subordination  of  sport  to  business, 
as  a  condiment  and  furtherance,  not  an  impediment 
or  clog  thereto.  He  that  for  his  sport  n^lects  his 
business,  deserves  indeed  to  be  reckoned  among  chil- 
dren ;  and  children's  fortune  will  attend  him,  to  be 
pleased  with  toys,  and  to  fail  of  substantial  profit. 

It  is,  again,  improper  (because  indeed  uncivil  and 
inhuman)  to  jest  with  persons  that  are  in  a  sad  or 
afflicted  condition  ^ ;  as  arguing  want  of  due  consi- 
dering or  due  commiserating  their  case :  it  appears 
a  kind  of  insulting  upon  their  misfortune,  and  is  apt 
to  foment  their  grief.  Even  in  our  own  case,  upon 
any  disastrous  occurrence  to  ourselves,  it  would  not 
be  seemly  to  frolic  it  thus  ;  it  would  signify  want  of 
due  regard  to  the  frowns  of  God,  and  the  strokes  of 

Eccies.  vii.  his  hand ;  it  would  cross  the  Wise  Man's  advice.  In 

'^'  the  day  of  prosperity  he  joyful,  hut  in  the  day  of 

adversity  consider. 

It  is  also  not  seasonable,  or  civil,  to  be  jocund  in 
this  way  with  those  who  desire  to  be  serious,  and 
like  not  the  humour.  Jocularity  should  not  be  forci- 
bly obtruded,  but  by  a  kindly  conspiracy,  or  tacit 

S  M17  iMi  ra  KoiAyf/,  ScXk*  Sy  WXet  h7.   Eurip.  Arist.  Pol.  il.  4. 

^  Adversus  niiseros  inhuman  us  est  jocus.  Quint. 
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X)mpact,  slip  into  conversation:  consent  and  com-  SERM. 
daisance  give  all  the  life  thereto.  Its  design  is  to  ^^ 
iweeten  and  ease  society;  when  to  the  contrary  it 
ireedeth  offence  or  incumbrance,  it  is  worse*  than 
rain  and  unprofitable.  From  these  instances  we 
nay  collect  when  in  other  like  cases  it  is  unseason- 
ible,  and  therefore  culpable.     Further, 

5.  To  affect,  admire,  or  highly  to  value  this  way  of 
peaking,  either  absolutely  in  itself,  or  in  comparison 
;o  the  serious  and  plain  way  of  speech,  and  thence  to 
)e  drawn  into  an  immoderate  use  thereof,  is  blame- 
ible.  A  man  of  ripe  age,  and  sound  judgment, 
br  refreshment  to  himself,  or  in  complaisance  to 
ithers,  may  sometimes  condescend  to  play  in  this  or 
n  any  other  harmless  way :  but  to  be  fond  of  it,  to 
)rosecute  it  with  a  careful  or  painful  eagerness,  to 
loat  and  dwell  upon  it,  to  reckon  it  a  brave  or  a 
ine  thing,  a  singular  matter  of  commendation,  a 
transcendant  accomplishment,  anywise  preferable  to 
rational  endowments,  or  comparable  to  the  moral 
excellencies  of  our  mind,  (to  solid  knowledge,  or 
K>und  wisdom,  or  true  virtue  and  goodness,)  this  is 
extremely  childish,  or  brutish,  and  far  below  a  man. 
What  can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  make  a  business 
[>f  play,  to  be  studious  and  laborious  in  toys,  to  make 
a  profession  or  drive  a  trade  of  impertinency'?  what 
more  plain  nonsense  can  there  be,  than  to  be  earnest 
in  jest,  to  be  continual  in  divertisement,  or  constant 
in  pastime ;  to  make  extravagance  all  our  way,  and 
sauce  all  our  diet  ?  Is  not  this  plainly  the  life  of  a 
child,  that  is  ever  busy,  yet  never  hath  any  thing  to 
do  ?  or  the  life  of  that  mimical  brute,  which  is  always 

Arist.  £th.  x.  6. 
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VTTT 

•    could  it  speak,  might  surely  pass  well  for  a  pn^essed 
wit? 

The  proper  work  of  man,  the  grand  drift  of  bumaii 
life,  is  to  follow  reason,  (that  noble  spark  kindled  id 
us  from  heaven ;  that  princely  and  powerful  fisuniltyj 
which  is  able  to  reach  so  lofty  objects,  and  to  ach]e?e 
so  mighty  works  ;)  not  to  soothe  fancy,  that  brutish, 
shallow,  and  giddy  power,  able  to  perform  nothing 
worthy  much  regard.  We  are  not,  even  doero 
could  tell  us,  horn  for  play  and  jesting;  hut  for  h- 
verity i  and  the  study  of  graver  and  greater  qffairs\ 
Yes,  we  were  purposely  designed,  and  fitly  framed, 
to  understand  and  contemplate,  to  afiect  and  deh'ght 
in,  to  undertake  and  pursue  most  noble  and  worthy 
things;  to  be  employed  in  business,  considerably  pro- 
fitable to  ourselves,  and  beneficial  to  others  :  we  do 
therefore  strangely  debase  ourselves,  when  we  do 
strongly  bend  our  minds  to,  or  set  our  affections  upon 
such  toys. 

Especially  to  do  so  is  unworthy  of  a  Christian ; 
that  is  of  a  person  who  is  advanced  to  so  high  a  rank, 
and  so  glorious  relations ;  who  hath  so  excellent  ob- 
jects of  his  mind  and  affections  presented  before  him, 
and  so  excellent  rewards  for  his  care  and  pains  pro- 
posed to  him ;  who  is  engaged  in  affairs  of  so  worthy 
nature,  and  so  immense  consequence :  for  him  to  be 
zealous  about  quibbles,  for  him  to  be  ravished  with 
puny  conceits  and  expressions,  it  is  a  wondrous 
oversight,  and  an  enormous  indecency. 

He  indeed  that  prefers  any  faculty  to  reason,  dis- 

^  Neque  enim  ita  general!  a  natura  sunius,  ut  ad  luduoi  jo- 
cumque  facti  videamur  5  sed  ad  severitateni  potius,  et  ad  qucdam 
8tudia  graviora  atque  raajora.  Ck,  Off,  i. 
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daims  the  privilege  of  being  a  maD,  and  understands  SERM. 
not  the  worth  <rf  his  own  nature ;  he  that  prizes  any  ^ 
quality  beyond  virtue  and  goodness,  renounces  the 
title  of  a  Christian,  and  knows  not  how  to  value  the 
dignity  of  his  profession.  It  is  these  two,  reason 
and  virtue,  in  conjunction,  which  produce  all  that  is 
oonnderably  good  and  great  in  the  world.  Fancy 
can  do  little ;  doeth  nevei^  any  thing  well,  except  as 
diFected  and  wielded  by  them.  Do  pretty  conceits 
or  humorous  talk  carry  on  any  business,  or  perform 
any  work  ?  No ;  they  are  ineffectual  and  fruitless : 
often  they  disturb,  but  they  never  despatch  any  thing 
with  good  success.  It  is  simple  reason,  as  dull  and 
dry  as  it  se^meth,  which  expediteth  all  the  grand  af- 
fairs, which  accomplisheth  all  the  mighty  works  that 
we  see  done  in  the  world.  In  truth,  therefore,  as 
one  dia/nond  is  worth  numberless  bits  of  glass ;  so 
one  solid  reason  is  worth  innumerable  fancies:  one 
grain  of  true  science  and  sound  wisdom  in  real  worth 
and  use  doth  outweigh  loads,  if  £my  loads  can  be,  of 
freakish  wit.  To  rate  things  otherwise  doth  argue 
great  weakness  of  judgment,  and  fondness  of  mind. 
So  to  conceit  of  this  way  signifieth  a  weak  mind ; 
and  much  to  delight  therein  rendereth  it  so :  nothing 
more  debaseth  the  spirit  of  a  man,  or  more  rendereth 
it  light  and  trifling  ^ 

'  'O;  fA^  ffvy.^ivuv  Kara  Tavxijy  ypvj^q  >^4'**'>  'f**  fvrpaTffKla^  8iaxi;fl*i». 

Bas.  Const.  Mon.  12. 

hiaytaprdveuf,  t^(  ^hx^^  ^fU  y€}^o7a  ftci^  84ax<o/M€>i)<,  koi  to  t^^  {ppw^a-iuq 
av»¥iv)f  Kou  mmKVWfAtvoy  KotraKvovtrr)^ .     Ibid. 

Jocorum  frequens  usus  omne  animis  pondus,  omnetnque  vim 
eripiet.     Sen,  de  Tranq.  c.  xv. 

Chrys.  in  Eph.  17. 
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SERM.  Hence  if  we  must  be  venting  pleasant  conceits, 
^  •  we  should  do  it  fl^  j^  we  did  it  fioty  carelessly  and 
unconcernedly ;  not  standing  upon  it,  or  valuing  our- 
selves for  it :  we  should  do  it  with  measure  and  mo- 
deration ;  not  giving  up  ourselves  thereto,  so  as  to 
mind  it,  or  delight  in  it  more  than  in  any  other  thing: 
we  should  not  be  so  intent  upon  it  as  to  become  re- 
miss in  affairs  more  propter  or  needful  for  us ;  so  as 
to  nauseate  serious  business,  or  disrelish  the  more 
worthy  entertainments  of  our  minds.  This  is  the 
great  danger  of  it,  which  we  daily  see  men  to  incur; 
they  are  so  bewitched  with  a  humour  of  being  witty 
themselves,  or  of  hearkening  to  the  fancies  of  others, 
that  it  is  this  only  which  they  can  like  or  savour, 
which  they  can  endure  to  think  or  talk  of.  It  is  a 
great  pity,  that  men  who  would  seem  to  have  so 
much  wit,  should  so  little  understand  themselves. 
But  further, 

6.  Vain-glorious  ostentation  this  way  is  very 
blameable.  All  ambition,  all  vanity,  all  conceited- 
ness,  upon  whatever  ground  they  are  founded,  are 
absolutely  unreasonable  and  silly:  but  yet  those, 
being  grounded  on  some  real  ability,  or  some  useful 
skill,  are  wise  and  manly  in  comparison  to  this, 
which  standetb  on  a  foundation  so  manifestly  slight 
and  weak.  The  old  philosophers  by  a  severe  father 
Tertui.  were  called  animalia  glorice^  animals  of  glory ;  and 
Kiw  wnVw  by  a  satirical  poet  they  were  termed  bladders 
»»i  Timon.  of  vanity :  but  they  at  least  did  catch  at  praise  from 
praiseworthy  knowledge  ;  they  were  puffed  up  with 
a  wind  which  blowed  some  good  to  mankind ;  they 
sought  glory  from  that  which  deserved  glory,  if  they 
had  not  sought  it ;  it  was  a  substantial  and  solid 
credit  which  they  did  affect,  resulting  from  success- 
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fill  eDterprises  of  strong  reason  and  stout  industry  :  SERM. 
but  these  animalcula  gloriie,  these  flies,  these  insects 
rf  fflonr,  these,  not  bladders,  but  bubbles  of  vanity,  R»«u»— te- 
HTOuId  be  admired  and  praised  for  that  which  is  no- iogeoii  fim- 
Hrise  admirable  or  laudable ;  for  the  casual  hits  and  oniif.  w. 
emergencies  of  roving  fancy ;  for  stumbling  on  an 
odd  conceit  or  phrase,  which  signifieth  nothing,  and 
is  as  superficial  as  the  smile,  as^  hollow  as  the  noise  it 
causeth.     Nothing  certainly  in  nature  is  more  ridi- 
culous than  a  self-conceited  wit,  who  deemeth  himself 
somebody,  and  greatly  pretendeth  to  commendation 
from  so  pitiful  and  worthless  a  thing  as  a  knack  of 
trifling. 

7*  Lastly,  it  is  our  duty  never  so  far  to  engage 
ourselves  in  this  way,  as  thereby  to  lose  or  to  impair 
that  habitual  seriousness,  modesty,  and  sobriety  of 
mind,  that  steady  composedness,  gravity,  and  con- 
stancy  of   demeanour,  which    become   Christians. 
We  should  continually  keep  our  minds  intent  upon 
our  high  callings  and  grand  interests ;   ever   well 
tuned^  and  ready  for  the  performance  of  holy  devo- 
tions, and  the  practice  of  most  serious  duties  with 
earnest  attention  and  fervent  affection :  wherefore 
we  should  never  suffer  them  to  be  dissolved  into  le- 
vity, or  disordered  into  a  wanton  frame,  indisposing 
us  for  religious  thoughts  and  actions.     We  ought 
always  in  our  behaviour  to  maintain,  not  only  to  vpi-  Phii.  iv.  8. 
rov,  a  fitting  decency^  but  also  to  o-e/xvov,  a  stately  iTim.iU.  8. 
^avity,  a  kind  of  venerable  majesty,  suitable  to  that 
high  rank  which  we  bear  of  God's  friends  and  chil- 
dren ;  adorning  our  holy  profession,  and  guarding  us^^tJ,'^'^. 
from  all  impressions  of  sinful  vanity.     Wherefore  we  ^"*  ^*" 
should  not  let  ourselves  be  transported  into  any  ex-pc^dct, 

...  quam  mi- 

cessive  pitch  of  lightness,  inconsistent  with,  or  pre-  ouet  auto- 

ritatem. 
QuimtM, 
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SERM.  judicial  to,  our  Christian  state  and  businesf.   GniTity 
•^^^'    and  modesty  are  the  fences  of  {Metj,  which  being' 
once  slighted,  sin  will  easily  attempt  and  encroach 
upon  us.     So  the  old  Spanish  gentleman  may  be  in- 
terp^ted  to  have  been  wise,  who,  when  his  son  upon 
a  voyage  to  the  Indies,  took  his  leave  of  him,  gave 

strad.  In-  him  this  odd  advice ;  My  son,  in  the  first  fUm 

ani.'  keep  thy  gravity,  in  the  next  place  fear  God:  in- 
timating, that  a  man  must  first  be  serious  before  he 
can  be  pious. 

To  conclude,  as  we  need  not^be  demure,  so  must 
we  not  be  impudent ;  as  we  should  not  be  sour,  so 
ought  we  not  to  be  fond ;  as  we  may  be  free,  so  we 
should  not  be  vain ;  as  we  may  well  stoop  to  friendly 
complaisance,  so  we  should  take  heed  of  firiling  into 
contemptible  levity.  If  without  wronging  others,  or 
derogating  from  ourselves,  we  can3,be2facetious ;  if 
we  can  use  our  wits  in  jesting  innocently  and  conve- 
niently ;  we  may  sometimes  do  it :   but  let  us,  in 

Heb.xiii.   compliance  with  St.  Paul's  direction,  beware  q£ fool- 
ish talking  and  jesting^  which  are  not  convenient. 

Now  the  God  of  grace  and  peace  make  us  perfect 
in  every  good  work  to  do  his  willy  working  in  m 
that  which  is  well-pleasing  in^his  sight,  through 
Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 


SERMON  XV. 


AGAINST  RASH  AND  VAIN  SWEARING. 


James  v.  IS. 

Bui  above  ail  things ^  my  brethren^  swear  not, 

&IONG  other  precepts  of  good  life  (directing  the  SERM. 
::tice  of  virtue  and  abstinence  from  sin)  St.  James    ^^' 
1  insert  this  about  swearing,  couched  in  expres- 
1  denoting  his  great  earnestness,  and  apt  to  excite 

special  attention.  Therein  he  doth  not  mean 
tf'ersally  to  interdict  the  use  of  oaths ;  (for  that 
ome  cases  is  not  only  lawful,  but  very  expedient, 

needful,  and  required  from  us  as  a  duty ;)  bulb 
t  swearing  which  our  Lord  had  expressly  pro- 
ted  to  his  disciples,  and  which  thence,  question- 
>  the  brethren  to  whom  St.  James  did  write  did 
1  understand  themselves  obliged  to  forbear,  having 
nt  so  in  the  first  catechisms  of  Christian  institu- 
i ;  that  is,  needless  and  heedless  swearing  in  ordi- 
Y  conversation :  a  practice  then  frequented  in  the 
id,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  the  which 
I,  to  the  shame  of  our  age,  is  now  so  much  in 
lion,  and  with  some  men  in  vogue ;  the  invok- 
God's  name,  appealing  to  his  testimony,  and  pro- 
ing  his  judgment,  upon  any  slight  occasion,  in 
imon  talk,  with  vain  incogitancy,  or  profane 
iness.     From  such  practice  the  holy  apostle  de- 
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SERM.  hortetli  in  terms  importing  his  great  concernedness, 
•  and  implying  the  matter  to  be  of  highest  import- 
ance: for,  YVfo  vavrmy  saith  he^  Before  allthingSf  my 
brethren,  do  not  swear ;  as  if  he  did  apprehend  this 
sin  of  all  other  to  be  one  of  the  most  heinous  and 
pernicious.  Could  he  have  said  more  ?  would  he 
have  said  so  much,  if  he  had  not  conceived  the  mat- 
ter to  be  of  exceeding  weight  and  consequence? 
And  that  it  is  so,  I  mean  now,  by  God's  help,  to 
shew  you,  by  proposing  some  considerations,  where- 
by the  heinous  wickedness,  together  with  the  mon- 
strous folly,  of  such  rash  and  vain  swearing  will  ap- 
pear ;  the  which  being  laid  to  heart  will,  I  hope, 
effectually  dissuade  and  deter  from  it. 

I.  Let  us  consider  the  nature  of  an  oath,  and  what 
we  do  when  we  adventure  to  swear. 

It  is  (as  it  is  phrased  in  the  Decalogue,  and  other- 

Exod.zx.7.  where  in  holy  scripture)  an  assuming  the  name  qf 

9.  *  our  Gody  and  applying  it  to  our  purpose,  to  counte- 

nance and  confirm  what  we  say™. 

Geo.zxxi.       It  is  an  invocation  of  God  as  a  most  faithful  wit- 

Juag.xi.io.w6ss,  concerning  the  truth  of  our  words,  or  the  sin- 
I  Sam.  xii.  ^Q^ij  Qf  Quj.  meaning. 

Jcr.xiii.s.      ii  is  ^n  appeal  to  God  as  a  most  upright  Judge, 

Mai.  ill.  5.  whether  we  do  prevaricate  in  asserting  what  we  do 

Gen.  zzxi.  uot  bclicve  truc,  or  in  promising  what  we  are  not 

i^sam.      firmly  resolved  to  perform. 

^{J'         It  is  a  formal  engagement  of  God  to  be  the  avenger 

yiii.3i,32.of  our  trcspassiug  in  violation  of  truth  or  faith. 

2.  XX.  10.        It  is  a  binding  our  souls^  with  a  most  strict  and 

Nch.  ^r.  12,  ^ 

'^'  "»  Plurima  6rmantur  jurejurando— — diis  imniortalibus  inter- 

positis  turn  Judicibus,  turn  testibus.     Cic,  de  Leg,  ii.  p.  326. 
"  Num.  XXX,  2.   Ila^  t^Ko;  €l^  Kardpav  tcXcvt^  t?^  ivtopKta^.     Plut. 

in  capit.  Rom.  p.  491. 
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tolemn  obligation,  to  answer  before  God,  and  to  un-  SERM. 
dergo  the  issue  of  his  judgment  about  what  we  af-     ^^' 
firm  or  undertake.  R"5^  i.  17. 

Such  an  oath  is  represented  to  us  in  holy  scripture.  31* 
Whence  we  njay  collect,  that  swearing  doth  re-  9.  a^ilx! 
quire  great  modesty  and  composedness  of  spirit,  very  js^n,,  ^ir. 
serious  consideration  and  solicitous  care,  that  we  be^  "^*  '7* 
not  rude  and  saucy  with  God,  in   taking  up  his 
name^  and  prostituting  it  to  vile  or  mean   uses; 
that  we  do  not  abuse  or  debase  his   authority,  by 
citing  it  to  aver  falsehoods  or  impertinences;  that 
we  do  not  slight  his  venerable  justice,  by  rashly  pro* 
voking  it  against  us ;   that  we  do  not  precipitantly 
throw  our  souls  into  most  dangerous  snares  and  in- 
tricacies. 

For,  let  us  reflect  and  consider:   what  a  presump- 
tion is  it  without  due  regard  and  reverence  to  lay 
hold  on  God's  name ;   with  unhallowed  breath   to 
vent  and  toss  that  great  and  glorious,  that  most  Psai.  xdx. 
holy,  that  reverend,  that  Jearful  and  terrible  wawt^  rxivni.^13. 
tf  the  Lord  our  God,  the  great  Creator,  the  mighty  ^^\,  ^g. 
Sovereign,  the  dreadfulJudge  of  all  the  world;  that 
Dame  which  all  heaven  with   profoundest   submis- 
sion   doth   adore,   which  the  angelical  powers,  the 
brightest  and  purest  seraphim,  without  hiding  their  ^^f^-  vi.  2. 
JuceSy  and  reverential  horror,  cannot  utter  or  hear ; 'a* J^.  If. 
the  very  thought  whereof  should  strike  awe  through 
our  hearts,  the  mention  whereof  would  make  any 
sober  man  to  tremble;  lU^  yap  wk  arirov.  For  Aoir,w*AfJ^r. 
saith  St.  Chrysostom,  is  it  not  absurds  that  a  ser- 
vant should  not  dare  to  call  his  master  by  name,  or 
bluntly  and  ordinarily  to  mention  him ;  yet  that 
we  slightly  and  contemptuously  should  in  our  mouth 
toss  about  the  Lord  of  angels  f 

BARROW.  VOL.  I.  EC 
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SERM.      How  is  it  not  absurd^  if  we  have  a  garment 
^^-     better  than  the  resty  that  we  forbear  to  use  it  coniU 
Id.  'A»2^.  r.  nuaUy ;  but  in  the  most  slight  and  common  way  do 
wear  the  name  of  God  f 

How  grievous  indecency  is  it,  |it  every  turn  to 
summon  our  Maker,  and  call  down  Almighty  God 
from  heaven^  to  attend  our  leisure,  to  vouch  our  idle 
prattle,  to  second  our  giddy  passions,  to  concern 
his  truth,  his  justice,  his  power  in  our  trivial  af- 
fairs! 

What  a  wildness  is  it,  to  dally  with  that  judgment 
upon  which  the  eternal  doom  of  all  creatures  de- 
Job  Kvi.   pendeth,  at  which  the  pillars  of  heaven  are  aston^ 
ishedy  which  hurled  down  legions  of  angels  from  th 
top  of  heaven  and  happiness  into  the  bottomless  dun 
geon ;  the  which,  as  grievous  sinners,  of  all  things 


II. 


have  most  reason  to  dread;   and  about  which  nc3 
sober  man  can  otherwise  think,  than  did  that  grea£ 
Psai.  czix.  king,  the  holy  Psalmist,  who  said,  Myfiesh  trembletX 
for  thee,  and  I  am  afraid  of  thy  judgments  ! 

How  prodigious  a  madness  is  it,  without  any  con- 
straint or  needful  cause  to  incur  so  horrible  danger, 
to  rush  upon  a  curse ;  to  defy  that  vengeance,  the 
least  touch  or  breath  whereof  can  dash  us  to  no- 
thing, or  thrust  us  down  into  extremC'^ad  endless 
woe !  '  * 

Who  can  express  the  wretchedness  of  that  folly, 
which  so  entangleth  us  with  inextricable  knots,  and 
enchaineth  our  souls  so  rashly  with  desperate  obli- 
gations ? 

Wherefore  he  that  would  but  a  little  mind  what 
he  doeth  when  he  dareth  to  swear,  what  it  is  to 
meddle  with  the  adorable  name,  the  venerable  testi- 
mony, the  formidable  judgment,  the  terrible  ven- 


2. 
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geance  of  the  divine  Majesty,  into  what  a  case  he  SERM. 
pmtteth  himself,  how  extreme  hazard  he  runneth  ^^' 
thereby,  would  assuredly  have  little  heart  to  swear, 
without  greatest  reason,  and  most  urgent  need; 
hardly  without  trembling  would  he  undertake  the 
most  necessary  and  solemn  oath  ;  much  cause  would 
be  see  a-ifi^aOcu  SpKov,  to  adore,  to  fear  an  oath  :  which 
to  do  the  divine  Preacher  maketh  the  character  of 
a  good  man ;  Asy  saith  he,  is  the  good,  so  is  the  Ecgies.  ix. 
^nner,  and  he  that  sweareth,  as  he  thatfeareth  an 

In  fine,  even  a  heathen  philosopher,  considering 
%lie  nature  of  an  oath,  did  conclude  the  unlawful- 
ness thereof  in  such  cases.     For,  Seeing^  saith  he, 
exit  oath  doth  call  God  for  witness ,  and  proposeth 
hifmfor  umpire  and  voucher  of  the  things  it  saith; 
therefore  to  induce  God  so  upon  occasion  of  human 
nffairSy  or,  which  is  all  one^  upon  small  and  slight 
accounts,  doth  imply  contempt  of  him :   wherefore 
we  ought  wholly  to  shun  swearing,  except  upon  oc- 
casions of  highest  necessity  ^. 

II.  We  may  consider,  that  swearing  (agreeably  to 
its  nature,  or  natural  aptitude  and  tendency)  is  re- 
presented in  holy  scripture  as  a  special  part  of  re- 
ligious worship,  or  devotion  toward  God ;  in  the  due 
performance  whereof  we  do  avow  him  for  the  true 
God  and  Governor  of  the  world ;  we  piously  do  ac- 
knowledge his  principal  attributes  and  special  pre- 
rogatives ;   (his  omnipresence  and  omniscience,  ex- 

^  *0  y^  opKO^  fAaprvpa  rov  ©civ  ^caXc?,  koi  iMtrirv^v  airthv  koI  ^-yywjr^y 
i^  oT(  Xeyfi  •icpot(Ty(jttai.  to  yoZv  iv)  avBpwalvoi^  Kpa.yfMtO'i  (ravtow  h\  ctVcrv 
fAUcpcii  KM  €iT€\€<ri)  T6y  Ocov  vapdy€t9,  Karatppovria-ly  rtva  vpoq  aMv  uvo- 
yp^u^i'  ^i\  XP^  irapaiTcro-dai  tlv  opKoy,  &C.  Simpl.  in  Epict.  cap. 
xliv. 
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SERM.  tending  itself  to  our  most  inward  thoughts,  our  se* 
^  cretest  purposes,  our  closest  retirements ;  his  watdi- 
ful  providence  over  all  our  actions,  affairs^  and  con* 
cems  ;  his  faithful  goodness,  in  favouring  truth  and 
protecting  right ;  his  exact  justice,  in  pratronising 
sincerity,  and  chastising  perfidiousness ;)  his  being 
supreme  Lord  over  all  persons,  and  Judge  paramount 
in  all  causes ;  his  readiness  in  our  need,  upon  our 
humble  imploration  and  reference,  to  undertake  the 
arbitration  of  matters  controverted,  and  the  care  of 
administering  justice,  for  the  maintenance  of  truth 
and  right,  of  loyalty  and  fidelity,  of  order  and  peace 
among  men.  Swearing  doth  also  intimate  a  pious 
trust  and  confidence  in  God ;  as  Aristotle  observ- 
eth^. 

Such  things  a  serious  oath  doth  imply,  to  such 
purposes  swearing  naturally  serveth ;  and  therefore 
to  signify  or  efiectuate  them,  divine  institution  hath 
devoted  it. 

God  in  goodness  to  such  ends  hath  pleased  to  lend 
us  his  great  name  ;  allowing  us  to  cite  him  for  a  wit- 
ness,  to  have  recourse  to  his  bar,  to  engage  his  jus- 
tice and  power,  whenever  the  case  deserveth  and  re- 
quireth  it,  or  when  we  cannot  by  other  means  well 
assure  the  sincerity  of  our  meaning,  or  secure  the 
constancy  of  our  resolutions. 

Yea  in  such  exigences  he  doth  exact  this  prac- 
tice from  us,  as  an  instance  of  our  religious  confi- 
dence in  him,  and  as  a  service  conducible  to  his  glory : 
for  it  is  a  precept  in  his  law,  of  moral  nature,  and 

Dents.  20. eternal  obligation.  Thou  shall  fear  the  Lard  thy 

^  £^ej3€(  TO  Blkuy  tok  Btot^  iictrpmiy.  It  is  a  pious  thing  will- 
ingly to  commend  our  case  or  controversy  to  God.  jlrist,  Rhet, 
i.  48. 
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God;  him  shalt  thou  serve,  and  to  him  shalt  thou  SERM. 
cleave,  and  shalt  swear  by  his  name.     It  is  the     ^^' 
character  of  a  religious  man  to  swear  with  due  re- 
verence and  upright  conscience.     For,  The  king,?s.\iDL\uii. 
saith  the  Psalmist,  shall  rejoice  in  God ;  every  one 
that  sweareth  by  him  shall  glory :  but  the  mouth  qf 
them  that  speak  lies  shall  be  stopped.     It  is  a  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  God's  people,  according  to  that  of 
the  prophet  Jeremy,  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  ifjw.  lii.  i6. 
they  wHl  diligently  learn  the  ways  of  my  people,  to 
swear  by  my  name — then  shall  they  be  built  in  the 
midst  of  my  people.     It  is  predicted  concerning  the 
evangelical  times^  Unto  me  every  knee  shall  iotr, '*«-»i^»3- 
every  tongue  shall  swear :  and,  T^at  he  who  bless- 
eth  himself  in  the  earthy  shall  bless  himself  by  the 
Crod  qf  truth ;  and  he  that  sweareth  in  the  earthy 
ihall  swear  by  the  God  qf  truth. 

As  therefore  all  other  acts  of  devotion,  wherein 
immediate  application  is  made  to  the  divine  Majesty, 
should  never  be  performed  without  most  hearty  in-, 
tention,  most  serious  consideration,  most  lowly  re- 
verence ;  so  neither  should  this  grand  one,  wherein 
Ood  is  so  nearly  touched,  and  his  chief  attributes  so 
much  concerned:  the  which  indeed  doth  involve 
both  prayer  and  praise,  doth  require  the  most  devo- 
tional acts  of  faith  and  fear. 

We  therefore  should  so  perform  it  as  not  to  incur 
that  reproof;  This  people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  Matt,  xv.'j. 
with  their  mouth,  and  honoureth  me  with  their  lips,  i\! 
but  their  heart  is  Jar  from  me. 

When  we  seem  most  formally  to  avow  God,  to 
confess  his  omniscience,  to  confide  in  his  justice ;  we 
should  not  really  disregard  him,  and  in  effect  signify, 

E  e  3 
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SERM.  that  we  do  not  think  he  doth  know  what  we  say,  or 
*     mind  what  we  do. 

If  we  do  presume  to  offer  this  service,  we  should 
do  it  in  the  manner  appointed  by  himself,  according 
Jer.ir.i.  to  the  Conditions  prescribed  in  the  Prophet,  Thou 
shalt  swear y  The  Lord  liveth,  in  truth,  in  Judg' 
ment,  and  in  righteousness :  in  truth,  taking  heed 
that  our  meaning  be  conformable  to  the  sense  of  our 
words,  and  our  words  to  the  verity  of  things;  in 
judgment,  having  with  careful  deliberation  examined 
and  weighed  that  which  we  assert  or  promise ;  in 
righteousness,  being  satisfied  in  conscience,  that  we 
do  not  therein  infringe  any  rule  of  piety  toward  God, 
of  equity  toward  men,  of  sobriety  and  discretion  in 
regard  to  ourselves. 

The  cause  of  our  swearing  must  be  needfiil,  or 
very  expedient ;  the  design  of  it  must  be  honest  and 
useful  to  considerable  purposes ;  (tending  to  Grod's 
honour,  our  neighbour's  benefit,  our  own  welfare ;) 
the  matter  of  it  should  be  not  only  just  and  lawful, 
but  worthy  and  weighty ;  the  manner  ought  to  be 
grave  and  solemn,  our  mind  being  framed  to  earnest 
attention,  and  endued  with  pious  affections  suitable 
to  the  occasion. 

Otherwise,  if  we  do  venture  to  swear,  without  due 
advice  and  care,  without  much  respect   and  awe, 
upon  any  slight  or  vain  (not  to  say  bad  or  unlawful) 
occasion  ;  we  then  desecrate  swearing,  and  are  guilty 
Matt.  XV.    of  profaning  a  most  sacred  ordinance :    the  doing  so 
^'  ■  dotli  imply  base   hypocrisy,  or  lewd   mockery,  or 

abominable  wantonness  and  folly;  in  boldly  invading, 
and  vainly  trifling  with  the  most  august  duties  of  re- 
ligion.    Such  swearing  therefore  is  very  dishonour- 
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iible  and  injurious  to  Grod,  very  prejudicial  to  religion^  SERM. 
very  repugnant  to  piety.  ' 

III.  We  may  consider  that  the  swearing  prohibit- 
ed is  very  noxious  to  human  society. 

The  great  prop  of  society  (which  upholdeth  the 
safety,  peace,  and  welfare  thereof,  in  observing  laws, 
dispensing  justice,  discharging  trusts,  keeping  con- 
tracts^ and  holding  good  correspondence  mutually)  is 
conscience^  or  a  sense  of  duty  toward  God,  obliging 
to  perform  what  is  right  and  equal ;   quickened  by 
hope  of  rewards,  and  fear  of  punishments  from  him : 
secluding  which  principle,  no  worldly  consideration 
is  strong  enough  to  hold  men  fast ;  or  can  further 
dispose  many  to  do  right,  or  observe  faith,  or  hold 
peace,  than  appetite,  or  interest,  or  humour  (things 
very  slippery  and  uncertain)  do  sway  them. 
.    That  men  should  live  honestly,  quietly,  and  com- 
fortably together,  it  is  needful  that  they  should  live 
under  a  sense  of  6od!s  will,  and  in  awe  of  the  divine 
power,  hoping  to  please  God,  ^nd  fearing  to  offend 
him,  by  their  behaviour  respectively. 

That  justice  should  be  administered  between  men, 
it  is  necessary  that  testimonies  of  fact  be  alleged ; 
and  that  witnesses  should  apprehend  themselves 
greatly  obliged  to  discover  the  truth,  according  to 
their  conscience,  in  dark  and  doubtful  cases. 

That  men  should  uprightly  discharge  offices  ser- 
vicea))le  to  public  good,  it  doth  behove  that  they  be 
firmly  engaged  to  perform  the  trusts  reposed  in  them. 
That  in  affairs  of  very  considerable  importance, 
men  should  deal  with  one  another  with  satisfaction  q£ 
mind  and  mutual  confidence,  they  must  receive  com- 
petent assurances  concerning  the  integrity,  fidelity, 
and  constancy  each  of  other. 

£  e  4 
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SERM.  That  the  safety  of  goveraors  may  be  preserved, 
^^'  and  the  obedience  due  to  them  maintained  secure 
from  attempts  to  which  they  are  liable,  (by  the 
treachery,  levity,  perverseness,  timorousness,  amo- 
tion, all  such  lusts  and  ill  humours  of  men,)  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  men  should  be  tied  with  the  strictest 
bands  of  allegiance. 

That  controversies  emergent  about  the  interests  of 
men  should  be  determined,  and  an  end  put  to  strife 
by  peremptory  and  satisfactory  means,  is  plainly  ne* 
cessary  for  common  quiet. 

Wherefore  for  the  public  interest  and  benefit  of 
human  society,  it  is  requisite  that  the  highest  obli- 
gations possible  should  be  laid  upon  the  consciences 
of  men. 

And  such  are  those  of  oaths,  engaging  them  to 
fidelity  and  constancy  in  all  such  cases,  out  of  regard 
to  Almighty  God,  as  the  infallible  Patron  of  truth 
and  right,  the  unavoidable  Chastiser  of  perfidious- 
ness  and  improbity. 

To  such  purposes  therefore  oaths  have  ever  been 
applied,  as  the  most  effectual  instruments  of  working 
them ;  not  only  among  the  followers  of  true  and  per- 
fect religion,  but  even  among  all  those  who  had  any 
glimmering  notions  concerning  a  divine  power  and 
providence ;  who  have  deemed  an  oath  the  safest  tie 
of  conscience,  and  held  the  violation  of  it  for  the  most 
detestable  impiety  and, iniquity.  So  that  what  Ci- 
cero saith  of  the  Romans,  that  ^  their  ancestors  had 
no  band  to  constrain  faith  more  strait  than  an  oath^ 
is  true  of  all  other  nations  ;  common  reason  not  being 


^  Nullum  enim  vinculum  ad  adstringendatn  (idem  jurejurando 
raajores  arctius  esse  voluerunt.   Ck.  de  Off.  iii. 
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I   able  to  devise  any  engagement  more  obliging  than  SERM. 
I   it ;  it  being  in  the  nature  of  things  TcXcirro/a  w/o-r/f-, 

and  if)(vpiTaTov  aXyiOeia^  eve'/vpov,  the  utmost  assurance,  p»o°-  Ha- 
the  last  resort  of  human  faith,  the  surest  pledge  that  Diod.  sic. 
any  man  can  yield  of  his  trustiness.     Hence  ever  in 
transactions  of  highest  moment  this  hath  been  used 
to  bind  the  faith  of  men. 

Hereby  nations  have  been  wont  to  ratify  leagues  n^^f  .j^M/r^v 
of  peace  and  amity  between  each  other :   (which  I^'^xlk,'. 
therefore  the  Greeks  called  opKia.)  **°'>*^- 

Hereby  princes  have  obliged  their  subjects  to  loy- 
alty :  and  it  hath  ever  been  the  strongest  argument 
to  press  that  duty,  which  the  Preacher  useth;  /eccIcs.  vm. 
counsel  thee  to  keep  the  king's  commandment,  and 
that  in  regard  of  the  oath  of  God. 

Hereby  generals  have  engaged  their  soldiers  to  Velvet  u. 
stick  close  to  them,  in  bearing  hardships  and  en- 
countering dangers. 

Hereby  the  nuptial  league  hath  been  confirmed ; 
the  solemnization  whereof  in  temples  before  God  is 
in  effect  a  most  sacred  oath. 

Hereon  the  decision  of  the  greatest  causes  con- 
cerning the  lives,  estates,  and  reputations  of  men 
have  depended;  so  that,  as  the  Apostle  saith,  awHeb.vi. i6. 
oath  for  confirmation  is  to  them  an  end  of  all 
strife. 

Indeed  such  hath  the  need  hereof  been  ever  ap- 
prehended, that  we  may  observe,  in  cases  of  great 
importance,  no  other  obligation  hath  been  admitted 
for  sufficient  to  bind  the  fidelity  and  constancy  of 
the  most  credible  persons;  so  that  even  the  best 
men  hardly  could  trust  the  best  men  without  it.  For 
instance. 

When  Abimelech  would   assure  to  himself  the 
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SERM.  friendship  of  Abraham,  although  he  knew  him  to 
be  a  very  pious  and  righteous  person,  whose  word 
might  be  as  well  taken  as  any  man's,  yet,  for  entire 
Gen.  zzi.    Satisfaction,  he  thus  spake  to  him ;  Chd  is  with  thee 
^*'  ^^*      in  aU  that  thou  doest :  now  therefore  swear  unto 
me  here  by  Gody  that  thou  wilt  not  deal  JaUehf 
with  me. 
Geo.xf.3.      Abraham,  though  he  did  much  confide  in  the  ho- 
zziv.'  2]  3.  nesty  of  his  servant  Eliezer,  having  intrusted  him 
with  all  his  estate,  yet  in  the  affair  concerning  the 
marriage  of  his  son,  he  could  not  but  thus  oblige 
him :  Puty  saith  he,  /  pray  thee^  thy  hand  under 
my  thigh;  and  I  will  make  thee  swear  by  tke 
Lordy  the  God  of  heaven,  and  the  God  of  the  earA^ 
that  thou  wilt  not  take  a  wife  unto  my  son  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Canaanites. 

Laban  had  good  experience  of  Jacob's  fidelity; 
Gen.  xzzi.  yet  that  would  not  satisfy,  but,  The  Lord,  said  he, 
49-  50-  53-  ^fif^fj^  between  me  and  theCy  when  we  are*  absent 

one  from  another.  If  thou  shalt  afflict  my  daugh- 
tersy  or  if  thou  shalt  take  other  wives  beside  my 
daughterSy  no  man  is  with  us ;  see,  God  is  witness 
between  thee  and  me.  The  God  ofAbraham,  and 
the  God  of  Nahory  the  God  of  their  father,  judge 
betwixt  us. 

Gen.  1. 5.  So  did  Jacob  make  Joseph  swear,  that  he  would 
bury  him  in  Canaan :  and  Joseph  caused  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  to  swear,  that  they  would  translate 

1  Sam.  XX.  his  boncs.  So  did  Jonathan  cause  his  beloved  friend 

M,i5>  "7-  jj^^iff  fQ  swear y  that  he  would  shew  kindness  to 
himy  and  to  his  house  for  ever.  The  prudence  of 
which  course  the  event  sheweth,  the  total  excision 
of  Jonathan's  family  being  thereby  prevented ;  for, 

a  Sam.  xxi.  7%^  ^/^^  \^  jg  g^j  j^  spared  Mephibosheth  the  son 
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(f  Jonathan^  because  of  the  LorcPs  oath  that  was  SERM. 
between  them.  ^^* 

These  instances  declare,  that  there  is  no  security  (i  Kings  i. 
which  men  can  yield  comparable  to  that  of  an  oath  ;Ezr.x.  5. 
the  obligation  whereof  no  man  wilfully  can  infringe,  ^^^•J^"• 
Without  renouncing  the  fear  of  God,  and  any  pre- 
tence  to  his  favour. 

Wherefore  human  society  will  be  extremely  wrong- 
ed and  damnified  by  the  dissolving  or  slackening 
these  most  sacred  bands  of  conscience :  and  conse- 
quently by  their  common  and  careless  use ;  which 
soon  will  breed  a  contempt  of  them,  and  render 
them  insignificant,  either  to  bind  the  swearers,  or  to 
ground  a  trust  on  their  oaths. 

As  by  the  rare  and  reverent  use  of  oaths  their 
dignity  is  upheld,  and  their  obligation  kept  fast :  so 
by  the  frequent  and  negligent  application  of  them, 
by  the  prostituting  them  to  every  mean  and  toyish 
purpose,  their  respect  will  be  quite  lost,  their  strength 
will  be  loosed,  they  will  prove  unserviceable  to  pub- 
lic use. 

If  oaths  generally  become  cheap  and  vile,  what  will 
that  of  allegiance  signify  ?  If  men  are  wont  to  play 
with  swearing  any  where,  can  we  expect  they  should 
be  serious  and  strict  therein  at  the  bar,  or  in  the 
church  ?  Will  they  regard  God's  testimony,  or  dj^ead 
his  judgment,  in  one  place,  or  at  one  time,  when 
every  where  upon  any,  upon  no  occasion  they  dare 
to  confront  and  contemn  them  ?  Who  then  will  be 
the  more  trusted  for  swearing?  What  satisfaction 
will  any  man  have  from  it?  The  rifeness  of  this 
practice,  as  it  is  the  sign,  so  it  will  be  the  cause  of  a 
general  diffidence  among  men. 

Incredible  therefore  is  the  mischief  which  this 
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SERM.  vain  practice  will  bring  in  to  the  puUic;  depriving 
^  •    princes  of  their  best  security,  exposing  the  estates  of 
private  men  to  uncertainty,  shaking  all  the  confi- 
dence men  can  have  in  the  faith  of  one  another. 

For  which  detriments  accruing  from  this  abase  to 
the  public,  every  vain  swearer  is  responsible^  and  he 
would  do  well  to  consider,  that  he  will  never  be  aUe 
to  make  reparation  for  them.  And  the  public  is 
much  concerned  that  this  enormity  be  retrenched. 

IV.  Let  us  consider,  that  rash  and  vain  swearing 
is  very  apt  often  to  bring  the  practiser  of  it  into 
that  most  horrible  sin  of  perjury.  For  ^ false  sweat* 
ingy  as  the  Hebrew  Wise  Man  saith,  naturalbf 
springeth  out  of  much  swearing:  and  ^JETi?,  saith 
St.  Chrysostom,  that  swear eth  continually ^  hath  will- 
ingly and  unwillingly^  both  ignorantly  and  knouh 
ingly,  both  in  earnest  and  in  sport,  being  oJUm 
transported  by  anger  and  many  other  things,  wiU 
frequently  forswear.  It  is  confessed  and  manifest 
that  it  is  necessary  for  him  that  sweareth  much,  to 
be  perjurious.  ^Ai^-^avov  yap,  afx-^avov.  For,  saith 
he  again,  it  is  impossible,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
mouth  addicted  to  swearing,  not  frequently  to  for- 
swear. He  that  sweareth  at  random,  as  blind  pas- 
sion moveth,  or  wanton  fancy  prompteth,  or  the 

^  ^v€rcu  iK  voKvopKiat;  \l/€vhpKia.  Philo  in  Decal.  Ne  quisqaam 
hc\\\  Jiiratione  etiam  ad  perjurium  decidisset,  et  in  ecclesia  populo 
prsedicabat,  et  suos  instituerat,  ne  qiiis  juraret  nee  ad  roodicum 
qiiideni.  Posid.  in  Fit.  S,  Aug.  cap.  xxv. 

8  *0  hr)v€K5i  o/xvi/^,  &c.  Chrys.  *Av5/).  «y.  p.  553. 

Mv}  €U  vTtiKpta-i}'  mayjTf,  quidam  legunt,  Jac.  v.  12.  Vid.  Grot. 

Kov  €ivau.   Ibid. 

*A/bii7xa)«v  yap,  ifxrixaifov,  a-rofAa  jtAC/xcXcnji^o^  o/xyt/ydu,  fMf  avnxSf  ^^' 

K€Ty.  Chrys.  *Av8p.  iV.  p.  559. 
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mnpter  siig^erteth,  often  will  hit  upon  asserting  SERM." 
liat  which  is  false,  or  promising  that  which  is  impos- 
■bfe :  that  want  of  conscience  and  of  consideration 
irfaich  do  suffer  him  to  violate  God's  law  in  swear- 
ngy  will  betray  him  to  the  venting  of  lies,  which 
Indeed  with  oaths  become  perjuries.  If  sometime 
rbat  he  sweareth  doth  happen  to  be  true  and  per- 
xirmable,  it  doth  not  free  him  of  guilt;  it  being 
lis  fortune,  rather  than  his  care  or  conscience,  which 
(eepeth  him  from  perjury. 

V.  Such  swearing  commonly  will  induce  a  man 
:o  bind  himself  by  oath  to  unlawful  practices ;  and 
xmsequently  will  entangle  him  in  a  woful  neces- 
Htjy  either  of  breaking  his  oath,  or  of  doing  worse, 
md  committing  wickedness  :  so  that  ^  swearings  as 
3t.  Chrysostom  saith,  hath  this  misery  attending  it, 
fkat  both  transgressed  and  observed  it  plagueth 
those  who  are  guilty  of  it. 

Of  this  perplexity  the  holy  scripture  affordeth  two 
notable  instances :  the  one  of  Saul,  forced  to  break  (i  Sam. 
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his  rash  oaths;  the  other  of  Herod,  being  engaged Da^dd.) 
thereby  to  commit  a  most  horrid  murder.  s^^^T 

Had  Saul  observed  his  oaths,  what  injury  had  he  vid%^m. 
done,  what  mischief  had  he  produced,  in  slaughter-'^- '^'V. 
ing  his  most  worthy  and  most  innocent  son,  the  prop  45- 
and  glory  of  his  family,  the  bulwark  of  his  country, 
and  the  grand  instrument  of  salvation  to  it;  in  forc- 
ing the  people  to  violate  their  cross  oath,  and  for 
prevention  of  one,  causing  many  perjuries !  He  was 
therefore  fain  to  desist,  and  lie  under  the  guilt  of 
breaking  his  oaths. 

And  for  Herod,  the  excellent  Father  thus  presseth 

^  Totrro  to  h€ivhv  rp^ci  o  Spicof,  Sri  ko^  irapajSouyofAcyo^  kcu  tpvKctrtlfMW^ 
K9ik£Cfii  rtHi^  dXicKOfMyov^,  Chrys.  'A>dp.  i^.  p.  553* 
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SERM.  the  consideration  of  his  case :  ^  Take^  saith  he,  /  he- 
^^'    seech  you^  the  chopped^ff  head  of  St.  John,  and 
his  warm  blood  yet  trickling  doum ;  each  of  ymt 
hear  it  home  with  you^  and  conceive  thai  hejbn 
your  eyes  you  hear  it  uttering  speech,  and  sof- 
ing.  Embrace  the  murderer  of  me,  an  oath.    Thst 
which  reproof  did  not,  this  an  oath  did  do ;  that 
which  the  tyrants  wrath  could  not,  this  the  necei- 
sity  of  keeping  an  oath  did  effect.     For  when  Ae 
tyrant  was  reprehended  publicly  in  the  audience 
of  all  men,  he  bravely  did  bear  the  rebuke ;  but 
when  he  had  cast  himself  into  the  necessity  (jf 
oaths  J  then  did  he  cut  off  that  blessed  head. 
Dcut  xxiii.     VI.  Likewise  the  use  of  rash  swearing  will  often 
Jiittv.  33.  engage  a  man  in  undertakings  very  inconvenient 
Psai.ixvi.  ^^j  detrimental  to  himself.     A  man  is  bound  to 
perform  his  vows  to  the  Lord,  whatever  they  be, 
whatever  damage  or  trouble  thence  may  accrue  to 
Dent,  xxiii.  him,  if  they  be  not  unlawful.     It  is  the  law.  That 
*•''  which  is  gone  out  of  thy  lips,  thou  shalt  keep  and 

perform.  It  is  the  property  of  a  good  man,  that 
Ps.  XV.  4.  he  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt,  and  changeth  not. 
Wherefore  it  is  the  part  of  a  sober  man,  to  be  weB 
advised  what  he  doth  swear  or  vow  religiously;  that 
he  do  not  put  himself  into  the  inextricable  strait  of 
committing  great  sin,  or  undergoing  great  inconve- 
nience; that  he  do  not  rush  into  that  snare  of  which 
Prov.  XX.  the  Wise  Man  speaketh,  //  is  a  snare  to  a  man  to 
devour  that  which  is  holy,  (or  to  swallow  a  sacred 
obligation,)  and  after  vows  to  make  inquiry\  seek- 


*   HapoicaXS  ifAa?  t^v  H€(pa>}}v  ^Iwdwov  XajS^vra; — .  *AvJp.  iS'.  p.  552. 
Chrys.  'AvSp.  $'. 
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ing  how  he  may  disengage  himself:  the  doing  which  SERM. 
is  a  folly  offensive  to  Grod,  as  the  Preacher  telleth  * 

us ;  WheUf  saith  he,  thou  vowest  a  vow  unto  God,  EccIo.  ▼.  4. 
defer  not  to  pay  it ;  for  he  hath  no  pleasure  in 
JboU :  pay  that  which  thou  hast  vowed.  God  will 
not  admit  our  folly  in  vowing,  as  a  plea  or  an  excuse 
for  non-performance ;  he  will  exact  it  from  us  both 
In  a  due  debt,  and  as  a  proper  punishment  of  our 
impious  folly. 

For  instance,  into  what  loss  and  mischief,  what 
sorrow,  what  regret  and  repentance,  did  the  unad- 
irised  vow  of  Jephtha  throw  him  !  the  performance 
whereof,  as  St.  Chrysostom  remarketh,  God  did  per- chrTs/A*)^. 
nut,  and  order  to  be  commemorated  with  solemn  la-'  ' 
mentation,  that  all  posterity  might  be  admonished 
thereby,  and  deterred  from  such  precipitant  swear- 
ing. 

VII.  Let  us  consider,  that  swearing  is  a  sin  of  all 
others  peculiarly  clamorous,  and  provocative  of  di- 
vine judgment.  God  is  hardly  so  much  concerned,  or 
in  a  manner  constrained,  to  punish  any  other  sin  as 
this.  He  is  bound  in  honour  and  interest  to  vindi- 
cate his  name  from  the  abuse,  his  authority  from 
the  contempt,  his  holy  ordinance  from  the  profana- 
tion, which  it  doth  infer.  He  is  concerned  to  take 
»re  that  his  providence  be  not  questioned,  that  the 
bread  of  his  majesty  be  not  voided,  that  all  religion 
be  not  overthrown  by  the  outrageous  commission 
thereof  with  impunity. 

It  immediately  toucheth  his  name,  it  expressly 
:alleth  upon  him  to  mind  it,  to  judge  it,  to  shew 
iimself  in  avenging  it.  He  may  seem  deaf  or  un- 
concerned, if,  being  so  called  and  provoked,  he  doth 
not  declare  himself. 
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SERM  There  is  understood  to  be  a  kind  of  formal  com- 
pact  between  him  and  mankind,  obliging  him  to  in- 
terpose, to  take  the  matter  into  his  cognizance,  being 
specially  addressed  to  him. 

The  bold  swearer  doth  importune  him  to  hear, 

doth  rouse  him  to  mark,  doth  brave  him  to  judge 

and  punish  his  wickedness. 

Zech.  y.         Heuce  no  wonder  that  the  flying  roU^  a  quick  and 

Chm/A»v  inevitable  curse ^  doth  surprise  the  swearer^  and  art 

^'•p-s^s-  ^^^  ^*^^  *^  is  in  the  Prophet.     No  wonder  that  so 

'^'  P-  S9»-  many  remarkable  instances  do  occur  in  histmy,  of 

signal  vengeance  inflicted  on  persons  notably  guiHj 

of  this  crime.     No  wonder  that  a  common  practioe 

thereof  doth  fetch  down  public  judgments ;  and  that, 

Jer.zxiii.  as  the  prophcts   of  old  did  proclaim,  because  ^ 

Hos.iz.3.  swearing  the  land  mourneth. 

VIII.  Further,  (passing  over  the  special  laws 
against  it,  the  mischievous  consequences  of  it,  the 
sore  punishments  appointed  to  it,)  we  may  consider, 
that  to  common  sense  vain  swearing  is  a  very  un- 
reasonable and  ill-favoured  practice,  greatly  misbe- 
coming any  sober,  worthy,  or  honest  person;  but 
especially  most  absurd  and  incongruous  to  a  Chris- 
tian. 

For  in  ordinary  conversation  what  needftil  or  rea- 
sonable occasion  can  intervene  of  violating  this  com- 
mand ?  If  there  come  under  discourse  a  matter  of 
reason,  which  is  evidently  true  and  certain,  then 
what  need  can  there  be  of  an  oath  to  affirm  it,  it  suf- 
ficing to  expose  it  to  light,  or  to  propose  the  evi- 
dences for  it  ?  If  an  obscure  or  doubtful  point  come 
to  be  debated,  it  will  not  bear  an  oath ;  it  will  be 
a  strange  madness  to  dare,  a  great  folly  to  hope  the 
persuading  it  thereby.     What  were  more  ridiculous, 
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than  to  twetr  the  truth  of  a  demonstmUe  theorem  ?  SERM. 
What  more  vain,  than  so  to  assert  a  disputaUe  pro-     •^^' 
bfem  ?  Oaths,  like  wagers,  are  in  such  cases  no  argu- 
mentSy  except  of  silliness  in  the  users  of  them. 

If  a  matter  of  history  be  started,  then  if  a  man 
be  taken  fw  honest,  his  word  will  pass  for  attestation 
without  ftirther  assurance :  but  if  his  yeradty  or  pro- 
iitjr  be  doubted,  his  oath  will  not  be  relied  on,  espe- 
cially when  he  doth  obtrude  it.     For  it  was  no  less 
truly  than  acutely  said  by  the  old  poet,  OiK  Sa^f^g  op- iSMhyi. 
CM  mcrrif ,  aXk*  !p$cw  ay^p.  The  man  doth  not  get  credit 
from  am  oath,  but  an  oath  from  the  man :  and  a 
greater  author,  ^  An  oath,  saith  St.  Chrysostom,  doth 
not  wnd^  a  man  credible ;  but  the  testimony  of  hie 
l^j  mnd  the  emaetneee  of  his  conversation,  and  a 
good  repute.    Many  often  have  burst  with  swear- 
ing',  and  persuaded  no  man :  others  only  nodding 
Jkfve  deserved  more  belief  than  those  who  have 
swore  so  mightily.    Wherefore  oaths,  as  they  are 
frivdous  coming  from  a  person  of  little  worth  or  con- 
science, so  they  are  superfluous  in  the  mouth  of  an 
honest  and  worthy  person ;  yea,  as  they  do  not  in- 
crease the  credit  of  the  former,  so  they  may  impair 
that  of  the  latter. 

A  good  man,  as  Socrates  did  say,  should  appa- 
rendy  so  demean  himself,  that  his  word  may  be 
deemed  more  credible  than  an  oath  ^ ;  the  constant 
tenor  of  his  practice  vouching  for  it,  and  giving  it 

*  OAc  tfin^AiUmtarw  %ia€7f  iOO^  jStov  f*aprvpia,  kcu  voXirc/sK  &KpififM, 

tm  ^^6»itTa».    Chrys.  'Aydp.  ^.  p.  5 14. 

MV(.   Socr.  apud  Max.  Serai.  Ixxxv.  'O 
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SERM.  such  weighty  that  no  asseveration  can  further  corro* 

^^'  borate  it. 
Clem.  Aic^.  He  should  To!V  e/701^  €iopK€h,  swear  by  his  good 
p.  524!  deeds,  and  exhibit  /3/oy  a^mi<rrov,  a  life  deserving  he- 
lief,  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus  saith :  so  that  no  man 
should  desire  more  from  him  than  his  bare  assertion ; 
but  willingly  should  jrield  him  the  privil^e  whidi 
the  Athenians  granted  to  Xenocrates;  that  he  should 
testify  without  swearing  9. 

He  should  be  like  the  Essenes,  of  whom  Josephus 
saithy  that  every  thing  spoken  by  them  was  more 
valid  than  an  oath;  whence  they  declined  swear- 
ing^. 

He  should  so  much  confide  in  his  own  veracity  and 
fidelity,  and  so  much  stand  upon  them,  that  he  should 
not  deign  to  offer  any  pledge  for  them,  implying 
them  to  want  confirmation. 

He  should,  as  St.  Hierome  saith^  so  love  trutkf 
that  he  should  suppose  himself  to  have  sworn  what- 
soever he  hath  said ';  and  therefore  should  not  be  apt 
to  heap  another  oath  on  his  words. 

Upon  such  accounts  common  reason  directed  even 
pagan  wise  men  wholly  to  interdict  swearing  in  or- 
dinary conversation,  or  about  petty  matters,  as  an  ir- 
rational and  immoral  practice,  unworthy  of  sober 
and  discreet  persons.   Forbear  swearing  about  any 

'O  rov  cmv^cuw    TJyoq  tpKo^  trru   jScjSauof,   Suckiin^y   A^/a^tcrvn^* 

PhUo. 

Colendo  fidem  jurant  (Scythse  ;  apud  Curt.  vii.  8.) 

roi^T^  /bc^yy  crw^xi&fwif  'ABiffvoUot.     Diog.  Laert.  in  Xenocr. 

ptia^arau.     Joseph. 

'  Tantus  in  te  sit  veri  amor,  ut  quicquid  dixeris,  j^uratum  putes. 
Hier,  Ep.  xiv. 
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"matter J  said  Plato,  cited  by  Clem.  Alex.^  Avoid  SERM. 
swearings  if  you  can,  wholly,  said  Epictetus^  For  ^^' 
money  swear  by  no  god,  though  you  swear  truly, 
md  Isocrates"^  And  divers  the  like  precepts  occur 
in  other  heathens ;  the  mention  whereof  may  well 
serve  to  strike  shame  into  many  loose  and  vain 
people,  bearing  the  name  of  Christians. 

Indeed,  for  a  true  and  real  Christian,  this  practice 
doth  especially  in  a  far  higher  d^ree  misbecome  him, 
upon  considerations  peculiar  to  his  high  calling  and 
holy  profession. 

Plutarch  telleth  us,  that  among  the  Romans  the 
Flamen  of  Jupiter  was  not  permitted  to  swear :  of 
which  law  among  other  reasons  he  assigneth  this ; 
JBecause  it  is  not  handsome,  that  he,  to  whom  di- 
vine and  greatest  things  are  intrusted,  should  he 
distrusted  about  smaU  matters^.  The  which  reason 
may  well  be  applied  to  excuse  every  Christian  from  it, 
who  is  a  priest  to  the  most  High  God,  and  hath  the 
most  celestial  and  important  matters  concredited  to 
him ;  in  comparison  to  which  all  other  matters  are 
very  mean  and  inconsiderable.  The  dignity  of  his 
rank  should  render  his  word  verbum  honoris,  pass- 
able without  any  further  engagement.  He  hath 
ofHnions  of  things,  he  hath  undertaken  practices  in- 
consistent with  swearing.     For  he  that  firmly  doth 

^  "Ofinq  vcpi  vetrro^  &%€<rTu.     Plato  apud  Clem.  Alex.  Str.  v.  p. 

438. 

'  ^OpKov  wapedrvfi^v,  €«  fAcv  oUv  re,  eU  Smoa,     Epict.  Ench.  cap.  xliv. 

Isoer.  ad  Demon. 

°  iktani  rf  Uf€*  twu  Aio<,  ^vk  t (feoriy  cfA^&at ;  ^  tri  wtpt  fUKpSv  incicrei- 
v^au  T^  rck  BtTet  Keti  fAtytcra  vcvMrev/Mvov  e^  cUeii  irrof ;   Plilt.  in  Qu. 

Rom.  p.  421. 
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SERM  bdiere  that  God  is  ever  present  with  falm^  m  auditor 
^^'    and  witness  of  all  his  discourse ;  he  that  is  persuaded 
that  a  severe  judgment  shall  pass  on  hini»  ^iriierein  he 
Afottxii.  must  gtpe  an  account  Jar  every  idle  ward  whidi 
slippeth  from  him,  and  wherein,  amoi^  other  €i- 
Rer.zzi.8.£giiders,  assuredlv  liars  will  be  condemned  to  the 
bummg  lake ;  he  that  m  a  gieat  sacrament  (once 
most  solemnly  taken,  and  frequently  renewed)  hath 
engaged  and  sworn,  together  with  all  other  divine 
commandments,  to  observe  those  which  most  ex- 
pressly do  charge  him  to  be  exactly  just,  £idthful,  and. 
Teracious  in  all  his  words  and  deeds ;  who  therefinre 
coLHi.9.  should  be  ready  to  say  with  David,  I  have  ewam^ 
I  piJiii'.and  am  stea^€udy  purposed  to  keep  thy  rijgiteoum 
^^^'^  judgments;  to  him  ^every  word  hath  the  force  of  an 
oath ;  every  lie,  every  breach  of  promise,  every  vio^ 
lation  of  fiiith  doth  involve  perjury:  finr  him  to 
swear,  is  false  heraldry,  an  impertinent  aocumuIatioB 
of  one  oath  upon  another  \  he  of  all  men  should  d» 
dain  to  aUow  that  his  words  are  not  perfectly  credi- 
ble, that  his  int)mise  is  not  secure,  without  beii^  as- 
sured by  on  oath. 

IX.  Indeed  the  practice  of  swearing  greatly  dis- 
parageth  him  that  useth  it,  and  derogateth  from 
his  credit  upon  divers  accounts. 

It  signifieth,  (if  it  signifieth  any  thing,)  that  he 
doth  not  confide  in  his  own  reputation,  and  judgeth 
his  own  bare  word  not  to  deserve  credit :  for  why,  if 
he  taketh  his  word  to  be  good,  doth  he  back  it  with 
asseverations  ?  why,  if  he  deemeth  his  own  honesty 
to  bear  proof,  doth  he  cite  Heaven  to  warrant  it  ? 
//  is,  saith  St.  Basil,  a  very  Jbul  and  silly  thing 

°  Omnis  sermo  fide! is  pro  jure) urando  est.     Hier,  m  Mati.  v. 
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for  m  man  to  accuse  kimeelfae  unworthy  qfheUef^  SERM. 
and  to  proffer  an  oath  far  security^.  ^^' 

By  80  doing  a  man  doth  authorize  others  to  dis- 

trast  him  :   for  it  can  be  no  wrong  to  distrust  him, 

irho  doth  not  pretend  to  be  a  crediUe  perscm,  or  that 

his  sajring  alone  may  safely  be  taken ;  who^  by  sus- 

pecTting  that  others  are  not  satisfied  with  his  simple 

assertion,  implieth  a  reason  known  to  himself  for 

it. 

It  rendereth  whatever  he  saith  to  be  in  reason 

auspicious,  as  discovering  him  void  of  conscience  and 

discreilon :  for  he  that  flatly  against  the  rules  of  duty 

and  reason  will  swear  vainly,  what  can  engage  him 

to  speak  truly  4?  He  that  is  so  loose  in  so  dear  and 

so  coDsiderahle  a  point  of  obedience  to  God,  how  can 

he  be  supposed  staunch  in  r^ard  to  any  other  ?   It 

beings  as  Aristotle  hath  it,  the  part  of  the  same  men 

to  do  iU  thingSf  and  not  to  regard  forswearing^. 

It  win  at  least  constrain  any  man  to  suspect  all  his 

discourse  of  vanity  and  unadvisedness,   seeing  he 

plainly  hath  no  care  to  bridle  his  tongue  firom  so 

gross  an  offence. 

It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  any  man  of  honour  or 
honesty  should  not  scorn,  by  such  a  practice,  to  shake 
his  own  credit,  or  to  detract  from  the  validity  of  his 
word ;  which  should  stand  firm  on  itself,  and  not  want 
any  attestation  to  support  it.  It  is  a  privilege  of  ho- 
nourable persons,  that  they  are  excused  from  swear- 
ing, and  that  their  verhum  honoris  passeth  in  lieu  of 

Kcu  T^y  TwtfKw  &r^£ktM»  h[up€p€0'$€u»     Bas.  in  Ptol.  xi?. 
xoiVrdK.    Arist.  Rhet.  ad  Alex.  cap.  xviii. 
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SERM.  an  oath:  is  it  not  then  strange,  that,  when  others. 
^^'    dispense  with  them,  they  should  not  dispense  with 


themselves ;  but  Toluntarily  d^rade  themselves,  and 
with  sin  forfeit  so  nohle  a  privilege  ? 

X.  To  excuse  these  faults,  the  swearer  will  be 
forced  to  confess,  that  his  oaths  are  no  more  than 
waste  and  insignificant  words;  deprecating  being 
taken  for  serious,  or  to  be  understood  that  he  mean- 
eth  any  thing  by  them ;  but  only  that  he  useth  them 
Hieroci.    as  cxpIetive  phrases,  vpo^  oworXi^pft^iv  tJjw^  to  plumj^ 
his  speech,  and  fill  up  sentences.    But  such  pleas  do 
no  more  than  suggest  other  faults  of  swearing,  anA 
good  arguments  against  it;  its  impertinence,  its 
abuse  of  speech,  its  disgracing  the  practiser  of  it  in 
point  of  judgment  and  capacity.     For  so  it  is,  oaths 
as  they  commonly  pass  are  mere  excrescences  of 
speech,  which  do  nothing  but  encumber  and  deform 
it ;  they  so  embellish  discourse,  as  a  wen  or  a  scab 
do  beautify  a  face,  as  a  patch  or  a  spot  do  adorn  a 
garment. 

To  what  purpose,  I  pray,  is  Grod's  name  hooked 
and  haled  into  our  idle  talk?  why  should  we  so 
often  mention  him,  when  we  do  not  mean  any  thing 
about  him  ?  would  it  not,  into  every  sentence  to 
foist  a  dog  or  a  horse,  (to  intrude  Turkish,  or  any 
barbarous  gibberish,)  be  alt<^ther  as  proper  and 
pertinent  ? 

What  do  these  superfluities  signify,  but  that  the 
venter  of  them  doth  little  skill  the  use  of  speech,  or 
the  rule  of  conversation,  but  meaneth  to  sputter  and 
prate  any  thing  without  judgment  or  wit ;  that  his 
invention  is  very  barren,  his  fancy  beggarly,  craving 
the  aid  of  any  stuff  to  relieve  it  ?  One  would  think 
a  man  of  sense  should  grutch  to  lend  his  ear,  or  in- 
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-cline  his  atteiition  to  such  motley,  ragged  discourse ;  SERM. 
that  without  nauseating  he  scarce  should  endure  to    ^^' 
observe  men  lavishing  time,  and  squandering  their 
breath  so  frivolously.    It  is  an  affront  to  good  com- 
pany to  pester  it  with  such  talk.  * 

XI.  But  further,  upon  higher  accounts  this  is  a 
very  uncivil  and  unmannerly  practice. 

Some  vain  persons  take  it  for  a  genteel  and  grace- 
ful thing,  a  special  accomplishment,  a  mark  of  fine 
breeding,  a  point  of  high  gaUantry :  for  who,  for- 
aooth,  is  the  brave  spark,  the  complete  gentleman, 
the  man  of  conversation  and  address,  but  he  that 
liath  the  skill  and  confidence  (O  heavens  f  how  mean 
a  skill !  how  mad  a  confidence !)  to  lard  every  sen- 
tence with  an  oath  or  a  curse  ;  making  b(dd  at  every 
turn  to  salute  his  Maker,  or  to  summon  him  in  attes- 
tation of  his  tattle ;  not  to  say,  calling  and  challeng- 
ing the  Almighty  to  damn  and  destroy  him  ?  Such 
a  conceit,  I  say,  too  many  have  of  swearing,  because 
a  custom  thereof,  together  with  divers  other  fond  and 
base  qualities,  hath  prevailed  among  some  people, 
bearing  the  name  and  garb  of  gentlemen. 

But  in  truth  there  is  no  practice  more  crossing  the 
genuine  nature  of  genteelness,  or  misbecoming  per- 
sons well  bom  and  well  bred  ;  who  should  excel  the 
rude  vulgar  in  goodness,  in  courtesy,  in  nobleness  of 
heart,  in  unwillingness  to  offend,  and  readiness  to 
oWge  those  with  whom  they  converse ;  in  steady 
composedness  of  mind  and  manners,  in  disdain- 
ing to  say  or  do  any  unworthy,  any  unhandsome 
things. 

For  this  practice  is  not  only  a  gross  rudeness  to* 
ward  the  main  body  of  men,  who  justly  reverence 
the  name  of  God,  and  detest  such  an  abuse  thereof; 

F  f  4 
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SERM.  not  only»  further,  an  insoJ^it  defiance  of  the  oodk 
^^'  nion  profession,  the  religion,  the  law  of  our  country, 
which  disalloweth  and  condenmeth  it ;  but  it  is  very 
odious  and  offensive  to  any  particular  society,  er 
company,  at  least  wherein  there  is  any  sober  person, 
any  who  retaineth  a  sense  of  goodness,  or  is  anywise 
concerned  for  God's  honour :  for  to  any  sudi  pwsoD 
no  language  can  be  more  disgustful ;  nothing  can 
more  grate  his  ears,  or  fret  his  heart,  than  to  heir 
the  sovereign  object  of  his  love  and  esteem  so  nock- 
ed and  slighted ;  to  see  the  law  of  his  Prince  so  dis- 
loyally infringed,  so  contemptuously  tramfded  on; 
to  find  his  best  Friend  and  Benefactor  so  out- 
rageously abused.  To  give  him  the  lie  were  a  ohd- 
pliment,  to  spit  in  his  fiice  were  an  obligation,  in 
comparison  to  this  usage. 

Wherefore  it  is  a  wonder,  that  any  person  of  rank, 
any  that  hath  in  him  a  spark  of  ingenuity,  or  doth  at 
all  pretend  to  good  manners,  should  find  in  his  heart 
or  deign  to  comply  with  so  scurvy  a  fashion ;  a  fa- 
shion much  more  befitting  the  scum  of  the  pe<^Ie, 
than  the  flower  of  the  gentry ;  yea  rather  mudi  be- 
low any  man  endued  with  a  scrap  of  reason,  or  a 
grain  of  goodness.  Would  we  bethink  ourselves, 
modest,  sober,  and  pertinent  discourse  would  appear 
&r  more  generous  and  masculine,  than  such  mad 
hectcning  the  Almighty,  such  boisterous  insultii^ 
over  the  received  laws  and  general  notions  of  man- 
kind, such  ruffianly  swaggering  against  sobriety  and 
goodness.  If  gentlemen  would  regard  the  virtues  of 
their  ancestors,  the  founders  of  their  quality ;  that 
gallant  courage,  that  solid  wisdom,  that  noble  cour- 
tesy, which  advanced  their  families,  and  severed  them 
from  the  vulgar;  this  degenerate  wantonness  and 
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mdidiiess  of  language  would  return  to  the  dung-  SERM. 
hill,  or  rather,  which  God  grant,  he  quite  banished    ^^' 
firtun  the  world ;  the  vulgar  following  their  exam- 
ine. 

XII.  Further,  the  words  of  our  lord,  when  he 
fcrfaad  this  practice,  do  suggest  another  consideration 
against  it»  deduciUe  from  the  causes  and  sources  of 
it ;  from  whence  it  cometh,  that  men  are  so  inclined 
or  addicted  thereto;  Let^  saith  he,  ycur  communuUMix.y.zi. 
tatiUm  hej  Yea,  yea ;  Nay^  nay  :Jbr  whatsoever  is 
mare  than  these  cometh  qfevU.  The  roots  of  it  he 
assureth  us  are  evil,  and  therefore  the  fruit  cannot  be 
good :  it  is  no  grape  which  groweth  from  thorns,  or 
fig  from  thistles.  Consult  experience,  and  observe 
whence  it  doth  proceed. 

Sometimes  it  ariseth  from  exorbitant  heats  of 
spirit,  or  transports  of  unbridled  passion.  When  a 
man  is  keenly  peevish,  or  fiercely  angry,  or  eagerly 
contentious,  then  he  blustereth,  and  dischargeth  his 
choler  in  most  tragical  strains ;  then  he  would  fright 
the  objects  of  his  displeasure  by  the  most  violent  ex- 
pressions thereof.  This  is  sometime  allied  in  ex- 
cuse of  rash  swearing ;  I  woe  provoked,  the  swearer 
will  say,  /  was  in  passion :  but  it  is  strange,  that  a 
bad  cause  should  justify  a  bad  effect ;  that  one  crime 
should  warrant  another;  that  what  would  spoil  a 
good  action  should  excuse  a  bad  one. 

Sometimes  it  proceedeth  from  arrogant  conceit, 
and  a  tyrannical  humour ;  when  a  man  fondly  ad- 
mireth  his  own  opinion,  and  affecting  to  impose  it 
on  others,  is  thence  moved  to  thwack  it  on  with 
Ixatf  asseverations. 

Smnetimes  it  issueth  from  wantonness  and  levity  '^"^f** 
of  mind,  d]qx>smg  a  man  to  sport  with  any  thing. 
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soever* 

Sometimes  its  rise  is  from  stupid  iuadvertenqr,  or 
heady  precipitancy ;  when  the  man  doth  not  heed 
what  he  saith,  or  consider  the  nature  and  conse- 
quence of  his  words,  but  snatcheth  any  expressioQ 
which  cometh  next,  or  which  his  roving  &ncy  dotk 
p*.  xnix.  oflfer  •   for  want  of  that  caution  of  the  Psalmist  / 

1.  cxli.  3-  ,  .  , 

.  .       said,  I  wiU  take  heed  to  my  ways,  that  I  sin  not   \ 


with  my  tongue :  I  will  keep  my  mouth 
bridle  J  while  the  wicked  is  before  me. 

Sometimes  (alas !  how  often  in  this  miserable  age !) 
it  doth  spring  from  profane  boldness ;  when  men  de- 
sign to  put  affronts  on  religion,  and  to  display  their 
scorn  and  spite  against  conscience ;  affecting  the  re- 
putation of  stout  blades,  of  gallant  hectors,  of  reso- 
lute giants,  who  dare  do  any  thing,  who  are  not 
afraid  to  defy  Heaven,  and  brave  God  Almighty  hinh 
self. 
(P».  xxTi.  Sometimes  it  is  derived  from  apish  imitation,  or  a 
humour  to  comply  with  a  fashion  current  among 
vain  and  dissolute  persons. 

It  always  doth  come  from  a  great  defect  of  con- 
science, of  reverence  to  God,  of  love  to  goodness,  of 
discretion  and  sober  regard  to  the  welfare  of  a  man's 
soul. 

From  such  evidently  vicious  and  unworthy  sources 
it  proceedeth,  and  therefore  must  needs  be  very  cul- 
Matt  Tit.   pable.  No  good,  no  wise  man  can  like  actions  drawn 
from  such  principles.     Further, 

XIII.  This  offence  may  be  particularly  aggravated 
by  considering,  that  it  hath  no  strong  temptation  al- 
luring to  it;  that  it  jrieldeth  no  sensible  advantage; 
that  it  most  easily  may  be  avoided  or  corrected. 
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Every  mn^  saith  St.  Chrysostom,  hath  not  the  SERM: 
tme  punishment;  but  those  things  which  nuifj  ^^' 
jsily  he  rejbrmed  do  bring  on  us  greater  punish^ 
\ent  *:  and  what  can  be  more  easy  than  to  reform 
lis  fault  ?  Tell  me,  saith  he,  what  difficulty ^  what 
veat^  what  art^  what  ha%ard,  what  more  doth  it 
^quirCy  beside  a  little  care  \  to  abstain  wholly  from 
?  It  is  but  willing,  or  resolving  on  it^  and  it  is  in- 
antly  done :  for  there  is  not  any  natural  inclination 
isposing  to  it,  any  strong  appetite  to  detain  us 
ader  its  power. 

It  gratifieth  no  sense,  it  yieldeth  no  profit^  it  pro- 
ireth  no  honour ;  for  the  sound  of  it  is  not  very 
elodious,  and  no  man  surely  did  ever  get  an  estate 
r  it,  or  was  preferred  to  dignity  for  it.  It  rather 
»  any  good  ear  maketh  a  horrid  and  jarring  nmse ; 
rather  with  the  best  part  of  the  world  produceth 
spleasure,  damage,  and  disgrace.  What  therefore 
side  monstrous  vanity,  and  unaccountable  per- 
^rseness,  should  hold  men  so  devoted  thereto  ? 
Surely  of  all  dealers  in  sin  the  swearer  is  palpably 
e  silliest,  and  maketh  the  worst  bargains  for  him- 
If ;  for  he  sinneth  gratis,  and,  like  those  in  the 
rophet,  seUeth  his  soul  for  nothing.  An  epicure  isa.  lu.  3* 
ith  some  reason  to  allege,  an  extortioner  is  a  man 
wisdom,  and  acteth  prudently  in  comparison  to 
m ;  for  they  enjoy  some  pleasure,  or  acquire  some 
in  here,  in  lieu  of  their  salvation  hereafter :  but 
is  fondling  offendeth  Heaven,  and  abandoneth  hap- 
less, he  knoweth  not  why  or  for  what.     He  hath 

'  Ov  yitp  ^  vav  dfAafryiyua,  ti}»  aMfif  <f>tp€i  xiketaip'  ScXKk  t^  t^Korif* 
'a  lAttfy^a  vjfuv  hstirfti  Ty^y  riiAMploof,     Chrys.  *Ay8p.  »'.  p.  S3'' 
'  E%rc  fMi  vo/oy^ireX/av,  &C.    Chrvs.  *Ai^.  i^.  p.  594.  /.  p.  499. 
p.  489. 
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SERM.  not  80  much  as  the  aMnmon  idea  of  human  infirmity 
^^*    to  excuse  him ;  he  can  hardly  say  that  he  was  tempted 
thereto  by  any  bait  ^ 

A  fiEintastic  humour  possesseth  him  of  spumii^  it 
piety  and  sobarness ;  he  inconsiderately  followeth  a 
herd  of  wild  fops ;  he  affecteth  to  play  the  ^le. 
What  more  than  this  can  he  say  for  hims^? 

XIV.  Finally,  let  us  consider,  that  as  we  ouradve^ 
with  all  our  members  and  powers,  were  cdiiefly  de- 
signed and  framed  to  glorify  our  Maker ;  (the  whidi 
to  do  is  indeed  the  greatest  perfection  and  noUest 
privilege  of  our  nature ;)  so  our  tongue  and  spealdif 
faculty  were  given  to  us  to  declare  our  admiratioD 
and  reverence  of  him,  to  exhibit  our  due  love  and 
gratitude  toward  him,  to  profess  our  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  him,  to  celebrate  his  praises,  to  avow  his 
benefits,  to  address  our  supplications  to  him,  to  main- 
tain all  kinds  of  devotional  intercourse  with  him,  to 
propagate  our  knowledge,  fear,  love,  and  obedience 
to  him,  in  all  such  ways  to  promote  his  honour  and 
service.  This  is  the  most  proper,  worthy,  and  due 
use  of  our  tongue,  for  which  it  was  created,  to  which 
it  is  dedicated,  from  whence  it  becometh,  as  it  is  so 
Pk.  iTi.  9.  often  styled,  our  giart/9  and  the  best  member  that 
iTU.'8!cTiu.we  have;  that  whereby  we  excel  all  creatures  here 
'*  below,  and  whereby  we  are  no  less  discriminated 

from  them  than  by  our  reason ;  'that  whereby  we 
consort  with  the  blessed  angels  above  in  the 


paSpop  KaTOfghrrei  ti}^  iffafrla^,    Cbrys.  'Aydp.  i\  p.   531.     O^  7^ 

'  Hoc  enim  uno  pFaestamus  vel  maziroe  fens,  quod  coUoquimur 
inter  no8»  et  quod  exprimere  dicendo  sensa  possumus.  Ck.  de 
Orai.  i. 
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tteranoe  of  praifle,  and  oommiinicatioii  of  SEBJL 
»  our  Creator.    Wherefore  aDPiTJDir  this  to    ^' 
pkHM  disoourse,  with  this  to  proAme  Ood^s 
name,  with  this  to  violate  his  holy  commands, 
is  to  unhallow  his  sacred  ordinance,  with  this 

dishonoor  and  indignity  to  him,  is  a  moat 
»1  abuse,  an  horrid  ii^pratitode  toward  him. 

that  indeed  wherebj  we  render  this  noUe 
AcapaUe  of  any  good  use.     For  how  (as  the^g/^ 
It  fifither  doth  c^en  urge)  can  we  pray  tocbryi.' 
r  mercies,  or  praise  God  for  his  benefits,  or  55?V.  pf ' 
'  confess  our  sins,  or  cheerfully  partake  of  the  ^  ' 
ysteries,  with  a  mouth  defiled  by  imfHOus 
dth  a  heart  guilty  of  so  heinous  disobedience  ? 
wise,  whereas  a  secondary,  Tery  worthy  use 
speech  is,  to  promote  the  good  of  our  neigh- 
ad  especially  to  edify  him  in  piety,  according 

wholesome  precept  of  the  apostle.  Let  no  Epb.  it.  29. 
f  communication  proceed  out  qf  your  mouthy 
t  which  is  good  to  the  use  <tf  edifying^  that 
minister  grace  unto  the  hearers ;  the  prac- 
swearing  is  an  abuse  very  contrary  to  that 
irpose,  serving  to  corrupt  our  neighbour,  and 
1  into  him  a  contempt  of  religion ;  or,  how- 
rievously  to  scandalize  him. 
I  shall  add  but  two  words  more.     One  is, 
I  would  seriously  consider,  that  our  blessed 
%  who  loved  us  so  dearly,  who  did  and  suf- 
)  much  for  us,  who  redeemed  us  by  his  Uood, 
id  unto  us.  If  ye  love  me^  keep  my  coiMmaiu^- Joh.xiT.15. 
he  thus  positively  hath  enjoined,  JBut  I  sayM9.n.r.s4. 
oUy  Swear  not  at  all :  and  how  then  can  we 
our  heart  directly  to  thwart  his  word  ? 
other  b,  that  we  would  lay  to  heart  the  rea- 
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SEftUL  gon  whereby  St.  James  doth  enfofce  the  pmnt,  and 
^^"    the  sting  in  the  close  of  our  text,  wherewith  I  con- 
clude ;  JSut  above  all  things^  mp  hretkren,  swear 
not,  neither  by  heaven,  neither  by  the  earth,  neither 
by  any  other  oath :  but  let  your  yea  he  yea,  and 
•^MmfH  your  nay  nay,  lest  ye JaU into  condemnation,  or,  Hut 
^  yeJaUunder  damnation.    From  the  whidb  infinite 

mischief,  and  from  all  sin  that  may  cause  it,  God  m 
mercy  deliyer  us  through  our  blessed  Redeemer 
Jesus,  to  whom  for  ever  be  all  glory  and  praise. 


SERMON  XVI. 


OF  EVIL-SPEAKING  IN  GENERAL. 


r»f  «vr«iv« 


Titus  iii.  2. 
— To  speak  evil  of  no  man. 

LHESE  words  do  imply  a  double  duty;  one  in-  SERM. 
umbent  on  teachers,  another  on  the  people  who  are    ^^' 
}  be  instructed  by  them. 

The  teacher's  duty  appeareth  from  reflecting  on 
le  words  of  the  context,  which  govern  these,  and 
lake  them  up  an  entire  sentence ;  Put  them  in  ^rw^f^m- 
ind,  or,  rub  up  their  memory  to  do  thus.  It  is  St- 
aul's  injunction  to  Titus,  a  bishop  and  pastor  of  the 
lurch,  that  he  should  admonish  the  people  com- 
itted  to  his  care  and  instruction,  as  of  other  great 
uties,  (of  yielding  obedience  to  magistrates,  of  he- 
aving themselves  peaceably,  of  practising  meekness 
nd  equity  toward  all  men,  of  being  readily  disposed 
)  every  good  workj)  so  particularly  of  this,  /i^^Seva 
Xa(r4y^lJL€Tv,  to  reviie,  or  speak  evil  of  no  man. 

Whence  it  is  apparent,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
rincipal  duties  that  preachers  are  obliged  to  mind 
eople  of,  and  to  press  upon  them.  And  if  this 
^ere  needful  then,  when  charity,  kindled  by  such 
istructions  and  examples,  was  so  lively ;  when 
)hristians,  by  their  sufferings,  were  so  inured  to 
leekness  and  patience ;  even  every  one,  for  the 
lonour  of  his  religion,  and  the  safety  of  his  person. 
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SERM.  was  concerned  in  all  respects  to  demean  himself  in- 
^^'  nocently  and  inoffensively;  then  is  it  now  espe- 
cially requisite,  when  (such  engagements  and  re. 
straints  being  taken  off,  love  being  cooled,  persecu- 
tion being  extinct,  the  tongue  being  set  loose  from 
all  extraordinary  curbs)  the  transgression  of  this 
duty  is  grown  so  prevalent  and  ri^,  that  evil-speak- 
ing is  almost  as  common  as  speaking,  ordinary  con- 
versation extremely  abounding  therewith,  that  min- 
isters should  discharge  their  office  in  dehorting  and 
dissuading  from  it. 

Well  indeed  it  were,  if  by  their  example  of  usiig 
mild  and  moderate  dKcourse,  of  abstaining  fi^om  vi- 
rulent invectives,  ta^mtings,  and  scoflhigs,  good  fir 
little  but  to  inflame  anger,  and  infuse  ilUwill,  thqr 
would  lead  men  to  good  practice  of  this  sort :  for  no 
examples  can  be  so  wholesome,  or  so  mischievooi  to 
this  purpose,  as  those  which  come  down  from  the 
pulpit,  the  (dace  of  edification,  backed  with  special 
authority  and  advantage. 

However,  it  is  to  preachers  a  ground  of  aasoranoe, 
and  matter  of  satisfaction,  that  in  pressing  this  duty 
they  shall  perform  their  duty  :  their  text  being  not 
so  much  of  their  own  choosing,  as  given  them  by  St 
Paul ;  they  can  surely  scarce  find  a  better  to  discoune 
upon  :  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  small  moment  of  use, 
which  this  great  master  and  guide  so  expressly  di- 
recteth  us  to  insist  upon.  And  to  the  observance  of 
his  precept,  so  far  as  concemeth  me,  I  shall  imme- 
diately apply  myself. 

It  is  then  the  duty  of  all  Christian  people,  (to  be 
taught,  and  pressed  on  them,)  not  to  reproach^  or  I 
speak  evil  of  any  man.     The  which  duty,  for  your  ' 
instruction,  I  shall  first  endeavour  somewhat  to  ex- 
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I    {dain,  declaring  its  import  and  extent;   then,  for  SERM. 
your  further  edification,  I  shall  inculcate  it,  pro- 
posing  several  inducements  persuasive  to  the  observ- 
ance of  it. 

I.  For  explication,  we  may  first  consider  the  ob- 
ject oC  it,  910  man ;  then  the  act  itself,  which  is  pro- 
hibited, to  blaspheme^  that  is,  to  reproach,  to  revile, 
or,  as  we  have  it  rendered,  to  speak  evil. 

^ATo  man.  St.  Paul  questionless  did  especially 
mean  hereby  to  hinder  the  Christians  at  that  time 
from  reproaching  the  Jews  and  the  pagans  among 
whom  they  lived,  men  in  their  lives  very  wicked 
and  corrupt,  men  in  opinion  extremely  dissenting 
from  them,  men  who  greatly  did  hate,  and  cruelly 
did  persecute  them ;  of  whom  therefore  they  had 
mighty  provocations  and  temptations  to  speak  ill ; 
their  judgment  of  the  persons,  and  their  resentment 
of  injuries,  making  it  difficult  to  abstain  from  doing 
so.  Whence  by  a  manifest  analogy  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  object  of  the  duty  is  very  large,  indeed  uni- 
versal and  unlimited :  that  we  must  forbear  reproach 
not  only  against  pious  and  virtuous  persons,  against 
persons  of  our  own  judgment  or  party,  against  those 
who  never  did  harm  or  offend  us,  against  our  rela- 
tions, our  friends,  our  benefactors ;  in  respect  of 
whom  there  is  no  ground  or  temptation  of  ill-speak- 
ing ;  but  even  against  the  most  unworthy  and  wick- 
ed persons,  against  those  who  most  discoast  in  opin- 
ion and  practice  from  us,  against  those  who  never 
did  oblige  us,  yea  those  who  have  most  disobliged  us, 
even  against  our  most  bitter  and  spiteful  enemies. 
There  is  no  acception  or  excuse  to  be  admitted 
from  the  quality,  state,  relation,  or  demeanour  of 
men;  the  duty  (according  to  the  proper  sense,  or 
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SERM.  due  qualifications  and  limits  of  the  act)  doth  extend 
^^^'    to  all  men  :  for,  Speak  evil  of  no  man. 

As  for  the  act,  it  may  be  inquired  what  the  word 
pXaa-<l>vjfjL€Ty,  to  blaspheme,  doth   import.     I  answer, 
that  it  is  to  vent  words  concerning  any  person  which 
do  signify  in  us  ill  opinion,  or  contempt,  anger,  ha- 
tred, enmity  conceived  in   our  minds  toward  him; 
which  are  apt  in  him  to  kindle  wrath,  and  breed  ill 
blood  toward  us ;  which  tend  to  beget  in  others  that 
hear  ill  conceit,  or  ill-will  toward  him ;  which  are 
much   destructive  of  his  reputation,  prejudicial  to 
his  interests,  productive  of  damage  or  mischief  to 
him.     It  is  otherwise  in  scripture  termed  Ao/SopeBv 
L11kezi.45.to  rail  or  revile,   (to  use  bitter  and   ignominious 
Jiide'9.*     language ;)  v/Spi^eiVf  to  speak  contumeliousbf ;  if^a 
R"^*^\"*i8Aa«r<^/xov  Kflaiv,  to  bring  railing  ai:cu^ationf  (or 
itkerias  r^proachful  censure ;)  KaraXaXuv,  to  use  obloquy,  m 
(2  Sam.     obtrectation  ;  KarapaaBou,  to  curse,  that  is,  to  speak 
words  importing  that  we  do  wish  ill  to  a  person. 

Such  is  the  language  we  are  prohibited  to  use. 
To  which  purpose  we  may  observe,  that  whereas  in 
our  conversation  and  commerce  with  men,  there  do 
frequently  occur  occasions  to  speak  of  men,  and  to 
men,  words  apparently  disadvantageous  to  them,  ex- 
pressing our  dissent  in  opinion  from  them,  or  a  dis- 
like in  us  of  their  proceedings,  we  may  do  this  in 
different  ways  and  terms ;  some  of  them  gentle  and 
oderate,  signifying  no  ill  mind  or  disaffection  to- 
ard  them ;  others  harsh  and  sharp,  arguing  height 
of  disdain,  disgust,  or  despite,  whereby  we  bid  them 
defiance,  and  shew  that  we  mean  to  exasperate  them. 
Thus,  telling  a  man  that  we  differ  in  judgment  from 
him,  or  conceive  him  not  to  be  in  the  right,  and 
calling  him  a  liar,  a  deceiver,  a  fool ;  saying  that  he 
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ddeth  amiss,  taketh  a  wrong  course,  transgresseth  the  SERM. 
rule,  and  calling  him  dishonest,  unjust,  wicked ;  (to 
omit  more  odious  and  provoking  names,  unbecoming 
this  place,  and  not  deserving  our  notice ;)  are  seve* 
ral  ways  of  expressing  the  same  things :   whereof 
the  latter,  in  relating  passages  concerning  our  neigh- 
bour, or  in  debating  cases  with  him,  is  prohibited  \ 
for  thus  the  words  reproaching^  reviling^  railing,  {Acts  xiB. 
cursing,  and  the  like,  do  signify ;  and  thus  our  Lord  ^'  ^*  ^' 
himself  doth  explain  them,  in  his  divine  sermon, 
wherein  he  doth  enact  this  law;   Whosoever,  saithMatty.32. 
he,  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  (that  is,  vain 
man,  or  liar,)  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council : 
but  whosoever  shall  say.  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in 
danger  of  hell  f  re;  that  is,  he  rendereth  himself 
fiable  to  a  strict  account,  and  to  severe  condemnation 
befive  God,  who  useth  contemptuous  and  contume- 
lious expressions  toward  his  neighbour,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  malignity  of  such  expressions. 

The  reason  of  things  also  doth  help  to  explain 

those  words,  and  to  shew  why  they  are  prohibited : 

because  those  harsh  terms  are  needless ;  mild  words 

serving  as  well  to  express  the  same  things :  because 

they  are  commonly  unjust,  loading  men  with  greater 

delect  or  blame  than  they  can  be  proved  to  deserve, 

or  their  actions  do  import :    (for  every   man    that 

speaketh  falsehood  is  not  therefore  a  liar,  every  man 

that  erreth  is  not  thence  a  fool,  every  man  that  doeth  «^ 

amiss  is  not  consequently  dishonest  or  wicked ;  the 

secret  intentions  and  the  habitual  dispositions  of  men 

not  being  always  to  be  collected  from  their  outward 

actions :)  because  they  are  uncharitable,  signifying 

that  we  entertain  the  worst  opinions  of  men,  and 

make  the  worst  construction  of  their  doings,  and  are 
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SERM.  disposed  to  shew  them  no  favour  or  kindness :  be- 
^^'    cause  also  they  produce  mischievous  effects,  such  as 
spring  from  the  worst  passions  raised  by  them. 

This  in  gross  is  the  meaning  of  the  precept.  But 
since  there  are  some  other  precepts  seeming  to  clash 
with  this ;  since  there  are  cases  wherein  we  are  al- 
lowed to  use  the  harsher  sort  of  terms,  there  are 
great  examples  in  appearance  thwarting  this  rule; 
therefore  it  may  be  requisite  for  determining  the 
limits  of  our  duty,  and  distinguishing  it  from  trans- 
gression, that  such  exceptions  or  restrictions  should 
be  somewhat  declared. 

1.  First  then,  we  may  observe,  that  it  may  be  al- 
lowable to  persons  anywise  concerned  in  the  prose- 
cution or  administration  of  justice,  to  speak  words 
which  in  private  intercourse  would  be  reproacfaftd. 
A  witness  may  impeach  of  crimes  hurtful  to  justice 
or  public  tranquillity ;  a  judge  may  challenge,  msf 
rebuke,  may  condemn  an  offender  in  proper  terms, 
(or  forms  of  speech  prescribed  by  law,)  although  most 
disgraceful  and  distasteful  to  the  guilty :  for  it  be- 
longeth  to  the  majesty  of  public  justice  to  be  bold, 
blunt,  severe;  little  regarding  the  concerns  or  pas- 
sions of  particular  persons,  in  comparison  to  the 
public  welfare. 

A  testimony  therefore  or  sentence  against  a  cri- 
minal, which  materially  is  a  reproach,  and  moraUy 
would  be  such  in  a  private  mouth,  is  not  yet  formally 
so  according  to  the  intent  of  this  rule.  For  prac- 
tices of  this  kind,  which  serve  the  exigencies  of 
Justice,  are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  proceeding  from 
anger,  hatred,  revenge,  any  bad  passion  or  humour ; 
but  in  way  of  needful  discipline  for  God's  service, 
and  common  benefit  of  men.     It  is  not  indeed  so 
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nuch  the  minister  of  justice,  as  God  himself,  our  ab-  SERM. 
solute  lord,  as  the  sovereign,  God's  representative,    ^^' 
acting  in  the  public  behalf,  as  the  commonwealth 
itself,  who  by  his  mouth  do  rebuke  the  obnoxious 
person. 

2.  God*s  ministers  in  religious  affairs,  to  whom  the 
care  of  men's  instruction  and  edification  is  committed, 
are  enabled  to  inveigh  against  sin  and  vice,  whoever 
consequentially  may  be  touched  thereby ;  yea  some- 
times it  is  their  duty,  with  severity  and  sharpness  to 
reprove  particular  persons,  not  only  privately,  but 
publicly,  in  order  to  their  correction,  and  edification 
of  others. 

Thus  St.  Paul  directeth  Timothy ;  Them  that  sin  iVim.yrM. 
(notoriously  and  scandalously  he  meaneth)  rebuke  aTun.  \y.  2. 
be/bre.all,  that  others  may  fear :   that  is  in  a  man- 
ner apt  to  make  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
hearers,  so  as  to  scare  them  from  like  offences.   And 
to  Titus  he  writes,  Rebuke  them  sharply^  that  theyTn.  i.  13. 
may  be  sound  in  the  faith.    And,  Cry  aloud,  spare  Im.  Mii.  i. 
noty  lift  up  thy  voice  Uke  a  trumpet^  and  shew  my 
people  their  transgressions,  and  the  house  of  Jacob 
their  sins,  saith  the  Lord  to  the  Prophet.     Such  are 
the  charges  and  commissions  laid  on  and  granted  to 
his  messengers. 

Thus  may  we  observe  that  God's  prophets  of  old,  y»^  ^^^^' 
St  John  the  Baptist,  our  Lord  himself,  the  holy  i.  9* 
apostles  did  in  terms  most  vehement  and  biting  re- 
prove the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  some  parti- 
cular persons  in  them.     The  prophets  are  full  of  de- 
clamations and  invectives  against  the  general  cor- 
ruption of  their  times,  and  against  the  particular 
manners  of  some  persons  in  them,     ^h  sinful  na-  '"»•  j-  4- 
iicny  a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed  of  eviU 
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SERM.  doers,  children  that  are  corrupters!    They  are  all 
■^^^'    adulterersy  an  assembly  of  treacherous  men ;  and 

they  bend  their  tongues  like  their  bow  for  Kes. 
i8R.  i.  23.  Thy  princes  are  rebellious^  and  companions  of 
Y,^if^^^^^ thieves ;  every  one  loveth  gifts,  andfoUowetk  after 
^'  *7-       rewards :   they  Judge  not  the  fatherless,  neither 

doth  the  cause  of  the  widow  come  before  them. 
Jcr.  y.  31-  The  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and  the  priests  rule 
Hop.  vi.^.  by  their  means.  As  troops  of  robbers  wait  for  (k 
a6.  '  mun,  so  the  company  of  priests  murder  in  the  way 
Zephaiili.^  consent,  and  commit  lewdness.    Such  is  their 

style  commonly.  St.  John  the  Baptist  calleth  the 
Man.  iii.  7*  Scribes  and  Pharisees  a  generation  of  vipers.    Our 

Saviour  speaketh  of  them  in  the  same  terms ;  calleth 
Mattxri.  4.  them  an  evil  and  adulterous  generation,  serpents^ 
KiifAj^.^  and  children  of  vipers ;  Hypocrites,  painted  ee- 
u/x^.a*.  pulchres,  obscure  graves,  ([xvrjfieia  SiviXa,)  blind 
Sik'eldi  I  glides,  fools  and  blind,  children  of  the  Devil.  St. 
xi.  44.  ...  Paul  likewise  calleth  the  schismatical  and  heretical 
24.17.  teBchevs,^  dogs,  false  apostles,  evil  and  deceitful 
*^^]\^\  workers,  men  of  corrupt  minds,  reprobates  and 
a  Cor.  xi.  abominable.  With  the  like  colours  do  St.  Peter,  St. 
*r!™"V5«rude,  and  other  the  apostles,  paint  them.     Which 

2Tim.  111.8.  '  MT  '     r 

Tit.  i.  16.  sort  of  speeches  are  to  be  supposed  to  proceed,  not 
Col.  i.  28.  from  private  passion  or  design,  but  out  of  holy  zeal 
for  God's  honour,  and  from  earnest  charity  toward 
men,  for  to  work  their  amendment  and  common 
edification.  They  were  uttered  also  by  special  wis- 
dom and  peculiar  order ;  from  God's  authority  and 
in  his  name : .  so  that  as  God  by  them  is  said  to 
preach,  to  entreat,  to  warn,  and  to  exhort ;  so  by 
them  also  he  may  be  said  to  reprehend  and  re- 
proach. 

S.  Even  private  persons  in  due  season,  with  dis« 
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cretion  and  temper,  may  reprove  others,  whom  they  b£RM. 
observe  to  commit  sin,  or  follow  bad  courses,  out  of    ^  ^' 
charitable  design,  and  with  hope  to  reclaim  them. 
This  was  an  office  of  charity  imposed  anciently  even 
upon  the  Jews ;   much  more  doth  it  lie  upon  Chris- 
tians, who  are  obliged  more  earnestly  to  tender  the 
spiritual  good  of  those  who  by  the  stricter  and  more 
holy  bands  of  brotherhood  are  allied  to  them.     TAou  Lev.xix.17. 
Bhalt  not  hate  thy  brother ;  thou  shalt  in  anywise 
rebuke  thy  neighbour^  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him^ 
was  a  precept  of  the  old  law :  and,  vovOiru^  arMcrov^,  1  Tbess.  ▼. 
to  admonish  the  disorderly^  is  an  evangelical  rule.  I  Tim.Ti.5. 
Such  persons  we  are  enjoined  to  shun  and  decline  :  J^°™*  *^*- 
but  first  we  must  endeavour  by  sober  advice  and  ad- Tit.  m.  10. 

,   .         ,  ,  .        aThess.iii. 

monition  to  reclaim  them ;  we  must  not  thus  reject  6. 
them  till  they  appear  contumacious  and  incorrigible,  17.  ' 
refusing  to  hear  us,  or  becoming  deaf  to  reproof.  This, 
although  it  necessarily  doth  include  setting  out  their 
Faults,  and  charging  blame  on  them,  (answerable  to 
their  offences,)  is  not  the  culpable  reproach  here 
meant,  it  being  needful  toward  a  wholesome  effect, 
and  proceeding  from  charitable  intention. 

4.  Some  vehemency  (some  smartness  and  sharp- 
Qess)  of  speech  may  sometimes  be  used  in  defence 
>f  truth,  and  impugning  errors  of  bad  consequence  ; 
specially  when  it  concerneth  the  interests  of  truth, 
;hat  the  reputation  and  authority  of  its  adversaries 
ihould  somewhat  be  abased  or  abated.  If  by  a  par- 
ial  opinion  or  reverence  toward  them,  however  be- 
^tten  in  the  minds  of  men,  they  strive  to  overbear 
\T  discountenance  a  good  cause,  their  faults,  so  far  as 
ruth  permitteth  and  need  requireth,  may  be  de- 
ected  and  displayed.  For  this  cause  particularly 
nay  we  presume  our  Lord  (otherwise  so  meek  in 
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S£RM.  his  temper,  and  mild  in  his  carriage  toward  all  men) 

^^^'    did  characterize  the  Jewish  Scribes  in  such  termsy 

that  their  authority  (being  then  so  prevalent  with 

the  people)  might  not  prejudice  the  truth,  and  hinder 

the  efficacy  of  his  doctrine.     This  is  part  of  that  mh 

Jude  3.      yct!viXe<r6ai  ryj  viareh  that  duty  of  contending  earnestbf 
for  ihefaiihy  which  is  incumbent  on  us, 

5.  It  may  be  excusable  upon  particular  emei|peDt 
occasions,  with  some  heat  of  language  to  express 

Matt  zrii.  dislike  of  notorious  wickedness.  As  our  Lord  doth 
against  the  perverse  incredulity  and  stupidity  in  the 
Pharisees,  their  profane  misconstruction  of  his  words 
and  actions,  their  malicious  opposing  truth,  and  ob- 
structing his  endeavours  in  God's  service.     As  St. 

Activm.23.  Peter  did  to  Simon  Magus,  telling  him,  that  he  tew 
in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  in  the  bond  qf  iniquity. 

Acts  xiii.  8.  As  St.  Paul  to  Elymas  the  sorcerer,  when  he  with* 

*^'  stood  him,  and  desired  to  turn  away  the  deputif, 

Sergius^from  the  faith ;  O,  said  he,  stirred  with  a 
holy  zeal  and  indignation,  thou  full  of  all  subfiUy 
and  all  mischief  thou  child  of  the  Devil,  thou  enemy 
of  all  righteousness y  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert 
the  right  ways  of  the  Lord  f  The  same  spirit,  which 
enabled  him  to  inflict  a  sore  punishment  on  that 
wicked  wretch,  did  prompt  him  to  use  that  sharp 
language  toward  him  ;  unquestionably  deserved,  and 
seasonably  pronounced.  As  also,  when  the  high 
priest  commanded  him  illegally  and  unjustly  to  be 
misused,  that  speech  from  a  mind  justly  sensible  of 

Acu  xxiii.  such  Outrage  broke  forth,  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou 
whited  wall.  So,  when  St.  Peter  presumptuously 
would  have  dissuaded  our  Lord  from  compliance 
with  God's  will,  in  undergoing  those  crosses  which 
were  appointed  to  him  by  God's  decree,  our  Lord 
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calleth  him  Satan ;  — ^Tvay€,  Sorava,  Avaunt^  Satan^  SERM. 

XVI 

thou  art  an  qfflence  unto  me ;  Jhr  thou  savourest  not         ' 


the  things  that  he  of  God,  but  those  that  are  of  men.  Matt,  vn. 

These  sort  of  speeches,  issuing  from  just  and 
honest  indignation,  are  sometimes  excusable,  often- 
times commendable ;  especially  when  they  come 
from  persons  eminent  in  authority,  of  notable  integ- 
rity, endued  with  special  measures  of  divine  grace, 
of  wisdom,  of  goodness ;  such  as  cannot  be  suspected 
of  intemperate  anger,  of  ill-nature,  of  ill-will,  of  ill- 
design. 

In  such  cases  as  are  above  mentioned,  a  sort  of 
eviLspeaking  about  our  neighbour  may  be  allowable 
or  excusable.  But  for  fear  of  overdoing,  great  cau- 
tion and  temper  is  to  be  used ;  and  we  should  never 
apply  any  such  limitations  as  cloaks  to  palliate  un- 
just or  uncharitable  dealing.  Grenerally  it  is  more 
advisable  to  suppress  such  eruptions  of  passion,  than 
to  vent  it ;  for  seldom  passion  hath  not  inordinate 
motions  joined  with  it,  or  tendeth  to  good  ends. 
And  however  it  will  do  well  to  reflect  on  those  cases, 
and  to  remark  some  particulars  about  them. 

First,  we  may  observe,  that  in  all  these  cases  all 
possible  moderation,  equity,  and  candour  are  to  be 
used;  so  that  no  ill-speaking  be  practised  beyond 
what  is  needful  or  convenient.  Even  in  prosecution 
of  offences,  the  bounds  of  truth,  of  equity,  of  huma- 
nity and  clemency  are  not  to  be  transgressed.  A  judge 
must  not  lay  on  the  most  criminal  person  more  blame, 
or 'contumely,  than  the  case  will  bear,  or  than  serveth 
the  designs  of  justice.  However  our  neighbour  doth 
incur  the  calamities  of  sin  and  of  punishment,  we 
must  not  be  insolent  or  contemptuous  toward  him. 
So  we  may  learn  by  that  law  of  Moses,  backed  with 
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SERM.  a  notable  reason :  And  it  shall  he^  if  the  wicked  man 
^^^'    he  worthy  to  he  heaten,  that  the  Judge  cause  him 

Dcat.  xxT.  to  lie  down^  and  to  he  heaten  he  fore  his  face^  ac- 
cording  to  his  faulty  hy  a  certain  number.     Forty 
stripes  he  may  give  him,  and  not  exceed;  lest  if  he 
should  exceed^  and  heat  him  ahove  those  stripes^ 
then  thy  hrother  should  seem  vile  unto  thee.  Whence 
appears,  that  we  should  be  careful  of  not  vilifying  an 
offender  beyond  measure.     And  how  mildly  gorer- 
nors  should  proceed  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  example  of  Joshua   may  teach   us,  who  thus 
examineth  Achan,  the  cause  of  so  great  mischief 

Jo«h.  Til.    to  the  public ;  My  son^  give,  I  pray  thee,  glory  to 

'^'  *^'  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  make  confession  unto 
him  ;  a?id  teU  me  now  what  thou  hast  don^,  hide  U 
not  from  me.  My  son ;  what  compellation  could  be 
more  benign  and  kind  ?  /  pray  thee ;  what  lan- 
guage could  be  more  courteous  and  gentle?  Gif>e 
glory  to  God,  and  make  cofifession ;  what  words 
could  be  more  inoffensively  pertinent  ?  And  when 
he  sentenced  that  great  malefactor,  the  cause  of  so 
much  mischief,  this  was  all  he  said,  Jf^hy  hast  thou 
trouhled  us?  the  Lord  will  trouhle  thee;  words 
void  of  contumely  or  insulting,  containing  only  a 
close  intimation  of  the  cause,  and  a  simple  declaration 
of  the  event  he  was  to  undergo. 

Secondly,  Likewise  ministers,  in  the  taxing  sin 
and  sinners,  are  to  proceed  with  great  discretion  and 
caution,  with  much  gentleness  and  meekness ;  signi- 
fying a  tender  pity  of  their  infirmities,  charitable  de- 
sires of  their  good,  the  best  opinion  of  them,  and  the 
best  hopes  for  them,  that  may  consist  with  any  reason; 

G»i.yi.i.  according  to  those  apostolical  rules :  Brethren,  if  a 
man  he  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritualf 
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restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness ;  con-  SERM 
ndering  thyself  lest  thou  also  be  tempted:  and,    ^^^' 
We  ^at  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  ifi/irmities  of^^ 
Ae  weak  J  and  not  to  please  ourselves:  and  more  ex- 
pressly, A  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  fights  Ji^/iXim.ii 
'  he  gentle  toward  aU^  apt  to  teach^  patient^  in  meek- 
ness instructing    those    that  oppose    themselves. 
Thus   did  St.  Peter  temper  his  reproof  of  Simon 
Magus  with  this  wholesome  and  comfortable  advice ; 
Sepent  therefore  from  this  thy  wickedness^  andfActsTiU 
fray  God,  if  perhaps  the  thought  of  thine  heart 
may  be  forgiven  thee. 

Thirdly,  As  for  fraternal  correption,  and  reproof 
of  faults,  when  it  is  just  and  expedient  to  use  it,  or- 
dinarily the  calmest^  and  mildest  way  is  the  most 
proper,  and  most  likely  to  obtain  good  success :  it 
oommonly  doth  ^  in  a  more  kindly  manner  convey 
the  sense  thereof  into  the  heart,  and  therein  more 
powerfully  worketh  remorse,  than  the  fierce  and 
harsh  way.  Clearly  to  shew  a  man  his  fault,  with 
the  reason  proving  it  such,  so  that  he  becometh 
throughly  convinced  of  it,  is  sufficient  to  breed  in 
him  regret,  and  to  shame  him  before  his  own  mind : 
to  do  more,  (in  way  of  aggravation,  of  insulting  on 
him,  of  inveighing  against  him,)  as  it  doth  often  not 
well  consist  with  humanity,  so  it  is  seldom  consonant 
to  discretion,  if  we  do,  as  we  ought,  seek  his  health 
and  amendment^.     Humanity  requireth,  that  when 

*  Reprehensio  contumelia  vacare  debet.  Neque  nionitio  as- 
pera  sit,  uec  objurgatio  contumeliosa.     Ambros.  de  Offic,  iii.  i6. 

^  Prov.  xvii.  lo.  A  reproof  entereth  more  into  a  wise  man, 
thsD  a  hundred  stripes  into  a  fool. 
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S£RM.  we  undertake  to  refonn  our  neiirhhour^  we  should 
take  care  not  to  deform  him ;  (not  to  discourage  or 
displease  him  more  than  is  necessary ;)  when  we 
would  correct  his  manners^  that  we  should  also  om- 
sider  his  modesty,  and  consult  his  reputation ;  Ck- 
ram  agentes^  as  Seneca  speaketh,  nan  tanium  m> 
lutis^  sed  et  honest^e  cicatrids^;  having  care  net 
only  to  heal  the  wound^  hut  to  leave  a  comply  scar 
behind.  Be,  ad  viseth  St.  Austin,  #o  cU^plea^ed  with 
iniquity  J  as  to  consider  and  consult  humanity  ^ :  fbr. 
Zeal  void  of  humanity  is  not,  saith  St.  Chrysostonii 
zeal,  but  rather  animosity ;  and  reproqfnat  mixei 
with  good-will,  appeareth  a  kind  ofmaiignityK  We 
should  so  rebuke  those  who,  by  frailty  or  folly  incident 
to  mankind,  have  fallen  into  misdemeanours, that  they 
may  perceive  we  do  sincerely  pity  their  ill  case,  and 
tender  their  good;  that  we  mean  not  to  upbraid  their 
weakness,  or  insult  upon  their  misfortune ;  that  we 
delight  not  to  inflict  on  them  more  grief  than  is  pbda- 
ly  needful  and  unavoidable ;  that  we  are  conscious  and 
sensible  of  our  own  obnoxiousness  to  the  like  slips  or 
falls,  and  do  consider,  that  we  also  may  be  tempted, 
and  being  tempted  may  be  overborne.  This  they 
cannot  perceive,  or  be  persuaded  of,  except  we  tem- 
per our  speech  with  benignity  and  mildness.  Such 
speech  &  prudence  also  dictateth,  as  most  useful  and 

Koi  v4/€i  irt  &KoXovBt7,  &c.     Epict.  ii.  12. 

**  Sen.  de  Clem.  i.  7.    Vide  Chrj's.  in  Matt.  ix.  8.  Or.  29. 

^  Ita  succense  iniquitati,  ut  consulere  memineris  humanitatis. 
Aug. 

K  Pleasant  words  are  as  an  honey  comb,  sweet  to  the  soul,  and 
health  to  the  bones.     Prov.  xvi.  24.  A 
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!iil  for  producing  the  good  ends  honest  repre-SERM. 
on  doth  aim  at ;  it  mollifieth  and  it  melteth  a 
torn  heart,  it  siibdueth  and  winneth  a  perverse 
it  healeth   distempered   affections.     Whereas 
1I7  handling  is  apt  to  defeat  or  obstruct  the 
;  rubbing  the  sore  doth  tend  to  exasperate  and 
ne  it.     Harsh  speech  rendereth  advice  odious 
jnsavoury ;  driveth  from  it,  and  depriveth  it  of 
cy :  it  tumeth  regret  for  a  fault  into  displeasure 
lisdain  against  the  reprover:  it  looks  not  like  a  The*,  m. 
lealing  of  a  kind  friend,  but  like  the  persecution  m^i'i;*  i;t;- 
ipiteful  enemy :  it  seemeth  rather  an  ebullition  ^^^^* 
U,  or  a  defluxion  from  rancour,  than  an  expres-  if^f* 
of  good  will :  the  offender  will  take  it  for  a 
less  and  pitiless  tormenting,  or  for  a  proud  and 
mical   domineering  over  him.     He  that  can 
a  friendly  touch,  will  not  endure  to  be  lashed 
angry  and  reproachful  words.     In  fine,  all  re- 
fought  to  be  seasoned  with  discretion,  with  can- 
',  with  moderation  and  meekness, 
ourthly,  Likewise  in  defence  of  truth,  and  main- 
nce  of  a  good  cause,  we  may  observe,  that  com- 
ly  the  fairest  language  is  most  proper  and  ad- 
ageous,  and  that  reproachful  or  foul  terms  are 
t  improper  and  prejudicial.     A  calm  and  meek 
of  dbcoursing  doth  much  advantage  a  good 
e,  as  arguing  the  patron  thereof  to  have  confi- 
ne in  the  cause  itself,  and  to  rely  upon  his  strength ; 
he  is  in  a  temper  fit  to  apprehend  it  himself, 
to  maintain  it;  that  he  propoundeth  it  as  a 
id,  wishing  the  hearer  for  his  own  good  to  follow 
eaving  him  the  liberty  to  judge  and  choose  for 

soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath  ;  but  grievous  words  stir  up 
r.     Prov.xv.  i. 
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SERM.  himself.     But  rude  speech,  and  cxiqtemptuous  re- 
^^^'    flections  on  persons,  as  they  do  signify  nothing  to  the 
question,  so  they  commonly  bring  much  disadvan* 
tage  and  damage  to  the  cause,  creating  mighty  pre- 
judices against  it  ^ :  they  argue  much  impotency  in 
the  advocate,  and  consequently  little  strength  in  what 
he  maintains ;  that  he  is  little  able  to  judge  weU,aiid 
altogether  unapt  to  teach  others :  they  intimate  a 
diffidence  in  himself  concerning  his  cause,  and  that, 
despairing  to  maintain  it  by  reason,  he  seeks  to  up- 
hold it  by  passion  ;  that,  not  being  able  to  convince 
by  fair  means,  he  would  bear  down  by  noise  and 
clamour ;  that,  not  skilling  to  get  his  suit  quietlj, 
he  would  extort  it  by  force,  obtruding  his  conceits 
violently  as  an  enemy,  or  imposing  them  arbitrarily 
as  a  tyrant.   Thus  doth  he  really  disparage  and  slur 
his  cause,  however  good  and  defensible  in  itself  ^ 

A  modest  and  friendly  style  doth  suit  truth ;  it, 
like  its  author,  doth  usually  reside  (hot  in  the  nim- 

1  Kings  bling  wind,  nor  in  the  shaking  earthquake,  nor  in 
the  raging^re,  but)  in  the  small  still  voice :  sound- 
ing in  this,  it  is  most  audible,  most  penetrant,  and 
most  effectual :  thus  propounded,  it  is  willingly 
hearkened  to ;  for  men  have  no  aversation  from 
hearing  those  who  seem  to  love  them,  and  wish  them 
well.  It  is  easily  conceived;  no  prejudice  or  pas- 
sion clouding  the  apprehensive  faculties :  it  is  rea- 

0       ''  Qui,  dum  dicit,  malus  videtur,  utique  male  dicit.  Quint.  ?i.  3. 

Nisi  quod  imperitos  etiam  animosos  atque  iracundos  esse  ma- 
nifestum  est,  dum  per  inopiam  concilii  et  sermonis  ad  iracundiam 
facile  vertuntur.    Firmil,  apud  Cyp,  Ep.  75. 

'  et  inhumanum  est,  ct  ipsi  qui  dicit  inutile ;  turn  cause 

contrarium,  quia  plane  et  adversarii,  fiunt  et  inimici ,  et  quantu- 
lumcunque  his  virium  est,  contumelia  augetur.  Quint,  xiL  9. 
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dily  embraced;   no  animosity  withstanding  or  ob- SERM. 
structing  it     It  is  the  sweetness  of  the  lips,  which»    ^^^' 
as  the  Wise  Man  telleth   us,  increaseth  learning ;  Pror.  xri. 
disposing  a  man  to  hear  lessons  of  good  doctrine. 
Tendering  him  capable  to  understand  them,  insinua- 
ting and  impressing  them  upon  the  mind :  the  affec- 
tions being  thereby  unlocked,  the  passage  becomes 
open  to  the  reason  ^. 

But  it  is  plainly  a  very  preposterous  method  of 
instructing,  of  deciding  controversies,  of  begetting 
peace,  to  vex  and  anger  those  concerned  by  ill  lan- 
guage ^  Nothing  surely  doth  more  hinder  the  ef- 
ficacy of  discourse,  and  prevent  cohviction,  than  doth 
this  course,  upon  many  obvious  accounts.  It  doth 
first  put  in  a  strong  bar  to  attention :  for  no  man 
willingly  doth  afford  an  ear  to  him,  whom  he  con- 
ceiveth  disaffected  toward  him ;  which  opinion  harsh 
words  infallibly  will  produce :  no  man  can  expect  to 
hear  truth  from  him,  whom  he  apprehendeth  disor- 
dered in  his  own  mind,  whom  he  seeth  rude  in  his 
proceedings,  whom  he  taketh  to  be  unjust  in  his 
dealing ;  as  men  certainly  will  take  those  to  be,  who 
presume  to  revile  others  for  using  their  own  judg- 
ment freely,  and  dissenting  from  them  in  opinion. 

^  Ac?  yitf  rly  /bteXXovra  rt  t5v  x^ct/tx^y  fAaOitv,  vph  t5>  oXXvy  vdif 

$fmrwi(M*>w  KM  Toy  i^ptCfiirta,,    Chrys.  in  a  Tim.  Or.  6. 

*  *Oy  ?<r»^  iKtplrt^aq  &y  ttJ  X.^ijo'TonyTi,  ToiJroy  iiroAXi/e«<  tJ  d^ooi^ri. 

Greg.  Naz.  Or.  26. 

OC  y^  ttvauhivTWi  vaib(vofjt.t>f  oCitl  rat^  v^peai  j3aXXo/A€v,  oircp  vci- 
9%«v0'iy  Oi  voXXei,  fjt.11  rf  >Jy^  fAax'^l^>oty  roTq  he  Xc/ovo-i,  koI  vvpf  icBi-- 
nt^   imv  oTc  T»y  Xoryivfjuiv  rai^    v^pefft  avyKa}>.vifTOVT€q.      Naz.  Or. 

litwh  Ztx^iu9a  T^  XcTOfAcya.     Chrys.  Tom.  5.  Or.  59. 
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SERM.  Again,  this  course  doth  blind  the  hearer*8  mind^  so 
^    '    that  he  cannot  discern  what  he  that  pretends  to  in- 
struct him  doth  mean,  or  how  he  doth  assert  his  doc- 
trine.    Truth  will   not  be  discerned  through  the 
smoke  of  wrathful  expressions ;  right  being  defaced 
by  foul  language  will  not  appear ;  passion  being  ex- 
cited will  not  suffer  a  man  to  perceive  the  sense,  or 
the  force  of  an  argument.     The  will  also  thereby  is 
hardened  and  hindered  from  submitting  to  truth. 
In  such  a  ease,  non  persucidebis,  etiamsi  persua^ 
seris :  although  you  stop  his  mouth,  you  cannot  sub- 
due his  heart ;   although  he  can  no  longer  fight,  yet 
he  never  will  yield  :  animosity  raised  by  such  usage 
rendereth  him  invincibly  obstinate  in  his  conceits 
and  courses.     Briefly,  from  this  proceeding  men  be- 
come unwilling  to  mark,  unfit  to  apprehend,  indis- 
posed to  embrace  any  good  instruction  or  advice :  it 
maketh  them  indocile  and  intractable,  averse  from 
better  instruction,  pertinacious  in  their  opinions,  and 
refractory  in  their  ways. 

Prov.  xxiv.  Every  man,  saith  the  Wise  Man,  shall  ki^s  kU 
lips  that  giveth  a  right  answer :  but  no  man  surely 
will  be  ready  to  kiss  those  lips  which  are  embittered 
with  reproach,  or  defiled  with  dirty  language. 

It  is  said  of  Pericles,  that  with  thundering  and 
lightning  he  put  Greece  into  confusion^:  such 
discourse  may  serve  to  confound  things,  it  sel- 
dom tendeth  to  compose  them.  If  reason,  will  not 
pierce,  rage  will  scarce  avail  to  drive  it  in ".  Sa- 
tirical virulency  may  vex  men  sorely,  but  it  hardly 

"^   BpoyrSv  Koi  iorpairrwy  iKVKa  Tijy  'EXXo^. 
"  Chrys.  in  2  Tim.  ii.  24.    *0  yap  a-tpohpoq  €^«7Xo«f  oroy  /xct*  e»«<- 
K€iai  'y/yerai,  ovroq  iffTiv  0  fAakKTra   htKtiv   hwdfMVO^'  tv^m  «yekp,  of0T< 
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ever  soundlj  converts  them.     Few  become  wiser  or  SERM. 
hetter  hy  HI  words.     Children  may  be  frighted  into    ^^^' 
compliance  by  loud  and  severe  increpations ;  but  men 
are  to  be  allured  by  rational  persuasion  backed  with 
courteous  usage :  they  may  be  sweetly  drawn,  they 
cannot  be  violently  driven  to  change  their  judgment 
and  practice.     Whence  that  advice  of  the  apostle, 
WiA  meekness  instruct  those  thatoppose  themselves^  a  Tim.  ii. 
doth  no  less  savour  of  wisdom  than  of  goodness. 

Fifthly,  As  for  the  examples  of  extraordinary  per- 
sons, which  in  some  cases  do  seem  to  authorize  the 
jNractice  of  evil-speaking,  we  may  consider,  that  as 
they  bad  especial  commission  enabling  them  to  do 
some  things  beyond  ordinary  standing  rules,  wherein 
they  are  not  to  be  imitated ;  as  they  had  especial 
illumination  and  direction,  which  preserved  them 
from  swerving  in  particular  cases  from  truth  and 
equity ;  so  the  tenor  of  their  life  did  evidence,  that 
it  was  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  men,  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  which  moved  them  to  if".  And 
of  them  also  we  may  observe,  that  in  divers  occasions, 
yea  generally,  whenever  only  their  private  credit  or 
interest  were  concerned,  although  grievously  pro- 
voked, they  did  out  of  meekness,  patience,  and  cha- 
rity, wholly  forbear  reproachful  speech.  Our  Saviour, 
who  sometimes  upon  special  reason  in  his  discourses 
used  such  harsh  words,  yet,  when  he  was  most  spite- 
fully accused,  reproached,  and  persecuted,  did  not 

^  This  case  is  like  the  other  cases,  wherein  the  practice  o* 
good  and  great  men,  although  excusable,  is  not  yet  exemplary  : 
as  the  heroical  acts  of  David,  of  Samson,  of  Ehud,  of  Phinehas,  of 
EHflf,  of  Moses ;  David*s  duel,  Samson's  suicide,  Moses*s  slaying 
the  Egyptian,  Ehnd*s  stabbing  the  king  of  Moab,  Elias's  calling  for 
fire,  by  extraordinary  and  peculiar  instinct. 

BAKROW,  VOL.  1.  H  H 
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SERM.  open  his  mouthy  or  return  one  angry  word:  Being 
^^^^'    reviled^  he  did  not,  as  St.  Peter,  proposing  his  ex- 
I  Pet. ii.33. ample*  to  us,  teWeth  us^  revile  again :  suffering,  he 
did  not  threaten.     He  used  the  softest  language  to 
Judas,  to  the  soldiers,  to  Pilate  and  Herod ;  to  the 
{nriests,  &c.     And  the  apostles,  who  sometimes  in- 
veigh so  zealously  against  the  opposers  and  per- 
verters  of  truth,  did  in  their  private  conversation  and 
demeanour  strictly  observe  their  own  rules  of  absti- 
I  Cor.  iv.  nence  from  reproach :  Being  reviled  we  bless^  being 
Rom.  zii.  persecuted  we  suffer  it ;  so  doth  St.  Paul  represoit 
'^'  their  practice.     And  in  reason  we  should  rather  fol- 

low them  in  this  their  ordinary  course,  than  in  their 
extraordinary  sallies  of  practice. 

In  fine,  however  in  some  cases  and  circumstances 
the  matter  may  admit  such  exceptions,  so  that  all 
language  disgraceful  to  our  neighbour  is  not  ever 
culpable ;  yet  the  cases  are  so  few  and  rare  in  com- 
parison, the  practice  commonly  so  dangerous  and 
ticklish,  that  worthily  forbearing  to  reproach  doth 
bear  the  style  of  a  general  rule :  and  particularly, 
for  clearer  direction,  we  are  in  the  foUowing  cases 
obliged  carefully  to  shun  it ;  or  in  speaking  about 
our  neighbour  we  must  observe  these  cautions. 

1.  We  should  never  in  severe  terms  inveigh 
against  any  man  without  reasonable  warrant,  or 
presuming  upon  a  good  call  and  commission  thareta 
As  every  man  should  not  assume  to  himself  the 
power  of  administering  justice,  (of  trjring,  sentenc- 
ing, and  punishing  offenders,)  so  must  not  every 
man  take  upon  him  to  speak  against  those  who  seem 
to  do  ill ;  which  is  a  sort  of  punishment,  including 
the  infliction  of  smart  and  damage  upon  the  persons 
concerned.     Every  man  hath  indeed  a  commission, 
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in  due  place  and  season,  with  discretion  and  mode-  SERM. 
ration  to  admonish  his  neighbour  offending;  but    ^^^^' 
otherwise  to  speak  ill  of  him,  no  private  man  hath 
just  right  or  authority  :   and  therefore  in  presuming 
to  do  it  he  is  disorderly  and  irregular,  trespassing  be- 
yond his  bounds,  usurping  an  undue  power  to  himself.* 

8.  We  should  never  speak  ill  of  any  man  without 
apparent  just  cause.  It  must  be  just :  we  must  not 
reproach  men  for  things  innocent  or  indifferent ;  for 
not  concurring  in  disputable  opinions  with  us,  for 
not  complying  with  our  humour,  for  not  serving  our 
interest,  for  not  doing  any  thing  to  which  they  are 
not  obliged,  or  for  using  their  liberty  in  any  case : 
it  must  be  at  least  some  considerable  fault,  which  we 
can  so  much  as  tax.  It  must  also  be  clear  and  cer- 
tain,  notorious  and  palpable ;  for  to  speak  ill  upon 
slender  conjectures,  or  doubtful  suspicions,  is  full  of 
iniquity.  ''0<ra  ovk  Qiiaa-t,  fiXafTffyfifi^lfTi^  they  rail  a/ Jude  lo. 
things  which  they  know  not,  is  part  of  those  wicked 
men^s  character,  whom  St.  Jude  doth  so  severely  re- 
prehend* If  indeed,  these  conditions  being  wanting, 
we  presume  to  reproach  any  man,  we  do  therein  no 
less  than  slander  him  ;  which  to  do  is  unlawful  in  any 
case,  is  in  truth  a  most  diabolical  and  detestable 
crime.  To  impose  odious  names  and  characters  on 
any  person,  which  he  deserveth  not,  or  without 
ground  of  truth,  is  to  play  the  Devil ;  and  heU  itself 
scarce  will  own  a  fouler  practice. 

8.  We  should  not  cast  reproach  upon  any  man 
without  some  necessary   reason.     In  charity  (that 
charity  which  cover eth  all  sins,  which  covereth  aProv.x.  n. 
multitude  of  sins)  we  are  bound  to  connive  at  the  i  Cor.  xiu/ 
defects,  and  to  conceal  the  faults  of  our  brethren  ;  ^* 
to  extenuate  and  excuse  them,  when  apparent,  so 
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SERM.  far  as  we  may  in  truth  and  equity.     We  must  not 
^^^'    therefore  ever  produce  them  to  light,  or  [M'osecate 
them  with  severity,  except  very  needful  oocasioii 
urgeth  :  such  as  is  the  glory  and  service  of  God,  the 
maintenance  of  truth,  the  vindication  of  innocence 
the   preservation  of  public  justice  and  peace,  the 
amendment  of  our  neighbour  himself,  or  securing 
others  from  contagion.  Barring  such  reasons,  (really 
being,  not  affectedly  pretended,)  we  are  bound  not 
so  much  as  to  disclose,  as  to  touch  our  neighbour's 
faults  ;  much  more,  not  to  blaze  them  about,  not  to 
exaggerate  them  by  vehement  invectives. 

4.  We  should  never  speak  ill  of  any  man  beyond 
measure:  be  the  cause  never  so  just,  the  occasion 
never  so  necessary,  we  should  yet  nowise  be  immo- 
derate therein,  exceeding  the  bounds  prescribed  by 
truth,  equity,  and  humanity.  We  should  never 
speak  worse  of  any  man  whatever  than  he  cer- 
tainly deserveth,  according  to  the  most  favourable 
construction  of  his  doings;  never  more  than  the 
cause  absolutely  requireth.  We  should  rather  be 
careful  to  fall  short  of  what  in  rigorous  truth  might 
be  said  against  him,  than  in  the  least  to  pass  beyond 
it.  The  best  cause  had  better  seem  to  suffer  a  little 
by  our  reservedness  in  its  defence,  than  any  man  be 
wronged  by  our  aspersing  him ;  for  God,  the  patnm 
of  truth  and  right,  is  ever  able  to  secure  them  with- 
out the  succour  of  our  unjust  and  uncharitable  deal- 
ing. The  contrary  practice  hath  indeed  within  it  a 
spice  of  slander,  that  is,  of  the  worst  iniquity. 

5.  We  must  never  speak  ill  of  any  man  out  of  bad 
principles,  or  for  bad  ends. 

No  sudden  or  rash  anger  should  instigate  us  there- 
£pb.  IT.  31.  to.     For,  Let  all  bitterness,  atid  wrathy  and  a$igefj 

Col.  ill.  8. 
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andelamaurt  and  eviLspeahing^  he  put  away  from  SERM. 
yon,  with  all  malice^  is  the  apostolical  precept :  they 
are  all  associates  and  kindred,  which  are  to  be  cast 
away  together.  Such  anger  itself  is  culpable,  as  a 
work  of  the  flesh,  and  therefore  to  be  suppressed ; 
and  all  its  brood  therefore  is  also  to  be  smothered : 
the  daughter  of  such  a  mother  cannot  be  legiti- 
mate. I'he  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  rights  ^^m.  1.20. 
eousness  of  God. 

We  must  not  speak  ill  out  of  inveterate  hatred 
or  ill-will.  For  this  murderous,  this  viperous  dis- 
position should  itself  be  rooted  out  of  our  hearts : 
whatever  issueth  from  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
very  bad ;  it  must  be  a  poisonous  breath  that  ex- 
haleth  from  that  foul  source. 

We  must  not  be  provoked  thereto  by  any  revenge- 
ful disposition,  or  rancorous  spleen,  in  regard  to  any 
injuries  or  discourtesies  received.  For,  as  we  must 
Dot  revenge  ourselves,  or  render  evil  in  any  other 
way ;  so  particularly  not  in  this,  which  is  commonly 
the  special  instance  expressly  prohibited.  Render  ^^^^'^^-9- 
not  eviljbrevilj  saith  St.  Peter,  nor  railing  for  rail- 
ing ;  hut  contrariwise  hless^  or  speak  well :  and, 
Bless  them^  saith  our  Lord,  which  curse  you  ;  Sless,  Matt.  v.  44. 
saith  St.  Paul,  and  curse  not.  14 

We  must  not  also  do  it  out  of  contempt:  for  we^.*"**"^' 
are  not  to  slight  our  brethren  in  our  hearts.     No 
man  really  (considering  what  he  is^  whence  he  came, 
how  he  is  related,  what  he  is  capable  of)  can  be 
despicable.     Extreme  naughtiness  is   indeed   con- He  that  u 

,,-_-_  ,  .  ,  void  of  wis- 

temptible ;  but  the  unhappy  person  that  is  engaged  dom  dc- 
therein  is  rather  to  be  pitied  than  despised.     Ho w- ndghbonr. 
ever,  charity  bindeth  us  to  stifle  contemptuous  mo-^'°^***"' 
tions  of  heart,and  not  to  vent  them  in  vilifying  expres- 
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SERM.  sion.  Particularly 9  it  is  a  barbarous  practice  out  of 
^^^'  contempt  to  reproach  persons  for  natural  itnperfec- 
tionsy  for  meanness  of  condition,  for  unlueky  disas- 
tersy  for  any  involuntary  defects :  this  being  indeed 
to  reproach  mankind,  unto  which  such  things  are  in- 
cident; Jto  reproach  Providence,  from  the  disposal 

Pror.  xvii.  whcrcof  they  do  proceed.     Whoso  mocketk  the  poor 

^'  despiseth  his  Maker ^  saith  the  Wise  Man :  and  the 

same  may  be  said  of  him  that  reproachfiilly  mocketh 
him  that  is  dull  in  parts,  deformed  in  body,  weak  in 
health  or  strength,  or  defective  in  any  such  way. 

Likewise  we  must  not  speak  ill  out  of  envy ;  be-  . 
cause  others  do  excel  us  in  any  good  quality,  or  ex- 
ceed us  in  fortune.  To  harbour  tliis  base  and  uglj 
disposition  in  our  minds  is  unworthy  of  a  man,  who 
should  delight  in  ail  good  springing  up  anywhere, 
and  befalling  any  man,  naturally  allied  unto  him ;  it 
is  most  unworthy  of  a  Christian,  who  should  tender 

Rom.  xii.   his  brother's  good  as  his  own,  and  rejoice  with  those  ' 
that  rejoice.     From  thence  to  be  drawn  to  cast  re- 
proach upon  any  man  is  horrible  and  heinous  wick- 
edness. 

Neither  should  we  ever  use  reproach  as  a  means 
of  compassing  any  design  we  do  affect  or  aim  at :  it 
is  an  unwarrantable  engine  of  raising  us  to  wealth, 
dignity,  or  repute.  To  grow  by  the  diminution,  to 
rise  by  the  depression,  to  shine  by  the  eclipse  of 
others,  to  build  a  fortune  upon  the  ruins  of  our 
neighbour  s  reputation,  is  that  which  no  honourable 
mind  can  affect,  no  honest  man  will  endeavour. 
Our  own  wit,  courage,  and  industry,  managed  with 
God's  assistance  and  blessing,  are  sufficient,  and  only 
lawful  instruments  of  prosecuting  honest  enterprises; 
we  need  not,  we  must  not  instead  of  them  employ 
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our  neighbour's  disgrace :  no  worldly  good  is  worth  8£RM. 
purchasiDg  at  such  a  rate,  no  project  worth  achiev-    ^^^' 
ing  by  such  foul  ways. 

Neither  should  we  out  of  malignity,  to  cherish  or 
gratify  ill  humour,  use  this  practice.  It  is  observ- 
able of  some  persons,  that  not  out  of  any  formed 
displeasure,  grudge,  or  particular  disaffection,  nor 
out  of  any  particular  design,  but  merely  out  of  a 
KOKwfi^uM^  an  ill  disposition,  springing  up  from  nature, 
or  contracted  by  use,  they  are  apt  to  carp  at  any  ac- 
tion, and  with  sharp  reproach  to  bite  any  man  that 
comes  in  their  way,  thereby  feeding  and  soothing 
that  evil  inclination.  But  as  this  inhuman  and  cur- 
rish humour  should  be  corrected  and  extirpated 
from  our  hearts,  so  should  the  issues  thereof  at  our 
mouths  be  stopped :  the  bespattering  our  neighbour's 
good  name  should  never  afford  any  satisfaction  or 
delight  unto  us. 

Nor  out  of  wantonness  should  we  speak  ill,  for 
our  divertisement  or  sport.  For  our  neighbour  s  rcr 
putation  is  too  great  and  precious  a  thing  to  be 
played  with,  or  offered  up  to  sport ;  we  are  very 
foolish  [in  so  disvaluing  it,  very  naughty  in  so  mis- 
using it.  Our  wits  are  very  barren,  our  brains  are 
ill  furnished  with  store  of  knowledge,  if  we  can  find 
no  other  matter  of  conversation. 

Nor  out  of  negligence  and  inadvertency  should  we 
sputter  out  reproachful  speech ;  shooting  ill  words 
at  rovers,  or  not  regarding  who  stands  in  our  way. 
Among  all  temerities  this  is  one  of  the  most  nox- 
ious, and  therefore  very  culpable. 

In  fine,  we  should  never  speak  concerning  our 

neighbour  from  any  other  principle  than  charity,  or 

to  any  other  intent  but  what  is  charitable ;  such  as 
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SERM.  tendeth  to  his  good,  or  at  least  is  consistent  there- 
^^^'  with.  Let  all  your  things ^  saith  St.  Paul,  he  done 
I  Cor.  zTi.  in  charity :  and  words  are  most  of  the  things  we 
do  concerning  our  neighbour,  wherein  we  may  ex- 
press charity.  In  all  our  speeches  therefore  toudi- 
ing  him^  we  should  plainly  shew  that  we  have  « 
care  of  his  reputation,  that  we  tender  his  interest, 
that  we  even  desire  his  content  and  repose.  Even 
when  reason  aitd  need  do  so  require,  that  we  should 
disclose  and  reprehend  his  faults,  we  may,  we  should^ 
by  the  manner  and  scope  of  our  speech,  signify  thus 
much.  Which  rule  were  it  observed,  if  we  should 
never  speak  ill  otherwise  than  out  of  charity,  surely 
most  ill-speaking  would  be  cut  off;  most,  I  fear,  of 
our  tattling  about  others,  much  of  our  gossipping 
would  be  marred. 

Indeed,  so  far  from  bitter  or  sour  our  language 
Proy.xv.i6. should  be,  that  it  ought  to  be  sweet  and  pleasant; 
so  far  from  rough  and  harsh,  that  it  should  be  court- 
eous and  obliging ;  so  far  from  signifying  wrath,  ill- 
will,  contempt,  or  animosity,  that  it  should  express 
tender  affection,  good  esteem,  sincere  respect  toward 
our  brethren ;  and  be  apt  to  produce  the  like  in  them 
toward  us :  the  sense  of  them  should  be  grateful  to 
the  heart;  the  very  sound  and  accent  of  them  should 
Rom.  XV.  2.  be  delightful  to  the  ear.     Every  one  should  plea9e 
I  Cor.x.  33.  his   neighbour  Jbr  his  good  to  edification.    Our 
Col.  iv.  6.   words  should  always  be  ev  yapm^  with  grace ^  sea- 
soned with  salt;  Pthey  should  have  the  grace  of 
courtesy,  they  should  be  seasoned  with  the  salt  of 
discretion,  so  as  to  be  sweet  and  savoury  to  the 

P  Charitas — cum  arguit  mitis  est,  cum  blanditur  simplex  est: 
pie  solet  sse^ire,  sine  dolo  mulcere ;  patienter  novit  irasci,  huroiii- 
ter  indignari.  S,  Bern,  Ep.  \i. 
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hearers.  Commonly  ill  language  is  a  certain  sign  SERM. 
of  inwiurd  enmity  and  ill-will.  Grood-wiU  is  wont  to  ^^' 
shew  itself  in  good  terms ;  it  clotheth  even  its  grief 
handsomely,  and  its  displeasure  carrieth  favour  in 
its  face;  its  rigour  is  civil  and  gentle,  tempered  with 
pity  for  the  faults  and  errors  which  it  disliketh,  with 
the  desire  of  their  amendment  and  recovery  whom 
it  reprehendeth.  It  would  inflict  no  more  evil  than 
is  necessary;  it  would  cure  its  neighbour's  disease 
without  exasperating  his  patience,  troubling  his  mo- 
desty, or  impairing  his  credit.  As  it  always  judgeth 
candidly,  so  it  never  condemneth  extremely. 

II.  But  so  much  for  the  explication  of  this  pre- 
cept, and  the  directive  part  of  our  discourse.  I 
shall  now  briefly  propound  some  inducements  to  the 
observance  thereof. 

1.  Let  us  consider,  that  nothing  more  than  rail- 
ing and  reviling  is  opposite  to  the  nature,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  tenor  of  our  religion  ^ ;  the 
which,  as  even  a  heathen  did  observe  of  it,  nil  ni^i  Ammiaa. 
justum  suadetf  et  lene^  doth  recommend  nothing  hut  **^^  ' 
what  i>  very  just  and  mild:  which  propoundeth  the 
practices  of  charity,  meekness,  patience,  peaceable- 
ness,  moderation,  equity,  alacrity  or  good  humour,  as 
its  principal  laws,  and  declareth  them  the  chief  fruits 
of  the  divine  Spirit  and  grace :  which  chargeth  us  to 
.curb  and  compose  all  our  passions;  more  particularly 
to  restrain  and  repress  anger,  animosity,  envy,  malice, 
and  such  like  dispositions,  as  the  fruits  of  carnality 

4  Lingua  Christum  confessa  non  sit  maledica,  non  turbulenta, 
uon  convitiis  et  litibus  perstrepens  audiatur.  Cypr,  de  Unit,  EccL 

Convitiis  et  maledictis  quseso  vos  abstinete ;  quia  neque  male* 
dici  regnum  Dei  consequentur ;  et  liugua  quae  Christum  confessa 
est,  incolumis  et  pura  cum  suo  honore  servanda  est.  Cypr,  Ep,  vii. 
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SERM.  and  corrupt  lust:  which  consequently  drieth  up  all 
*•    the  sources,  or  dammeth  up  the  sluices  of  bad  lan- 


I  Pet  iv.  8.  guage.  As  it  doth  above  all  things  oblige  us  to 
bear  no  ill-will  in  our  hearts,  so  it  chargeth  us  to 
vent  none  with  our  mouths. 

2.  It  is  therefore  often  expressly  condemned  and 
prohibited  as  evil.    It  is  the  property  of  the  widcedi 

ft.  izW.  3.  a  character  of  those  who  work  iniquity,  to  wket 
their  tongues  like  a  sword,  and  bend  their  bows  to 
shoot  their  arrows^  even  bitter  words. 

3.  No  practice  hath  more  severe  punishments  de- 
nounced to  it  than  this.  The  railer  (and  it  is  in* 
deed  a  very  proper  and  fit  punishment  for  him,  he 
being  exceedingly  bad  company)  is  to  be  banished 
out  of  all  good  society ;  thereto  St.  Paul  adjudgeth 

I  Cor.  T.I  I.  him:  I  have  y  saith  he,  now  written  unto  you,  not  to 
keep  company^  if  any  man  that  is  called  a  brother 
be  a  fornicator y  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a 
railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner,  with  such 
,  an  one  not  to  eat,  Ye  see  what  company  the  railer 
hath  in  the  text,  and  with  what  a  crew  of  people 
he  is  coupled :  but  no  good  company  he  is  allowed 
otherwhere ;  every  good  Christian  should  avoid  him 
as  a  blot,  and  a  pest  of  conversation  :  and  finally  he 
is  sure  to  be  excluded  from  the  blessed  society  above 

iCor.vi.io.in  heaven"^;  for  neither  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor 
drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners  shall  in- 

Rev.  Mil.  herit  the  kingdom  of  God :  and,  Without  (without 

'^"  the  heavenly  city)  are  dogs,  saith  St.  John  in  his 

Revelation,  that  is,  those  chiefly  who  out  of  currish 
spite  or  malignity  do  frowardly  bark  at  their  neigh- 

'  Hi  DC  intelligere  possumus  quam  gravis  sit  et  pemiciosa  male- 
dictio,  quando,  etiamsi  alia  bona  adfuerint,  sola  excludit  a  ccelo. 
Salv.  de  Guber,  Dei,  lib.  iii. 
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bours,  or  cruelly  bite  them  with  reproachful  Ian-  SERM. 

4.  If  we  look  upon  such  language  in  its  own  na- 
ture, what  is  it  but  a  symptom  of  a  foul,  a  weak,  a 
disordered  and  distempered  mind?  It  is  the  smoke 
of  inward  rage  and  malice :  it  is  a  stream  that  can- 
not issue  from  a  sweet  spring:  it  is  a  storm  that 
cannot  bluster  out  of  a  calm  region.  The  words  qfPiofjcr.tS. 
Ae  pure  are  pleasant  wards j  as  the  Wise  Man 

saith. 

5.  This  practice  doth  plainly  signify  low  spirit,  ill 
breeding,  and  bad  manners ;  and  thence  misbecom- 
eth  any  wise,  any  honest,  any  honourable  person.  It 
agreeth  to  children,  who  are  unapt  and  unaccustom- 
ed to  deal  in  matters  considerable,  to  squabble;  to  wo- 
men of  meanest  rank,  (apt  by  nature,  or  custom,  to 
be  transported  with  passion,)  to  scold.  In  our  mo- 
dem languages  it  is  termed  viUany^  as  being  proper 
for  rustic  boors,  or  men  of  coarsest  education  and 
employment ;  who,  having  their  minds  debased  by 
being  conversant  in  meanest  affairs,  do  vent  their 
sorry  passions,  and  bicker  about  tlieir  petty  concern- 
ments, in  such  strains;  who' also,  being  not  capable 
of  a  fair  reputation,  or  sensible  of  disgrace  to  them- 
selves, do  little  value  the  credit  of  others,  or  care 
for  aspersing  it.  But  such  language  is  unworthy  of 
those  persons,  and  cannot  easily  be  drawn  from 
them,  who  are  wont  to  exercise  their  thoughts  about 
nobler  matters,  who  are  versed  in  affairs  manageable 
only  by  calm  deliberation  and  fair  persuasion,  not  by 
impetuous  and  provocative  rudeness ;  the  which  do 
never  work  otherwise  upon  masculine  souls,  than  so 
as  to  procure  disdain  and  resistance.  Such  persons, 
knowing  the  benefit  of  a  good  name,  being  wont  to 
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SERM.  possess  a  good  repute,  prizing  their  own  credit  as  a 

^^'    considerable  good,  will  never  be  prone  to  bereare 

others  of  the  liJce  by  opprobrious  speech..    A  noUe 

enemy  will   never    speak   of  his   enemy  in   bad 

terms*. 

We  may  further  consider,  that  all  wise,  all  honest, 
all  ingenuous  persons  have  an  aversation  from  ifl 
speaking,  and  cannot  entertain  it  with  any  accept- 
ance or  complacence ;  that  only  ill-natured,  unwor- 
thy, and  naughty  people  are  its  willing  auditors,  or 
do  abet  it  with  applause.     The  good  man,  in  the 

Fsai.zT.a.  fifteenth  Psalm,  non  accipit  opprobrium^  doth  nut 
take  up,  or  accept,  a  reproach  against  hie  neigk- 

Pror.  xvii.  hour :   but  A  wicked  doer,  saith  the  Wise  Man, 

^  giveth  heed  to  false  lips,  and  a  Uar  giveth  ear  to  a 

naughty  tongue.  And  what  reasonable  man  will  do 
that  which  is  disgustful  to  the  wise  and  good,  is 
grateful  only  to  the  foolish  and  baser  sort  of  men'?  I 
pretermit,  that  using  this  sort  of  language  doth  inca- 
pacitate a  man  for  to  benefit  his  neighbour,  and  de- 
feateth  his  endeavours  for  his  edification,  disparaging 
a  good  cause,  prejudicing  the  defence  of  truth,  ob- 
structing the  effects  of  good  instruction  and  whoI^ 
some  reproof;  as  we  did  before  remark  and  declare* 
Further, 

6.  He  that  useth  this  kind  of  speecli  doth,  as  harm 
and  trouble  others,  so  create  many  great  inconveni- 
ences and  mischiefs  to  himself  thereby.  Nothing  so 
inflameth  the  wrath  of  men,  so  provoketh  their  en- 

^  In  quo  admirari  soleo  gravitatetn  et  justitiam  et  sapientiam 
Csesaris,  qui  nunquam  nisi  honorificentissime  Pompeiuni  appellat. 
Cic,  Epist,  torn.  vi.  6. 

^  it  is  always  taken  as  an  argument  of  ill-will.  Malediciis  a 
maletico  non  distat,  nisi  occasione.     Quint,  xii.  9. 
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mity,  so  breedeth  lasting  hatred  and  spite,  as  do  con-  SERM. 
tmnelious  words.  They  are  often  called  swards  ^^^^ 
ernd  arrows'^;  and  as  such  they  pierce  deeply,  and 
cause  most  grievous  smart ;  which  men  feeling  are 
enraged,  and  accordingly  will  strive  to  'requite 
them  in  the  like  manner,  and  in  all  other  obvious 
ways  of  revenge.  Hence  strife,  clamour  and  tu- 
mult, care,  suspicion  and  fear,  danger  and  trouble, 
scyrrow  and  regret,  do  seize  on  the  reviler ;  and  he  is 
sufficiently  punished  for  this  dealing.  No  man  can 
otherwise  than  live  in  perpetual  fear  of  reciprocal 
like  uss^  from  him,  whom  he  is  conscious  of  having 
80  abused.  Whence,  if  not  justice  or  charity  toward 
others,  yet  love  and  pity  of  ourselves  should  per- 
suade us  to  forbear  it  as  disquietful,  incommodious, 
and  mischievous  to  us. 

We  should  indeed  certainly  enjoy  much  love,  much 
concord,  much  quiet,  we  should  live  in  great  safety 
ind  security,  we  should  be  exempted  from  much  care 
ind  fear,  if  we  would  restrain  ourselves  from  abusing 
ind  offending  our  neighbour  in  this  kind :  being  con- 
scious of  so  just  and  innocent  demeanour  toward 
[lim,  we  should  converse  with  him  in  a  pleasant 
freedom  and  confidence,  not  suspecting  any  bad  lan- 
^age  or  ill  usage  from  him. 

7-  Hence  with  evidently  good  reason  is  he  that 
useth  such  language  called  a  Jbol :  and  he  that  ab- 
staineth  from  it  is  commended  as  wise.     A  JbofsProv.xyrm. 
lips  enter  into  contention^  and  his  mouth  caUethJbr  *  ^' 
itrokes.    AfooVs  mouth  is  his  destruction^  and  his 

"  The  scourge  of  the  tongue.  Job  v.  21.  Prov.  xii.  18.  There 
IB  that  speakeUi  like  the  piercings  of  a  sword.  Psal.  Ivii.  4.  lix. 
7.  Ixiv.  3.     Psal.  Hi.  2.  Sharp  rasor.     Prov.  xjcx.  14.  Knives. 

«  The  froward  tongue  shall  be  cut  out.     Prov.  x.  3 1 . 
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SERM.  lip»  are  the  snare  of  his  soul.    He  that  rqfraineA 

^^^'    his  tongue  is  wise.    In  the  tongue  if  the  wise  U 

Vtov.  z.  19.  health.    He  that  keepeth  his  lips  keepeth  his  Ufe : 

Vrojjsxii.  T^.but  he  thai  openeth  wide  his  mouth  (that  is,  io  e?il- 

speaking,  gaping  with  clamour  and  vehemency)  shall 

^'^*-  have  destruction.     The  words  of  a   wise  man's 

12.  ■' 

mouth  are  gracious:  but  the  lips  of  a  fkd  tcHl  ' 
Prov.  xTiii.  swallow  Up  himself.     Death  and  li/e  are  in  the 
power  of  the  tongue ;  and  they  that  love  it  shall  eat 
the  fruit  thereof;  that  is,  of  the  one  or  the  other, 
answerably  to  the  kind  of  speech  they  choose. 

In  fine,  very  remarkable  is  that  advice,  or  resolu- 
tion of  the  grand  point  concerning  the  best  way  of 
PmI.  zxiir.  living  happily,  in  the  Psalmist :  What  man  is  he  that 
'  *^*      desireth  lifcj  and  loveth  many  days,  that  he  mojf 
see  good  ?  Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lip9 
from  speakitig  guile.     Abstinence  from  ill-speaking' 
he  seemeth  to  propose  as  the  first  step  toward  the 
fruition  of  a  durably-happy  life. 

8.  Lastly,  we  may  consider  that  it  is  a  grievous 
perverting  the  design  of  speech,  (that  exceUent  fa- 
culty, which  so  much  distinguisheth  us  from,  so 
highly  advanceth  us  above,  other  creatures,)  to  use  it 
to  the  defaming  and  disquieting  our  neighbour.  It 
was  given  us  as  an  instrument  of  beneficial  commerce, 
and  delectable  conversation ;  that  with  it  we  might 
assist  and  advise,  might  cheer  and  comfort  one 
another:  we  therefore  in  employing  it  to  the  dis- 
grace, vexation,  damage  or  prejudice  in  any  kind,  of 
our  neighbour^  do  foully  abuse  it ;  and  so  doing,  ren- 
der ourselves  indeed  worse  than  dumb  beasts'":  for 

^  Mutos  nasci,  et  egere  omni  ratione  satius  fiiisset,  quam 
providentie  munera  in  mutiiam  pemiciem  convertere.  Qumt. 
xii.  I. 
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better  far  it  were  that  we  could  say  nothing,  than  SERM. 

that  we  should  speak  ill.  ^^' 

Now  the  Crod  of  grace  audi  peace  make  us  jjer- Heb.  xui. 

feet  in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will,  working  in 
us  that  which  is  well^leasing  in  his  sight,  through 
Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 


SERMON  XVII. 
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Prov.  X.  18. 
He  that  uttereth  slander  is  a  fool. 
SERM.  CxENERAL  declamations  against   vice   and  sin 

XVII 

L  are  indeed  excellently  useful^  as  rousing  men  to  con- 
sider and  look  about  them  :  but  they  do  often  want 
effect,  because  they  only  raise  confused  apprehensions 
of  things,  and  indeterminate  propensions  to  action; 
the  which  usually,  before  men  throughly  perceive  or 
resolve  what  they  should  practise,  do  decay  and 
vanish.  As  he  that  cries  out  fire  doth  stir  up  people, 
and  inspireth  them  with  a  kind  of  hovering  tendency 
every  way,  yet  no  man  thence  to  purpose  moveth, 
until  he  be  distinctly  informed  where  the  mischief 
is ;  then  do  they,  who  apprehend  themselves  con- 
cerned, run  hastily  to  oppose  it :  so,  till  we  particu- 
larly discern  where  our  offences  lie,  (till  we  distinctly 
know  the  heinous  nature  and  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences of  them,)  we  scarce  will  effectually  apply 
ourselves  to  correct  them.  Whence  it  is  requirite, 
that  men  should  be  particularly  acquainted  with 
their  sins,  and  by  proper  arguments  be  dissuaded 
from  them. 

In  order  whereto  I  have  now  selected  one  sin  to 
describe,  and  to  dissuade  from,  being  in  nature  as  vile, 
and  in  practice  as  common,  as  any  other  whatever 
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that  hath  prevailed  among  men.     It  is  slander^  a  SERM. 
sin  which  in  all  times  and  places  hath  been  epide-   ^^^' 
nical  and  rife;   but   which   especially  doth  seem 
to  reign  and  ra^e  in  our  age  and  country. 

There  are  principles  innate  to  men,  which  ever 
have,  and  ever  will  incline  them  to  this  oflfence. 
£ager  appetites  to  secular  and  sensual  goods ;  vio- 
lent passions,  urging  the  prosecution  of  what  men  af- 
fect ;  wrath  and  displeasure  against  those  who  stand 
in  the  way  of  compassing  their  desires ;  emulation 
and  envy  toward  those  who  hap  to  succeed  better, 
or  to  attain  a  greater  share  in  such  things ;  exces- 
sive self-love  ;   unaccountable  malignity  and  vanity, 
are  in  some  degrees  connatural  to  all  men,  and  ever 
prompt  them  to  this  dealing,  as  appearing  the  most 
efficacious,  compendious,  and  easy  way  of  satisfying 
such  appetites,  of  promoting  such  designs,  of  dis- 
charging such  passions.     Slander  thence  hath  always 
been  a  principal  engine,  whereby  covetous,  ambitious, 
enyiods,  ill-natured,  and  vain  persons  have  strove  to 
supplant  their  competitors,  and  advance  themselves ; 
meaning  thereby  to  procure,  what  they  chiefly  prize 
and  like,  wealth,  or  dignity,  or  reputation,  favour  and 
power  in  the  court,  respect  and  interest  with  the 
people. 

But  from  especial  causes  our  age  peculiarly  doth 
abound  in  this  practice  :  for,  besides  the  common  dis- 
poritions  inclining  thereto,  there  are  conceits  newly 
coined,  and  greedily  entertained  by  many,  which 
seem  purposely  levelled  at  the  disparagement  of 
piety,  charity,  and  justice,  substituting  interest  in  the 
room  of  conscience,  authorizing  and  commending,  for 
good  and  wise,  all  ways  serving  to  private  advan- 
tage.    There  are  implacable  dissensions,  fierce  ani. 

BABROW,  VOL.  I.  11 
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SERM.  mosities,  and  bitter  zeals  sprung  up ;  there  is  an  ex- 

1  treme  curiosity,  niceness,  and  delicacy  of  judgment; 

there  is  a  mighty  affectation  of  seeming  wise  and 
witty  by  any  means  ;  there  is  a  great  UDsettlenient 
of  mind,  and  corruption  of  manners,  generally  dif- 
fused over  people :  from  which  sources  it  is  no  wan- 
der that  this  flood  hath  so  overflown,  that  no  banks 
can  restrain  it,  no  fences  are  able  to  resist  it ;  so  that 
ordinary  conversation  is  full  with  it,  and  no  demean- 
our can  be  secure  from  it. 

If  we  do  mark  what  is  done  in  many  (might  I  Dot 
say,  in  nM>st)  companies,  what  is  it,  but  one  telling 
malicious  stories  of,  or  fastening  odious  characters 
upon  another?  What  do  men  commonly  please 
themselves  in  so  much,  as  in  carping  and  harshly  cen- 
suring, in  defaming  and  abusing  their  neighbours? 
Is  it  not  the  sport  and  divertisement  of  many,  to 
cast  dirt  in  the  faces  of  all  they  meet  with ;  to  be- 
spatter any  man  with  foul  imputations  ?  Doth  not  in 
every  corner  a  Momus  lurk,  from  the  venom  of  Vhose 
spiteful  or  petulant  tongue  no  eminency  of  rank, 
dignity  of  place,  or  sacredness  of  office,  no  innocence 
or  integrity  of  life,  no  wisdom  or  circumspection  in 
behaviour,  no  good  nature,  or  benignity  in  dealing 
and  carriage,  can  protect  any  person  ?  Do  not  men 
assume  to  themselves  a  liberty  of  telling  romances, 
and  framing  characters  concerning  their  neighbour, 
as  freely  as  a  poet  doth  about  Hector  or  Tumus, 
Thersites  or  Draucus  ?  Do  they  not  usurp  a  power 
of  playing  with,  of  tossing  about,  of  tearing  in  pieces 
their  neighbour's  good  name,  as  if  it  were  the  veriest 
toy  in  the  world  ?  Do  not  many,  having  a  form  of 
godliness,  (some  of  them  demurely,  others  confi- 
dently, both  without  any  sense  of^  or  remorse  for 
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* 

rhat  they  do,)  backbite  their  brethren  ?  Is  it  not  SERM. 
rown  so  common  a  thing  to  asperse  causelessly,  that    ^^^^' 
o  man  wonders  at  it,  that  few  dislike,  that  scarce 
ny  detest  it?  that  most  notorious  calumniators  are 
eard,  not  only  with  patience,  but  with  pleasure; 
ea  are  even  held  in  vogue  and  reverence,  as  men  of 

notable  talent,  and  very  serviceable  to  their  party ; 
)  that  slander  seemeth  to  have  lost  its  nature,  and 
ot  to  be  now  an  odious  sin,  but  a  fashionable  hu- 
lour,  a  way  of  pleasing  entertainment,  a  fine  knack, 
r  curious  feat  of  policy ;  so  that  no  man  at  least 
iketh  himself  or  others  to  be  accountable  for  what 

said  in  this  way  ?  Is  not,  in  fine,  the  case  become 
ich,  that  whoever  hath  in  him  any  love  of  truth, 
ly  sense  of  justice  or  honesty,  any  spark  of  charity 
iward  his  brethren,  shall  hardly  be  able  to  satisfy 
imself  in  the  conversations  he  meeteth;  but  will  be 
mpted,  with  the  holy  Prophet,  to  wish  himself  se- 
lestered  from  society,  and  cast  into  solitude ;  re- 
lating those  words  of  his,  Oh  that  I  had  in  Me  Jfr.  ix.3, 3. 
ildemess  a  lodging  place  of  wayfaring  men ;  Ezck.  xxii. 
\at  I  might  leave  my  people^  and  go  from  them  :  '^' 
yr  they  are — an  assembly  of  treacherous  men^  and 
\ey  hend  their  tongues  like  their  bow  for  lies? 
his  he  wished  in  an  age  so  resembling  ours,  that  I 
ar  the  description  with  equal  patness  may  suit 
>th  :  Take  ye  heed  (said  he  then  ;  and  may  we  not  .'cr,  ix.  4,5. 
ivise  the  like  now  ?)  every  one  of  his  neighbour ^ 
«rf  trust  ye  not  in  any  brother :  for  every  brother 
ill  utterly  supplant,  and  every  neighbour  will 
alk  with  slanders.  They  will  deceive  every  one, 
Is  neighbour^  and  will  not  speak  the  truth  :  they 
%ve  taught  their  tongue  to  speak  lies,  and  weary 
lemselves  to  commit  iniquity, 

lis 
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SERM.  Such  being  the  state  of  things,  obvious  to  experienoe, 
^^^'  no  discourse  may  seem  more  needful  or  useful,  than 
that  which  serveth  to  correct  or  check  this  practice  : 
the  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  do,  1.  by  descrilnng 
the  nature,  2.  by  declaring  the  folly  of  it ;  or  shew- 
ing it  to  be  very  true  which  the  Wise  Man  here  assert- 
eth.  He  that  uttereth  slander  is  a  fool.  The  which 
particulars  I  hope  so  to  prosecute,  that  any  man  shall 
be  able  easily  to  discern,  and  ready  heartily  to  detest 
this  practice. 

I.  For  explication  of  its  nature,  we  may  describe 
slander  to  be  the  uttering  false  (or  equivalent  to  false, 
morally  false)  speech  against  our  neighbour,  in  pre- 
judice to  his  fame,  his  safety,  his  welfare,  or  con- 
cernment in  any  kind,  out  of  malignity,  vanity,  rash- 
ness, ill-nature,  or  bad  design.  That  which  is  in  holj 
scripture  forbidden  and  reproved  under  several  names 
•  Exod. xx.and  notions;  of  ^hearing  false  witness^  ^ false  ac- 
»•  Ps.  XXXV.  cusation^  ^  railing  censure^  ^  sycophantry,  *  tale- 
<j'udc9.     hearings  ^whispering,  ^backbiting,  ^ supplanting^ 
I  Luke  iii.'  *  taking  up  rcproach :  which  terms  some  of  them  do 
^^UvHxix  s^S^^fy  the  nature,  others  denote  the  special  kinds, 
i6.  Prov.    others  imply  the  manners,  others  suggest  the  ends  of 
xxvi.2o.     this  practice.     But  it  seemeth  most  fiilly  intelligibk 
is.'roiii.  i.by  observing  the  several  kinds  and  degrees  thereof; 
xu  lo!^^'  ^^  ^'^^  ^y  reflecting  on  the  divers  ways  and  manners 
« Pwd.xr.3.  Qf  practising  it. 

Rom.  1. 30.        ^  °    • 

»» Jer.  ix.  4.  The  principal  kinds  thereof  I  observe  to  be  these: 
1.  The  grossest  kind  of  slander  is  that  which  in 
the  Decalogue  is  called  bearing  false  testinumy 
against  our  neighbour ;  that  is,  flatly  charging  him 
with  facts  the  which  he  never  committed,  and  is  no- 
wise  guilty  of.     As  in  the  case  of  Naboth,  when 

I  Kiog^     men  were  suborned  to  say,  Naboth  did  blaspheme 

xxi.  13.  "* 
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God  and  the  king:  and  as  was  David's  case,  when  he  SERM 
thus  complained.  False  witnesses  did  rise  up,  they  ' 


laid  to  my  charge  things  that  I  knew  not  of.     This  p«»«i-  "»▼• 
kind  in  the  highest  way  (that  is,  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings) is  more  rare ;  and  of  all  men^  they  who  are  de- 
tected to  practise  it  are  held  most  vile  and  infamous ; 
as  being  plainly  the  most  pernicious  and  perilous  in- 
struments of  injustice,  the  most  desperate  enemies  of 
all  men's  right  and  safety  that  can  be.     But  also  out 
of  the  court  there  are  many  knights-errant  of  the 
post,  whose  business  it  is  to  run  about  scattering 
&lse  reports ;  sometimes  loudly  proclaiming  them  in 
open  companies,  sometimes  closely  whispering  them 
in  dark  comers ;   thus  infecting  conversation  with 
their  poisonous  breath :  these  no  less  notoriously  are 
guilty  of  this  kind,  as  bearing  always  the  same  ma- 
lice, and  sometimes  breeding  as  ill  effects. 

2.  Another  kind  is,  affixing  scandalous  names,  in- 
jurious epithets,  and  odious  characters  upon  persons, 
which  they  deserve  not.     As  when  Corah  and  hisNuni.xvi. 
complices  did  accuse  Moses  of  being  ambitious,  un- Johnxix.' 
just,  and  tyrannical:  when  the  Pharisees  called  ourMa^.'xxFi. 
Lord  an  impostor,  a  blasphemer,  a  sorcerer,  a  glutton  H:  *J^3^-. 
and  wine-bibber,  an  incendiary  and  perverter  of  the  '9- 
people,  one  that  spake  against  desar^  and^roaajs,  14. 
to  give  tribute :   when  the  apostles  were  charged  of  1 2. 
being  *  pestilent,   turbulent,  factious  and   seditious  2."  ^  ""'* 
fellows.     This  sort  being  very  common,  and  thence  ^  ^^^  *^"* 
in  ordinary  repute  not  so  bad,  yet  in  just  estimation 
may   be  judged   even  worse  than  the   former;  as 
loing  to  our  neighbour  more  heavy  and  more  irre- 
;>arable  wrong.     For  it  imposeth  on  him  really  more 
>lame,  and  that  such  which  he  can  hardly  shake  off : 
3ecause  the  charge  signifieth  habit  of  evil,  and  in- 

ii3 
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SERM.  cludeth  many  acts ;  then,  being  general  and  indefi- 
nite,  can  scarce  be  disproved.  He,  for  instance,  th^t 
calleth  a  sober  man  drunkard^  doth  impute  to  him 
many  acts  of  such  intemperance ;  some  reaUy  past, 
others  probably  future ;  and  no  particular  time  or 
place  being  specified,  how  can  a  man  clear  himself  of 
that  imputation,  especially  with  those  who  are  not 
throughly  acquainted  with  his  conversation  ?  So  he 
that  calleth  a  man  unjust,  proud,  perverse,  hypocriti- 
cal, doth  load  him  with  most  grievous  faults,  which 
it  is  not  possible  that  the  most  innocent  person  should 
discharge  himself  from. 

3.  Like  to  that  kind  is  this,  aspersing  a  man's  ac- 
tions with  harsh  censures  and  foul  terms,  importing 
that  they  proceed  from  ill  principles,  or  tend  to  bad 
ends ;  so  as  it  doth  not  or  cannot  appear.  ^Thu3 
when  we  say  of  him  that  is  generously  hospitable, 
that  he  is  profuse  ;  of  him  that  is  prudently  finigal, 
that  he  is  niggardly ;  of  him  that  is  cheerful  and  free 
in  his  conversation,  that  he  is  vain  or  loose  ;  of  him 
that  is  serious  and  resolute  in  a  good  way,  that  he  is 
sullen  or  morose ;  of  him  that  is  conspicuous  and 
brisk  in  virtuous  practice,  that  it  is  ambition  or  os- 
tentation which  acts  him ;  of  him  that  is  close  and 
bashful  in  the  like  good  way,  that  it  is  sneaking  stu- 
pidity, or  want  of  spirit ;  of  him  that  is  reserved, 
that  it  is  craft ;  of  him  that  is  open,  that  it  is  sim- 
plicity in  him  :  when  we  ascribe  a  man's  liberality 
and  charity  to  vain-glory  or  popularity;  his  strict- 
ness of  life  and  constancy  in  devotion,  to  superstition 

^  At  nos  virtutes  ipsas  invertimus>  atque 
Sincerum  cupimus  vas  incrustare.  Probusqiiis 
Nobiscum  vivit  ?  multum  est  demissus  homo.  Illi 
Tardo  cognomen  pinguis  damus      &c. 

Hot,  Serm.  i.  3.  Vid.  Sidon.  ApolL 
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or  hypocrisy :  when,  I  say,  we  pass  such  censures,  or  SERM. 
impose  such  characters,  on  the  laudable  or  innocent   ^^^' 
practice  of  our  neighbours,  we  are  indeed  slanderers, 
imitating  therein  the  great  calumniator,  who  thus 
did  slander  even  God  himself,  imputing  his  prohibi- 
tion of  the  fruit  unto  envy  toward  men  ;  (God,  saidGca.iii.  5. 
he,  doth  know  J  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof  your 
eyes  shall  be  opened^  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods ^  know- 
ing  good  and  evil;)  who  thus  did  ascribe  the  steady 
piety  of  Job,  not  to  a  conscientious  love  and  fear  of 
God,   but  to  policy  and  selfish  design  ;  Doth  Job  Job  i.  9. 
fear  God  for  nought  f  "*  ^' 

Whoever  indeed  pronounceth  concerning  his  neigh-  I 
hour's  intentions  otherwise  than  as  they  are  evi-  ' 
dently  expressed  by  words,  or  signified  by  overt  ac- 
tions, is  a  slanderer ;  because  he  pretendeth  to  know, 
and  dareth  to  aver,  that  which  he  no-ways  possibly 
can  tell  whether  it  be  true ;  because  the  heart  is  ex- 
empt from  all  jurisdiction  here,  is  only  subject  to  the 
government  and  trial  of  another  world  ;  because  no 
nian  can  judge  concerning  the  truth  of  such  accusa- 
tions; because  no  man  can  exempt  or  defend  him- 
self from  them :  so  that  apparently  such  practice 
doth  thwart  all  course  of  justice  and  equity. 

4.  Another  kind  is,  perverting  a  man's  words  orJer.  xxiii. 
actions  disadvantageously  by  affected   misconstmc-* 
tion.     All  words  are  ambiguous,  and  capable  of  dif- 
ferent senses,  (some  fair,  some  more  foul;)    all  ac- n«i. «-^«y- 
tions  have  two  handles,  one  that  candour  and  charity  x«;si#/ 
will,  another  that  disingenuity  and  spite  may,  lay  ^'***^*' 
hold  on  :  and  in  such  cases,  to  misapprehend  is  a  ca- 
lumnious procedure,  arguing  malignant  disposition 
and  mischievous  design.     Thus  when  two  men  did 

witness  that  our  Lord  affirmed,  he  could  demolish  Matt.  xxvi. 

.  .  60, 61 . 
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SERM.  the  templeyand  rear  it  again  in  three  daye;  al- 
^^^'  though  he  did  indeed  speak  words  to  that  purpose, 
John  ii.  19.  meaning   them  in   a   figurative   sense,   discemiUe 
enough  to  those  who  would  candidly  have  minded 
his  drift  and  way  of  speaking;  yet  they  who  crud^ 
alleged  them  against  him  are  called  false  witnesses. 
Psai.  iri.  5.  ^t  last^  saith  the  Gospel,  came  two  false  witneueii 
they  wrest  aud  satd,  This  fellow  saidf  I  am  able  to  deHrojf 
MatTubi'  the  temple,  &c.     Thus  also  when  some  certified  of 
^^";j  j^  St. Stephen,  as  having  sead,  that  Jesus  of  ^axareA 
'^'  should  destroy  that  place,  and  change  the  custom 

that  Moses  delivered;  although  probably  he  did 
speak  words  near  to  that  purpose,  yet  are  those  men 
called  false  witnesses:  And,  saith  St.Luke^  they  set 
up  false  witnesses,  which  said.  This  man  ceaseth 
not  to  speak  blasphemous  words,  &c.  Which  in- 
stances plainly  do  shew,  if  we  would  avoid  the  guilt 
of  slander,  how  careful  we  should  be  to  interpret 
fairly  and  favourably  the  words  and  the  actions  of  oar 
neighbour. 

5.  Another  sort  of  this  practice  is^  partial  and 
lame   representation   of  men's   discourse,   or  their 
practice  ^  suppressing  some  part  of  the  truth  in  theWt 
/     or  concealing  some  circumstances  about  them,  which 
might  serve  to  explain,  to  excuse,  or  to  extenuate 
them.     In  such  a  manner  easily,  without  uttering 
any  logical  untruth,  one  may  yet  grievously  calum- 
niate.    Thus  suppose  that  a  man  speaketh  a  thing 
upon  supposition,  or  with  exception,  or  in  way  of  ob- 
jection, or  merely  for  disputation  sake,  in  order  to 
the  discussion  or  clearing  of  truth ;  he  that  should 
report  him  asserting  it  absolutely,  unlimitedly,  po- 
sitively and  peremptorily,  as  his  own  settled  judg- 
ment, would  notoriously  calumniate.     If  one  should 
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be  inveigled  by  frauds  or  driven  by  violence,  or  slip  SERM. 
bjr  chance  into  a  bad  place,  or  bad  company ;  he  that  ^^^* 
should  so  represent  the  gross  of  that  accident  as  to 
breed  an  opinion  of  that  person,  that  out  of  pure  dis- 
position and  design  he  did  put  himself  there,  doth 
slanderously  abuse  that  innocent  person.  The  re- 
porter in  such  cases  must  not  think  to  defend  him- 
self  by  pretending  that  he  spake  nothing  false ;  for 
mich  propositions,  however  tf ue  in  logic,  may  justly 
be  deemed  lies  in  morality,  being  uttered  with  a  ma- 
licious and  deceitful  (that  is,  with  a  calumnious) 
mind,  being  apt  to  impress  false  conceits,  and  to 
produce  hurtful  effects  concerning  our  neighbour. 
There  are  slanderous  truths,  as  well  as  slanderous 
blsehoods :  when  truth  is  uttered  with  a  deceitful 
heart,  and  to  a  base  end,  it  becomes  a  lie.  He  that?To^.  xu. 
fpeaketh  truths  saith  the  Wise  Man,  shewethjbrth  ^^' 
righteousness:  hut  a  false  witness  deceit  Deceiv- 
ing is  the  proper  work  of  slander :  and  truth  abused 
to  that  end  putteth  on  its  nature,  and  will  engage 
into  like  guilt  ^. 

6.  Another  kind  of  calumny  is,  by  instilling  sly  ^ 
suggestions ;  which  although  they  do  not  downrightly 
assert  falsehoods,  yet  they  breed  sinister  opinions 
in  the  hearers ;  especially  in  those  who  from  weak- 
ness or  credulity,  from  jealousy  or  prejudice,  from 
n^ligence  or  inadvertency,  are  prone  to  enter- 
tain them.  This  is  done  many  ways ;  by  propound- 
ing wily  suppositions,  shrewd  insinuations,  crafty 
questions,  and  specious  comparisons,  intimating  a 
possibility^  or  inferring  some  likelihood    of,    and 

*>  Vid.  Herm.  Pastor,  Where  the  Pastor  observes,  that  the 
Deril  doth  in  his  temptations  interpose  some  truths,  serving  to 
render  his  delusions  passable. 
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SERM.  thence  inducing  to  believe  the  fact.  Doth  not, 
^^^-  saith  this  kind  of  slanderer,  his  temper  incline  him 
to  do  thus  ?  may  not  his  interest  have  swayed  him 
thereto  ?  had  he  not  fair  opportunity  -  and  stroi^ 
temptation  to  it?  hath  he  not  acted  so  in  like 
'  cases  ?  Judge  you  therefore  whether  he  did  it  not 
Thus  the  close  slanderer  argueth ;  and  a  weak  or 
prejudiced  person  is  thereby  so  caught,  that  he  pre- 
sently is  ready  thence  to  conclude  the  thing  done. 
Again ;  he  doeth  well,  saith  the  sycophant,  it  is  true; 
but  why,  and  to  what  end  ?  Is  it  not,  as  most  men 
do,  out  of  ill  design  ?  may  he  not  dissemble  now  ? 
may  he  not  recoil  hereafter  ?  have  not  others  made 
as  fair  a  show?  yet  we  know  what  came  of  it. 
Thus  do  calumnious  tongues  pervert  the  judgments 
of  men  to  think  ill  of  the  most  innocent,  and  meanly 
of  the  worthiest  actions.  Even  commendation  itself 
is  often  used  calumniously,  with  intent  to  breed  dis- 
like and  ill-will  toward  a  person  commended  in  en- 
vious or  jealous  ears ;  or  so  as  to  give  passage  to 
dispraises,  and  render  the  accusations  following  more 
credible.  It  is  an  artifice  commonly  observed  to  be 
much  in  use  there,  where  the  finest  tricks  of  sup- 
planting are  practised  with  greatest  effect ;  so  that, 
pessimum  inimicorum  genus^  laudantes ;  there  is 
no  more  pestilent  enemy,  than  a  malevolent  praiser*^. 
^  All  these  kinds  of  dealing,  as  they^issueTfoimr the 
principles  of  slander,  and  perform  its  work,  so  they 
deservedly  bear  the  guilt  thereof, 

7.  A  Uke  kind  is  that  of  oblique  and  covert  reflec- 
tions; when  a  man  doth  not  directly  or  expressly 

^'  Exciisando  exprobraret.   Tac.  Ann.  i.  p.  to. 
voi/vTa^-  AVfAaiytaBat  tov^  ircXa^.    Polyb.  lib.  iv. 
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trge  his  neighbour  with  faults,  but  yet  so  speak-  SERM. 
,  that  he  is  understood,  or  reasonably  presumed  ^^^^' 
Jo  it.  This  is  a  very  cunning  and  very  mischiev- 
1  way  of  slandering ;  for  therein  the  sculking  ca- 
iniator  keepeth  a  reserve  for  himself,  and  cutteth 
from  the  person  concerned  the  means  of  defence, 
le  goeth  to  clear  himself  from  the  matter  of  such 
ersions ;  What  need,  saith  this  insidious  speaker, 
;hat  ?  must  I  needs  mean  you  ?•  did  I  name  you  ? 
y  do  you  then  assume  it  to  yourself?  do  you  not 
judge  yourself  guilty  ?  I  did  not,  but  your  own 
iscience  it  seemeth  doth,  accuse  you.  You  are  so 
lous  and  suspicious,  as  persons  over-wise  or  guilty 
to  he.  So  meaneth  this  serpent  out  of  the  hedge 
urely  and  unavoidably  to  bite  his  neighbour ;  and 
n  that  respect  more  base  and  more  hurtful  than 
most  flat  and  positive  slanderer. 
{.  Another  kind  is  that  of  magnifying  and  aggra- 
ing  the  faults  of  others ;  raising  any  small  mis- 
riage  into  a  heinous  crime,  any  slender  defect 
3  an  odious  vice,  and  any  common  infirmity  into 
trange  enormity;  turning  a  small  mote  in  the  ey^Mattvii-a. 
our  neighbour  into  a  huge  heam^  a  little  dimple 
his  face  into  a  monstrous  wen.  This  is  plainly 
ider,  at  least  in  degree,  and  according  to  the  sur- 
sage  whereby  the  censure  doth  exceed  the  fault, 
he  that,  upon  the  score  of  a  small  debt,  doth  ex- 
b  a  great  sum,  is  no  less  a  thief,  in  regard  to 
at  amounts  beyond  his  due,  than  if  without  any 
tence  he  had  violently  or  fraudulently  seized  on 
so  is  he  a  slanderer,  that,  by  heightening  faults 
imperfections,  doth  charge  his  neighbour  with 
ater  blame,  or  loads  him  with  more  disgrace  than 
deserves.     It  is  not  only  slander  to  pick  a  hole 
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SERM.  where  there  is  none,  but  to  make  that  wider  which 
^^'  is,  so  that  it  appeareth  more  ugly,  and  cannot  so  ea- 
sily be  mended.  For  charity  is  wont  to  extenuate 
faults,  justice  doth  never  exaggerate  them.  As  no 
man  is  exempt  from  some  defects,  or  can  live  free 
from  some  misdemeanours ;  so  by  this  practice  eveij 
man  may  be  rendered  very  odious  and  infamous. 

9*  Another  kind  of  slander  is,  imputing  to  our 
neighbour's   practice,  judgment  or  profession,  evil 
consequences  (apt  to  render  him  odious,  or  despica- 
ble) which  have  no  dependence  on  them,  or  con- 
nection with  them.     There  do  in  every  age  occur 
disorders  and  mishaps,  springing  from  various  com- 
plications of  causes,  working  some  of  them  in  a  more 
open  and  discernible,  others  in  a  more  secret  and 
subtile  way ;  (especially  from  divine  judgment  and 
i  providence  checking  or  chastising  sin :)  from  such 
occurrences  it  is  common  to  snatch  occasion  and 
matter  of  calumny.     Those  who  are  disposed  this 
way  are  ready  peremptorily  to  charge  them  up(m 
whomever  they  dislike   or  dissent  from,  although 
without  any  apparent  cause,  or  upon  most  frivolous 
and   senseless  pretences;   yea,  often,  when   reason 
sheweth  the  quite  contrary,  and  they  who  are  so 
charged  are  in  just  esteem  of  all  men  the  least  ob- 
noxious to  such  accusations.     So  usually  the  best 
friends  of  mankind,  those  who  most  *  heartily  wish 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world,  and  most  ear- 
nestly to  their  power  strive  to  promote  them,  have 
all  the  disturbances  and  disasters  happening  chaiged 
on  them  by  those  fiery  vixons^  who  (in  pursuance  of 
their  base  designs,  or  gratification  of  their  wild  pas- 
sions) really  do  themselves  embroil  things,  and  raise 
miserable  combustions  in  the  world.     So  it  is,  that 
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fhey  who  have  the  conscience  to  do  mischief,  will  SERM. 
have  the  confidence  also  to  disavow  the  blame  and   ^^^'  ^ 
the  iniquity,  to  lay  the  burden  of  it  on  those  who 
are  most  innocent.  Thus,  whereas  nothing  more  dis-  ^ 
poseth  men  to  live  orderly  and  peaceably,  nothing 
more  conduceth  to  the  settlement  and  safety  of  the 
public,  nothing  so   much  draweth  blessings  down 
fiom  heaven  upon  the  commonweal,  as  true  reli- 
gion ;  yet  nothing  hath  been  more  ordinary,  than  to 
attribute  all  the  miscarriages  and  mischiefs  that  hap- 
pened unto  it ;  even  those  are  laid  at  its  door,  which 
idainly  do  arise  from  the  contempt  or  neglect  of  it ; 
being  the  natural  fruits,  or  the  just  punishments  of 
irreligion.     King  Ahab  by  forsaking  Gocts  com^  i  Kings 
mandments,  and  following  wicked  superstitions,  hadis!"^^' 
-  troubled  Israel^  drawing  sore  judgments  and  cala- 
mities thereon;  yet  had  he  the  heart  and  the  face 
to  charge  those  events  on  the  great  assertor  of  piety, 
£lias:  Art  thou  he  that  trouhleth  Israel  f    The 
Jews  by  provocation  of  divine  justice  had  set  them- 
selves in  a  fhir  way  toward  desolation  and  ruin ;  this 
event  to  come  they  had  the  presumption  to  lay  upon 
the  faith  of  our  Lord's  doctrine:  If  said  they,  ir^ Job. ». 48* 
let  him  alone,  all  men  wiU  believe  on  him,  and  the 
Romans  shall  come,  and  take  away  our  place  and 
nation :  whenas,  in  truth,  a  compliance  with  his  di- 
rections and  admonitions  had  been  the  only  means 
to  prevent  those  presaged  mischiefs.     And,  Si  jTi-TcrtuU. 
hris  ascenderit  in  moenia,  if  any  public  calamity  did 
appear,  then  Christianos  ad  leones.  Christians  must 
be  charged  and  persecuted  as  the  causes  thereof  To 
them  it  was  that  Julian  and  other  pagans  did  im- 
pute all  the  concussions,  confusions,  and  devastations 
falling  upon  the  Roman  empire.     The  sacking  of 
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SERM.  Rome  by  the  Goths  they  cast  upon  Christianity'':  fir 
^^^^'    the  vindication  of  it  from  which  reproach  St  Austin 
did  write  those  renowned  books  de  Civitate  DeL 
So  liable  are  the  best  and  most  innocent  sort  of  men 
to  be  calumniously  accused  in  this  manner. 

Another  practice  (worthily  bearing  the  guilt  of 
T«  ivTf^r-  slander)  is,  being  aiding  and  accessory  thereto,  bj 
iH^m!  any-wise  furthering,  cherishing,  abetting  it.  He  that 
by  crafty  significations  of  ill-will  doth  prompt  the 
slanderer  to  vent  his  poison ;  he  that  by  a  willii^ 
audience  and  attention  doth  readily  suck  it  up,  or 
who  greedily  swalloweth  it  down  by  credulous  ap- 
probation and  assent;  he  that  pleasingly  relisheth 
\  and  smacketh  at  it,  or  expresseth  a  delightful  com- 
^placence  therein  ;Vas  he  is  a  partner  in  the  fact^so  he 
is  a  sharer  in  the  guilt  *^.  There  are  not  only  slan- 
derous throats,  but  slanderous  ears  also;  not  only 
wicked  inventions,  which  engender  and  brood  lies, 
but  Wicked  assents^  which  hatch  and  foster  them. 
Not  only  the  spiteful  mother  which  conceiveth  such 
spurious  brats,  but  the  midwife  that  helpeth  to  bring 
them  forth,  the  nurse  that  feedeth  them,  the  guar- 
dian that  traineth  them  up  to  maturity,  and  setteth 

^  Christiauis  temporibus  detrahunt,  et  mala,  quae  ilia  civitas 
pertulit,  Christo  imputant.  De  Civ.  Del,  i.  i.  iii.  31.  They  (saith 
that  great  father)  detract  from  the  Christian  times,  and  impute 
the  ev\\s,  which  that  city  suffered,  unto  Christ. 

^  David,  Psal.  cv.  5.  Whoso  privily  slandereth  his  neighbour, 
him  will  I  cut  off:  rdvroy  ^fcBiWov,  him  have  I  driven  away*  sav 
the  LXX. 

Neque  vero  ilia  justa  est  excusatio,  Referentibus  aliis  iDJuriam 
facere  non  possum.  Nemo  invito  auditori  libenter  refert.  Sa- 
gitta  in  lapidem  nunquam  figitur;  interdum  resiliens  |)ercutit  di- 
rigentem.  Discat  detractor,  dum  te  videt  non  libenter  audire, 
non  facile  detrahere.  Hier,  ad  Nepot,  Ep,  ii. 
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iiem  forth  to  live  in  the  world ;  as  they  do  really  SERM. 
contribute  to  their  subsistence,  so  deservedly  they  ^^^^' 
partake  in  the  blame  due  to  them,  and  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  mischief  they  do.  For  indeed  were 
it  not  for  such  free  entertainers,  such  nourishers, 
such  encouragers  of  them,  slanders  commonly  would 
die  in  the  womb,  or  prove  still-born,  or  presently  en- 
tering into  the  cold  air  would  expire,  or  for  want  of 
nourishment  soon  would  starve.  It  is  such  friends 
and  patrons  of  them  who  are  the  causes  that  they 
are  so  rife ;  they  it  is  who  set  ill-natured,  base,  and 
designing  people  upon  devising,  searching  after,  and 
picking  up  malicious  and  idle  stories.  Were  it  not 
fi)r  such  customers,  the  trade  of  calumniating  would 
filll^  Many  pursue  it  merely  out  of  servility  and 
flattery,  to  tickle  the  ears,  to  soothe  the  humour,  to 
gratify  the  malignant  disposition  or  ill-will  of  others; 
who  upon  the  least  discouragement  would  give  over 
the  practice.  If  therefore  we  would  exempt  our- 
selves from  all  guilt  of  slander,  we  must  not  only 
abstain  from  venting  it,  but  forbear  to  ^  regard  or 
countenance  it:  for  He  is  (saith  the  Wise  Man)  avroy,xy\u 
Uncked  doer,  who  giveth  heed  to  false  lips ;  and  a  ^ 

^  Posidonius  relateth  of  St.  Austin,  that  be  had  upon  his  table 
written  these  two  verses  ; 

Quisquis  amat  dictis  absentuin  rodere  vitam, 
Hanc  mensam  indignam  noverit  esse  sibi : 
(He  that  ioveth  by  ill  s[)eech  to  gnaw  the  life  of  those  who  are 
nbsent,  let  him  know  himself  unworthy  to  sit  at  this  table ;  or, 
Uiat  this  table  is  unfit  for  him  :)  And  if  any  there  did  use  detrac- 
lioOt  he  was  offended,  and  minded  them  of  those  verses,  threaten- 
ing also  to  leave  the  table,  and  withdraw  to  his  chamber.  Posid. 

cap.  22. 

s  OCvapMifi  iucaviv  i^araiav,  Thou  shalt  not  receive  (or,  take  up) 
a  false  report,  saith  the  Law,  Exod.  xxiii.  i. 
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SERM.  liar^  who  giveth  ear  to  a  naughty  tongue.    Yea,  if 

^^^'   we  thoroughly  would  be  clear  from  it,  we  must  shew 

an  aversation  from  hearing  it,  an  unwillingness  to 

believe  it ;  an  indignation  against  it ;  so  either  sti* 

fling  it  in  the  birth,  or  condemning  it  to  death  being 

uttered^.     This  is  the  sure  way  to  destroy  it,  and 

Hedge  iby  to  prevent  its  mischief.     If  we  would  stop  our  ears, 

thorns,  &c.  wc  should  stop  the  slanderer's  mouth ;  if  we  would 

^u!*a4.  resist  the  calumniator^  he  would  fly  from  us:  if  we 

^^wnEp.  would  reprove  him,  we  should  repel  him.     For, as 

55*        •  Hhe  north  wind  driveth  away  rain,  so  (the  Wm 

j  Man  telleth  us)  doth  an  angry  countenance  a  bad- 

'  biting  tongue. 

These  are  the  chief  and  most  common  kinds  of 
slander;  and  there  are  several  ways  of  practirii^ 
them  worthy  our  observing,  that  we  may  avoid  them; 
namely  these. 

1.  The  most  notoriously  heinous  way  is,  foi^ng 
and  immediately  venting  ill  stories.  As  it  is  said  of 
Psai.  lii.  a.  Doeg,  Thy  tongue  deviseth  mischief;  and  of  an- 
Psai.i.  19.  other  like  companion,  Thou  givest  thy  mouth  to 
evil,  and  thy  tongue  frameth  deceit:  and  as  our 
joh.Tiii.44.Lord  saith  of  the  Devil,  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  U 
( sa.  XXXII.  ^^^  ^,^^  xaAc/*,  he  speaketh  of  his  own ;  for  he  is  a 

liary  and  the  father  of  it.  This  palpably  is  the  su- 
preme pitch  of  calumny,  uncapable  of  any  qualifica- 
tion or  excuse:   hell  cannot  go  beyond  this;   the 

^  Beatus  est,  qui  ita  se*contra  hoc  vitiiim  armavit,  ut  apud  emn 
detrahere  nemo  audeat.  Hier,  ad  Celantiam, 

*  Prov.  XXV.  23.  ''Ay  fA^Baa-iv  o2  icounj'yopei  on  tS»  hafidkktfAivmf  fioX- 
Xov  ^iimT^  a^otf  &no<rTp€<ffOfA«Baf  Tcavcovrat  kou  oArtii  totc  t^  vayifp^  tad" 
nj^  (Twvfi€Utq,  Kcu  ZmpBuaorrai  to  df/Arp^fAa,  koi  hteuyiaovreu  fura  rau' 

ow<v.  Cbrys.  *Ay8p.  y. 
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cursed  fiend  himself  cannot  worse  employ  his  wit,  SERM. 
than  in  minting  wrongful  falsehoods.  ^^W. 

2.  Another  way  is,  receiving  from  others^  and 
▼enting  such  stories,  which  they  who  do  it  certainly 
know,  or  may  reasonably  presume,  to  be  false ;  the 
becoming  hucksters  of  counterfeit  wares,  or  factors 
in  this  vil^  trade.  There  is  no  false  coiner,  who  hath 
not  some  complices  and  emissaries  ready  to  take  from 
his  hand,  and  put  off  his  money :  and  such  slander- 
ers at  second  hand  are  scarce  less  guilty  than  the 
first  authors.  He  that  breweth  lies  may  have  more 
vit  and  skill;  but  the  broacher  sheweth  the  like 
malice  and  wickedness.  In  this  there  is  no* great 
difference  between  the  great  Devil,  that  frameth 
scandalous  reports,  and  the  little  imps,  that  run 
about  and  disperse  them. 

S.  Another  way  is,  when  on^  without  competent 
esi^amination,  due  weighing,  and  just  reason,  doth 
admit  and  spread  tales  prejudicial  to  his  neighbour's 
welfare ;  relying  for  his  warrant  (as  to  the  truth  of 
them)  upon  any  slight  or  slender  authority.     ThisT/w»^- 
18  a  very  common  and  current  practice:  men  pre-x«v>;  &c. 
sume  it  lawful  enough  to  say  over  whatever  they  Hg^ii'/^^, 
hear ;  to  report  any  thing,  if  they  can  quote  an  au- 1,]*'',^*'*' 
thor  for  it.     It  is  not,  say  they,  my  invention ;  I  tell  »e«''w"'  ''• 
it  as  I  heard  it :  s%t  fides  penes  authorem ;  let  hrai  t«  t;;» jrxn- 
that  informed  me  undergo  the  blame,  if  it  prove  uti^^^ff-ivi^r, 
false.     So  do  they  conceive  themselves  excusable  for  ^^' '  *^' 
b&ng  the  instruments  of  injurious  disgrace  and  da- 
mage to  their  neighbours.    But  they  greatly  mistake 
therein :   for  as  this  practice  commonly  doth  arise 
from  the  same  wicked  principles,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  and  produceth  altogether  the  like  mischiev- 
ous effects,  as  the  wilful  devising  and  conveying  slan- 
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SERM.  der :  so  it  no  less  thwarteth  the  rules  of  duty,  and 
^^^^-   laws  of  equity ;  God  hath  prohibited  it,  and  reason 
Lcvit  xix.  doth  condemn  it.    Thou  shaU  not  (saith  Grod  in  the 
'^'  Law)  go  up  and  down  as  a  tale-hearer  anumg  thy 

ProT.  xYiii.people  .*   as  a  tale-bearer,  (as  Rachil^  that  is,)  as  a 
8.  Mvi.  »«-|ne,.cfjant  QP  trader  in  ill  reports  and  stories  concern- 
ing our  neighbour,  to  his  prejudice.     Not  only  the 
framing  them,  but  the  dealing  in  them  beyond  rea- 
son or  necessity,  is  interdicted.     And  it  is  part  of  a 
Psai.  XT.  3-  good  man's  character  in  the  fifteenth  Psalm,  Non 
,  '      ^    accipit  opprobrium.  He  taketh  not  up  a  reproach 
)   against  his  neighbour ;  that  is,  he  doth  not  easily 
entertain  it,  much  less  doth  he  effectually  propagate 
it:   and  in  our  text.  He,  it  is  said,  that  uttereth 
slander  (not  only  he  that  conceiveth  it)  is  ajbol. 

And  in  reason,  before  exact  trial  and  cognizance, 
to  meddle  with  the  fame  and  interest  of  another,  is 
evidently  a  practice  full  of  iniquity,  such  as  no  man 
can  allow  in  his  own  case,  or  brook  being  used  to- 
ward himself,  without  judging  himself  to  be  ex- 
tremely abused  by  such  reporters.    In  all  reason  and 
equity,  (yea  in  all  discretion,)  before  we  yield  cre- 
dence to  any  report  concerning  our  neighbour,  or 
adventure   to  relate  it,  many  things  are  carefully 
to  be  weighed  and  scanned.     We  should  concerning 
our  author  consider  whether  he  be  not  a  particular 
^^  enemy,  or  disaffected  to  him  ;  whether  he  be  not  ill- 
(^ humoured,  or  a  delighter  in  telling  bad  stories;  whe- 
^  ther  he  be  not  dishonest,  or  unregardful  of  justice  in 
I  his  dealings  and  discourse ;  whether  he  be  not  vain, 
or  careless  of  what  he  saith ;  whether  he  be  not 
V   light  and  credulous,  or  apt  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
any  small  appearance  ;  whether  at  least  in  the  pre- 
^  sent  case  he  be  not  negligent,  or  too  forward  and 
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rash  in  speaking.    We  should  also  concerning  the  SERM.  ^. 
matter  reported  mind,  whether  it  be  possible  or  pro-  ^ 

bable;  whether  suitable  to  the  disposition  of  our  ^ 

neighbour,  to  his  principles,  to  the  constant  tenor  of 
his  practice ;  whether  the  action  imputed  to  him  be 
not  liable  to  misapprehension,  or  his  words  to  mis- 
construction. All  reason  and  equity  do,  I  say,  exact 
from  us,  diligently  to  consider  such  things,  before  we 
do  either  embrace  ourselves,  or  transmit  unto  others, 
any  story  concerning  our  neighbour ;  lest  unadvisedly 
we  do  him  irreparable  wrong  and  mischief.  Briefly,  ^  \j  , 
we  should  take  his  case  for  our  own,  and  consider 
whether  we  ourselves  should  be  content,  that  upon 
like  grounds  or  testimonies  any  man  should  believe 
or  report  disgracefnl  things  concerning  us.  If  we 
fail  to  do  thus,  we  do  (vainly,  or  rashly,  or  mali- 
ciously) conspire  with  the  slanderer  to  the  wrong  of 
our  innocent  neighbour ;  and  that  in  the  Psalmist 
(by  a  parity  of  reason)  may  be  transferred  to  us. 
Thou  hast  consented  unto  the  liar,  and  hast  partaken  Psai.  i.  is.  ^ 
with  the  author  of  calumny. 

4.  Of  kin  to  this  way  is  the  assenting  to  popular 
rumours,  and  thence  affirming  matters  of  obloquy  to 
our  neighbour.  Every  one  by  experience  knows  how 
easily  false  news  do  rise,  and  how  nimbly  they  scat- 
ter themselves ;  how  often  they  are  raised  from  no- 
thing, how  soon  they  from  small  sparks  grow  into  a 
great  blaze,  how  easily  from  one  thing  they  are 
transformed  into  another:  especially  news  of  this 
kind,  which  do  suit  and  feed  the  bad  humour  of  the 
vulgar.  'Tis  obvious  to  any  man  how  true  that  is 
of  Tacitus,  how  ^  void  of  consideration,  of  judgment, 

^  Plebi  Don  judicium,  non  Veritas.     Tac.  Ann,  xvi. 

Non  est  consilium  in  vulgo,  non  ratio,  non  discrimen,  non  di- 
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SERM.  of  equity,  the  busy  and  talking  part  of  mankind  is. 
XVIL    Whoever  therefore  gives  heed  to  flying  tales,  and 
thrusts  himself  into  the  herd  of  those  who  spread 
them,  is  either  strangely  injudicious^  or  very  malig- 
nantly disposed.     If  he  want  not  judgment,  he  can- 
not but  know,  that  when  he  complieth  with  popular 
fame,  it  is  mere  chance  that  he  doth  not  slander,  or 
rather  it  is  odds  that  he  shall  do  so :  he  consequeotly 
sheweth  himself  to  be  indifferent  whether  he  doUi  it 
or  no,  or  rather  that  he  doth  incline  to  do  it :  whence, 
not  caring  to  be  otherwise,  or  loving  to  be  a  slan- 
derer, he  in  effect  and  just  esteem  is  such ;  having 
at  least  a  slanderous  heart  and  inclination.     He  that 
puts  it  to  the  venture  whether  he  lieth  or  no,  doth 
eo  ipso  lie  morally,  as  declaring  no  care  or  love  of 

Exod.zzm.  truth.  Tkou  skolt  uot  (saith  the  haw)  Jbllow  « 
multitude  to  do  evil:  and  with  like  reason  we  should 
not  follow  the  multitude  in  speaking  evil  of  our 
neighbour. 

5.  Another  slanderous  course  is,  to  build  censures 
and  reproaches  upon  slender  conjectures,  or  uncertain 
suspicions,  (those  Inrovoicu  vowipai,  evil  surmises^  which 

i7"°*.^*'^St.  Paul  condemneth.)     Of  these  occasion  can  never 

Matt  IX.  4.  ^ 

be  wanting  to  them  who  seek  them,  or  are  ready  to 
embrace  them ;  no  innocence,  no  wisdom  can  any- 
wise prevent  them  ;  and  if  they  may  be  admitted  as 
grounds  of  defamation,  no  man's  good  name  can  be 
ziba.        secure.     But  he  that  upon  such  accounts  dai*eth  to 

2  Sani.  XVI.  a.  •■1  ••  1  A    ^»  1 

3.  xix.  27.  asperse  his  neighbour  is  in  moral  computation  no  less 
a  slanderer,  than  if  he  did  the  like  out  of  pure  inven- 

ligenlia— ex  opinione  plurima,  ex  veriute  paiica  judicat.     Cic.pro 
Planco. 

Aa^  fAVj  'Kltrttv^'  icoXvTpvKoq  cVtik  ofJuXo;.      Phocyl. 

Prov.  xiv.  15.     The  simple  believeth  every  word. 
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tion,  or  without  any  ground  at  all :  for  doubtful  and  SERM. 
false  in  this  case  differ  little ;  to  devise,  and  to  di-   ^^^^' 
vine,  in  matters  of  this  nature,  do  import  near  the 
same.     He  that  will  judge  or  speak  ill  of  others, 
ought  to  be  well  assured  of  what  he  thinks  or  says : 
he  that  asserteth  that  which  he  doth  not  know  to  be 
true,  doth  as  well  lie,  as  he  that  affirmeth  that  which 
he  knoweth  to  be  false ;  (for  he  deceiveth  the  hearers, 
begetting  in  them  an  opinion  that  he  is  assured  of 
what  he  affirms :)  especially  in  dealing  with  the  con- 
cernments of  others,  whose  right  and  repute  justice 
doth  oblige  us  to  beware  of  infringing,  charity  should 
dispose  us  to  regard  and  tender  as  our  own.     It  is 
not  every  possibility,  every  seeming,  every  faint  show 
or  glimmering  appearance,  which  sufficeth  to  ground 
bad  opinioQ  or  reproachful  discourse  concerning  our 
brother :  the  matter  should  be  clear,  notorious,  and 
palpable,  before  we  admit  a  disadvantageous  conceit 
into  our  head,  a  distasteful  resentment  into  our  heart, 
a  harsh  word  into  our  mouth  about  him.     Men  may  >^ 
fancy  themselves  sagacious  and  shrewd,  (persons  of 
deep  judgment  and  fine  wit  they  may  be  taken  for,) 
when  they  can  dive  into  others'  hearts,  and  sound 
their  intentions ;  when  through  thick  mists  or  at  re-  \ 
mote  distances  they  can  descry  faults  in  them ;  when 
they  collect  ill  of  them  by  long  trains,  and  subtle 
fetches  of  discourse :  but  in  truth  they  do  thereby 
rather  bewray  in  themselves  small  love  of  truth,  care 
of  justice,  or  sense  of  charity,  together  with  little 
wisdom  and  discretion :  for  truth  is  only  seen  in  a 
clear  light;  justice  requireth  strict  proof:  charity  i  cot.jmu 
thinketh  no  evil,  and  believeth  all  things  for  the^*^'    f 
best;  wisdom  is  not  forward  to  pronounce  before  full 
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SE  RM.  evidence.     {He,  saith  the  Wise  Man,  that  answeretk 
^^^^'    a  matter  before  he  heareth  it,  it  is  Jolly  and  shame 


Froy.  xyu\. iifito  him.)  In  fine,  they  who  proceed  thus,  as  it  is 
usual  that  they  speak  falsely,  as  it  is  casual  that  they 
ever  speak  truly,  as  they  affect  to  speak  ill,  true  or 
false ;  so  worthily  they  are  to  be  reckoned  among 
slanderers. 

6.  Another  like  way  of  slandering  is,  impetuous 
or  negligent  sputtering  out  of  words,  without  mind- 
^  /  ing  what  truth  or  consequence  there  is  in  them,  how 
they  may  touch  or  hurt  our  neighbour.  To  avoid 
\  this  sin,  we  must  not  only  be  free  from  intending 
j mischief,  but  wary  of  effecting  it;  not  only  careful 
^of  not  wronging  one  distinct  person,  but  of  harming 
any  promiscuously ;  not  only  abstinent  from  aiming 
directly,  but  provident  not  to  hit  casually  any  person 
with  obloquy.  ^  For  as  he  that  dischargeth  shot  into 
a  crowd,  or  so  as  not  to  look  about  regarding  who 
may  stand  in  the  way,  is  no  less  guilty  of  doing  mis- 
chief, and  bound  to  make  satisfaction  to  them  he 
woundeth,  than  if  he  had  aimed  at  some  one  per- 
son :  so  if  we  fling  our  bad  words  at  random,  which 
may  light  unluckily,  and  defame  somebody,  we  be- 
come slanderers  unawares,  and  before  we  think  on 
it.  This  practice  hath  not  ever  all  the  malice  of  the 
worst  slander,  but  it  worketh  often  the  effects  thereof, 
and  therefore  doth  incur  its  guilt  and  its  punishment; 
especially  it  being  commonly  derived  from  ill  temper, 
or  from  bad  habit,  which  we  are  bound  to  watch 
over,  to  curb,  and  to  correct.  The  tongue  is  a  sharp 
and  parlous  weapon,  which  we  are  bound  to  keep  up 
r  in  the  sheath,  or  never  to  draw  forth  but  advisedly, 
and  upon  just  occasion  ;  it  must  ever  be  wielded  with 
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on  and  care:  to  brandish  it  wantonly,  to  lay  SERM. 
t  with  it  blindly  and  furiously,  to  slash  and    ^^11- 
\  therewith  any  that  happeth  to  come  in  our 
doth  argue  malice  or  madness. 
It  is  an  ordinary  way  of  proceeding  to  calum- 
,  for  men,  reflecting  upon  some  bad  disposition 
lemselves,  (although  resulting  from  their  own 
cular  temper,  from  their  bad  principles,  or  from  •  i 
ill  custom,)  to  charge  it  presently  upon  others ;    ■ 
iming  others  to  be  like  themselves :  like  the  )  \  . 

ed  person  in  the  Psalm,  Thou  thoughtest  that  /p».  l  »»•  /^*  ^ 
altogether  such  an  one  as  thyself.  This  is  to 
er  mankind  first  in  the  gross ;  then  in  retail,  as 
ion  serveth,  to  asperse  any  man :  this  is  the 
of  half-witted  Machiavelians,  and  of  desperate 
bates  in  wickedness,  who,  having  prostituted 
consciences  to  vice,  for  their  own  defence  and 
e,  would  shrowd  ^  themselves  from  blame  under 
helter  of  common  pravity  and  infirmity ;  accus- 
ill  men  of  that  whereof  they  know  themselves 
IT.  But  surely  there  can  be  no  greater  iniquity 
this,  that  one  man  should  undergo  blame  for 
1  conscience  of  another. 

lese  seem  to  be  the  chief  kinds  of  slander,  and 
common  ways  of  practising  it.  In  which  de- 
tion  the  folly  thereof  doth,  I  suppose,  so  clearly 
,  that  no  man  can  look  thereon  without  loath- 
tnd  despising  it,  as  not  only  a  very  ugly,  but  a 
foolish  practice.     No  man  surely  can  be  wise, 

emedium  poens  suae  arbitrantur,  si  nemo  sit  sanctus,  si  omni- 
trahatur,  si  turba  sit  pereuntium,  &c.  Hier,  ad  Asellam,  £p. 
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SERM.  who  will  suffer  himself  to  be  defiled  therewith.    But 
^^^^'    to  render  its  folly  more  apparent^  we  shall  display 
it ;  declaring  it  to  be  extremely  foolish  upon  several 
accounts.     But  the  doing  this^  in  regard  to  your  pa- 
tience^ we  shall  forbear  at  present. 


SERMON  XVIII. 


THE  FOLLY  OF  SLANDER. 


Prov.  X.  18. 
He  that  uttereth  slander  is  ajbol. 

WE  formerly  in  this  place,  discoursing  upon  SERM. 
ext,  explained  the  nature  of  the  sin  here  con-  ^^^^' 
ed,  with  its  several  kinds  and  ways  of  practising. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  declare  the  folly  of  it ; 
:o  make  good  by  divers  reasons  the  assertion 
3  Wise  Man,  that  he  who  uttereth  slander  is  a 

Slandering  is  foolish,  as  sinful  and  wicked. 
1  sin  is  foolish  upon  many  accounts ;  as  proceed- 
rom  ignorance,  error,  inconsiderateness,  vanity ; 
iplying  weak  judgment  and  irrational  choice ;  as 
rting  the  dictates  of  reason  and  best  rules  of 
)m;  as  producing  very  mischievous  effects  to 
Jves,  bereaving  us  of  the  chief  goods,  and  ex- 
ig  us  to  the  worst  evils.  What  can  be  more 
riously  absurd,  than  to  dissent  in  our  opinion 
discord  in  our  choice  from  infinite  wisdom ;  to 
3ke  by  our  actions  sovereign  justice  and  immu-  - 

severity ;  to  oppose  almighty  power,  and  offend 
ense  goodness ;  to  render  ourselves  unlike,  and 
rary  in  our  doings,  our  disposition,  our  state,  to 
lute  perfection  and  felicity?  What  can  be  more 
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SERM.  desperately  wild,  than  to  disoblige  our  best  firieDd, 
^^^*'  to  forfeit  his  love  and  favour,  to  render  him  our 
enemy,  who  is  our  Lord  and  our  Judge,  upon  whose 
mere  will  and  disposal  all  our  subsistence,  all  our 
welfare  does  absolutely  depend  ?  What  greater  mad- 
ness can  be  conceived,  than  to  deprive  our  minds  oS 
all  true  content  here,  and  to  separate  our  soub  from 
eternal  bliss  hereafter ;  to  gall  our  consciences  now 
with  sore  remorse,  and  to  engage  ourselves  for  e?er 
in  remediless  miseries  ?  Such  folly  doth  all  sin  in- 
clude :  whence  in  scripture  style  worthily  goodness 
and  wisdom  are  terms  equivalent ;  sin  and  folly  do 
signify  the  same  thing. 

If  thence  this  practice  be  proved  extremely  sinful, 
it  will  thence  sufficiently  be  demonstrated  no  less 
foolish.     And  that  it  is  extremely  sinful,  may  easily 
be  shewed.     It  is  the  character  of  the  superlatively 
F8.).i9, 20. wicked  man;  Thou  givest  thy  mouth  to  evil, and 
thy  tongue frameth  deceit :  thou  sittest  and  speakeit 
against  thy  brother ;  thou  slanderest  thine  own  mo- 
ther's son.     It  is  indeed  plainly  the  blackest  and 
most  hellish  sin  that  can  be ;  that  which  giveth  the 
grand  fiend  his  names,  and  most  expresseth  his  na- 
ture.    He  is  0  A/aiSoAof ,  the  slanderer ;  Satan^  the 
spiteful  adversary ;  the  old  snake^  or  dragon,  hissing 
out  lies,  and  spitting  forth  venom  of  calumnious  ac- 
Apoc.xii.   cusation  ;  the  accuser  of  the  brethren,  a  murderous, 
Joh.viii.44.  envious,  malicious  calumniator;  the  father  qfUes; 
the  grand  defamer  of  God  to  man,  of  man  to  God, 
of  one  man  to  another.     And  highly  wicked  surely 
must  that  practice  be,  whereby  we  grow  namesakes 
to  him,  conspire  in  proceeding  with  him,  resemble 
his  disposition  and  nature.     It  is  a  complication,  a 
comprisal,  a  collection  and  sum  of  all  wickedness; 
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pposite  to  all  the  principal  virtues,  (to  veracity  and  SERM. 
incerity,  to  charity  and  justice,)  transgressing  all  ^^^™' 
iie  great  commandments,  violating  immediately  and 
lirectly  all  the  duties  concerning  our  neighbour. 

To  lie  simply  is  a  great  fault,  being  a  deviation  Eph.iT.  25. 
from  that  good  rule  which  prescribeth  truth  in  allpg^^J^^'; 
our  words  ;  rendering  us  unlike  and  disagreeable  to  "^  !^- 
God,  who  is  the  God  of  truth ;  (who  loveth  truth,  i^xmx.  14. 
ind  practiseth  it  in  all  his  doings,  who  abominateth  Pror.  xU. 
lU  falsehood;)  including  a  treacherous  breach  of^**^''3^' 
aith  toward  mankind;  (we  being  all,  in  order  to 
he  maintenance  of  society,  by  an  implicit  compact, 
obliged  by  speech  to  declare  our  mind,  to  inform 
nily,  and  not  to  impose  upon  our  neighbour ;)  argu- 
Dg  pusillanimous  timorousness  and  impotency  of 
nind,  a  distrust  in  God's  help,  and  diffidence  in  all 
;ood  means  to  compass  our  designs ;  begetting  de- 
ception and  error,  a  foul  and  ill-favoured  brood : 
lying,  I  say,  is  upon  such  accounts  a  sinful  and 
blameable  thing :  and  of  all  lies  those  certainly  are 
the  worst,  which  proceed  from  malice,  or  from  va- 
nity, or  from  both,  and  which  work  mischief;  such 
as  slanders  are. 

Again,  to  bear  any  hatred  or  ill-will,  to  exercise 
enmity  toward  any  man,  to  design  or  procure  any 
mischief  to  our  neighbour,  whom  even  Jews  were 
commanded  to  love  as  themselves^  whose  good,  by  Lent.  lOx. 
many  laws,  and  upon  divers  scores,  we  are  obliged 
to  tender  as  our  own,  is  a  heinous  fault :  and  of  this 
apparently  the  slanderer  is  most  guilty  in  the  highest 
degree.     For  evidently  true  it  is  which  the  Wise 
Man  affirmeth,  A  lying  tongue  hateth  those  that  are  prov.zxn. 
(\fflicted  with  it ;  there  is  no  surer  argument  of  ex-  ^  ' 
treme  hatred ;  nothing  but  the  height  of  ill-will  can 
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S£RM.  suggest  this  practice.    The  slanderer  is  an  eoem^ 
as  the  most  fierce  and  outrageous,  so  the  most  bai 


and  unworthy  that  can  be :  he  fighteth  with  the  moi 

perilous  and  most  unlawful  weapon,  in  the  most  fii 

rious  and  foul  way  that  can  be.     His  weapon  is  ai 

Jam.  iii.  8.  euvenomed  arrow^faU  of  deadly  poUan,  which  k 

s, 4.  ivii'4. shooteth  suddenly 9  andfeareth  not;  a  weapon  whid 

by  no  force  can  be  resisted,  by  no  art  declined,  whon 

impression  is  altogether  inevitable  and  unsustainable 

It  is  a  most  insidious,  most  treacherous  and  cowardlj 

way  of  fighting ;  wherein  manifestly  the  weakest  aac 

basest  spirits  have  extreme  advantage,  and  may  easilj 

prevail  against  the  bravest  and  worthiest:  for  ik 

man  of  honour  or  honesty  can  in  way  of  resistana 

or  requital  deign  to  use  it,  but  must  infallibly  with< 

out  repugnance  be  borne  down  thereby.     By  it  the 

vile  practiser  achieveth  the  greatest  mischief  thai 

can  be.     His  words  are,  as  the  Psalmist  saith  ol 

Ps.  m.  4.    Doeg,  devouring  words^  ( Thou  lovest  all  devouring 

ProT.  XXV.  words,  O  thou  deceitful  tongue :)  and,  A  man^  saitli 

Anui^diy  the  Wisc  Man,  that  heareth  false  witness  againn 

™*2  up^'    his  neighbour  is  a  maul^  and  a  swordy  and  a  sharf 

w^\\T  *°  ^^^^^  »  that  is,  he  is  a  complicated  instrument  of  all 

there  is  a   mischiefs :  he  smiteth  and  bruiseth  like  a  maul,  be 

burniDir 

fire.  cutteth  and  pierceth  like  a  sword,  he  thus  doth  hurl 

27?Ecciu5.  near  at  hand ;  and  at  distance  he  woundeth  like  t 
"c?"  sharp  arrow,  it  is  hard  any  where  to  evade  him,  oi 
to  get  out  of  his  reach.  Many,  saith  another  wis( 
man,  the  imitator  of  Solomon,  have  fallen  by  ik 
edge  of  the  sword:  but  not  so  many  as  have  fallen 
by  the  tongue.  Well  is  he  that  is  defended  frm 
it,  and  hath  not  passed  through  the  venom  thereof 
who  hath  not  drawn  the  yoke  thereof,  nor  hath  beei 
bound  in  its  bands.     For  the  yoke  thereof  is  a  yah 
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qfironj  and  the  bands  thereof  are  bands  of  brass.  SERM. 
77^  death  thereof  is  an  evil  deaths  the  grave  were  ^^^y 
better  than  it.     Incurable  are  the  wounds  which  the 
danderer  inflicteth^  irreparable  the  damages  which 
he  causeth,  indelible  the  marks  which  he  leaveth. 
No  balsam  can  heal  the  biting  of  a  sycophant;  noAdrerem 
thread  can  stitch  up  a  good  name  torn  by  calumni-phnDts 
ous  defamation ;  no  soap  is  able  to  cleanse  from  the  |^uii^*^est 
stains  aspersed  by  a  foul  mouth.  Aliquid  adhcerebit ;  "J™*^*"™- 
lomewhat  always  of  suspicion  and  ill  opinion 'will 
itick  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  given  ear  to 
dander.     So  extremely  opposite  is  this  practice  unto 
the  queen  of  virtues,  charity.     Its  property  indeed 
is,  to  believe  all  things^  that  is,  all  things  for  the » Cor.  xiii. 
best,  and  to  the  advantage  of  our  neighbour ;  not  so 
much  as  to  suspect  any  evil  of  him,  without  unavoid- 
ably manifest  cause :  how  much  more  not  to  devise 
any  falsehood  against  him?  It  cover eth  all  things, Pror.xvii. 
studiously  conniving  at  real  defects,  and  concealing 
assured  miscarriages :  how  much  more  not  divulging 
imaginary  or  false  scandals  ?  It  disposeth  to  seek  and 
further  any  the  least  good  concerning  him :  how 
much  more  will  it  hinder  committing  grievous  out- 
rage upon  his  dearest  good  name  ? 

Again,  all  injustice  is  abominable :  to  do  any  sort 
of  wrong  is  a  heinous  crime ;  that  crime,  which  of 
all  most  immediately  tendeth  to  the  dissolution  of  , 
society,  and'  disturbance  of  human  life ;)  which  God 
therefore  doth  most  loathe,  and  men  have  reason 
especially  to  detest.  And  of  this  the  slanderer  is 
most  deeply  guilty.  A  witness  qfSelial  scorneth?rov.x\x, 
judgment^  and  the  mouth  of  the  wicked  devoureth 
iniquity,  saith  the  Wise  Man.  He  is  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  just  estimation,  guilty  of  all  kinds  what- 
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SERM.  ever  of  injury,  breaking  all  the  second  table  of  com- 
-^^^^^^  mands  respecting  our  neighbour.  Most  formallj  and 
directly  he  heareihfalse  witness  against  his  neigh- 
bour :  he  doth  covet  his  neighbour's  goods  ;  for  'tis 
constantly  out  of  such  an  irregular  desire,  fw  his 
own  presumed  advantage,  to  dispossess  his  neighbcNir 
of  some  good,  and  transfer  it  on  himself,  that  the 
slanderer  uttereth  his  tale :  he  is  ever  a  thief  and 
robber  of  his  good  name,  a  deflourer  and  defiler  of 
his  deputation,  an  ^  assassin  and  murderer  of  his  ho> 
nour.  So  doth  he  violate  all  the  rules  of  justice,  and 
perpetrateth  all  sorts  of  wrong  against  his  neigh- 
bour. 

He  may  indeed  perhaps  conceive  it  no  great  mat- 
ter that  he  committeth ;  because  he  doth  not  act  in 
so  boisterous  and  bloody  a  way,  but  only  by  words^ 
which  are  subtile,  slim,  and  transient  things ;  upon 
his  neighbour's  credit  only,  which  is  no  substantial 
or  visible  matter.     He  draweth,  thinks  he,  no  Uood, 

I  nor  breaketh  any  bones,  nor  impresseth  any  remark- 

(  able  scar :  'tis  only  the  soft  air  he  breaketh  with  his 
tongue,  'tis  only  a  slight  character  that  he  stampeth 

.'  on  the  fancy,  'tis  only  an  imaginary  stain  that  he 
daubeth  his  neighbour  with  :  therefore  he  supposeth 
no  great  wrong  done,  and  seemeth  to  himself  inno- 
cent, or  very  excusable.  But  these  conceits  arise 
from  great  inconsiderateness,  or  mistake ;  nor  can 

:  they  excuse  the  slanderer  from  grievous  injustice. 

I  For  in  dealing  with  our  neighbour,  and  meddling 
with  his  property,  we  are  not  to  value  things  accord- 

^  Dei  episcopos  linguae  gladio  jugulsbtis,  fundentes  sanguinem 
non  corporis,  sed  honoris.  Op,  lib.  ii.  Woe  be  to  them  who 
justify  the  wicked  for  reward,  and  take  away  the  righteousness 
of  the  righteous  from  him.     Isa.  v.  23. 
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ing  to  our  fancy,  but  according  to  the  price  set  on  SERM. 
them  by  the  owner :  we  must  not  reckon  that  a  trifle,  "^  ^ 
which  he  prizeth  as  a  jewel.     Since  then  all  men 
(especially  men  of  honour  and  honesty)  do,  from  a 
necessary  instinct  of  nature,  estimate  their  good  name 
beyond  any  of  their  goods,  yea  do  commonly  hold  it 
more  dear  and  precious  than  their  very  lives ;  we, 
by  violently  or  fraudulently  bereaving  them  of  it,  do 
them  no  less  wrong,  than  if  we  should  rob  or  cozen 
them  of  their  substance,  yea  than  if  we  should  maim 
their  body,  or  spill  their  blood,  or  even  stop  their 
breath.     If  they  as  grievously  feel  it,  and  resent  it 
as  deeply,  as  they  do  any  other  outrage,  the  injury 
18  really  as  great  to  them/'  Even  the  slanderer's  own 
judgment  and  conscience  might  tell  him  so  much:  ; 
for  they  who  most  slight  another's  fame,  are  usually 
very  tender  of  their  own,  and  can  with  no  patience  \ 
endure  that  others  should  touch  it:  which  demon-  \ 
strates  the  inconsiderateness  of  their  judgment,  and 
the  iniquity  of  their  practice.     It  is  an  injustice  not 
to  be  corrected  or  cured.     Thefts  may  be  restored, 
wounds  may  be  cured ;  but  there  is  no  restitution  or 
cure  of  a  lost  good  name :  it  is  therefore  an  irrepar- 
able injury. 

Nor  is  the  thing  itself,  in  true  judgment,  contempt- 
ible ;  but  in  itself  really  very  considerable.     A  goodvroY,  mH. 
namey  saith  Solomon  himself,  (no  fool,)  is  rather  toEccies.  ru. 
he  chosen  than  great  riches;  and  loving  Javour  ra-^  ^' 
Iker  than  silver  and  gold.     In  its  consequences  it  is 
much  more  so ;  the  chief  interests  of  a  man,  the  suc- 
cess of  his  affairs,  his  ability  to  do  good,  (for  himself,  Pro7.  xii.  6. 
his  friends,  his  neighbour,)  his  safety,  the  best  com-      ^ 
finrts  and  conveniences  of  his  life,  sometimes  his  life 
itself^  depending  thereon :   so  that  whoever  doth . 
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SERM.  snatch  or  filch  it  from  him^  doth  not  onlj  according 
to  his  opinion,  and  in  moral  value,  but  in  real  effect, 
commonly  rob,  sometimes  murder,  ever  exceedingly 
wrong  his  neighbour.  It  is  often  the  sole  reward 
of  a  man's  virtue  and  all  the  fruit  of  his  industry; 
so  that  by  depriving  him  of  that,  he  is  robbed  of  all 
his  estate,  and  left  stark  naked  6f  all,  excepting  a 
]  good  conscience,  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
world,  and  which  no  malice  or  misfortune  can  divest 
him  of.  Full  then  of  iniquity,  full  of  uncharitaUe- 
ness,  full  of  all  wickedness  is  this  practice ;  and  con- 
sequently^ full  it  is  of  folly.  No  roan,  one  would 
think,  of  any  tolerable  sense,  should  dare,  or  deign 
to  incur  the  guilt  of  a  practice  so  vile  and  base,  so 
indeed  diabolical  and  detestable.  But  further  more 
particularly. 

2.  The  slanderer  is  plainly  a  fool ;  because  be 
maketh  wrong  judgments  and  valuations  of  things, 
and  accordingly  driveth  on  silly  bargains  for  him- 
self, in  result  whereof  he  proveth  a  great  loser.  He 
means  by  his  calumnious  stories  either  to  vent  some 
passion  boiling  in  him,  or  to  compass  some  design 
which  he  affects,  or  to  please  some  humour  that  he 
is  possessed  with :  but  is  any  of  these  things  worth 
purchasing  at  so  dear  a  rate  ?'  Can  there  be  any  valu- 
able exchange  for  our  honesty  ?  *  Is  it  not  more  ad- 
\  visable  to  suppress  our  passion,  or  to  let  it  evaporate- 
'  otherwise,  than  to  discharge  it  in  so  foul  a  way  ?  Is 
it  not  better  to  let  go  a  petty  interest,  than  to  fur- 
ther it  by  committing  so  notorious  and  heinous  a 
sin ;  to  let  an  ambitious  project  sink,  than  to  buoy 
it  up  by  such  base  means  ?  Is  it  not  wisdom  rather 
to  smother,  or  curb  our  humour,  than  by  satisfying 
it  thus  to  forfeit  our  innocence  ?  Can  any  thing  in 
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the  world  be  so  considerable,  that  for  its  sake  we  SERM. 
should  defile  our  souls  by  so  foul  a  practice,  making  ^^^^^' 
shipwreck  of  a  good  conscience,  abandoning  honour 
and  honesty,  incurring  all  the  guilt  and  all  the  pu- 
nishment due  to  so  enormous  a  crime  ?  Is  it  not  far 
more  wisdom,  contentedly  to  see  our  neighbour  to 
enjoy  credit  and  success,  to  flourish  and  thrive  in 
the  world,  than  by  such  base  courses  to  sully  his  re- 
putation, to  rifle  him  of  his  goods,  to  supplant  or 
cross  him  in  his  affairs  ?  We  do  really,  when  we 
think  thus  to  depress  him,  and  to  climb  up  to  wealth 
or  credit  by  the  ruins  of  his  honour,  but  debase  our- 
selves.    Whatever  comes  of  it,  (whether  he  succeeds, 
or  is  disappointed  therein,)  assuredly  he  that  useth 
such  courses  will  himself  be  the  greatest  loser  and 
deepest  sufferer.  'Tis  true  which  the  Wise  Man  saith,* 
The  getting  of  treasures  hy  a  lying  tongue^  is  apror.  xzi. 
vanity  tossed  to  and  fro  of  them  that  seek  death.^' 
And,  Woe  unto  them^  saith  the  Prophet,  that  draw  isa.  v.  is. 
iniquity  with  cords  of  vanity ;  that  is,  who  by  false- 
hood endeavour  to  compass  unjust  designs. 

But  it  is  not,  perhaps  he  will  pretend,  for  to  as- 
suage a  private  passion,  or  to  promote  his  particular 
concernment,  that  he  makes  so  bold  with  his  neigh- 
bour, or  deals  so  harshly  with  him ;  but  for  the  sake 
of  orthodox  doctrine,  for  advantage  of  the  true 
church,  for  the  advancement  of  public  good,  he  judg- 
eth  it  expedient  to  asperse  him.  This  indeed  is  the 
covert  of  innumerable  slanders :  zeal  for  some  opin- 
ion^ or  some  party,  beareth  out  men  of  sectarian  and 
&ctious  spirits  in  such  practices ;  they  may  do,  they 
may  say  any  thing  for  those  fine  ends.  What  is  a 
little  truth,  what  is  any  man's  reputation,  in  compa- 
rison to  the  carrjring  on  such  brave  designs  ?  But  (to 
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SERM.  omit  that  men  do  usually  prevaricate  in  ^ese  cases; 

XVIII.  ^YiBj  it  is  not  commonly  for  love  of  truth,  but  of 
themselves,  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  their  sect, 
but  for  their  own  interest,  that  they  calumniate)  this 
plea  will  nowise  justify  such  practice.     For  truth 
and  sincerity,  equity  and  candour,  meekness   and 
charity  are  inviolably  to  be  observed,  not  only  to- 
ward dissenters  in  opinion,  but  even  toward  declared 
enemies  of  truth  itself;  we  are  to  hless  them,  (that 
is,  to  speak  well  of  them,  and  to  wish  well  to  them,) 
not  to  curse  them,  (that  is,  not  to  reproach  them,  or 
to  wish  them  ill,  much  less  to  belie  them.)     Truth 
also,  as  it  cannot  ever  need,  so  doth  it  always  loathe 
and  scorn  the  patronage  and  the  succour  of  lies ;  it 
is  able  to  support  and  protect  itself  by  fair  means ; 
it  will  not  be  killed  upon  a  pretence  of  saving  it,  or 
thrive  by  its  own  ruin.     Nor  indeed  can  any  party 
be  so  much  strengthened  and  underpropt,  as  it  will 
be  weakened  and  undermined,  by  such  courses :  no 
cause  can  stand  firm  upon  a  bottom  so  loose  and 
slippery,  as  falsehood  is:  all  the  good  a  slanderer 
can  do  is  to  disparage  what  he  would  maintain.    In 
truth,  no  heresy  can  be  worse  than  that  would  be, 
which  should  allow  to  play  the  devil  in  any  case. 
He  that  can  dispense  with  himself  to  slander  a  Jew 
\  or  a  Turk,  doth  in  so  doing  render  himself  worse 
than  either  of  them   by  profession  are:  for  even 
they,  and  even  pagans  themselves,  disallow  the  prac- 
tice of  inhumanity  and  iniquity.     All  men  by  light 
of  nature  avow  truth  to  be  honourable,  and  faith  to 
be  indispensably  observed.     He  doth  not  understand 
what  it  is  to  be  Christian,  or  careth  not  to  practise 
according  thereto,  who  can  find  in  his  heart,  in  any 
case,  upon  any  pretence,  to  calumniate.     In  fine,  to 


k. 
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prostitute  our  conscience,  or  sacrifice  our  honesty,  SERM. 
for  any  cause,  to  any  interest  whatever,  can  never  ^^^' 
be  warrantable  or  wise.     Further, 

3.  The  slanderer  is  a  fool,  because  he  useth  im- 
proper means  and  preposterous  methods  of  effecting 
his  purposes.  As  there  is  no  design  worth  the  car- 
rying on  by  ways  of  falsehood  and  iniquity ;  so  is 
there  scarce  any  (no  good  or  lawful  one  at  least) 
which  may  not  more  surely,  more  safely,  more  cle- 
verly be  achieved  by  means  of  truth  and  justice.  Is 
not  always  the  straight  way  more  short  than  the 
oblique  and  crooked  ?  Is  not  the  plain  way  more 
easy  than  the  rough  and  cragged  1  Is  not  the  fair 
way  more  pleasant  and  passable  than  the  foul  ?  Is  it' 
Bot  better  to  walk  in  paths  that  are  open  and  al-; 
lowed,  than  in  those  that  are  shut  up  and  prohibited? ', 
than  to  clamber  over  walls,  to  break  through  fences,  ^ 
to  trespass  upon  enclosures?  Surely  yes:  JHe  thatProv.x.^ 
waUteth  uprightly  walketh  surely.  Using  strict  ve- 
racity and  integrity,  candour  and  equity,  is  the  best 
method  of  accomplishing  good  designs.  Our  own 
industry,  good  use  of  the  parts  and  faculties  God 
hath  given  us,  embracing  fair  opportunities,  God's 
blessing  and  providence,  are  sufficient  means  to  rely 
upon  for  procuring,  in  an  honest  way,  whatever  is 
convenient  for  us.  These  are  ways  approved,  and 
amiable  to  all  men ;  they  procure  the  best  friends, 
and  fewest  enemies ;  they  afford  to  the  practiser  a 
cheerful  courage,  and  good  hope ;  they  meet  with 
less  disappointment,  and  have  no  regret  or  shame 
attending  them.  He  that  hath  recourse  to  the  other 
base  means,  and  maketh  Ues  his  refuge^  as  he  re-  isa.  xxWii. 
Dounceth  all  just  and  honest  means,  as  he  disclaimeth  j|r.  »viii. 

all  hope  in  Grod's  assistance,  and  forfeiteth  all  pre-  '^* 
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SERM.  tence  to  hia  blessing;  so  he  canaot  reaaoDablj  ex- 
XVIIL  pg(jj  gQj^  success,  or  be  satisBed  in  apy  undertaking. 
The  supplanting  way  indeed  seems  tfae  most  curt 
and  compendious  way  of  brining  about  dishonest  or 
dishoDOurable  designs :  but  as  a  good  design  is  cer- 
tainly dishonoured  thereby,  so  is  it  apt  thence  to  be 
defeated ;  it  raising  up  enemies  and  obstacles*  yield- 
ing advantages  to  whoever  is  disposed  to  cross  us. 
As  in  trade  it  is  notorious,  that  the  best  course  to 
thrive  is  by  dealing  squarely  and  truly ;  any  fraud 
or  cozenage  appearing  there  doth  overthrow  a  man's 
credit,  and  drive  away  custom  from  bim :  so  in  all 
other  transactions,  as  he  that  dealeth  justly  and  fairly 
will  have  his  affairs  proceed  roundly,  and  shaU  find 
men  ready  to  comply  with  him ;  so  he  that  is  ob- 
served to  practise  falsehood,  will  be  declined  by  some, 
opposed  by  others,  disliked  by  all :  no  man  scarce 
willingly  will  have  to  do  with  him ;  he  is  commonlj 
forced  to  stand  out  in  business,  as  one  that  plays 
foul  play. 

4.  Lastly,  The  slanderer  is  a  very  fool,  as  bring- 
ing many  great  inconveniences,  troubles,  and  mis- 
chiefs on  himself. 
FroT.iTiU.  First,  Ajoofs  mouth,  saith  the  Wise  Man,  is  hit 
sTm"'ai.'  destruction^  his  lips  are  the  snare  of  his  soul:  and 
if  any  kind  of  speech  is  destructive  and  dangerous, 
then  is  this  certainly  most  of  all ;  for  by  no  means 
can  a  man  inflame  so  fierce  anger,  impress  so  stiff 
hatred,  raise  so  deadly  enmity  against  himself,  and 
consequently  so  endanger  his  safety,  ease,  and  wel- 
fare, as  by  this  practice.  Men  can  more  easily  en- 
dure, and  sooner  will  forgive,  any  sort  of  abuse 
than  this  ;  they  will  rather  pardon  a  robber  of  their 
goods,  than  a  defamer  of  their  good  name. 
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Secondly,  Such  an  one  indeed  is  not  only  odious  to  SE  RUL 
the   person  immediately  concerned,  but  generally  _^]^5^ 
to  all  men  that  observe  his  practice,  every  man  pre- 
sently will  be   sensible  how  easily  it  may  be  his 
3wn  case,  how  liable  he  may  be  to  be  thus  abused, 
in  a  way  against  which  there  is  no  guard  or  de- 
fence.    The  slanderer  therefore  is  apprehended  a 
common  enemy,  dangerous  to  all  men ;  and  thence 
rendereth  all  men  averse  from  him,  and  ready  to 
cross  him^.  Love  and  peace,  tranquillity  and  security,    \ 
can  only  be  maintained  by  innocent  and  true  deal- 
ing: so  the  Psalmist  hath  well  taught  us;   Wl^at p^, jx^r. 
man  is  he  that  desireth  li/e,  and  loveth  many  days, "'  '^' 
that  he  may  see  good  ?  Keep  thy  tongue ^om  evil, 
and  thy  lips  from  speaking  guile. 

Thirdly,  All  wise,  all  noble,  all  ingenuous  and 
honest  persons  have  an  aversation  from  this  prac- 
tice, and  cannot  entertain  it  with  any  acceptance 
or  complacence.     A  righteous  man  hateth  lyings  vror.  jsi 
saith  the  Wise  Man.     It  is  only  ill-natured  and  ill-^' 
nurtured,  unworthy  and  naughty  people,  that  are 
willing  auditors  or  encouragers  thereof.     A  wicked Pror.  vnl 
doer,  saith  the  Wise  Man  again,  giveth  heedtojalse^' 
lips ;  and  a  liar  giveth  ear  to  a  naughty  tongue. 
All  love  of  truth,  and  regard  to  justice,  and  sense  of 
humanity,  all  generosity  and  ingenuity,  all  charity 
and  good-will  to  men,  must  be  extinct  in  those  who 
can  with  delight,  or  indeed  with  patience,  lend  an 
ear,  or  give  any  countenance  to  a  slanderer:  and 
is  not  he  a  very  fool,  who  chooseth  to  displease  the 
best,  only  soothing  the  worst  of  men  ? 

** ecquid 


Ad  te  post  paulo  ventura  pericula  sentis  ?     Hor.  Lib.i.  £p.  1 8. 
sibi  quisque  timet,  quanquam  est  intactus  et  odit.  Idem, 
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SERM.  Fourthlj,  The  slanderer  indeed  doth  banurh  Mm- 
XVIIIy  geif  from  all  conversation  and  company,  or,  intruding 
/  into  it,  becomes  very  disgustful  thereto :  for  he  wor- 
thily is  not  only  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  those 
whom  he  slandereth,  but  to  those  also  upon  whom 
he  obtrudeth  his  calumnious  discourse.  He  not  only 
wrongeth  the  former  by  the  injury,  but  he  mocketh 
the  latter  by  the  falsehood  of  his  stories*,  implicitly 
charging  his  hearers  with  weakness  and  credulity, 
or  with  injustice  and  pravity. 

Fifthly,  He  also  derogateth  wholly  from  his  own 
credit,  in  all  matters  of  discourse.  For  he  that 
dareth  thus  to  injure  his  neighbour,  who  can  trust 
him  in  any  thing  he  speaks?  What  will  not  he  say 
to  please  his  vile  humour,  or  further  his  base  in- 
terest? What  (thinks  any  man)  will  he  scruple  or 
boggle  at,  who  hath  the  heart  in  thus  doing  wrong 
and  mischief  to  imitate  the  Devil  ?  Further, 

Sixthly,  This  practice  is  perpetually  haunted  with 
most  troublesome  companions,  inward  regret  and 
self-condemnation,  fear  and  disquiet :  ^the  conscience 
I  ^,of  dealing  so  unworthily  doth  smite  and  rack  him ', 
f  he  is  ever  in  danger,  and  thence  in  fear  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  requited  for  it.  Of  these  passions  the 
manner  of  his  behaviour  is  a  manifest  indication :  for 
men  do  seldom  vent  their  slanderous  reports  openly 
and  loudly,  to  the  face,  or  in  the  ear  of  those  who 
are  concerned  in  them  ;  but  do  utter  them  in  a  low 
voice,  in  dark  corners,  out  of  sight  and  hearing} 
where  they  conceit  themselves  at  present  safe  from 

^  'O  KaKtisq  ilitw  iyay^vto^  Xoiiroy  iffTHf,  ^ovtcvci  tc,  koI  ScBoMce,  kou  /m- 

Mpov^    ^fcycx^cv   Td  fnjfjia  /uyeuf    ivaydyji  Toy  Kithwotf,  kou  weptTnpf  €%' 
Opa¥  KM  iutLvfgtw  ipydrifTeu  T6k  ttpviKoai,  &C.    Chrys.  *Aydp.  y. 
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ing  called  to  an   account.     Swords^  saith   the  SERM. 
almist  of  such  persons,  are  in  their  lips;  Who,  ^^^^' 
y  they,  doth  hear  ?  And,  Whoso  privily  slan-  Pmi.  Ux.  7. 
retk  his  neighbour,  him  will  I  cut  o^  saith  David  ^"^'°'*' 
ain,  intimating  the  common  manner  of  this  prac- 
e.     Calumny  is  like  the  plague,  that  walketh  mp^ai.zci.6. 
rkness.  Hence  appositely  are  the  practisers  there- 
termed  whisperers  and  backbiters:   their   heart 
Bers  them  not  openly  to  avow,  their  conscience 
Is  them  they  cannot  fairly  defend  their  practice, 
fain, 

Seventhly,  The  consequent  of  this  practice  is  com- 
mlj  shameful  disgrace,  with  an  obligation  to  re- 
ct,  and  render  satisfaction :  for  seldom  doth  ca- 
nny pass  long  without  being  detected  and  con- 
ed ^  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  walketh  surely :  pror.  z.  9. 
t  he  that perverteth  his  ways  shaUhe  known :  and, 
le  lip  of  truth  shaU  he  established  Jbr  ever;  hut 
ying  lip  is  hut  Jbr  a  moment,  saith  the  great  ob- 
ver  of  things^.  And  when  the  slander  is  disclosed, 
J  slanderer  is  obliged  to  excuse,  (that  is,  to  pal- 
te  one  lie  with  another,  if  he  can  do  it,)  or  forced 
recant,  with  much  disgrace  and  extreme  displea- 
e  to  himself:  he  is  also  many  times  constrained, 
:h  his  loss  and  pain,  to  repair  the  mischief  he  hath 
le. 

Eighthly,  To  this  in  likelihood  the  concernments 
tnen,  and  the  powers  which  guard  justice,  will  for- 

Psal.  Ixiii.  1 1.     The  mouth  of  them  that  speak  lies  shall  be 
)ped. 

Prov.  xii.  19.     (Prov.  xxvi.  26.) Refrain  your  tongue 

a  backbiting ;  for  there  is  no  word  so  secret  that  shall  go 

nought:  and  the  mouth  that  slandereth^  slayeth  the  soul. 

;d. i.  II. 

it  delator  habet  quod  dedit  exitium.     Vide  Tac.  An,  i.  p.  45. 
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SERM.  cibly  bring  him :  and  ceitainly  his  conscience  wiU 
^^^^'  bind  him  thereto ;  God  will  indispensably  exact  it 
from  him.  He  can  never  have  any  sound  quiet  in  his 
mind,  he  can  never  expect  pardon  from  Heaven^  with- 
out acknowledging  his  fault,  repairing  the  wrong  he 
hath  done,  restoring  that  good  name  of  which  he  dis- 
possessed his  neighbour :  for  in  this  no  less  than  in 
other  cases  conscience  cannot  be  satisfied,  remission 
will  not  be  granted,  except  due  restitution  be  per- 
formed :  and  of  all  restitutions  this  surely  is  the  most 
difficult,  most  laborious,  and  most  troublesome.  It 
is  nowise  so  hard  to  restore  goods  stolen  or  extorted, 
as  to  recover  a  good  opinion  lost,  to  wipe  off  asper- 
sions cast  on  a  man's  name,  to  cure  a  wounded  re- 
putation: the  most  earnest  and  diligent  endeavour 
can  hardly  ever  effect  this,  or  spread  the  plaster  so 
far  as  the  sore  hath  reached.  The  slanderer  there- 
fore doth  engage  himself  into  great  straits,  incurring 
an  obligation  to  repair  an  almost  irreparable  mis- 
chief. 

Ninthly,  This  practice  doth  also  certainly  revenge 
itself,  imposing  on  its  actor  a  perfect  retaliation ; 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;  an  irrecoverable  infamy  to  him- 
self, for  the  infamy  he  causeth  to  others.  Who  will 
regard  his  fame,  who  will  be  concerned  to  excuse  his 
faults,  who  so  outrageously  abuseth  the  reputation  of 
others  ?  He  suffereth  justly,  he  is  paid  in  his  own 
coin,  will  any  man  think,  who  doth  hear  him  re- 
proached ^. 

^  He  that  diligently  seeketh  good,  procureth  favour :  but  he 
that  seeketh  mischief,  it  shall  come  unto  him.  Frov.  xi.  27. 
xxvi.  27. 

It  was  the  punishment  of  slanderers  in  the  Law. — ^Then  shall 
ye  do  unto  him  as  he  had  thought  to  have  done  unto  his  brother. 
Deut.  xix.  19.  A 
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Tenthly,  In  fioe,  the  slanderer  (if  he  doth  not  bj  SERM. 
serious  and  sore  repentance  retract  his  practice)  doth  "^y^* 
banish   himself  from   heaven  and  happiness,  doth 
expose  himself  to  endless  miseries  and  sorrows.    For 
if  none  that  maketh  a  lie  shall  enter  into  the  hea-  Rev.  xil 
venhf  city:  if  without  those  mansions  of  joy  and  *^*  **"''*' 
bliss  every  one  must  eternally  abide  that  loveth  or 
maketh  aUe ;  if,  mai  tok  }\f^vUai^  to  all  liars  their 
portion  is  assigned  m  the  lake  which  hurneth  with  fire 
and  brimstone^;  then  assuredly  the  capital  liar,  the 
slanderer,  (who  lieth  most  injuriously  and  mischiev- 
ously,)  shall  be   far   excluded   from    felicity,   and 
thrust  down  into  the  depth  of  that  miserable  place. 
If,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  no  railer,  or  evil-speaker,  shtdli  Cor.  vi. 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God;  how  far  thence  shall 
they  be  removed,- who  without  any  truth  or  justice 
do  speak  ill  of  and  reproach  their  neighbour  ?  If  for 
every  ifylv  /%&«,  idle,  or  vain,  word  we  must  render  Mattii.  ?u. 
a  strict  account ;  how  much  more  shall  we  be  se-^  * 
verely  reckoned  with  for  this  sort  of  words,  so  empty 
of  truth  and  void  of  equity;  words  that  are  not  only 
negatively  vain,  or  useless,  but  positively  vain,  as  false, 
and  spoken  to  bad  purpose?  If  slander  perliapsbere 
may  evade  detection,  or  scape  deserved  punishment ; 
yet  infallibly  hereafter,  at  the  dreadful  day,  it  shall 

A  false  witness  shall  not  be  unpunished  ^  and  he  that  telleth 
lies  shall  not  escape.  Pro  v.  xix.  5. 

God  shall  destroy  thee  for  ever,  thou  false  tongue.  Psal. 
lii.  4,  5. 

Lying  lips  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  ;  but  they  that  deal 
truly  are  his  delight.  Prov.  xii.  22. 

'  Rev.  xxi.  8.  It  is  one  of  those  things  which  Grod  espe- 
cially doth  abominate.  Prov.  vi.  19.  xii.  22.  A  false  witness  shall 
perish.     Prov.xxi.  28.  * 
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SERM.  be  disclosed,  irreversibly  condemned,  inevitably  per- 
^^^^'  secuted  with  condign  reward  of  ptter  shame  and  sor- 
row. 

Is  not  he  then,  he  who,  out  of  malignity,  or  va- 
nity, to  serve  any  design,  or  soothe  any  humour  in 
himself  or  others,  doth  by  committing  this  sin  in- 
volve himself  into  all  these  great  evils,  both  here  and 
hereafter,  a  most  desperate  and  deplorable  fool  ? 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  this  sin,  and 
declared  the  folly  thereof,  we  need,  I  suppose,  to  say 
no  more  for  dissuading  it ;  especially  to  persons  of 
a  generous  and  honest  mind,  who  cannot  but  scorn 
to  debase  and  defile  themselves  by  so  mean  and 
vile  a  practice ;  or  ta  those  who  seriously  do  profess 
Christianity,  that  is,  the  religion  which  peculiariy 
above  all  others  prescribeth  constant  truth,  strictest 
justice,  and  highest  charity. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  since  our  faculty  of  speech 
(wherein  we  do  excel  all  other  creatures)  was  given 
us,  as  in  the  first  place  to  praise  and  glorify  our 
Maker,  so  in  the  next  to  benefit  and  help  our  neigh- 
bour ;  as  an  instrument  of  mutual  succour  and  de- 
lectation, of  friendly  commerce  and  pleasant  converse 
together ;  for  instructing  and  advising,  comforting 
and  cheering  one  another ;  it  is  an  unnatural  per- 
verting, and  an  irrational  abuse  thereof,  to  employ  it 
to  the  damage,  disgrace,  vexation,  or  wrong  in  any 
kind  of  our  brother.  Better  indeed  had  we  been  as 
brutes  without  its  use,  than  we  are,  if  so  worse  than 
brutishly  we  abuse  it. 

Finally,  All  these  things  being  considered^  we  may, 
I  think,  reasonably  conclude  it  most  evidently  true, 
that  he  which  uttereth  slander  is  a  fool. 


SERMON  XIX. 


AGAINST  DETRACTION. 


Jambs  iv.  11. 
Speak  not  evil  one  of  another ^  brethren. 

NE  half  of  our  religion  consisteth  in  charity  to-  SERM. 
•d  our  neighbour ;  and  of  that  charity  much  the    ^^' 


iter  part  seemeth  exercised  in  speech;  for  asw^- 
iking  doth  take  up  the  greatest  part  of  our  life,  ^y  lUix- 
r  quick  and  active  mind  continually  venting  its^*'* 
Lights,  and  discharging  its  passions  thereby ;  aU 

conversation  and  commerce  passing  through  it, 
ing  a  large  influence  upon  all  our  practice,)  so 
^h  commonly  having  our  neighbour  and  his  con- 
oments  for  its  objects,  it  is  necessary,  that  either 
5t  of  our  charity  will  be  employed  therein,  or  that 
it  we  shall  most  offend  against  that  great  duty, 
ether  with  its  associates,  justice  and  peace, 
knd  all  offences  of  this  kind  (which  transgress 
rity,  violate  justice,  or  infringe  peace)  may  per- 
^s  be  forbidden  in  this  apostolical  precept;   for 

word  KaraXaKuvy  according  to  its  origination,  and 
ording  to  some  use,  doth  signify  all  kind  of  oblo- 
',  and  so  may  comprise  slander,  harsh  censure, 
i]ing,  scoffing,  and  the  like  kinds  of  speaking 
inst  our  neighbour;  but  in  stricter  acceptation, 
1  according  to  peculiar  use,  it  denoteth  that  par- 
ilar  sort  of  obloquy,  which  is  called  detraction,  or 
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SERM.  backbiting:  so  therefore  we  may  be  allowed  to  un- 
^^^    derstand  it  here;  and  accordingly  I  now  mean  to  de- 
scTibe  it,  and  to  dissuade  from  its  practice. 

There  is  between  this  and  the  other  chief  sorts  of 
obloquy  (slander,  censuring  and  reviling)  much  affi- 
nity, yet  there  is  some  difference;  for  slander  in- 
volveth  an  imputation  of  falsehood ;  reviling  includ- 
eth  bitter  and  foul  language ;  but  detraction  may  be 
couched  in  truth,  and  clothed  in  fair  language ;  it  is 
a  poison  often  infused  in  sweet  liquor,  and  minister- 
ed in  a  golden  cup.  It  is  of  nearer  kin  to  censuring, 
and  accordingly  St.  James  here  coupleth  it  thereto: 
He  that  detractethjrom  a  brother,  and  he  that  cen- 
sureth  his  brother ^  backbiteth  the  law,  and  censur- 
eth  the  law:  yet  may  these  two  be  distinguished; 
for  censuring  seemeth  to  be  of  more  general  purport, 
extending  indifferently  to  all  kinds  of  persons,  quali- 
ties, and  actions,  which  it  unduly  taxeth ;  but  de^ 
traction  especially  respecteth  worthy  persons,  good 
qualities,  and  laudable  actions,  the  reputation  of 
which  it  aimeth  to  destroy,  or  to  impair. 

This  sort  of  ill  practice,  so  rife  in  use,  so  base  in 
its  nature,  so  mischievous  in  its  effects,  it  shall  be 
my  endeavour  to  describe,  that  we  may  know  it; 
and  to  dissuade,  that  we  may  shun  it. 

It  is  the  fault  (opposite  to  that  part  of  charity 
and  goodness,  which  is  called  ingenuity  or  candour) 
which,  out  of  naughty  disposition  or  design,  strivetb 
to  disgrace  worthy  persons,  or  to  disparage  good  ac- 
tions, looking  for  blemishes  and  defects  in  them, 
using  care  and  artifice  to  pervert  or  misrepresent 
things  to  that  purpose. 

An  honest  and  charitable  mind  disposeth  us,  when 
we  see  any  man  endued  with  good  qualities,  and 
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pursuing  a  tenor  of  good  practice,  to  esteem  such  a  SERM. 
person,  to  commend  him,  to  interpret  what  he  doeth 
to  the  best,  not  to  suspect  any  ill  of  him,  or  to  seek 
aoj  exception  against  him ;  it  inclineth  us,  when  we 
aee  any  action  materially  good,  to  yield  it  simply  due 
approbation  and  praise,  without  searching  for,  or  sur- 
misiDg  any  defect  in  the  cause  or  principle,  whence 
it  cometh,  in  the  design  or  end  to  which  it  tendeth, 
in  the  way  or  manner  of  performing  it.  A  good  man 
would  be  sorry  to  have  any  good  thing  spoiled ;  as  to 
find  a  crack  in  a  fair  building,  a  flaw  in  a  fine  jewel, 
a  c:anker  in  a  goodly  flower,  is  grievous  to  any  indif- 
ferent man;  so  would  it  be  displeasing  to  him  to  ob- 
serve defects  in  a  worthy  person,  or  commendable  ac- 
tion; he  therefore  will  not  easily  entertain  a  suspicion 
of  any  such,  he  never  will  hunt  for  any.   But,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  property  of  a  detractor,  when  he 
seeth  a  worthy  person,  whom  he  doth  not  affect,  or 
whom  he  is  concerned  to  wrong,  to  survey  him 
throughly,  and  to  sift  all  his  actions,  with  intent  to 
descry  some  failing,  or  any  semblance  of  a  fault,  by 
which  he  may  disparage  him ;  when  he  vieweth  any 
good  action,  he  peereth  into  it,  labouring  to  espy 
some  pretence  to  derogate  from  the  commendation 
apparently  belonging  to  it.     This  in  general  is  the 
nature  of  this  fault.     But  we  may  get  a  fuller  un- 
derstanding of  it,  by  considering  more  distinctly 
some  particular  acts,  wherein  it  is  commonly  exer- 
cised, or  the  several  paths  in  which  the  detracting 
spirit  treadeth ;  such  are  these  following. 

1.  A  detractor  is  wont  to  represent  persons  and 
actions  under  the  most  disadvantageous   circum- 
stances he  can,  setting  out  those  which  may  cause  > 
them  to  appear  odious  or  despicable,  slipping  over 
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SERM.  those  which  may  commend  or  excuse  th^m.  There 
is  no  person  so  excellent,  who  iis  not  by  his  circum- 
stances forced  to  omit  some  things,  which  would 
become  him  to  do,  if  he  were  able ;  to  perform  some 
things  lamely,  and  otherwise  than  he  would  do,  if 
he  could  reach  it;  no  action  so  worthy,  but  maj 
have  some  defect  in  matter,  or  manner,  incapabie  of 
redress;  and  he  that  representeth  such  person  or  ac- 
p^*:r^«^xt]on,  leaving  out  those  excusing  circumstances,  doth 
•Ok  Hi^M-  tend  to  beget  a  bad  or  mean  opinion  of  them,  rob- 
Tbeoph.'  bing  them  of  their  due  value  and  commendation: 
thus  to  charge  a  man  of  not  having  done  a  good 
work,  when  he  had  not  the  power  or  opportunitj 
to  perform  it,  or  is  by  cross  accidents  hindered  from 
doing  it  according  to  his  desire;  to  suggest  the 
action  was  not  done  exactly,  in  the  best  season,  in 
the  rightest  mode,  in  the  most  proper  place,  with 
expressions,  looks,  or  gestures  most  convenient, 
these  are  tricks  of  a  detractor ;  who  when  he  can- 
not deny  the  metal  to  be  good,  and  the  stamp  true, 
he  clippeth  it,  and  so  would  reject  it  from  being 
current. 

2.  He  is  wont  to  misconstrue  ambiguous  words, 
or  to  misinterpret  doubtful  appearances  of  things: 
let  a  man  speak  never  so  well,  or  act  never  so  fSEurly, 
yet  a  detractor  will  say  his  words  may  bear  this  ill 
sense,  his  actions  may  tend  to  that  bad  purpose ;  we 
may  therefore  suspect  his  meaning,  and  cannot  yield 
him  a  full  approbation. 

3.  He  is  wont  to  misname  the  qualities  of  persons 
or  things,  assigning  bad  appellations  or  epithets  to 
good  or  indifferent  qualities:  the  names  of  virtue 
and  vice  do  so  nearly  border  in  signification,  that  it 
is  easy  to  transfer  them  from  one  to  another,  and  to 
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give  the  best  quality  a  bad  naine\     Thus  by  calling  SERM. 

a  sober  man  sour,  a  cheerful  man  vain,  a  conscien- 

tious  man  morose,  a  devout  man  superstitious,  a  free 

man  prodigal,  a  frugal  man  sordid,  an  open  man 

fimple,  a  reserved  man  crafty,  one  that  standeth 

upon  his  honour  and  honesty  proud,  a  kind  man 

ambitiously  popular,  a  modest  man  sullen,  timorous, 

or  stupid,  is  a  very  easy  way  to  detract,  and  no  man 

tiiereby  can  scape  being  disparaged. 

4.  He  doth  imperfectly  characterize  persons,  so  as 
studiously  to  veil  or  faintly  to  disclose  their  virtues 
and  good  qualities,  but  carefully  to  expose,  and  fully 
to  aggravate  or  amplify  any  defects  or  failings  in 
them.  The  detractor  will  pretend  to  give  a  charac- 
ter of  his  neighbour,  but  in  so  doing  he  stifleth  what 
may  commend  him,  and  blazoneth  what  may  dis- 
grace him ;  like  an  envious  painter  he  hideth,  or  in 
dusky  colours  shadoweth,  all  the  graceful  parts  and 
goodly  features,  but  setteth  out  all  blemishes  in  the 
briskest  light,  and  most  open  view.  Every  face  hath 
in  it  some  mole,  spot,  or  wrinkle ;  there  is  no  man 
that  hath  not,  as  they  speak,  some  blind  place,  some 
blemishes  in  his  nature  or  temper,  some  faults  con- 
tracted by  education  or  custom,  somewhat  amiss  pro- 
ceeding from  ignorance,  or  misapprehension  of  things: 
these  (although  they  be  in  themselves  small  and  in- 
considerable, although  they  are  some  of  them  invo- 
luntary, and  thence  inculpable,  although  they  be 
much  corrected  or  restrained  by  virtuous  discipline, 
although  they  are  compensated  by  greater  virtues, 

*  At  DOS  virtutes  ipsas  invertimus,  atque 
Sincerum  cupimus  vas  incrustare.     Probus  quis 
Nobiscum  vivit  ?  multum  est  demissus  homo.    Illi 
Tardo  cognomen  pinguis  damus,  &c. 

Hor,  Serm.  i.  3. 
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SERM.  yet  these)  the  detractor  snatcheth,  monldeth,  and 
^^^  out  of  them  frameth  an  idea  of  his  neighbour,  apt 
to  breed  hatred  or  contempt  of  him  in  an  unwarjr 
spectator ;  whereas  were  charity,  were  equity,  were 
humanity  to  draw  the  person,  it,  representing  Ins 
qualities  with  just  advantage,  would  render  him 
lovely  and  venerable. 

5.  He  is  wont  not  to  commend  or  allow  any 
thing  absolutely  and  clearly,  but  always  interpo8io|f 
some  exception,  to  which  he  would  have  it  seem  li- 
able ;  the  man  indeed,  saith  he,  doth  seem  to  hafe 
this  or  that  laudable  quality ;  the  action  hath  a  fair 
appearance,  but  then  if  he  can,  he  blurteth  out  some 
spiteful  objection ;  if  he  can  find  nothing  colourable 
to  say  against  it,  yet  he  will  seem  to  know  and  to 
suppress  somewhat ;  but,  saith  he,  I  know  what  I 
know,  I  know  more  than  I'll  say ; — so  (adding  per- 
haps a  crafty  nod  or  shrug,  a  malicious  sneer  or 
smile)  he  thinks  to  blast  the  fairest  performance^ 

6.  He  is  ready  to  suggest  ill  causes  and  princi- 
ples, latent  in  the  heart,  of  practices  apparently 
good;  ascribing  what  is  well  done  to  bad  disposi- 

.  tion,  or  bad  purpose :  so  to  say  of  a  liberal  man, 
that  he  is  so  from  an  ambitious  temper,  or  out  of  a 
vain-glorious  design ;  of  a  religious  man,  that  his 
constant  exercises  of  devotion  proceed  not  from  a 
conscientious  love  and  fear  of  God,  or  out  of  inten- 
tion to  please  Grod  and  work  out  his  salvation ;  but 
f5pom  hypocrisy,  from  affectation  to  gain  the  favour 
and  good  opinion  of  men,  from  design  to  promote 

^  Nun  audes  repetere,  qui  tacendo  amplius  criminaris :  et  quia 
non  habes  quod  objicias,  simulas  verecundiam  ;  ut  lector  te  putet 
niihi  parcere,  qui  mentiens  nee  tuse  aniins  pepercisti.  Hter.  m 
Ruff,  iii.  6. 
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woiidly  interests;  this  is  the  w^  of  detraction.  SERM. 
He  doeth  well,  saith  the  detractor,  it  cannot  be  de-  ^^^- 
nied;  hot  for  what  reason  doeth  he  so?  Is  it  not 
plainly  his  interest  to  do  so  ?  Doth  he  not  mean  to 
get  applause  or  preferment  thereby?  Doth  Job 
serve  God  for  nought  f  So  said  the  father  of  de- 
tracting spirits. 

7.  He  derogateth  from  good  actions  by  pretend- 
ing to  correct  them,  or  to  shew  better  that  might 
liave  been  done  in  their  room :  it  is,  saith  he,  done 
in  some  respect  well,  or  tolerably ;  but  it  might  have 
been  done  better,  with  as  small  trouble  and  cost;  he 
was  overseen  in  choosing  this  way,  or  proceeding  in 
this  manner.  Thus  did  Judas  blame  the  good  wo- 
man, who  anointed  our  Lord's  feet;  Why^  said  be,Johnxu.s. 
was  not  this  ointment  sold^  and  given  to  the  poor  ? 

So  did  his  covetous  baseness  prompt  him  to  detract 
from  that  performance,  of  which  our  Saviour's  good- 
ness did  pronounce,  that  it  was  a  good  ttork^  which  Matt  xxvi. 
should  perpetually  through  the  whole  world  pass  for  ***'  '^' 
Memorable. 

8.  A  detractor  not  regarding  the  general  course 
and  constant  tenor  of  a  man's  conversation,  which 
k  conspicuously  and  clearly  good,  will  attack  some 
part  of  it,  the  goodness  whereof  is  less  discernible, 
or  more  subject  to  contest  and  blame ;  as  if  in  a 
body  admirably  handsome,  one  overlooking  that 
curious  harmony,  that  delicate  complexion,  those 
fine  lineaments  and  goodly  features,  which,  run- 
ning through  the  whole,  do  conspire  to  render  it  a 
lovely  spectacle,  should  pitch  on  an  eye  or  a  nose  to 
cafp  at ;  or  as  if  in  a  town,  otherwhere  begirt  with 
impregnable  defences,  one  should  search  for  the 
weiriti^  plac^,  to  form  a  battery  against  it. 

BARROW,  VOL.  I.  Mm 
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SERM.  9.  In  fine,  the  detractor  injecteth  suggestions  of 
^^^'  every  thing  anywise  plausible  or  possible,  that  can 
serve  to  diminish  the  worth  of  a  person,  or  value  of 
an  action,  which  he  would  discountenance ;  he  pry- 
eth  into  every  nook,  he  bolteth  every  circumstance, 
he  improveth  every  pretence,  he  allegeth  any  report 
or  rumour,  he  useth  all  the  tricks  imaginable  to  that 
end.  Such  is  the  nature  and  way  of  detraction ;  in 
enlarging  upon  which  I  am  the  more  sparing,  be- 
cause the  arts  and  methods  of  detraction  being  in 
great  part  common  with  those  of  slander  and  cen- 
sure, I  have  otherwhile  in  treating  upon  those  o& 
fences  more  fully  declared  them. 

Now  for  dissuading  from  its  practice,  I  shall  pro- 
pound to  your  consideration  the  causes  whence  it 
proceedeth,  the  irregularities  and  pravities  which  it 
involveth,  the  effects  which  it  produceth ;  the  which 
will  appear  so  base  and  ugly,  that  whoever  shall  con- 
sider them  cannot,  I  suppose,  but  loathe  the  daugh- 
ter of  such  parents,  the  subject  of  such  qualities,  and 
the  mother  of  such  children. 
I.  The  causes  of  detraction  are, 
1.  Ill  nature,  and  bad  humour:  as  good  nature  and 
ingenuous  disposition  incline  men  to  observe,  like,  and 
commend  what  appeareth  best  in  our  neighbour ;  so 
malignity  of  temper  and  heart  prompteth  to  espy 
and  catch  at  the  worst :  one,  as  a  bee,  gathereth  ho- 
ney out  of  any  herb ;  the  other,  as  a  spider,  sucketh 
poison  out  of  the  sweetest  flower. 
Expcditvo-     2.  Pride,  ambition,  and  inordinate  self-love :  the 
nem  videri  detractor  would  engross  praise,  and  derive  all  glory 
quaS™iie-  ^0  hiuiself ;  he  would  be  the  chief,  the  only  excellent 
expro"™-  person ;  therefore  he  would  justle  another's  worth 
tio  restro.  out  of  the  way,  that  it  may  not  endanger  standing 
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in  competition  with  his,  or  lessening  it  by  a  partner-  SERM. 
8hip;  that  it  may  not  outshine  his  reputation,  or    ^^' 
dim  it  by  the  lustre  thereof.  'ra»  deijc 

_  ,  1.1       ,  1        torum  »it. 

8.  Envy:  a  detractor  liketh  not  to  see  another 5«i. <fe n/. 

.  •  M  six 

thrive,  and  flourish  in  the  good  esteem  of  men, 
therefore  he  would  gladly  blast  his  worth  and  vir- 
tue; his  eye  is  evU  and  sore,  therefore  would  he 
quench,  or  cloud  the  light  that  dazzleth  it. 

4.  Malicious  revenge  and  spite:  his  neighbour's 
good  practice  condemneth  his  bad  life ;  his  neigh- 
bour's worth  disparageth  his  unworthiness ;  this  he 
conceiveth  highly  prejudicial  to  him ;  hence  in  re- 
venge he  will  labour  to  vilify  the  worth  and  good 
works  of  his  neighbour. 

5.  Sense  of  weakness,  want  of  courage,  or  despon-o^•*^•^•'■» 
dency  of  his  own  ability:  he  that  in  any  kind  deem-r«;»/K^  w. 
eth  himself  able,  or  confideth  in  his  own  strength ^^,^7*; 
and  industry,  will  allow  to  others  the  commendation  jj^  *""* 
beseeming  their  ability ;  for  he  thinketh  himself  in  ^f!J^l^ 
capacity  to  deserve  the  same,  and  as  he  would  not  ^•iJ^«»*'«'- 
lose  the  fruits  of  his  own  deserts,  so  he  taketh  it  for  Ecd.  vi.  13. 
equitable  that  another  should  enjoy  them ;  to  deprive 
another  of  them  he  seeth  were  in  consequence  to 
prejudice  his  own  capacity  and  hope :  but  he  that 
feeleth  himself  destitute  of  worth,  and  despaireth  to 
arrive  to  the  credit  of  others,  is  thence  tempted  to 
disparage  and  defame  such  persons :  this  course  he 
taketh  as  the  best  allay  of  his  contemptibleness,  the 

only  solace  for  his  defects  that  he  can  hope  for; 
being  he  cannot  arise  to  another's  pitch,  he  would 
bring  down  that  other  to  his;  he  cannot  directly 
get  any  praise,  therefore  he  would  indirectly  find  ex- 
cuse, by  shrouding  his  unworthiness  under  the  blame 
of  others.     Hence  detraction  is  a  sign  of  the  weak* 

M  m  2 
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SERM.  est  and  basest  spirit ;  it  is  an  impotent  and  groveHng 
^^^'  serpent,  that  lurketh  in  the  hedge,  waiting  opportu- 
nity to  bite  the  heel  of  any  nobler  creature  that 
passeth  by. 

Remedinm      g,  ^y\\  conscience:  a  man  that  is  conscious  to 

pcens  stuB 

arbitraD-  himsclf  of  a  soild  worth  and  virtue,  of  having  honest 
mo'sit  intentions,  of  having  performed  good  deeds,  is  satiii- 
om^ui"  fi^^  ^^^^  'h®  fruits  of  inward  comfort  and  outward 
srtaJu^it  approbation,  which  they  do  yield ;  he  therefore  will 
perennti-    scom  to  scck  the  bettering  himself  by  the  discredit  of 

um,8iinul-  ,  .^i  ■  •  •■    i 

titado  pec-  i)thers ',  he  will  not  by  so  mean  a  practice  adulterate 
ISier^^  that  worth,  in  which  he  feeleth  sufficient  compla- 
Ep!©^'  cence ;  he  rather  doth  like  that  others  should  eajoy 
their  due  commendation,  as  justifying  his  own  claim 
thereto ;  he  willingly  payeth  it,  because  he  may 
justly  demand  it ;  and  because  withholding  it  from 
another  may  prejudice  his  own  right  thereto :  but  be 
that  is  sensible  of  no  good  qualities  in  himself  that 
is  conscious  of  no  worthy  actions  that  he  hath  done, 
to  breed  a  satisfaction  of  mind,  or  build  a  reputation 
upon,  would  please  himself  in  making  others  as  little 
better  than  himself  as  he  can,  would  ground  a  kind 
of  credit  upon  the  ruins  and  rubbish  of  another's 
&me.  When  he  knoweth  he  cannot  shine  by  his 
own  light,  he  would  seem  less  obscure  by  edipsing 
the  brightness  of  others,  and  shutting  out  the  day 
from  about  him;  conceiving  that  all  things  look 
alike  in  the  dark,  and  that  bad  appeareth  not  bad 
where  no  good  is  near. 

As  also  a  good  man  liketh  worth  and  virtue,  be- 
cause they  resemble  what  he  discemeth  in  himself; 
so  evil  men  hate  them,  because  they  do  not  find 
themselves  masters  of  them  ;  they  are  like  the  fox, 
who  said  the  grapes  were  sour,  because  he  could  not 
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reach  them;  atid  that  the  hare  was  dry  meat,  because  SERM. 
he  could  not  catch  her.     A  detractor  therefore  is    ^^' 
always  a  bad  man,  and  wanteth  those  good  qualities 
which  he  would  disparage. 

7»  Bad,  selfish  design :  detraction  is  a  common  en- 
gine, whereby  naughty  men  strive  to  compass  their 
ends  ;  when  by  fair  means,  by  their  own  wit,  industry, 
courage,  worthy  behaviour,  they  cannot  promote 
their  interests,  they  cannot  drive  on  their  ambitious 
or  covetous  projects,  they  cannot  attain  that  pre- 
fisrment  or  that  gain  which  they  affect,  then  they  be- 
take themselves  to  this  crooked  and  foul  way  of  sup- 
planting, by  detracting  those  whom  they  conceit  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  designs.  It  was  the  first 
jAeoQ  of  wicked  policy  that  ever  was  practised  in  the 
world;  the  Devil,  by  detracting  from  the  goodness 
and  veracity  of  God,  (misrepresenting  his  intentions, 
and  misconstruing  his  commands,)  strove  to  achieve 
his  mischievous  design  of  seducing  our  forefathers ; 
and  in  his  footsteps  his  serpentine  progeny  (the 
race  of  malicious,  envious,  ambitious,  covetous,  and 
crafty  politicians)  do  tread.  It  is  observed  to  be  a 
&ult  that  usually  haunteth  courts,  wherein  there  is 
competition  for  the  favour  of  a  prince,  and  the  con- 
sequences thereof,  (for  dignity,  power,  wealth,  re- 
pute,) to  get  which  to  themselves  they  strive  to  dis- 
possess or  prevent  others  by  this  instrument  of  de- 
traction. It  is  also  rife  among  scholars,  that  is, 
among  competitors  for  wit,  learning,  industry,  and 
the  rewards  of  them,  reputation  or  preferment.  From 
such  principles  and  causes  usually  doth  this  practice 
spring. 

II.  It  doth  involve  these  kinds  of  irregularity  and 

ptBvity. 
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SERM.  1.  Injustice :  a  detractor  careth  not  how  he  deat 
^^^-  eth  with  his  neighbour,  what  wrong  he  doeth  him. 
Justice  obligeth  to  render  every  man  his  due ;  Ao- 
nour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  and  praise  to  him  that 
deserveth  praise.  There  can  be  no  greater  injury 
done  a  man»  than  to  spoil  his  best  good,  his  virtue ; 
than  to  rob  him  of  the  best  reward  of  his  pains 
and  cares,  which  is  a  fair  reputation ;  (I  speak  of 
rewards  which  lie  in  the  reach  of  men.)  No  man 
prizes  any  thing  comparably  to  his  honesty  and 
honour;    who   therefore   by  any    means    blurreth 

ivot.ztU.  tjiem,  is  most  injurious.  Wo  unto  them — who 
take  the  righteousness  qf  the  righteous  from  him. 
Isa.  V.  28. 

Injurious  indeed  he  is,  not  only  to  the  virtuous 
person,  but  to  virtue  itself;  for  commendation  is  a 
debt  we  owe  to  it,  wherever  it  is  found ;  which  con* 
duceth  to  its  encouragement  and  advancement ;  and 
to  wrong  goodness  itself  is  the  most  heinous  injus- 
tice. 

2.  Uncharitableness :  it  is  evident  that  the  de- 

I  Cor.  xiii.  tractor  doth  not  love  his  neighbour ;  for  charity 
maketh  the  best  of  every  thing:  Charity  believeth 
every  things  hopeth  every  thing  to  the  advantage  of 
its  object ;  charity  delighteth  to  see  the  beloved  to 
prosper  and  flourish ;  and  will  therefore  contribute  its 
endeavour  to  the  procuring  it  to  do  so :  the  detractor 
therefore  (who  would  defile  the  best,  and  display  the 
worst  in  his  neighbour)  can  have  no  charity ;  he  in* 
deed  manifesteth  the  greatest  hatred,  seeing  he 
striveth  to  do  the  greatest  mischief,  to  cause  the 
greatest  vexation  to  his  neighbour,  in  bereaving  him 
of  his  most  precious  and  dear  enjoyments. 

8.  Impiety :   he  that  loveth  and  reverenceth  God, 
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,will  acknowledge  and  approve  his  goodness,  in  be-  SERM. 
•towing  excellent  gifts  and  graces  to  his  fare-  ^^^' 
thren ;  when  such  appear^  he  will  be  afraid  to  dis- 
avow or  disgrace  them,  that  he  may  not  rob  God 
himself  of  the  glory  thence  due  to  his  favour  and 
mercy,  or  through  his  neighbour's  side  wound  the 
divine  benignity :  he  will  be  ready  to  bless  and  praise 
•God  for  all  such  emanations  of  his  goodness;  as  those 
did  in  the  gospel,  who,  beholding  our  Saviour's  mi- 
raculous works  of  grace,  did  glorify  God^  who  had 
given  such  gifts  unto  men :  but  the  detractor  careth 
not  for  that ;  he  feareth  not  to  bereave  God  of  the 
honour  of  dispensing  good  gifts,  that  his  brother  may 
not  have  the  honour  of  receiving  them ;  he  will  ra- 
ther deny  God  to  be  good,  than  allow  a  man  to  be  so 
by  his  grace  and  blessing :  so  is  he  no  less  a  detrac- 
tor from  Grod,  than  from  his  neighbour. 

Hence,  of  all  offences,  detraction  certainly  must  be 
most  odious  to  God.  He  is  the  God  of  truth,  and 
therefore  detesteth  lying,  of  which  detraction  ever, 
especially  in  moral  esteem,  hath  a  spice :  he  is  the 
Grod  of  justice,  and  therefore  especially  doth  abhor 
wronging  the  best  persons  and  actions:  he  is  the 
Grod  of  love,  and  therefore  cannot  but  loathe  this  ca- 
pital violation  of  charity :  he  is  jealous  of  his  glory, 
and  cannot  therefore  endure  it  to  be  abused  by  slur- 
ring his  good  gifts  and  graces ;  he  cannot  but  hate  that 
offence,  which  approacheth  to  that  most  heinous  and 
unpardonable  sin,  that  consisteth  in  defaming  the 
excellent  works  performed  by  divine  power  andMatth.zU. 
goodness,  ascribing  them  to  bad  causes. 

4.  Detraction  involveth  degenerous  baseness,  mean- 
ness of  spirit,  and  want  of  good  manners.  All  men 
affect  to  seem  generous,  and  will  say  they  scorn  to 

M  m  4 
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SERM.  be  base;  but  generosity  is  in  nothing  more  stefl, 
^^'  than  in  a  candid  estimation  of  other  men's  TirtMB 
and  good  qualities :  to  this  generosity  of  nature,  ge- 
nerosity of  education,  generosity  of  princifdes  and 
judgment,  do  all  conspiringly  dispose:  it  is  the  no- 
blest kind  of  courtesy,  to  tender  and  further  the  n^ 
putation  of  others ;  to  be  liberal  in  bestowing  ooib- 
mendation  on  deserving  persons;  itoUigeth  men  mere 
than  any  other  benefit  can  do,  procuring  them  com- 
monly real  advantage,  always  cheering  and  satisfy- 
ing their  mind ;  for  in  nothing  more  do  they  please 
themselves,  than  in  reaping  this  fruit  of  their  good 
intention  and  honest  industry,  the  approbation  ef 
worthy  men  ;  it  is  therefore  a  most  genteel  thing  thus 
to  oblige  men.  But,  on  the  other  side,  nothing  more 
plainly  argueth  a  degenerate  and  ignoble  heart,  ill* 
breeding  and  ill-formed  manners,  a  sorry  mind  and 
poor  judgment,  than  to  disesteem  or  dispariige  worth 
and  virtue  in  others :  it  is  the  most  savage  rudeness^ 
the  most  sordid  illiberality,  the  most  ugly  clownish- 
ness  that  can  be  ;  of  all  men  therefore  it  most  doth 
misbecome  those  who  pretend  to  be  gentlemen. 

5.  In  consequence  to  these  things,  detraction  in- 
cludeth  folly ;  for  every  unjust,  every  uncharitable^ 
every  impious,  every  base  person  is,  as  sucfar,  a  fool : 
none  of  those  qualities  are  consistent  with  wisdom; 
but  the  folly  of  it  will  particularly  appear,  together 
with  its  pravity,  by  the  bad  and  hurtful  effects 
which  it  produceth,  both  in  regard  to  others,  and  to 
him  that  practiseth  it ;  some  of  which  are  these : 

III.  1.  The  practice  thereof  is  a  great  discourage^ 
ment  and  obstruction  to  the  common  practice  of 
goodness:  for  many,  seeing  the  best  men  thus  dis? 
paraged,  and  the  best  actions  vilified,  are  disheart- 
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eoed  and  deterred  from  practising  virtue,  especially  SBRM. 
in  a  conspicuous  and  eminent  degree.  Why,  will 
many  a  man  say,  shall  I  be  strictly  good,  seeing  good- 
ness is  so  liable  to  be  misused,  seeing  thereby  I  shall 
provoke  the  detracting  tongue,  seeing  my  reward 
shall  be  to  have  a  severe  inquisition  pass  upon  me, 
to  have  my  life  defaced,  and  my  name  bespattered  ? 
Had  not  I  better  be  contented  with  a  mediocrity 
and  obscurity  of  goodness,  than  by  a  glaring  lustre 
thereof  to  draw  the  envious  eye,  and  kindle  raging 
obloquy  upon  me  ?  Thus  men  of  a  weaker  spirit,  or 
a  bashful  temper,  (who  are  not  stiff  and  resolute  in 
their  way,  who  have  not  the  heart  or  the  face  to 
bear  up  against  rude  assaults  of  their  reputation,)  will 
be  scared  and  daunted  by  detraction ;  so  as  conse- 
quently to  be  induced, 


placare  invidiam  virtute  relicta.  Hot.- 


And  when  thus  the  credit  of  virtue  is  blasted  in  its 
practisers,  many  will  be  diverted  from  it ;  so  will  it 
grow  out  of  request,  and  the  world  will  be  corrupted 
by  these  agents  of  the  evil  one. 

It  were  indeed,  upon  this  consideration,  advisable 
and  just,  not  to  seem  ever  to  detract ;  even  not  then 
when  we  are  well  assured  that  by  speaking  ill  we 
shall  not  really  do  it ;  if  we  should  discover  any  man 
to  seem  worthy,  or  to  be  so  reputed,  whom  yet  we 
liscem,  by  standing  in  a  nearer  light,  not  to  be  truly 
nich,  having  had  opportunity  to  know  his  bad  qua- 
lities, bad  purposes,  or  bad  deeds ;  yet  wisdom 
would  commonly  dictate,  and  goodness  dispose  not 
to  mar  his  repute.  If  we  should  observe,  without 
danger  of  mistake,  any  plausible  action  to  be  per- 
formed out  of  bad  inclinations,  principles,  or  designs ; 
yet  ordinarily  in  discretion  and  honesty  we  should 
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SERM.  let  it  pass  with  such  commendation  as  its  appear- 
^^'    ance  may  procure,  rather  than  to  slur  it  by  venting 
our  disadvantageous  apprehensions  about  it :  for  it  n 
no  great  harm  that  any  man  should  enjoy  undesenred 
commendation,  or  that  a  counterfeit  worth  sbooU 
find  a  dissembled  respect ;  it  is  but  being  over^jusl^ 
which  if  it  be  ever  a  fault,  can  hardly  be  so  in  this 
case,  wherein  we  do  not  expend  any  cost,  or  suffer 
any  damage :  but  it  may  do  mischief  to  blemish  an 
appearance  of  virtue  ;  it  may  be  a  wrong  thereto  to 
deface  its  very  image ;  the  very  disclosing  hypocrisy 
doth  inflict  a  wound  on  goodness,  and  exposeth  it  to 
scandal ;  for  bad  men  thence  will  be  prone  to  infer, 
that  all  virtue  proceedeth  from  the  like  bad  princi- 
ples :  so  the  disgrace  cast  on  that  which  is  spurious 
will  redound  to  the  prejudice  of  that  which  is  most 
genuine :  and  if  it  be  good  to  forbear  detracting  from 
that  which  is  certainly  false,  much  more  is  it  iso  in  re- 
gard to  that  which  is  possibly  true ;  and  far  more  still 
is  it  so  in  respect  to  that  which  is  clear  and  sure. 

2.  Hence  detraction  is  very  noxious  and  baneful 
to  all  society ;  for  all  society  is  maintained  in  welfare 
by  encouragement  of  honesty  and  industry;  the 
which,  when  disparagement  is  cast  upon  them,  will 
be  in  danger  to  languish  and  decay  :  whence  a  de- 
tractor is  the  worst  member  that  can  be  of  a  society; 
he  is  a  very  moth,  a  very  canker  therein. 

3.  Detraction  worketh  real  damage  and  mischief 
to  our  neighbour ;  it  bereaveth  him  of  that  goodly  re- 
putation which  is  the  proper  reward  of  virtue,  and  a 
main  support  to  the  practice  of  it ;  it  often  really 
obstructeth  and  disappointeth  his  undertakings, 
estranging  those  from  him,  or  setting  them  against 
him,  who  do  credulously  entertain  it. 
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4.  The  detractor  abuseth  those  into  whose  ears  SERM. 

XIX 
le  instilleth   his   poisonous   suggestions,   engaging 1. 

Jiem  to  partake  in  the  injuries  done  to  worth  and 
nrtue ;  causing  them  to  entertain  unjust  and  uncha- 
ritable conceits,  to  practise  unseeemly  and  unworthy 
behaviour  toward  good  men. 

5.  The  detractor  produceth  great  inconveniences 
and  mischiefs  to  himself. 

He  raiseth  against  himself  fierce  animosity  and 
wrath :  for  men  that  are  conscious  to  themselves  of 
their  own  honest  meaning  and  blameless  proceedings, 
cannot  endure  to  be  abused  by  unjust  disparagement ; 
hence  are  they  stirred  to  boil  with  passion,  and  to 
discharge  revenge  upon  the  detractor. 

He  exposeth  himself  to  general  hatred ;  all  good 
men  loathe  him  as  a  base  and  mischievous  person, 
and  a  particular  enemy  of  theirs,  always  ready  to 
wrong  them ;  every  man  is  apt  to  say,  he  that  doth 
thus  abuse  another  will  be  ready  to  serve  me  in 
like  manner  if  I  chance  to  come  in  his  way,  vilify- 
ing the  best  thing  I  can  do :  even  the  worst  men 
will  dislike  him ;  for  even  such  affect  to  do  some- 
what laudable  or  plausible,  and  would  be  glad  to  en- 
joy approbation  for  it ;  and  cannot  therefore  brook 
those  who  lie  in  wait  to  rob  them  of  the  fruit  of 
their  good  endeavours :  so  do  all  men  worthily  de- 
test and  shun  the  detractor,  as  a  common  enemy  to 
goodness  first,  and  then  unto  men.     Further, 

6.  The  detractor  yieldeth  occasion  to  others,  and 
a  kind  of  right  to  return  the  same  measure  upon 
him.  If  he  hath  in  him  a  show  of  any  thing  laudable, 
men  will  not  allow  him  any  commendation  from  it ; 
for  why,  conceive  they,  shall  he  receive  that  which 
he  will  not  suffer  others  to  enjoy  ?  How  can  any  man 
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SERM.  admit  him  to  have  any  real  worth  or  virtue  in  him- . 

.   ^^^'    self  who  doth  not  like  it  or  treat  it  well  in  another?  1 
Hence,  if  a  detractor  hath  anj  good  in  him^  he 
much  injureth  himself,  depriving  himself  of  all  the 
respect  belonging  thereto. 

7.  Again,  the  detractor,  esteeming  things  ac- 
cording to  moral  possibility,  will  assuredly  be  de- 
feated in  his  aims ;  his  detraction  in  the  close  wiH 
avail  nothing,  but  to  bring  trouble  and  shame  upon 
himself;  for  God  hath  a  particular  care  over  iDno- 
cence  and  goodness,  so  as  not  to  let  them  finally  to 

Pa.  zsoTii.;  suffer :  the  good  man's  righteousness  he  tcillbrii^ 
forth  as  the  lights  and  his  judgment  as  the  nmm 
day.  Wise  men  easily  will  discern  the  foul  plaj, 
and  will  scorn  it;  good  men  ever  will  be  ready  to  dear 
and  vindicate  the  truth :  worth,  however  clouded  ior 
a  time,  will  break  through  all  mists,  and  glorioudy 
expand  itself^  to  the  confusion  of  its  most  sly  op- 
posers. 

Such  are  the  natural  and  obvious  effects  of  this 
practice ;  the  consideration  whereof  (together  with 
the  causes  producing  it,  and  the  essential  adjuncts 
which  it  did  involve)  will,  I  should  think,  suffice  to 
deter  us  from  it. 

I  shall  only  adjoin  one  consideration,  which  our 
text  suggesteth :  Speak  not  evil  of  one  another, 
brethren^  saith  the  apostle :  brethren ;  that  ap- 
pellation doth  imply  a  strong  argument  enforcing  the 
precept :  brethren,  with  especial  tenderness  of  af- 
fection, should  love  one  another,  and  delight  in  each 
other's  good ;  they  should  tender  the  interest  and 
honour  of  each  other  as  their  own  ;  they  should 
therefore  by  all  means  cherish  and  countenance 
virtue  in  one  another,  as  that  which  promoteth  the 
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common  welfare,  which  adometh  and  iUustrateth  the  SERM. 
dignity  of  their  family.  We  should  rejoice  in  the  ^^^' 
good  qualities  and  worthy  deeds  of  any  Christian,  as 
glorifying  our  common  Father,  as  gracing  our  com- 
mon profession,  as  edifying  the  common  body,  where- 
of we  are  members.  Members  we  are  one  of  another^ 
uid  ias  such  should  find  complacence  in  the  health 
md  vigour  of  any  part,  from  whence  the  whole  doth 
receive  benefit  and  comfort :  for  one  brother  to  repine 
at  the  welfare,  to  malign  the  prosperity,  to  decry  the 
merit,  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  another,  is  very 
unnatural ;  for  one  Christian  anywise  to  wrong  or 
pngudice  another,  is  highly  impious. 

To  conclude:  it  is  our  duty,  (which  equity, 
which  ingenuity,  which  charity,  which  piety  do  all 
eoBCurrently  oUige  us  to,)  whenever  we  do  see  any 
good  person,  or  worthy  deed,  to  yield  hearty  esteem, 
to  pay  due  resect,  gladly  to  congratulate  the  per- 
iOD,  and  willingly  to  commend  the  work ;  rendering 
withid,  thanks  and  praise  for  them  to  the  donor  of 
9U  good  gifts :  unto  whom,  for  all  the  good  things 
bestowed  upon  us,  and  upon  all  his  creatures,  be  for 
over  all  glory  and  praise.  Amen. 


SERMON   XX. 


AGAINST  RASH  CENSURING  AND  JUDGING. 


Matth.  vii.  1. 

Judge  not. 

8ERM.  X  HESE  words,  being  part  of  our  Saviour^s  most 
'  divine  Sermon  upon  the  Mount,  contain  a  very  short 
precept,  but  of  vast  use  and  consequence ;  the  ob- 
servance whereof  would  much  conduce  to  the  good 
of  the  world,  and  to  the  private  quiet  of  each  man ; 
it  interdicting  a  practice,  which  commonly  producetk 
very  mischievous  and  troublesome  effects ;  a  practice 
never  rare  among  men,  but  now  very  rife;  when, 
with  the  general  causes,  which  ever  did  and  ever 
will  in  some  measure  dispose  men  thereto,  some 
special  ones  do  concur,  that  powerfully  incline 
to  it. 

There  are  innate  to  men  an  unjust  pride,  em- 
boldening them  to  take  upon  them  beyond  what  be- 
longeth  to  them,  or  doth  become  them ;  an  excessive 
self-love,  prompting  them  as  to  flatter  themselves  in 
their  own  conceit,  so  to  undervalue  others,  and  from 
vilifying  their  neighbours,  to  seek  commendation  to 
themselves;  an  envious  malignity,  which  ever  lusteth 
to  be  pampered  with  finding  or  making  faults  ;  many 
corrupt  affections,  springing  from  fleshly  nature, 
which  draw  or  drive  men  to  this  practice ;  so  that  in 
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U  ages  it  hath  been  very  common,  and  never'any  SERM. 
frofession  hath  been  so  much  invaded,  as  that  of  the     ^^' 
iidge. 

But  divers  peculiar  causes  have  such  an  influence 
ipon  our  age,  as  more  strongly  to  sway  men  thereto : 
here  is  a  wonderful  affectation  to  seem  hugely  wise 
md  witty ;  and  how  can  we  seem  such  more,  than  in 
[ratting  on  the  garb  and  countenance  of  judges ; 
icanning  and  passing  sentence  upon  all  persons,  and 
ill  things  incident  ?  There  is  an  extreme  niceness 
ind  delicacy  of  conceit,  which  maketh  us  apt  to  re- 
lish few  things,  and  to  distaste  any  thing ;  there  are 
iissensions  in  opinion,  and  addictedness  to  parties, 
rhich  do  tempt  us,  and  seem  to  authorize  us  in  con- 
lemning  all  that  differ  from  us ;  there  is  a  deep 
irruption  of  mind  and  manners,  which  engageth 
aen  in  their  own  defence  to  censure  others,  divert- 
»g  the  blame  from  home,  and  shrouding  their  own 
loder  the  covert  of  other  men's  faults'*;  there  are 
lew  principles  of  morality  and  policy  become  cur- 
rent with  great  vogue,  which  allow  to  do  or  say  any 
iiing  subservient  to  our  interests  or  designs ;  which 
ilso  do  represent  all  men  so  bad,  that,  admitting  them 
rue,  nothing  hardly  can  be  said  ill  of  any  man  be- 
ond  truth  and  justice. 

Hence  is  the  world  become  so  extremely  critical 
nd  censorious,  that  in  many  places  the  chief  em- 
loyment  of  men,  and  the  main  body  of  conversation 
I,  if  we  mark  it,  taken  up  in  judging :  ^  every  gos- 


*  Expedit  vobis  neminem  videri  bonum  ;  quasi  aliena  virtus  ex- 
cobratio  vestrorum  delictorum  sit     Sen.  de  Vit,  B.  xix. 


taxed  under  some  scandalous  name,  or  odioi 
racter,  one  or  other.  Not  only  the  outward 
and  visible  practices  of  men  are  judged ;  h 
retired  sentiments  are  brought  under  trial,  t 
ward  dispositions  have  a  verdict  past  on  then 
final  states  are  determined.  Whole  bodies  < 
are  thus  judged  at  once,  and  nothing  it  is 
breath  to  damn  whole  churches,  at  one  push  tc 
down  whole  nations  into  the  bottomless  pi 
mankind  in  a  lump  is  severely  censured,  as  ' 
any  real  goodness  or  true  virtue ;  so  fatally  dc 
as  not  to  be  corrigible  by  any  good  discipline, 
be  recoverable  even  by  the  grace  of  God :  y 
himself  is  hardly  spared,  his  providence  comi 
der  the  bold  obloquy  of  those,  who,  as  the  F 
speaketh  of  some  in  his  time,  whose  race  d 

Fkai.  iniu.  survive,  speak  loftily y  and  set  their  mouth  t 

^*  ^'        the  heavens. 

This  being  too  apparently  the  present  si 
things,  and  obvious  practice  of  men,  it  were  dc 
that,  in  order  to  their  being  reclaimed,  mei 
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your  both  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  practice  for-  SERM. 
Indden  in  my  text,  and  to  declare  the  pravity,  ini-     ^^' 
quity,  and  folly  of  it. 

Judge  not.  As  to  the  word  we  may  observe,  that 
it  being  in  itself  according  to  its  primitive  sense  of  a 
middle  and  indifferent  signification,  is  yet  frequently 
in  the  scripture  used  in  the  woi*st  sense ;  so  as  to  im- 
port those  acts,  or  those  effects  of  judgment,  which 
pass  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  persons  subjected 
thereto ;  for  condemnation,  and  for  infliction  of  pu- 
nishment :  and  this  sense  here  surely  the  word  doth 
principally  respect,  yet  not  so  precisely  as  to  exclude 
somewhat  contained  in  the  larger  sense :  we  are  so 
prohibited  the  condemning  and  punishing  our  nei^- 
bour  in  his  good  name,  that  withal  some  acts  ante- 
cedent, or  concomitant  to  those,  are  glanced  at  in 
flie  prohibition:  undue  application  thereto,  unjust 
proceeding  therein  are  also  signified  unlawful;  for 
the  meaning  of  the  word  and  the  reason  of  the  case 
may  be  so  far  extended. 

But  for  the  fuller  and  clearer  understanding  of  the 
matter,  we  must  observe,  that  there  are  divers  sorts 
of  judging,  or  acts  resembling  judgment,  which  do 
not  belong  to  this  precept ;  which  it  is  requisite  to 
distinguish  from  this  judging  prohibited. 

1.  That  exercising  public  judgment,  or  adminis- 
tering justice,  is  not  here  prohibited,  I  need  not  to 
insist,  that  is  necessary ;  human  society  could  not 
subsist,  right  could  not  be  maintained,  nor  peace  pre- 
served without  it ;  God  thereby  govemeth  the  world, 
earthly  judges  being  his  instruments  and  substitutes; 
such  judgment  is  not  so  much  the  act  of  men,  as  of 
Gbd  himself,  by  whose  authority,  in  whose  name,  for 
whose  service  it  is  ministered.     As  Moses  told  the 
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SERM.  judges  in  his  time,  You  shall  not  he  afraid  of  the 
^^'    face  of  man  ;  for  the  judgment  is  Gods.     And  in 

Deut.i.  17.  numberless  places  of  scripture  this  judgment  is  al- 
lowed and  authorized;  it  therefore  is  not  touched 
here. 

2.  That  trial  and  censure,  although  out  of  court, 
and  without  formal  process,  which  any  kind  of  supe- 
riors do  exercise  upon  their  inferiors,  committed  to 
their  inspection  and  care ;  such  as  of  parents  over 

.  children,  masters  over  servants,  pastors  over  their 
flock,  any  governors  over  their  charge,  their  admo- 
nitions, reprehensions,  and  corrections  are  to  be  ex- 
cepted hence,  as  being  in  themselves  needful  and 
warranted,  yea  enjoined  by  God. 

3.  Neither  are  fraternal  correption  or  friendly  re- 
proof, proceeding  out  of  charitable  design,  upon  dear 
ground,  in  fit  season,  within  reasonable  compass,  con- 
cerned in  this  prohibition ;  this  being  a  wholesome 

Lcrit.  six.  practicc,  and  a  duty  incumbent  on  us :  Thou  shalt^ 
I  Thess.  V.  saith  the  Law,  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart; 
*^*  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbour ,  and 

not  suffer  sin  upon  him, 

4.  All  observing  and  reflecting  upon  our  neigh- 
bour's actions,  all  framing  an  opinion  about  them, 
and  expressing  our  minds  concerning  them  are  not 
forbidden.  For  we  are  not  bound  perpetually  to 
shut  our  eyes,  or  go  about  hood-winked ;  nor  to  stop 
our  ears  and  make  ourselves  deaf :  and  how  can  we 
forbear  to  think  according  to  plain  evidence?  how 
can  we  resist  the  impressions  of  sense  upon  our 
minds?  how  can  we  contest  notorious  experience? 
how  also,  barring  such  apprehensions  of  obvious  and 
apparent  things,  could  we  bear  testimony  concerning 
them  ?  how  could  we  signify  our  approbation  or  dis- 
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of  them  ?  how  could  we  for  his  amendment  ad-SERM. 
xionish  or  reprove  our  neighbour,  as  in  some  cases 
pre  are  obliged  to  do  ? 

5.  We  are  not  hence  obliged  to  think  so  well  of 
all  men,  as  without  competent  knowledge  always  to 
rely  upon  their  pretences,  or  to  intrust  our  interests 
in  their  hands ;  for  common  experience  acquainteth 
us  that  we  may  be  deceived  in  trusting  men,  pru- 
dence biddeth  us  in  matters  of  importance  not  to 
confide  in  uncertainties ;  wherefore  we  shall  not  be 
culpable  for  being  wary  in  such  cases :  this  indeed 
is  not  a  positive  judgment,  but  only  a  waving  to  de- 
clare in  favour,  when  sufficient  ground  of  doing  so 
doth  not  appear ;  it  is  only  a  reasonable  suspecting 
the  possibility  of  miscarriage  in  some  persons,,  not  a 
downright  asserting  ill  concerning  any  one  man: 
wherefore  to  do  it  as  it  suiteth  discretion,  so  it  doth 
not  thwart  justice  or  charity ;  and  cannot  therefore 
be  prohibited  here. 

6.  We  are  also  not  hence  obliged,  in  contradiction 
to  plain  sense,  to  judge  well  of  men  ;  accounting  him 
for  a  saint,  or  a  good  man,  whom  we  see  living  dis- 
>rderly,  or  committing  scandalous  offences,  plainly 
*epugnant  to  the  rules  of  piety,  justice,  or  sobriety. 

In  fine,  there  are  some  special  cases  and  circum- 
stances, wherein  good  men  excusably  may  in  severe 
;ernis  declare  their  resentment  of  manifest  wicked- 
less,  especially  such  as  is  prejudicial  to  God's  honour 
ind  public  good.  Of  this  there  are  divers  instances, 
Evhich  yet  hardly  can  be  reduced  to  common  rules, 
>r  proposed  for  general  example ;  the  matter  being 
ticklish,  and  men  being  apt  to  pervert  any  liberty  or 
pretence  of  this  kind,  by  indulging  to  their  own  bad 
humours  and  passions. 
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s  EU  M.  These  sorts  of  allowable  judgments  being  excepted, 
^^'  it  is  then  private,  affected,  needless,  groundless,  raaii, 
and  harsh  censuring  the  persons  or  actions  of  our 
brethren ;  such  as  doth  resemble  not  the  actii^  of  a 
lawful  superior,  of  a  needful  witness,  of  a  futhfiil 
friend,  but  of  a  judge  acting  without  competent 
right,  upon  no  good  grounds,  or  in  undue  manner, 
which  is  here  interdicted :  the  word  Jttdging  doth 
well  imply  the  nature  of  this  fault,  the  manner  of 
our  proceeding  therein,  the  grounds  of  its  unlawfol- 
ness ;  neither  perhaps  can  we  better  understand  ovr 
duty  in  this  matter,  than  by  expending  what  are  the 
properties  and  obligations  of  a  judge,  and  camparing 
our  practice  thereto ;  for  thence  it  may  plainly  ap- 
pear how  unqualified  we  are  to  bear  this  office,  and 
how  unduly  we  execute  it. 

1.  No  judge  should  intrude  himself  into  the  office, 
or  assume  a  judicial  power  without  competent  au- 
thority ;  that  is,  by  delegation  from  superior  powers, 
or  by  voluntary  reference  of  the  parties  concerned. 
This  condition  we  fail  in,  whenever  without  warrant 
1Pet.1v.15.from  God,  or  special  reason  exacting  it  from  us,  we 
II.      *     do  pry  into,  scan,  and  tax  the  actions  of  our  neigh- 
^  roT.xxvii.  (jQ^.^  When,  I  say,  we  are  pragmatically  inquisitive 
I  Tim.  V.   jjj^Q  ^jjg  purposes  and  proceedings  of  our  superiors, 
of  our  equals,  of  those  who  are  not  subject  to  our 
charge  and  care,  when  we  narrowly  examine  them, 
when  we  peremptorily  blame  them,  then  do  we  un- 
duly exalt   ourselves  above  them,  and  exercise  an 
unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  them.     What  sense 
doth  offer,  we  may  receive  in  ;  what  judgment  rea- 
son doth  extort,  we  may  follow ;  what  testimony 
public  benefit  requireth,  we  may  yield;  what  ex- 
pression charity  doth  call  for  toward  our  neighbour's 
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I,  we  may  seasonably  vent :  but  if  we  pro-  SERM. 
ceed  further  in  this  way,  the  party  concerned  may     ^^' 
i^>peal  from  us  as  incompetent  and  unlawful  judges  Q"i<^>"  po- 
of his  actions  or  his  state ;  we  are  arrogant  and  in-  lienam  k. 
jurious  in  presuming  to  exercise  that  office.     God  is  t^meniiat 
the  master  and  judge  of  men,  and  without  authority  ^/i^l 
from  him,  we  must  not  presume  to  judge  his  servants  j!'^* '^  ^• 
and  subjects  :  so  we  are  taught  by  St.  Paul,  Whoy  Rom.  xiy.4. 
saith  he,  art  thou  that  jndgest  another  man^s  ser- 
ttmt  ?  to  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falletk : 
and  St.  James  in  like  manner,  upon  the  same  ground, 
^xpostulateth  with  the  censurer ;   There  is,  saith  he,*'Ain.w.ii. 
sue  Lawgiver,  who  is  able  to  save,  or  to  destroy ; 
mho  art  thou  thatjudgest  another  f  Our  Lord  him- 
self for  this  reason  declined  intermeddling  in  the 
afiEairs  of  men ;   Who,  said  he,  made  mo  a  judge  or  Luke  xii. 
^vider  over  you  ?  And  shall  we  constitute  ourselves  '^' 
in  the  office,  shall  we  seat  ourselves  on  the  tribunal, 
without  any  commission  from  God  or  call  from  men  ? 
How  many  judges,  if  this  proviso  were  observed, 
would   have    their   quietus!   how   many   censurers 
would  be  voided  hence ! 

2.  A  judge  should  be  free  from  all  prejudices  and  Lent  xix. 
all  partial  affections ;  especially  from  those  which  are 
disadvantageous  to  the  party  in  danger  to  suffer ; 
siic^  as  tempt  or  incline  to  condemn  him ;  from  ill- 
opinion  and  ill-will,  from  anger,  envy,  revengeful- 
ness,  contempt,  and  the  like :  for  he  that  is  possessed 
with  these  is  nowise  qualified  to  be  a  judge;  his 
tjtB  are  blinded,  or  distorted,  or  infected  with  bad 
finctures,  so  that  he  cannot  discern  what  is  right,  or 
tiuit  he  fieeth  things  represented  in  the  wrong  place, 
omI  under  false  colours ;  his  mind  is  discomposed  and 
diflturfaed,  so  that  he  cannot  calmly  and  steadily  ap- 
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SERM.  preliend  or  consider  the  just  state  of  the  case;  his 

^^'    will  is  biassed,  and  strongly  propendeth  one  way,  so 

that  he  cannot  proceed  uprightly  in  a  straight  and 

Mat^  xxu.  ^"^^^  course :  being  not  indiflTerently  affected,  but 

>^-  concerned  on  one  side,  he  is  become  a  party,  ot  an 

ai.  adversary,  and  thence  unfit  to  be  a  judge ;  he  hath 

determined  the  cause  with  himself  beforehand,  so 

that  no  place  is  left  to  further  discussion  or  defence; 

wherefore  before  such  a  judge  the  best  cause  will 

fall,  the  clearest  innocence  shall  not  preserve  6rom 

condemnation.     He  therefore  that  will   undertake 

this  office  must  first  divest  himself  of  all  prejudices, 

must  rid  himself  of  all  passions,  must  purify  himself 

from  all  corrupt  inclinations,  taking  care  not  to  come 

with  a  condemning  mind,  or  a  lust  to  punish  the  ob- 

iloxious  party;   otherwise  a   just  exception  lieth 

against  him,  and  reasonably  his  jurisdiction  may  be 

declined. 

If  this  rule  were  put  in  practice,  there  would  be 
little  censuring ;  for  few  come  to  it  with  a  free  and 
pure  mind;  few  blame  their  neighbours  without 
some  preoccupation  of  judgment,  or  some  disaffection 
toward  them. 

3.  A  judge  should  never  proceed  in  judgment, 
Deut  i.  i6.  without  careful  examination  of  the  cause,  so  as  well 
to  understand  it.  Even  those,  who  out  of  indispens- 
able duty,  or  by  a  just  power,  may  call  othei's  to 
account,  are  yet  obliged  to  be  wary,  and  never  to 
pass  sentence  without  due  cognizance  of  the  cause; 
otherwise  they  will  judge  blindly  and  rashly ;  they 
will  either  decide  wrongly,  or  so  truly,  that  doing  it 
must  be  imputed  not  to  their  virtue,  but  to  their  for- 
tune ;  often  they  will  be  mistaken,  and  it  is  luck  that 
they  are  not  so  always :  and  what  plainer  iniquity 
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can  there  be,  than  that  the  reputation  or  real  interest  SERM. 
of  any  man  should  be  put  to  the  arbitrement  of  ^^' 
chance;  that  he  should  be  defamed^  or  damnified, 
not  for  a  certain  fault,  but  from  an  unhappy  lot  ?  As 
things  viewed  at  a  distance  appear  much  different  in 
bigness,  shape,  and  colour,  from  what  they  are  in 
nature  and  reality ;  so  if  we  do  not  look  nearly  and 
narrowly,  we  shall  greatly  misapprehend  the  nature, 
the  d^rees,  the  right  characters  of  things  and  of 
persons :  then  be  our  pretence  to  judge  never  so  fair, 
yet  our  proceeding  is  unjust ;  then  if  we  do  unduly 
invade  the  place,  it  will  be  a  great  aggravation  of  our 
misdemeanour :  if  of  our  own  head  and  pleasure  we 
will  constitute  ourselves  judges,  yet  at  least  we  should 
act  the  judge's  part,  in  patiently  attending  to,  and 
heedfully  sifting  the  cause :  if  we  have  not  a  stomach 
to  hear,  if  we  will  not  afford  the  care  to  mind  what 
may  be  alleged  in  favour  of  the  party  concerned ;  if 
we  cannot  or  will  not  scan  every  point  and  circum- 
stance which  may  serve  to  acquit  him,  or  to  excuse 
and  extenuate  his  guilt,  why  do  we  undertake  to  be 
his  judges?  why  do  we  engage  ourselves  into  the 
commission  of  so  palpable  injustice ;  yea,  of  so  dis- 
graceful folly?  for.  He  that  answereth  a  matter  before  prov.  xviii. 
he  heareth  it,  it%is^  saith  the  Wise  Man,  a  folly  and^^' 
shame  unto  him.  This  caution  excludeth  rash  judg- 
ment, from  which  if  men  would  abstain,  there  would 
be  little  censunng :  for  nothing  is  more  ordinary, 
than  for  men  to  do  like  those  of  whom  St.  Jude 
saith, '^Oaa  ovk  otiaat  l3Xaar<l>fi[MV(riy  they  rail  at  whatOude  10. 
they  know  not;  they  censure  persons  with  whom 
they  are  not  throughly  acquainted,  they  condemn 
actions  whereof  they  do  not  clearly  ken  the  reasons ; 
they  little  weigh  the  causes  and  circumstances  which 
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SERM.  ui^  or  ferce  men  to  do  things ;  thej  Btsnd  at  great 
^^'    distance^  and  yet  with  great  assurance  and  pepemp- 
tcniness  determine  how  things  are,  as  if  tbey  did  see 
through  them*  and  knew  them  most  exactly. 

4.  A  judge  shonld  never  jHtuiounoe  finid  sentence, 
but  ex  MegtUis  et  prohoHs^  upon  good  grounds, 
after  certain  proof,  and  upon  full  convictioD.  Not 
any  slight  conjecture,  or  thin  surmise ;  way  idle  re- 
port, or  weak  pretence,  is  sufficient  to  ground  a  con- 
d^nnation  upon ;  the  case  should  be  irrefiragaUy 
clear  and  sure  before  we  determine  on  the  worst 

John  vii.34.  side  ^:  Judge  mo/,  saith  o\xr  IaovA^  according  to  ike 
appearmnce,  but  judge  righteous  Judgments  The 
Jews,  seeing  our  Lord  cure  an  infirm  person  upon 
the  sabbath  day,  presently  upon  that  semblance  con- 
demned him  of  violating  the  Law ;  not  considmng 
either  the  sense  of  the  Law,  or  the  nature  of  his  per- 
formance; and  this  he  termeth  unrighteous  judg- 
ment. Every  accusation  ^ould  be  deemed  null, 
until,  both  as  to  matter  of  fact,  and  in  point  of  right, 
it  be  firmly  proved  true^ ;  it  sufficeth  not  to  presume 
it  may  be  so ;  to  say,  it  seemeth  thus,  doth  not  sound 
like  the  voice  of  a  judge ;  oth^wise  seeing  there  ne- 
ver is  wanting  some  colour  of  accusation,  every  action 
being  liable  to  some  suspicion,  or  sinister  con^nic- 
tioo,  no  innocence  could  be  secure,  no  person  cooM 
escape  condemnation  ;  the  reputation  and  interest  of 
all  men  living  would  continually  stand  exposed  to 
inevitable  danger.     It  is  a  rule  of  equity  and  hums- 

yivwrai,     Chr}s.  in  Gen.  Hom.  42. 

^  Quod  probari  non  potest,  mihi  infectum  est.    Bern. 

De  occultis  cordis  alieni  temere  judicare  iniquum  est,  et  cum 
cujus  non  videntur  opera  nisi  bona,  peccatum  est  ex  suspicione 
reprehcndere.  Joh.  iii.  i.  Ep.  i. 
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nit  J,  built  upon  plain  reason,  that  rather  a  nooent  SERM. 
person  should  be  permitted  to  escape,  than  an  inno-  ^^' 
cent  should  be  constrained  to  suffer :  for  the  impu- 
nity of  the  one  is  but  an  inconvenience,  the  suffering 
of  the  other  is  wrong ;  the  punishment  of  the  guilty 
yieldetfa  only  a  remote  probable  b^iefit ;  the  afflic- 
tion of  the  blameless  involveth  a  near  certain  mis- 
diief :  wherefore  it  is  more  prudent  and  more  right- 
eous to  absolve  a  man,  of  whose  guilt  there  are  pro- 
bable arguments,  than  to  condemn  any  man  upon 
bare  suspicions.  And  remarkable  it  is  how  God  in 
the  Lolw  did  prescribe  the  manner  of  trial  and  judg- 
ment, even  in  the  highest  case,  and  most  nearly 
touching  himself,  that  dP  idolatry ;  If^  saith  the  Law, 
Deut.  xvii.  4.  it  he  told  thee,  and  thou  hast  heard 
^  it,  and  inquired  diligently,  and  behold  it  be  true, 
and  the  thing  certain,  that  such  an  abomination  is 
wrought  in  Israel ;  then  shalt  thou  bring  forth  that 
man,  or  that  woman,  and  shalt  stone  them.  See 
what  great  caution  is  prescribed,  what  pregnant  evi- 
dence is  required  in  such  cases ;  it  is  not  enough 
that  it  be  reported,  or  come  to  our  ear ;  diligent  in- 
quiry must  be  made,  it  must  be  found  true,  it  must 
appear  certain,  before  we  may  proceed  to  condemn, 
or  execute ;  it  is  indeed  not  fair  judgment,  but  mere 
calamny,  to  condemn  a  man  before  he  doth,  by  suffi- 
daat  proof,  appear  guilty. 

If  this  rule  were  regarded,  how  many  censures 
would  be  prevented !  For  do  not  men  catch  at  any 
shadow  of  a  fault?  Are  they  not  ready  upon  the 
least  presumption  to  condemn  their  neighbour? 
Doth  not  any,  even  the  weakest  and  vainest  testi- 
mony, any  wandeting  hearsay,  or  vulgar  rumour, 
serve  to  ground  the  most  heavy  sentences  ? 
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SERM.  5.  From  hence  is  plainly  consequent,  that  there 
^^'  are  divers  causes  wholly  exempted  from  our  judg- 
ment, and  which  in  no  case  we  must  pretend  to 
meddle  with ;  such  as  are  the  secret  thoughts,  affec- 
tions, and  purposes  of  men,  not  expressed  by  plain 
words,  nor  declared  by  overt  acts ;  for  a  capacity  of 
judging  doth  ever  suppose  a  power  of  cognizance; 
and  it  being  impossible  for  us  to'  reach  the  know- 
ledge of  those  things,  we  cannot  therefore  preteod 
to  judge  of  them.  As  it  is  the  property  of  God  to 
search  the  hearts  and  try  the  reins,  so  it  is  his  pre- 
rogative to  judge  concerning  the  secret  motions  in 
them ;  the  which  we  attempting  to  do,  no  less  vainly 
and  foolishly,  than  presumptuously  and  profanely,  do 
encroach  upon. 

This  point  also  being  regarded,  would  prevent  in- 
numerable rash  judgments ;  for  men  commonly  do 
no  less  dive  into  the  thoughts,  and  reprehend  the  in- 
ward dispositions  and  designs  of  their  neighbour, 
than  they  do  his  most  apparent  and  avowed  actions; 
it  is  almost  as  ordinary  to  blame  men  for  the  invi- 
sible workings  of  their  mind,  as  for  their  mpst  visible 
deportment  in  conversation. 

6.   Hence  also  it  is  not  commonly  allowable  to 
judge  concerning  the  state,  either  present  or  final, 
n«xx«  lit   of  our  neighbour  in  regard  to  God ;  so  as  to  take 
'^T^^lif    ^^"^  ^^^  ^  wicked  man,  or  to  denounce  reprobation 
w{i9&xxju  upon  him :  for  the  state  of  men  is  not  so  much  de- 
iuf0i(iu»f.  termined  by  single  actions,  as  by  a  body  of  practice, 
Or!^6.  "  or  by  a  long  course  and  tenor  of  life,  compounded  and 
complicated  of  actions  in  number  and  kind  unconceiv- 
ably  various :  it  dependeth  not  only  upon  external  vi- 
sible behaviour,  but  upon  the  practice  of  close  re- 
tirements, and  occult  motions  of  soul;  upon  the  results 
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)f  natural  temper,  upon  the  influence  of  fortuitous  SERM. 
circumstances ;  upon  many  things  indiscernible,  in-     ^^' 
scrutable,  and  unaccountable  to  us ;  the  which  God  Ps.  czzzis. 
ilone  can  perceive  and  estimate  throughly:  Godseeth  i'saiii.xvi. 
wtj  as  he  did  himself  teU  Samuel,  as  man  seeth ;  1'    .  , 
^or  man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance^  hut  p»-  ««»«• 
God  looketh  on  the  heart:  he  searcheth  our  hearts ^ 
md  understandeth  our  thoughts  afar  off:  he  com- 
oasseth  our  pathy  and  is  acquainted  with  aU  our 
'Days:   he  weigheth  our  spirits;  he  knoweth  ot^r Pror.xvi.3. 
^ame ;  he  numhereth  our  steps ;  he  scanneth  our  p^l^ii  "^4.' 
lesigns,  and  poiseth  all  our  circumstances  exactly  ;''***' "^' '^' 
lie  doth  penetrate  and  consider  many  things  tran- 
Krending  our  reach,  upon  which  the  true  worth  of 
[)ersons  and  real  merit  of  actions  do  depend:   he 
therefore  only  can  well  judge  of  men's  state.     As  a 
specious  outside  doth  often  cover  inward  hoUowness 
md  foulness,  so  under  an  unpromising  appearance 
[nuch  solidity  and  sincerity  of  goodness  may  lodge  ; 
i  dirty  ground  doth  often  contain  good  seeds  within 
it :  our  judgment  therefore  in  such  cases  is  likely,  at 
least  in  degree,  to  be  fallacious  and  unjust;   and 
therefore  it  is  fit  to  supersede  it,  according  to  the 
idvice  and  discourse  of  St.  Paul ;  He  that  judgeth «  Cor.iT.5. 
me  is  the  Lord;  therefore  judge  nothing  before 
^he  time,  until  the  Lord  come ;  who  both  will  bring 
to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness^  and  make 
manifest  the  counsels  of  the  heart :  and  then  shall 
?very  man  have  praise  (that  is,  a  right  estimate  of 
(lis  person  and  deeds)  from  God. 

If  this  were  duly  considered,  many  hard  thoughts 
and  many  harsh  words  would  be  spared ;  men  would 
Qot  be  so  apt  to  damn  those  whom  they  have  no 
skill  to  try. 
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SERM.      7.  Further:  a  judge  should  not  undertake  to  pro- 
^^'     ceed  against  any  man,  without  warning  and  dtii^ 
him  to  appear,  or  without  affording  him  competent 
liberty  and  opportunity  to  defi^id  and  justify  himself. 
Judgment  should  not  be  administered  daneularly,  in 
dark  comers,  but  in  open  court :  not  su^ciously,  in 
a  muttering  or  whispering  way ;  but  frankly,  with  a 
dear  and  audible  voice ;  not  upon  surprise,  but  witfa 
allowance  of  leisure  and  advice,  that  the  party  may 
be  able  to  apprehend  his  case  and  manage  his  (dea 
for  his  best  defence :  for  it  may  justly  be  presumed, 
that  as  he  is  most  concerned,  so  he  is  best  acquaint- 
ed with  his  own  proceedings,  and  may  allege  reasons 
for  them,  which  no  man  can  so  well  perceive  as  him- 
self; it  is  therefore  fit  that  he  should  be  heard  before 
he  is  condemned,  that  he  may  not  suffer  virrong ;  at 
least  that  he  may  be  convinced  that  be  doth  not,  and 
that  our  proceeding  may  be  cleared  from  misprision ; 
that  also  the  world  may  be  satisfied  of  justice  bdng 
done ;  and  that  likewise  false  accusers  may  be  liable 
to  due  shame  and  chastisement.  The  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding used  by  the  Romans,  and  reported  by  Festus 
Acu  XXV.    in  St.  Paul's  case,  was  full  of  reason  and  equity :  // 
is  7iot,  said  that  governor,  the  manner  of  the  Romaui 
to  deliver  any  man  to  die,  before  that  he,  which  is 
accused^  have  the  accusers  face  to  face^  and  have 
licence  to  answer  for  himself^  concerning^  the  crime 
laid  against  him.     Otherwise  indeed  any  innocence 
may  easily  be  oppressed  irrecoverably,  without  any 
defence,  and  consequently  without  any  means  of  eva- 
sion or  redress*^.     We  should  never  yield  both  ears 

^   \^  Totf  ivvofAO}^  hKo^iivra^  rf  KarifyopovfMyw  Bartpav  rah  aK9e7y 
oKipaiav  (/)t/Xa{ai,  &C.  Theod.  £p.  91. 
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to  the  accuser,  but  reserve  one  for  the  accused**.  The  SERM, 
end  of  justice,  we  may  consider,  is  not  to  condemn, 
nor  to  work  mischief  to  any  one,  but  rather,  so  far 
as  may  be,  to  acquit  and  prevent  evil  to  all ;  at  least 
it  aimeth  to  clear  the  truth,  and  state  the  case  indif- 
ferently; wherefore  it  is  just,  that  all  advantage  that 
well  can  be,  should  be  afforded  to  the  obnoxious 
party  for  his  justification  and  deliverance ;  at  least 
that  he  be  not  denied  equal  advantage  with  his  pro- 
secutors ;  humanity  would  allow  him  some  favour ; 
the  most  rigorous  justice  cannot  refuse  him  leave 
to  contest  his  cause  upon  equal  terms :  wherefore  it 
is  fit  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  his  case, 
that  competent  time  and  means  should  be  afforded 
him  to  prepare  for  his  defence,  that  his  plea  should 
receive,  if  not  a  favourable,  yet  a  free  audience :  the 
contrary  practice  is  indeed  rather  backbiting,  whis- 
p^ng,  supplanting,  or  sycophantry,  than  fair  and 
lawful  judging. 

The  observation  of  this  rule  would  also  cut  off 
many  censures ;  for  seldom  it  is  that  our  censurers 
do  charge  men  to  their  faces,  but  rather  take  all 
possible  care,  that  what  they  say  may  never  come  to 
the  ears  of  those  whom  they  accuse ;  they  fear  no- 
thing more  than  being  confronted  and  detected ; 
they  decline  the  shame  and  the  requital  due  to  their 
sycophantic  practice ;  which  is  a  manifest  argument 
of  their  foul  dealing ;  and  they  no  less  in  reality  do 

^  God  himself,  as  some  of  the  Fathers  observe,  hath  shewed 
us  an  example  of  this  equity,  Descendant  igitur  et  videbo,  8fc.  Gen. 
Kviii.  21. 

Kattrot  aa4f>Si  i]$€(  rSv  avOpuvuv  iKeivotv  tyjv  voyifpiay,  AXX'  tfAM^  €(f»i 
tarotPitf  M^/cMu,   h^daKW  ^f-ei^  SatafAtyuy   tSv  vpayfAaTvp   t^  mpouf, 

rheod.  £p.  1 19.  P.  Pelagius  ad  Eliam. 
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SERM.  theDce  condemn  themselves  than  they  would  seem 
^^*     to  condemn  others. 

8.  Moreover,  a  judge  is  obliged  to  conform  all  bis 
determinations  to  the  settled  rules  of  judgment,  so 
as  never  to  condemn  any  man  for  acting  that  which 
is  enjoined,  or  approved,  or  permitted  by  them ;  he 
must  not  pronounce  according  to  his  private  fancy, 
or  particular  affection,  but  according  to  the  standing 
laws :  which  as  they  are  the  only  certain  rules  of 
moral  action,  the  only  grounds  of  obligation,  the 
only  standards  of  guilt  and  innocence ;  so  in  reason 
they  should  be  the  sole  measures  of  judging :  he 
that  proceedeth  otherwise  is  an  arbitrary  and  a  slip- 
pery judge;  he  encroacheth  upon  the  right  and  li- 
berty of  those  with  whom  he  meddleth,  pronounc- 
ing them  guilty  whom  God  and  reason  do  proclaim 
Rom.  xiv.  blameless.  This  is  that  which  St.  Paul  doth  reprove 
8.  in  the  14th  to  the  Romans,  and  otherwhere.     The 

' "'  ^  case  was  this :  some  were  of  opinion,  that  abstaining 
from  some  kinds  of  meat,  and  observing  some  fes- 
tival times,  were  matters  of  duty  required  by  God ; 
others  thought  it  free  to  eat  any  thing,  and  to  use 
any  times  alike:  these,  according  to  such  their  private 
opinions,  did  censure  the  practices  of  each  other; 
one  party  condemned  the  other  as  transgressing 
duty,  the  other  contemned  them  as  weak  in  judg- 
ment :  but  the  apostle  reproveth  both  as  irregular 
in  their  behaviour,  in  taxing  one  another  for  mat- 
ters which  on  both  hands  were  indifferent ;  the  di- 
vine Law  having  clearly  neither  enjoined  those  ob- 
servances, nor  prohibited  them;  so  that  each  man 
had  a  liberty  to  do,  or  to  abstain,  as  he  thought 
good,  or  most  agreeable  to  his  duty,  and  conducible 
to  his  salvation.  So  is  it  culpable  in  us  to  blame  any 
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man  for  doing  that  which  is  not  repugnant  to  God's  SERM. 
express  command,  or  to  the  plain  dictates  of  rea-     ^ 
son. 

The  observing  this  condition  would  smother  many 
censures:  for  do  we  not  commonly  reprehend  our 
neighbours  for  practices  wholly  blameless,  perhaps 
commendable  ?  Do  we  not  sometimes  grievously  re- 
proach them  for  not  complying  with  our  desires,  for 
not  serving  our  interests,  for  not  jumping  with  our 
humours,  for  not  dancing  after  our  pipe ;  for  dis- 
senting from  us  in  any  conceit,  although  dubious  qr 
false  ;  for  discosting  from  our  practice,  although  bad 
or  inconvenient  ?  Say  we  not  ordinarily,  he  is  mo- 
rose, peevish,  singular,  rude,  because  he  would  not 
fmn  with  us  into  the  same  excess  of  riot;  he  is  weak, 
nice,  superstitious,  because  he  constantly  and  strictly 
adhereth  to  his  duty ;  he  is  negligent,  loose,  profane, 
because  he  useth  his  liberty  in  some  matters  indif- 
ferent ?  Bar  such  matters  of  obloquy,  into  how  nar- 
row a  compass  would  it  be  restrained !  -  ^,  i*-^ 

9-  Hence   further  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  a 
judge  should  be  a  person  of  good  knowledge  and 
ability ;  well  versed  and  skilful  in  the  laws  concern* 
ing  matters  under  debate ;  endued  with  good  mea— Es«,r«f 
sure  of  reason,  enabling  him  as  to  sift  and  csLiivassl^yll^^^^ 
matters  of  fact,  so  to  compare  them  accurately  with  ^^^^^^^ 
the  rules  of  rijjht :  for  nothin&r  is  more  absurd  than  an  «««"»^-   a- 

®  ®  rist.  Eth. 

ignorant  and  unskilful  judge.  Men  therefore  ofiib.iiL 
weak  capacity,  of  mean  education,  of  small  expe- 
rience, are  qualified  to  judge  in  few  cases,  most 
things  being  placed  above  their  reach  ;  such  never 
should  presume  to  censure  actions,  the  worth  or 
moral  quality  whereof  depend  upon  the  stating  and 
resolution  of  abstruse,  intricate,  or  subtle  questions. 
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SERM.  It  is  not  therefore  for  mechanics  or  rustics  to  judge 
^^'  aix>ut  difficulties  of  science,  about  coYitroversies  in  re- 
ligion, about  mysteries  of  policy,  or  reasons  of  state ; 
or  to  censure  those  who  deal  in  them :  in  so  doing 
they  hugely  trespass  beycmd  their  calling  and  sphere; 
they  do  strangely  misbecome  the  bench,  and  will 
very  untowardly  misbehave  themselves  thereon ;  the 
decision  of  such  matters  is  to  be  reserved  to  those, 
who  by  study  and  experience  have  attained  peculiar 
faculties  to  do  it  respectively. 

Observing  this  point  would  draw  many  down  from 
their  usurped  seats  of  judicature,  and  stop  numberiess 
vain  sentences ;  we  should  have  very  few  judges 
left,  if  all  men  would  be  so  modest  and  so  wise  as 
not  to  meddle  beyond  their  skiU  and  ability. 

10.  Again :  it  is  proper  for  a  judge  not  to  make 
Sine  dubio  himsclf  an  accuser ;  not  to  seek  for  misdemeanours, 
stAtim  ac-  uot  to  draw  more  causes  under  his  cognizance  than 
bu8*h<K;°a-  arc  io  course  presented  before  him :  he  should  rather 
^"^06*8(1  J"^S^  ^^  ^"^  ^^  constraint,  than  of  choice  ;  rather  as 
eas  Hbenter  sorry  to  find  a  neccssity,  than  glad  to  snatch  an  oc- 

descendisae  "^  •  /*•       i 

videamur.  casion  of  condemnrnfiT  offenders.  So  should  we  rather 
*"  '*'*'*  decline  than  seek  the  office  of  censuring  our  brethren, 
rather  conniving  at  and  concealing  their  faults,  than 
being  forward  to  expose  theni;  absolute  reason  only 
should  induce,  or  indispensable  necessity  force  us 
thereto. 

This  also  greatly  would  diminish  the  trade  of  cen- 
suring ;  for  if  we  should  never  censure  without  great 
reason  or  necessity,  how  seldom  should  we  do  it! 
Do  we  not  rather  affect  to  do  it  causelessly  and  need- 
lessly ?  Do  we  not  eagerly  search  after  and  greedily 
embrace  all  occasions  to  do  it  ?  Is  it  not  a  pleasant 
entertainment  to  us,  to  be  carping  and  cavilling  at 
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any   body  we  meet,  at   any  thing  we  see  done?  SERM. 
Further,  ^^- 

11.  He  that  pretendeth  to  judge  others  should  ^^m  >?<«. 
himself  be  innocent ;   under  no  indictment,  and  not  aitemm'au- 
liable  to  condemnation.     Is  it  not  very  improper  forg^te^- 

I  criminal,  for  one  who  is  not  only  in  truth  and  in  his  *™*'  *'*  *' 
>wn  conscience  guilty,  but  who  standeth  actually 
convicted  of  heinous  offences,  to  sit  upon  the  bench, 
letermining  about  the  deeds  and  the  states  of  others  ? 
[t  is  the  case  of  us  all,  we  are  all  notoriously  guilty 
a  heinous  crimes  before  God,  we  all  do  lie  under  the 
ientence  of  his  law ;  we  do  all  stand  in  need  of  par*  Ps.  cxmi.2. 
Ion  from  our  Judge,  his  mercy  is  our  only  hope  and 
lefuge :  and  shall  we  then  pretend  to  be  judges,  or 
36  passing  sentence  on  our  brethren  ?  If  only  those 
Rrho  are  free  and  guiltless  should  judge,  who  could 
undertake  it  ?  There  would  surely  be  no  more  than 
tliere  appeared  then,  when  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery  our  Lord  propounded  the  like  con- 
dition ;  'O  avafiApnfjTOf  vfiSv^  he  thai  is  without  sin  John  nii. 
among  yoUf  let  him  cast  the  first  stone  at  her:  upon  '  ^' 
irhich  proposition  the  sequel  was ;  And  they  which 
heard  it,  being  convicted  by  their  own  conscience^ 
went  out  one  by  one,  beginning  at  the  eldest,  even  to 
the  last;  and  Jesus  was  left  alone^  and  the  woman 
Ending  in  the  midst;  so  infallibly  should  no  man 
be  allowed  to  judge,  who  were  not  himself  void  of 
like  guilt,  would  every  man  escape  censure. 

12.  Lastly :  it  is  the  property  of  a  good  jud^ 
to  proceed  with  great  moderation,  equity,  candour, 
ind  mildness ;  as  a  general  friend,  a  friend  to  jus<- 
tioe,  to  the  public,  to  mankind,  to  the  party  im- 
[leached.  As  a  friend  to  justice,  he  should  be 
»reful  that  the  defendant  receive  no  wrong  in  him 

BAEBOW,  VOL.  I.  CO 
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SERM.  credit  or  interest ;  as  a  lover  of  the  public,  he  should 
^^'     wish  that  no  offences  or  scandals  be  found ;  out  of 
humanity  he  should  desire  that  no  man  may  incur 
the  blemish  of  guilt,  or  pain  of  suffering ;  he  should 
tender  the  party's  case  as  compassionable,  and  desire 
that  he  may  be  delivered  from  the  evil  threatening 
him :  this  should  render  him  willing  to  acquit  and 
free  the  party,  apt  to  apprehend  and  interpret  all 
things  favourably,  ready  to  excuse  and  moUify  the 
business  what  he  can ;  far  from  picking  faults  out  of 
obscure  surmises  or  slender  pretences,  from  aggravat- 
ing the  miscarriages  that  are  detected,  from  stretch- 
ing the  blame  further  than  it  will  reach  of  itself,  or 
making  the  case  worse  than  it  needs  must  be,  from 
pronouncing  a  harsh   or   heavy  sentence   thereon. 
He  should  always  be  of  council  to  the  d^endant, 
pleading  his  cause  so  far  as  truth  and  equity  will 
permit ;  putting  himself  in  his  case,  and  thence  no- 
wise dealing  with  him  more  rigorously  than  he,  ac- 
cording to  impartial  judgment,  should  in  the  like 
case  deem  it  equal  that  himself  should  be  dealt  with: 
in  tine,  however  the  matter  in  the  result  appear  to 
stand,  he  should  avoid  rigour   and   extremity,  he 
should  exercise  clemency  and  mercy . 

If  this  course  were  observed,  innumerable  causes, 
which  now  are  severely  judged,  would  never  be 
mentioned,  or  come  under  trial,  but  would  presently 
be  cast  out ;  many  would  soon,  after  small  discus- 
slbn,  be  voided ;  few  would  pass  that  extremity  of 
censure,  which  now,  by  the  cruel  asperity  of  men, 
they  are  forced  to  undergo :  for  do  we  not  accuse 
men  for  things  that  are  no  faults  ?  Do  we  not  exag- 
gerate the  guilt  of  petty  faults  ?  Do  we  not  insidt 
over   great  miscarriages  with    too   unmerciful   se- 
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verity,  as  if  they  were  incorrigible  and  unpardon-  SERM. 
ible?  ^^' 

Seeing  then  few  of  us»  according  to  those  reason- 
able qualifications  and  conditions,  are  capable  of  being 
judges;  seeing,  if  those  equal  rules  were  observed, 
most  censures  would  be  discarded ;  seeing  hard  it  is 
for  any  man,  either  warrantably  to  undertake,  or  up- 
cightly  to  discharge  this  office  ;  great  reason  there  is 
for  this  precept,  most  fit  it  is  that  we  should  be  for- 
bidden to  judge. 

So  much  for  the  part  explicative  and  directive; 
now  for  the  persuasive;  and  for  inducing  us  to 
eschew  this  practice,  let  us  briefly  declare  the  pra- 
vity  and  vanity  of  it ;  the  performing  which  will,  I 
suppose,  be  sufficient  to  dissuade  and  deter  us  from  it. 
Be  pleased  only  first  to  note,  that  some  considerations 
which  we  shall  propound  will  be  applicable  to  some 
kind  of  bad  censure,  some  to  another,  according 
to  the  several  defects  and  incapacities  we  have  to 
judge  lawfully,  upon  the  grounds  already  touched. 

1 .  Censuring  is  an  impious  practice  in  regard  to 
God. 

By  taking  upon  ourselves  to  judge  unduly,  with- 
out authority,  or  beyond  it,  we  do  invade  God's 
office,  setting  up  ourselves  as  judges  in  his  room;  we 
usurp  his  right,  exercising  jurisdiction  over  his  sub- 
jects, without  order  and  license  from  him  :  it  is 
St.  Paul's  argument,  Who  art  thou  that  Ju(^est^om.xiy.4, 
another's  servant  ?  that  is,  how  intolerably  bold 
and  arrogant,  how  saanlegiously  injurious  and  pro- 
fane art  thou,  to  climb  up  into  God's  tribunal,  and 
thence  to  pronounce  doom  upon  his  subjects  ? 

By  rash  judgment  in  matters  not  subject  to  our 

o  o  2 
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SERM.  cognizance^  (as  whien  we  pronounce  conceraing  the 
X^-  secret  thoughts  and  intentions  of  men,)  we  pioadty 
and  penrersely  do  arrogate  to  ourselves  tKs  inooonnu- 
mcaUe  perfections  of  God,  who  alotte  can  know  audi 
thii^^  and  determine  rightfy  in  such  caaea;  wko 
therefore  hath  reserved  them  to  himaeU;  cannuttdfaig 

I  cor.iT.s.us  to  judge  noMng  hefbn  tke  Hmef  mmiii  the  Lord 
came. 

By  passing  sentence  about  the  state  of  our  neq^ 
hour,  we  do  anticipate  Ood*s  judgment,  and  by  pn- 
judging  strive  to  frustrate  it.  We  take  upon  us  to 
purge  hie^fioor,  to  sever  the  diaff  firom  the  com,  and 
the  tares  from  the  wheat,  to  discrinnnate  the  gotto 
from  the  sheep^;  whidi  to  perform  will  be  the  wsric 
of  God*s  infinite  wisdom  and  justice  at  the  greet 
day. 

By  censuring .  our  brethren  causelessly,  for  aot 
complying  witii  /  our  conceits,  humours,  or  prac- 
tices, we  lay  hold  upon  and  appropriate  to  oursdfa 
God's  l^slati  ve  power ;  we  subject  bis  law  to  our 
fency  and  pleasure ;  we  in*  effect  condemn  his  law  of 
error  and  imperfection ;  we  do  at  least  make  our- 
selves sharers  with  him  in  the  enacting  laws,  and 

Jam.  iT.i  1 .  dispensing  justice.  He^  saith  St  James,  thai  epeek- 
eth  against  hie  brother ^  and  Judgeth  hie  btvther, 
epeaheth  againet  the  law,  andjw^th  the  iaw;  that 
is,  he  opprobriously  doth  imply  the  law  to  be  defiso- 

*  Matt  iii.  12,  13.  xxv.  33.  Quantiis  anogaDtifle  tumor  ert, 
quanta  humilitatis  ac  lenitatis  obliFio,  arrogantiee  8U»  quants  Jac- 
tatio,  ut  quia  aut  audeat  aut  &cere  se  posse  credat,  quod  nee  apo- 
stolis  concessit  Dominus^  ut  zizania  a  fhimento  pntet  se  posse  &* 
cemere,  aut  quasi  ipsi  paleam  auferre,  et  aream  pui|;ara  ooiioei- 
sum  sit,  paleas  conetur  a  tritico  separare  ?  Cypr,  £p.  5  s. 
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tlve,  until  he  doth  complete  or  correct  it ;  makiog  SERM. 
it  a  guilt  not  to  satisfy  his  will  or  conceit,  beside     ^^' 
the  plain  intent  of  the  law ;  the  dispensation  of 
justice  is  not  sufficient,  unless  he  partake  therein, 
taxing  whom  and  why  he  pleaseth ;  God  without 
him  is  not  a  perfect  lawgiver  or  judge. 
.  We  are  also  very  ingrateful  in  not  being  favour-* 
able  towards  our  brethren  in  judgment ;  when  as  God 
is  in  his  judgment  so  benign,  patient,  and  merciful 
toward  us,  who  is  not  extreme  to  mark  what  we  doPM.cxxx.$. 
amiss:  is  not  forward  to  seek  or  find  faults,  but 
rather  waitetk  to  he  gracious,  hideth  his  face  from  isa  jcxx.i8. 
our  sins,  and  passeth  by  our  transgressions;  doth  mic.  Tii.?8. 
not  aggravate  our  ofiences,  but  rather  doth  excuse  3^;  dii^,\'. 
them,  remembering  that  we  are  flesh;  is  not  glad  of  ^^^a]!' 
occasion  to  punish,  but  delighteth  in  mercy,  and^'^>?;:'3- 
doth  not  afflict  tviUingly,  or  grieve  the  children  of 
men  i  is  not  severe,  but  punisheth  us  less  than  our 
iniquities  deserve,  and  in  his  wrath  remembereth 
mercy.    And  are  we  not  impious  if  we  do  so  ill 
requite  him,  and  so  little  resemble  him,  in  being 
rigorous  and  harsh  toward  our  brethren,  when  they 
offend,  or  seem  to  do  so  ? 

In  fine,  censuring  is  impious,  as  involving  the  vio* 
lation  of  those  great  commandments,  of  exercising, 
in  all  our  demeanour  and  dealing,  humility,  meek- 
ness, pity,  and  mercy  toward  our  brethren  ;  of  pur- 
suing and  promoting  peace  among  them. 

S.  Censuring,  in  respect  to  our  neighbour,  is  an 
unjust  practice.  It  is  unjust  to  meddle  in  affairs  vnth 
which  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  to  draw  those  per- 
sons under  our  jurisdiction  who  are  not  subject  to  it, 
but  are  liable  to  render  their  account  at  another  bar ; 
to  punish  those  in  their  reputation  or  interest,  over 
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S£RM.  whom  we  have  no  just  authority,  who  have 
XX.    (yfjon  master f  to  whom  they  must  stand  orJuU. 

It  is  most  unjust  to  judge  any  man  without  com- 
petent means  of  knowing,  or  skill  to  determine  his 
case ;  to  condemn  him  without  diligent  trial,  with- 
out certain  proof,  without  full  conviction  of  his  iaoU ; 
to  punish  him  without  just  cause,  or  beyond  doe 
measure. 

It  is  very  unjust  to  usurp  an  interest  in  the  goods 
which  are  to  our  neighbour  most  proper  and  dear, 
his  credit  and  concernments  depend  thereon,  dis- 
posing of  them  as  we  please,  to  his  disadvantage  and 
prejudice. 

It  is  also  very  unjust,  when  as  we  do  need  the  can- 
did judgment,  the  forbearance  and  pardon  of  others 
for  many  things  faulty  and  offensive  that  we  commit, 
to  refuse  the  like  to  others^. 

3.  Censuring  is  also  a  very  uncharitable  practice, 
and  so  contrary  to  the  principal  duty  of  our  religion : 
it  is  so  eminently  in  all  cases  wherein  it  is  unjust; 
for  charity  doth  virtually  contain  justice,  and  tran- 
scendeth  it ;  it  is  so  peculiarly  whenever  it  is  harsh 
or  rigorous,  when  it  is  affected,  when  it  is  needless 
or  unprofitable ;  for  charity  disposeth  us  to  be  gentle, 
meek,  patient,  and  merciful  in  all  our  dealings ;  it  en- 
gages us  to  hide  and  smother,  to  diminish  and  excuse, 

I  Cor.  xiii.  ^^  P^^^  ^y  ^^^  pardon  offences :  Charity  seeketh  no 

s>  7-         evily  it  covereth  all  things^  it  beareth  all  things ;  it 

tendereth  our  neighbour's  good  and  advantage  of  all 

kinds,  (his  credit,  his  interest,  his  convenience,  and 


'  — aequum  est 
Peccatis  veiiiain  poscentem  reddere  rursus. 

i/or.Serm.  i.3. 
Det  ille  veniam  facile,  cui  vcnia  est  opus.    Sen,  TV. 
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pleasure;)   it  therefore  will  inflict  no  more  evil  than  SERM. 
reason  and  necessity  shall  indispensably  require  s.  ^^' 

A  censurer  is  indeed  unjust  and  uncharitable,  not 
only  toward  those  whom  he  censureth»  but  also 
toward  those  into  whom  thereby  he  doth  infuse  ill 
opinion,  and  ill  will  toward  their  neighbour ;  he  is 
guilty  of  their  injustice  and  uncharitableness,  a  mis- 
chief more  irreparable  than  his  own. 

4.  Censuring  is  a  very  foolish  and  vain  practice  in  Est  propn- 
manifold  respects;  as  arguing  great  ignorance  andS^|ak>nim 
inconsiderateness,  as  producing  grievous  inconve-J^***j,^^J^ 
niences   and  mischiefs,  e^ecially  to  the  practiser  *!?'^- 

of  it.  I. 

It  signifieth  that  we  do  not  well  understand  or 
not  well  consider  the  natural  impotency  and  frailty 
of  mankind ;  how  liable  others  are  to  mistake  and 
slip,  and  how  prone  we  ourselves  are  thereto ;  how, 
as  St.  James  saith,  in  many  things  we  qffend  aU ;  Jam.  m.  a. 
did  we  observe,  or  would  weigh  this,  we  should  not 
be  so  forward  to  censure,  or  so  vehement  and  bitter 
in  it ;  we  should  see  failing  and  tripping  in  many 
things  to  be  a  common  case,  rather  demanding  com- 
miseration than  censure. 

It  implieth  also,  that  we  little  consider  how  our 
escaping  any  faults,  which  our  neighbour  slippetb 
into,  is  nowise  imputable  to  any  worth  or  virtue  in 
us,  sa  much  as  the  good  providence  and  merciful  grace 
of  God,  guarding  or  rescuing  us  from  them ;  if  we  did 
apprehend  and  reflect  on  this,it  would  appear  our  duty 
rather  to  bless.God  for  our  being  protected  from  mis- 
carriages, than  censoriously  to  insult  over  those  who 

chro^iyflM'/cciy  fJMKkov,  ^  KaTayuKua'K€iv  rSv  xnccurUn,     Naz.  Or.  2 1 . 

o  o  4 
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SERM.  seem  to  fall  into  them.  It  signifieth  we  have  no 
^^'  sight  or  sense  of  our  own  defects;  for  did  we  clearly 
see,  did  we  humbly  resent  them,  that  would  damp 
our  heat  and  earnestness  to  censure.  It  declares  a 
fond  sel&conceit,  that  we  deem  ourselves  superior  to 
our  neighbour  in  wisdom,  and  less  obnoxious  to 
blame,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  his  judges ;  whereas, 
according  to  a  sober  esteem  of  ourselves,  we  should 
appear  more  fit  to  stand  at  the  bar  than  to  sit  upon 
the  bench ;  and  should  thence  more  dread  the  one 
than  affect  the  other. 

It  sheweth  likewise,  tHkt  we  do  not  rightly  con- 
ceive the  nature,  or  worthily  esteem  the  consequences 
of  this  practice :  we  know  not,  or  regard  not,  the 
value  of  our  neighbour's  reputation,  which  by  cen- 
sure we  do  mean  to  ruin  or  impair :  we  perhaps  bj 
no  means  would  rob  him  of  his  substance,  or  of  his 
life ;  yet  we  scruple  not  by  grievous  censure  to 
bereave  him  of  his  good  name  ;  which  he,  the  best 
prizer  of  his  own  goods,  may  esteem  beyond  his 
estate  or  his  life  itself:  we  think  it  nothing,  or  a 
slight  matter  to  carp  at  him ;  but  he  feeleth  it  very 
painful,  and  deeply  resenteth  it 

It  argueth  in  us  an  untamed  fierceness  of  mind 
and  discomposedness  of  passion,  which  can  never 
consist  or  cohabit  with  wisdom ;  for  a  well-ordered, 
calm,  and  free  mind  will  be  slow  in  conceiving  of- 
fence or  dislike,  moderate  in  estimating  things,  re- 
served in  expressing  its  sentiments;  not  easily  trans- 
ported into  extremity  or  excess;  it  consequently 
hardly  will  suffer  a  man  to  break  forth  into  rash 
or   harsh   censure^.     So    many    signs    and    argu- 

^  Prov.  xii.  1 6.     A  fool's  wrath  is  presently  known  ;  but  a  pru- 
dent man  cbvereth  shame. 
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ments  of  incogitancy  and  blindness  this  practice  doth  SERM. 
involve.  ^^' 

5.  Furthermore,  this  practice  will  produce  many 
great  inconveniences  and  mischiefs  to  us. 

1  •  We  do  thereby  provoke,  and  in  a  sort  authorize 
others  to  requite  us  in  the  same  kind^ :  for  nothing 
more  doth  excite  the  indignation,  doth  inflame  the 
anger,  doth  engender  the  hatred  of  men  toward  us, 
than  being  pragmatical  in  finding  fault,  and  hasty  to 
censure  their  doings  causelessly  or  immoderately ;  no* 
thing  seeming  to  them  a  more  certain  argument  that 
we  bear  them  ill-will,  or  do  contemn  them ;  and  if 
we  so  vex  them,  they  wUl  in  requital  be  as  ready,  by 
finding  or  making  faults  in  us,  to  vex  and  trouble 
us ;  it  engageth  their  care,  and  quickeneth  their  in- 
dustry, and  whetteth  their  invention  to  observe  or 
devise  matter  of  recrimination.  Men  think  it  not 
ooly  lawful,  but  even  needful  for  them,  in  their  own 
defence,  to  disparage  the  censurer,  that  his  judgment 
may  have  the  less  weight  to  their  prejudice:  so  that 
it  will  infallibly  come  upon  us,  as  our  Lord  warneth, 
using  it  as  an  argument  to  dissuade  us  from  this 
practice,  that,  with  what  judgment  we  judge^  ii;<?  Matt.Tii.  a. 
shall  he  judged;  and  with  what  measure  we  mete^^^^  l^' 
it  shtdl  be  measured  to  us  again.  Men  take  it  for 
allowable  to  retaliate  in  this  way  to  the  height,  and 
stoutly  to  load  the  censorious  man  with  censure. 

2.  We  do  by  this  practice  not  only  expose  our-  vid.  chryi. 

selves  to  censure,  but  implicitly,  and  according  toor.36? 

p.  249. 

ProT.  xxix.  IT.  A  fool  uttereth  all  his  mind ;  but  a  wise  man 
keepetb  it  till  afterwards. 

'  at  tibi  contra 

Evenit,  inquirant  vitia  ut  tua  rursus  et  illi. 

Hor,  Serm.  i.  3. 
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SERM.  ready  consequence,  do  pass  it  upon  ourselves,  seeii^ 

^^'     we  seldom,  in  kind  or  equivalently,  are  ourselves 

clear  of  that  which  we  charge  upon  others ;  with  our 

own  weapon  of  sharp  censure,  we  through  another^s 

side  do  imprudently  wound  ourselves ;  and  often,  as 

3  Sam.  zii.  David  did  in  his  parley  with  Nathan^  adjudge  our- 
selves to  capital  punishment ;  so  that  to  any  censo- 
rious person  it  may  be  said,  in  St.  PauFs  words; 

Rom.ii.  I.  Wherein  thou  judgest  another ,  thou  condemned 
thyself;  for  thou  that  judgest  doest  the  same  thingi. 
3.  We  do  by  censuring  others  aggravate  our  own 
faults,  and  deprive  them  of  excuse,  and  render  our- 
selves uncapable  of  mercy  and  pardon :  ^  for  of  all 
men,  he  that  is  forward  and  prone  to  censure,  who 
is  rigorous  and  severe  in  judging  others^  deserveth 

Rom.  u.  I,  no  favour,  nor  can  reasonably  pretend  thereto.     ^  In- 

^'  excusable,  saith  St.  Paul,  art  thou,  O  man,  whoso- 

ever  thou  art,  that  judgest ;  for,  thinkest  thou  th$$, 
O  man,  that  Judgest  them  which  do  such  things, 
and  doest  the  same,  that  thou  shalt  escape  thejudg- 

Jam.  ▼.  9.  ment  of  God  ?   and,  Miy  orevafrre  kcxt  aXAiyAow.      Do 

not,  saith  St.  James,  moanfuUy  complain  one  against 

another,  lest  you  he  condemned;  and,  He  shall  hate 

judgment  without  mercy,  that  hath  shewed  no  merct/i 

in  his  judgment,  saith  the  same  apostle™.  Which  pas- 

^  *0  viKpu^  TO,  &KkorptoL  cfcT«t^«v  iy  rtTi  xaB  fovrw  x\yifAfUkfjf*affa 

Sc  tSv  StKKonrpiuif  i^rrarra!,  Naz.  Or.  26. 

Otru  rS)f  fAfv  iripoiq  cifAMprayofAjiyanf  vwcpo)  KoB^fAcBa  hKeurrai^  t^  8c 
kavruv  Zqkov^  vapopafAcy.  Chrys.  ad  Demet.  torn.  vi.  Or.  52. 

in   O^Sc  yap  aito  tijq  tpvcecci  r£>  irevXijfAjuicXijjMcyvy  ^/aTi'  fUyop,  oXXa  kou 
airl  lyji  Kpia-euq  t^(  o^f  vcpt  kripuv  omtci  t^  ^^y  0  Oee^.  Chrys.  ibid. 
^Clw€p  yap  0  <piXdy$puif0^y  kou  ^/Af/)0(,  icai  ovyywfMvtKl^  vKurifUfcccu  to> 
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sages  imply,  that  to  be  unmerciful  in  this  kind,  will  SERM. 
expose  us  to  the  severity  of  judgment  in  regard  to     ^^' 
our  offences ;  or,  that  if  we  deal  harshly  with  our  bre- 
thren now,  God  will  then  proceed  the  more  severely 
toward  us,  when  our  great  cause  doth  come  under 
trial. 

4.  Indeed  censuring  others  is  an  argument  that 
we  do  little  mind  our  own  case,  or  consider  to  what 
a  dreadful  judgment  we  do  stand  obnoxious :  did  we 
think  of  that,  we  should  see  cause  rather  to  employ 
our  leisure  and  care  in  stating  our  own  accounts, 
than  in  examining  those  of  others ;  more  advisable 
it  would  appear  to  mind  our  own  case,  than  to  busy 
ourselves  in  canvassing  and  determining  the  state  of 
our  neighbour,  finding  what  great  need  our  actions 
will  have  in  that  day  of  favourable  construction  and      < 
merciful  allowance,  we  should  become  candid  and 
mild  in  reflecting  upon  the  actions  of  others;  we 
should  not  be  forward  to  carp  at  any  thing,  we 
should  scarce  have  the  heart  to  condemn  any  man ; 
this  St. Paul  seemeth  to  imply,  when  he  thus  ar- 
gueth :   Why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother^  or  why  Rom.  xir. 
dost  thou  set  at  nought  thy  brother  ?   We  shaU  idl^^ 
stand  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ :  that  is,  why  Tk  4^in^ 
do  any  of  us  judge  others,  seeing  we  must  all  belfjt&Cl' 
judged  ourselves  ?  It  is  not  seemly,  it  is  not  expe- *^'**'' ••' 
dient  for  those,  who  soon  must  be  arraigned,  and  put  c^>7«-  ^°  > 
to  answer  for  themselves,  to  be  busy  m  questioning 

and  prejudging  others ;  but  rather  to  spend  their  care 
and  pains  in  preparing  for  their  own  account. 

5.  Nothing  indeed  more  causeth  us  to  neglect  our 

«»Xt  Ttii;  •MCCMK  ai/LOfrriiJMffi  w^riBnio'i  fA^tOof.  Ibid. 
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SERM.  own  case,  nothing  more  engageth  us  to  leave  our 
^^^^    own  faults  unobserved  and  uncorrected,  than  this 
humour^     It  is  easy  to  observe,  that  as  tb^  who 
are  most  sparing  and  gentle  in  censure  are  usually 
most  exempt  from  blame,  (for  that  carefully  reflect- 
ing upon  their  own  infirmities  and  defects,  spending 
their  heat  and  activity  of  spirit  upon  amending  their 
own  errors  and  faults,  they  have  less  time,  less  con- 
cernment, less  mind  to  search  out  and  scan  the  im- 
perfections and  misdemeanours  of  others ;  they  do 
vid.  chrys.  find  Icss  reasou  also,  and  therefore  have  less  will  to 
43.'seii'.  de  be  fierce  or  severe  toward  them,)  so  the  most  censo- 
B^)f/;/^  rious  are  usually  the  most  stupid  in  discerning,  and 
*V^s  Hr  most  careless  in  retrenchinir  their  own  faults.     And 
mmKimf  it^-  necds  it  must  be  so,  for  the  actions  of  other  men  de- 
Nas.  Oi»t.  vour  their  leisure^  take  up  the  intention  of  their 
spirits,  employ  the  keenness  of  their  passions  upon 
them,  so  that  they  cannot  and  will  not  attend  to 
themselves ;  they  are  so  much  abroad,  they  are  so 
very  busy  otherwhere,  that  they  little  know  or  care 
Matt.  yii.  what  is  douc  at  home ;  while  they  are  spying  and 
pulling  out  motes  from  their  brother's  eye^  they  caif- 
sider  not  the  beam  that  is  in  their  own  eye^  although 
never  so  gross  and  obvious^. 

"  O^  yap  ivrof  oufBptncov  Karyiyopovyra  kcu  rovi  &^jaxflov^  'nkuwpayii/f 

aurf  €U  I'lfy  Mpw  vokuvpayfAoa^nfiy   ivoOavMiuni^y  itvayic^   xk  teMi 
vdtrra  oLvaS^  KeTaBeu  ko^  ^jmcXi}/a€v«(.  Chrys*  *Ait^p,  y, 

^  To  Kcucia^  i)^v6(pw,  Kai  {f<l>opaa$eu  kokIov  &>^Jn€pvit.  Naz.  £p.  27. 
'O  juey  yap  kouc^^  rdxirra  oof  Karayvohj  kuI  rtiu  iyaBw^  0  dyaBo^  Sc  Uit 
Tbv  KOLKov  poAUtq,  Naz.  Oral.  2 1 . 

Ego  mi  ignosco,  Maeiiius  inquit, 
Stultus  et  improbus  hie  amor  est,  dignusque  notari. 

Uor.  Serm.  1.  3. 
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6.  Hence,  I  say,  it  is,  that  commonly  the  best  men  SERM. 

XX 

are  the  most  candid  and  gentle,  and  they  are  most 
apt  to  blame  others  who  deserve  worse  themselves ; 
that  the  sharpest  tongues  and  foulest  lives  do  usually 
go  together ;  that  they  who  are  the  strictest  judges 
of  their  own  are  the  fairest  interpreters  of  other 
men's  actions;  and  they  Who  will  least  pardon 
others  do  most  excuse  themselves;  that  they  who 
are  strangely  acute  in  descrying  other  men's  faults  ' 
are  stark  blind  in  discerning  their  own.  Our  Sa- 
viour therefore  chargeth  such  persons  with  hypo- 
crisy ;  Thou  hypocrite ;  first  cast  the  beam  out  of 
thine  own  eye;  implying,  that  they  do  but  falsely 
pretend  a  respect  for  goodness  and  zeal  against  sin, 
seeing  in  their  own  practice  they  indulge  it ;  that  it 
is  indeed  rather  pride,  peevishness,  idleness,  spleen, 
or  selfish  design  that  acteth  them. 

7.  In  fine,  the  censorious  humour,  as  it  argueth 
ill  nature  to  be  predominant,  (a  vulturous  nature, 
which  easily  smelleth  out,  and  hastily  flieth  toward, 
and  greedily  feedeth  on  carrion,)  as  it  signifieth  bad 
conscience ;  for  he  that  knoweth  evil  of  himself  is 
most  prone  to  suspect,  and  most  quick  to  pronounce 
ill  concerning  others,  so  it  breedeth  and  fostereth 
such  ill  dispositions;  it  debaucheth  the  minds  of 
men,  rendering  them  dim  and  doltish  in  apprehend- 
ing  their  own  faults,  negligent  and  heedless  in  regard 
to  their  own  hearts  and  ways ;  apt  to  please  and 
comfort  themselves  in  the  evils,  real  or  imaginary, 
of  their  neighbours ;  which  to  do  is  a  very  barba- 
rous and  brutish  practice. 

These  considerations  may,  I  hope,  suffice  to  per- 
suade the  observance  of  this  precept,  by  the  help 
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SERM.  of  God's  grace,  to  which  I  commend  you,  and  con- 
^^-    elude. 

Now  the  God  of  peace  make  you  perfect  in  every 
good  work  to  do  his  will,  working  in  you  that  whick 
is  weU^leasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
to  whom  be  glory  Jbr  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 


SERMON  XXL 


OF  QUIETNESS,  AND  DOING  OUR  OWN 

BUSINESS. 


1  Thess.  iv.  11. 

nd  that  ye  study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  your  own  business,  chrys.  in 
.  3  Cor.  Or. 

LS  frequently  between  neighbouring  states  there  '9* 
3  rise  dissensions  and  contests  about  the  just  limits 
:'  their  territories ;  so  doth  it  frequently  happen  be- 
ireen  virtue  and  vice,  right  and  wrong,  duty  and 
liscarriage  in  practice;  for  although  the  extreme 
agrees,  and  even  the  middle  regions  of  these  things 
•e  very  distant,  yet  the  borders  of  them  do  lie  very 
ose  together,  and  are  in  a  manner  contiguous ;  a 
^rtain  ridge  of  separation  running  between  them, 
hich  commonly,  being  very  narrow,  thin,  and  ob- 
ure,  it  is  not  easy  to  discern.  So  it  particularly 
lleth  out  in  the  matter  before  us,  wherein  our  text 

concerned.  Duty  and  offence  do  nearly  confine, 
)d  almost  indiscemibly  differ  one  from  the  other ; 
\T  there  are  about  this  case  precepts  which  seem  to 
>ntradict ;  there  are  duties  appearing  to  thwart  one 
nether. 

St.  Paul  here  biddeth  us  to  be  studious  or  ambi- 
ious  of  quiet;  otherwhere  he  enjoineth  us  to  be 
amestly  active,  (to  be  ottovS^  jm,^  o#n«ypoi,  not  slothful Kom.  xH. 
i»  business :)  here  he  would  have  us  to  mind  our 
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SERM.  own   affairs;  otherwhere  he  prescribeth,  that  we 
^^^'    should  not  look  every  man  to  his  own  things^  hut 
Fhu.  u.  4.  every  man  also  to  the  things  &f  others. 

According  to  .the  general  drift  of  scripture,  and 
the  tenor  of  our  religion,  we  are  in  charity  oUiged 
to  concern  ourselves  heartily  for  the  good  of  our 
neighbour,  and  to  strive  earnestly  in  promoting  it ; 
we  are  enjoined  so  far  to  interpose  and  meddle  in 
the  affairs  of  others,  as  to  watch  over  them  for  their 
good ;  to  instruct  and  advise  them,  to  admonish  and 
excite  them,  to  check  and  reprove  them  upon  occa- 
sion ;  to  offer  and  yield  them  succour,  to  compose 
differences  between  them;  to  promote  their  edifi- 
K«T»M*;^i»  cation  and  peace :  Ijct  uSy  saith  the  apostle  to  the 
Heb.^zr24.  Hebrews,  consider  one  another ^  to  provoke  wnio 
I^V!lr.'  ^^  ^^  ^  g'oorf  works.    Let  us,  saith  St.  Paul  to 
1  Thess.  V.  tiie  Romans,  j^//bir  qfier  the  things  which  make  for 
peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  may  edify  another; 
and,  Exhort  yourselves  together,  and  edify  one  an- 
other;— warn  them  that  are  unruly,  comfort  the 
feehle-mindedy  support  the  weak,  saith  he  to  the 
Thessalonians  in  this  Epistle. 

To  he  zealous  and  earnest  in  the  maintenance  and 
propagation  of  truth,  of  virtue,  of  piety,  is  a  duty  in- 
cumbent on  us,  which  implieth  care  and  activity  cod- 
Tit  i.  II.  cerning  others ;  that  we  offer  to  instruct  them ;  that 
we  enter  into  contest  with  them  ;  that  we  examine 
their  words  and  actions ;  that  we  presume  to  tax  and 
oppose  them. 

In  fine ;  our  religion  doth  seem  by  the  bands  of  mu- 
tual relation,  and  obligations  of  charity,  so  to  unite 
us  together,  so  to  endear  us  to  one  another,  and  to 
all  men,  that  all  things  belonging  to  our  brethren  do 
nearly  touch  us,  and  should  answerably  affect  us ;  so 
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that  by  intermeddling  with  any  thing  relating  to  SERM. 
their  welfare,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  meddle  with    ^^^' 
what  doth  not  concern  us. 

The  condition  of  things  also  may  seem  to  require, 
that  we  so  intermeddle ;  for  the  duties  and  affairs  of 
men  are  so  entangled  or  interwoven,  that  we  can 
hardly  prosecute  any  concernments  of  our  own, 
without  being  engaged  in  the  matters  of  others :  in 
discharging  all  offices  of  society,  in  pursuance  of  any 
traffic  or  commerce,  in  all  intercourse  and  conversa- 
tion, while  we  transact  our  own  business,  we  cannot 
avoid  the  furthering  or  obstructing  the  business  of 
others,  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  or  contrary  de- 
signs. Society  doth  subsist  by  combinations  of  care 
and  pain,  regarding  common  interests,  so  that  it  seem- 
eth  impossible  so  to  mind  our  own  business,  as  not  to 
meddle  with  the  business  of  others. 

Yet  notwithstanding  St.  Paul  enjoineth  us  so  to 
affect  quiet,  as  simply  to  mind  our  own  business,  or 
not  to  be  meddlesome  in  the  concernments  of  others; 
&r  that  doing  our  own  business  is  meant  exclusively 
to  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  others,  is  plain  enough 
by  the  importance  of  ra  Iha,  which  is  emphatical, 
and  signifieth  only  our  own,  or  our  proper  business ; 
and  because  it  is  joined  with  being  quiet,  which  re- 
specteth  others,  and  importeth  not  stirring  beyond  our 
own  bounds ;  to  be  so  meddlesome,  being  also  a  prac- 
tice expressly  condemned  by  St.  Peter,  in  that  pro- 
hibition. But  let  none  of  you  staffer  as  a  awwrrf^rer,  >Pet.iv.is. 
or  as  a  thief,  or  as  a  malefctctor,  or  as  a  busybody 
in  other  men's  matters :  where  pragmaticalness  is, 
we  see,  not  only  forbidden,  but  is  coupled  with  the 
most  heinous  offences. 

How.  then  shall  we  reconcile  these  things  ?  How 
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SERM.  shall  we  in  the  case  sever  between  the  bounds  of 
^^^'  duty  and  blame  ?  It  is  indeed  somewhat  difficult  to 
do  it  precisely,  and  with  distinctions  which  shall 
reach  all  cases.  But  somewhat  I  shall  endeavour 
toward  it,  by  propounding  some  rules  and  directions, 
which  should  commonly  be  observed  in  our  dealing 
and  intercourse  with  others :  but  first  let  us  a  little 
reflect  upon  the  terms  in  which  the  precept  is 
couched. 

Study  to  he  quiet.  Study ;  the  word  is  (tn^vrtfui" 
aOcu,  which  signifieth  to  be  ambitious,  that  is,  to  affect 
quiet  with  the  like  vehemency  of  desire  and  care,  as 
men  are  wont  to  pursue  reputation,  dignity,  and 
power,  the  objects  of  ambition :  the  expression  con- 
taineth  a  remarkable  emphasis,  or  a  grave  acumen; 
for  whereas  ambition  commonly  doth  prompt  men  to 
be  restlessly  busy,  and  engageth  them  in  the  con- 
cernments proper  to  others,  St.  Paul  biddeth  them 
to  be  ambitious  the  contrary  way,  in  affecting  quiet, 
and  abstinence  from  other  affairs  beside  their  own. 

To  be  quiet :  This  doth  signify  not  a  physical,  but 
a  moral  rest ;  not  a  total  forbearance  of  action ;  not 
a  fastidious  or  drowsy  listlessness  to  do  any  thing ;  not 
a  senseless  indifferency  concerning  the  matters  of 
others ;  not  an  absolute  sequestering  ourselves  from 
common  affairs  :  this  is  not  quiet  or  tranquillity,  the 
TO  v}(Tvya?€tv  here,  but  a  naughty  sloth,  stupidity,  or 
savageness :  the  quiet  here  meant  is  opposed  to  dis- 
orderly motion,  to  turbulency,  to  contention,  to  prag- 
matical curiosity,  to  all  such  exorbitant  behaviour, 
^  whereby  the  right  of  others  is  infringed,  their  peace 
disturbed,  their  just  interest  or  welfare  anywise  pre- 
judiced. This  quiet  is  a  calm,  steady,  regular  way 
of  proceeding,  within  the  bounds  and  measures  pre- 
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scribed  by  reason,  justice  and  charity,  modesty  and  SERM. 
sobriety:  such  a  motion  as  the  ^heavenly  bodies  do      ^' 
keep,  which  so  move  that  they  seem  ever  to  stand 
still,  and  never  disturb  one  another :  in  fine,  what  a 
quiet  is  meant,  the  subsequent  words  and  the  context 
do  shew :  it  followeth. 

And  vpa<T(Teiv  ra  tha,  to  do  OUT  own  businesSy  or  to 
act  things  proper  and  pertinent  to  us ;  things  which 
suit  to  our  condition,  our  station,  our  vocation ; 
whereby  we  may  discharge  our  own  duties^  and 
supply  our  own  needs ;  may  work  benefit  to  others, 
or  however  avoid  being  anywise  burdensome  or 
troublesome  to  them ;  an  instance  of  which  practice 
is  immediately  subjoined;  to  work  with  our  own 2 Jhcss. iir. 
hands — that  we  may  have  lack  of  nothing ;  in  an- 
other place  St.  Paul  calleth  it  /^(Ta  ijcvyiag  epyd^eaOai, 
to  work  with  quiet,  opposing  it  to  vepi^pyd^eaOai,  being 
over-busy,  or  pragmatically  curious,  and  to  walking 
disorderly ;  that  is,  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  call- 
ing, or  the  rules  of  our  duty ;  so  as  to  encroach  upon 
the  rights,  or  molest  the  quiet  of  others. 

The  words  then,  as  they  do  imply  an  obligation 
lying  upon  us  to  be  industrious  in  our  own  business, 
so  they  chiefly  design  to  prohibit  our  meddling  with 
the  concernments  of  others ;  but  how  to  settle  the 
fimits  between  this  quiet  minding  our  own  business, 
and  a  culpable  neglect  of  the  duties  concerning  others; 
how  to  distinguish  between  meddling  innocently, 
from  being  blameably  meddlesome,  hie  labor,  hoc 
opus  est ;  this  is  that  hard  task  which  I  am  to  un- 
dertake, but  cannot  hope  thoroughly  to  perform. 
However,  the  method  toward  it,  which  I  shall  ob- 
serve, is  this :  First,  I  shall  touch  some  cases,  in 
which  it  is  allowable  or  commendable  to  meddle 
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SERM.  with  the  affairs  of  others:  then  I  shall  propound 
'  some  general  rules,  according  to  which  such  meddle- 
someness is  commonly  blameable :  in  the  next  place, 
I  shall  assign  some  directions  proper  to  some  chief 
and  most  obvious  kinds  of  meddling:  and  lastly, 
offer  some  considerations  to  dissuade  men  from  this 
pragmatical  humour. 

1.  Superiors  may  intermeddle  with  the  business 
of  their  inferiors,  (that  is,  of  such  as  are  subject  to 
their  care  and  charge,)  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
needful  execution  of  their  office.  Magistrates  may 
inspect  the  carriage,  may  examine  the  doings,  may 
reprehend  and  punish  the  offences  of  their  subjects : 
parents  may  advise,  rebuke,  and  correct  their  chil- 
dren :  spiritual  guides  and  pastors  may  admonish  and 
reprove  their  flock.  These  things  while,  with  due 
prudence,  equity,  and  moderation,  they  perform,  they 
do  indeed  upatrfruv  ra  rSia,  do  their  own  business ;  it 
is  their  proper  work,  to  which  God  hath  designed 
them,  and  which  reason  exacteth  of  them ;  they  are 

Rom.  xiii.  appointed,  to  use  St.  Paul's  expression,  to  attend  con- 
tinually upon  this  very  thing;  their  proceedings 
therefore  are  not  to  be  charged  with  culpable  prag- 
maticalness. 

2.  In  any  case,  wherein  the  honour  and  interest 
of  God  is  much  concerned,  we  may  interpose  in  vin- 
dication and  maintenance  of  them.  If  any  man  dar- 
eth  to  blaspheme  God's  name,  we  may  and  ought  to 
stand  up  in  its  defence ;  if  any  man  disparageth  re- 
ligion, we  should  strive  to  clear  its  repute ;  if  any 
man  impugneth  any  divine  truth  of  moment,  we 
should  endeavour  to  assert  it ;  if  any  man  notoriously 
transgresseth  God's  law,  we  may  discountenance  his 
presumption,  and  reprove  him  for  it :  every  man  in 
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such  cases,  as  (rod's  subject,  hath  not  only  a  commis-  SERM. 
sion,  but  an  obligation ;  is  indeed  by  his  allegiance  ^^' 
bound  to  serve  Grod,  in  maintaining  the  honour  and 
interest  of  his  empire :  it  is  foul  disloyalty,  it  is  pitiful 
baseness  to  forbear  meddling  in  such  cases\  Thus 
have  good  men,  without  fear  or  shame,  defended  re- 
ligion and  truth  against  the  mightiest  powers  and 
most  dangerous  oppositions  that  could  be :  thus 
stood  up  Phinehas,  and  executed  judgment y  not  Ps.  cvi.  30. 
only  checking,  but  avenging  that  heinous  scandal : 
thus  Elias  maintained  the  true  worship  of  God 
against  all  the  corrupters  of  it,  the  kings  and  whole 
nation  of  Israel :  thus  the  prophets  did  not  forbear 
to  tax  the  wicked  manners  of  the  princes,  the  priests, 
and  the  people  in  their  times :  thus  St.  John  Baptist 
did  not  stick  to  reprove  king  Herod  for  his  unlawful 
practice:  so  our  Saviour  censured  the  superstitious 
and  hypocritical  scribes,  and  he  chastised  the  pro- 
faners  of  God's  house :  so,  in  fine,  the  holy  apostles 
resolutely  did  assert  God's  truth  against  all  the 
world. 

8.  When  the  public  weal  and  safety  are  manifestly 
concerned,  we  may  also  intermeddle  to  support  or 
secure  them :  so  may  we  rebuke  him  that  slandereth 
or  reproacheth  our  prince ;  we  may  check  him  that 
would  break  the  peace,  we  may  impeach  him  that 
violateth  the  laws,  conducing  to  public  welfare: 
every  man  is  a  soldier  against  traitors  and  enemies  TertuU. 

'  Koi>oy  ivri  to  eyxhtiyM,  hvifAAffiov  to  SthUvifJiM'  ilS€my  tKoar^  rSy 
|3ot;>%ofACf«y  KaTviyopfTp.  Chrys.  *A>Sp.  a, 

K^v  eucviirr^^  t»k6j  iv  &fMpo^^,  ^  iv  ^pjk  (Attrri  pXaaij^fMvyroq  tov  dcoK, 
n^cXdc,  ivirtiAVjO-oy  Kqiv  vXriy^  ivi$€Tvai  8r>j,  fAvj  %apatrvi<rri ;  pdviaoit 
i^T«c7  T^  o4'**'»  ^vrfn\fQy  avrov  rl  o-Wjua,  dyiaaoy  <rw  T^y  X**/**  ^'^  ''^^ 
rXifXn«,  &c.  Chrys.  ibid. 
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SERM.  of  his  country;  every  man  is  bom  with  a  commis- 
^^^'  sion  to  defend  the  public  against  those  which  plot 
its  ruin  or  harm ;  every  man  is  a  party  for  his  prince 
against  rebels,  for  the  church  against  schismatics,  for 
the  law  against  lawless  transgressors,  for  common 
peace  against  those  who  outrageously  disturb  it: 
duty  to  our  superiors,  justice  and  charity  to  man- 
kind, just  regard  to  our  own  welfare,  allow  and 
oblige  us  to  such  meddling. 

4.  We  may  also  meddle  for  the  succour  of  right 
against  palpable  wrong  and  outrage:  we  may  help 
an  honest  man  against  a  thief  assaulting  him ;  we 
may  guard  the  life  of  any  man  against  an  assassin ; 
we  may  vindicate  the  reputation  of  an  innocent  per- 

Actevu.24.son  aspersed  by  a  slanderous  tongue;  as  Moses, — see* 
ing  one  of  his  brethren  staffer  wrong,  defended  him; 
and  avenged  him  that  was  oppressed,  and  smote 
Luke  xxiii.  the  Egyptian ;   as  the  penitent  thief  rebuked  his 
^^'  companion,  unjustly  railing  upon  our  Saviour :  the 

common  interest  of  justice  and  charity  do  not  only 
excuse,  but  commend  meddling  in  such  cases. 

5.  We  may  likewise  meddle  with  the  proceedings 
of  others,  when  our  own  just  defence  requireth  if : 

( uni  mo-    ^e  may  repel  those  who  attack  our  safety  or  peace, 
incuipato   who  iuvadc  or  rifle   our  goods,  who  traduce   our 

tiitelffi 

good  name;  we  may  endeavour  to  defeat  their  plots, 
and  to  restrain  their  violence.  This  is  indeed  doing 
our  own  business ;  for  to  preserve  our  life  with  its 
conveniences  and  comforts,  to  maintain  our  right 
and  just  interest,  to  keep  our  honour  and  reputation 
clear  from  scandal,  is  incumbent  upon  us ;  we  are 
naturally  the  patrons,  advocates,  and  guards  of  those 
considerable  goods  assigned  or  intrusted  to  us  by 
Providence. 
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6.  When  the  life  or  welfare,  either  spiritual  or  SERM. 
temporal,  of  our  neighbour  is  deeply  concerned,  and    ^^^' 
cannot  otherwise  than  by  our  aid  be  supported  or 
relieved,  we  may  lawfully  interpose  to  yield  it :  if 
we  see  him  exposing  his  life  to  any  great  hazard,  or 
engaging  his  soul  into  any  great  sin,  we  may  in  any 
fair  way,  (by  admonition,  advice,  reproof,  politic  de- 
vice, harmless  force,)  without  any  invitation  or  li- 
cense, with  or  against  his  will,  presume  to  reclaim 
or  restrain  him.     We  may  stop  him  in  his  career  to 
ruin  or  grievous   mischief,  we  may  withhold  him 
from  running  into  a  snare,  or  tumbling  down  a  pre- 
cipice, or  drinking  in  poison ;  we  may,  as  St.  Jude 
speaketh,  snatch  him  out  of  the  fire.     In  such  cases  Jude  23. 
we   may  reasonably  suppose,  that   our  neighbour,  iJJ2{,I^f/ 
being  himself,  will  allow  us  to  meddle,  or  will  not 
be  displeased  therewith;   if  he  hath  not  his  wits  invito  dod 
about  him,  we  may  supply  him  with  ours  in  suchquodcan- 
exigence:  his  present  consent  and  approbation  areJJ!^^"J? 
not  then  requisite,  he  not  being  in  condition  to  yield  ^^^:  '^' 
them ;  he  needeth  guardians,  and  opportunity  con-  nulla  ro- 
stituteth  us   in  that  office  >  extreme   and  evident  i?!^^  *** 
need  will  not  only  excuse  the  liberty  we  shall  as- 
sume, but  it  obligeth  us  to  use  our  power  to  save 
him ;  in  case  of  neglect,  that  surly  answer.  Am  I  Gen,  iv.  9. 
my  brother's  keeper?  will  not   serve   our  tum^ 
We  may,  we  should^  it  is  not  only  innocent,  but 
just  and  laudable  for  us  to  be  watchful  over  our 
neighbour's  concernment  and  deportment,  if  we  do 


wpoi  avrly,  &c.  Vid.  Chr}'.s.  *Av^p,  i.  torn.  ii.  Or.  59.  in  Matt.  Orat. 
77,  78.  in  Joh.  Or.  15.  in  Eph.  Or.  19.  Chrys.  in  Tit.  Or.  5.  in 
Hebr.  Or.  30. 
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8ERM.  it  out  of  pure  charity,  in  a  discreet,  quiet,  and  gentle 
manner. 

7.  In  fine,  if  any  signal  opportunity  of  doing  our 
neighbour  considerable  good,  especially  to  his  soul, 
doth  offer  itself,  we  may  lawfully,  we  should  in  cha- 
rity embrace  it:  we  may  then  even  obtrude  upon 
him  our  direction  and  succour ;  if  he  be  so  blind  as 
not  to  discern  our  good  will,  so  peevish  as  to  dislike 
our  proceeding,  so  ingrateful  as  not  to  thank  us  for 
our  pains,  yet  our  good  intent  will  justify  us  before 
God,  and  at  the  bar  of  reason :  and  we  have,  to  coun- 
tenance us  therein,  the  common  example  of  good 
men,  who,  for  doing  thus,  have  worthily  been  ac- 
counted the  friends  and  benefactors  of  mankind. 

In  these  and  the  like  cases  we  may,  without  of- 
fending, intermeddle;  in  doing  so  we  may  indeed 
truly  be  said  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  our  own  busi- 
ness ;  because  there  is  no  exorbitancy  or  disorder  in 
such  proceeding,  because  God's  law  and  sound  rea- 
son have  appropriated  these  things  to  us,  and  made 
them  our  concernment.  There  is  no  business  more 
proper  or  pertinent  to  ns,  than  that  wherein  we  la- 
bour to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  or  to  procure  the 
good  of  men ;  this  is  the  principal  design  of  our 
being,  and  therefore  employment  therein  cannot 
misbecome  us :  but  we  must  however  in  such  cases 
take  heed  that  our  pretences  are  real  and  well 
grounded,  that  our  proceedings  are  regular  and  fair: 
we  must  not  take  or  use  such  liberty  maliciously;  we 
must  never,  out  of  hypocritical  pretence  to  the  main- 
tenance of  God's  honour,  of  public  good,  of  justice, 
truth,  or  peace,  be  irregularly  pragmatical  or  turbu- 
lent :  this  is  to  be  doubly  bad,  adding  to  the  irr^u- 
larity  of  offence,  the  wickedness  of  fraud  and  malice. 
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I.  We  should  never,  out  of  ambition,  covetous  SERM. 
lire,  or  self-conceit,  so  meddle  as  to  invade  any___ 
n*s  office,  or  to  assume  the  exercise  of  it.  A  pri- 
;e  man  should  not  presume  to  act  the  prince  or 
I  statesman,  offering  to  control  those  who  are 
;  under  him,  to  deliberate,  debate,  determine,  or 
is  censure  about  political  affairs  or  occurrences.  A 
man  should  not  intrude  himself  to  administer  the 
red  functions  of  authoritative  teaching,  of  dispens- 
;  the  sacraments,  of  exercising  spiritual  censures, 
defining  theological  controversies,  which  are  com- 
t;ted  to  the  guides  and  pastors  of  the  church.  No 
n  should  set  himself  upon  the  tribunal  to  judge, 
undertake,  without  license  or  invitation,  to  arbi- 
te  the  causes  of  others :  doing  thus  is  to  encroach 
)n  God,  and  to  usurp  upon  man  :  we  encroach 
)n  God,  assuming  to  ourselves  powers  not  derived 
m  his  order,  and  deserting  the  station  assigned  us 
his  providence ;  we  usurp  upon  man,  exercising 
hority  over  him,  which  he  is  not  bound  to  stoop 
;o. 

J.  We  should  not,  without  call  or  allowance, 
ddle  with  our  superiors,  so  as  to  advise  them,  to 
rehend  them,  to  blame  or  inveigh  against  their 
ceedings ;  for  this  is  to  confound  the  right  order 
things,  to  trespass  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  call- 
and  station,  to  do  wrong,  not  only  to  them,  but 
the  public,  which  is  concerned  in  the  upholding 
ir  power  and  respect :  it  is  indeed  a  worse  fault 
n  assuming  the  ensigns  of  their  dignity,  or  coun- 
feiting  their  stamps ;  for  that  is  but  to  borrow  the 
iblance,  this  is  to  enjoy  the  substance  of  their  au- 
rity. 
M^othing  in  this  busy  and  licentious  age  is  more 
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SERM.  usual,  than  for  private  men  to  invade  the  office,  to 
exercise  the  duties,  to  canvass  and  control  the  ac- 
tions of  their  superiors ;  discussing  what  they  ought 
to  do,  and  prescribing  laws  to  them ;  taxing  what  is 
done  by  them ;  murmuring  at  their,  decrees,  and  in- 
veighing against  their  proceedings :  every  one  is 
finding  holes  in  the  state,  and  picking  quarrels  with 
the  conduct  of  political  affairs :  every  one  is  reform- 
ing and  settling  the   public  according  to   models 
framed  in  his  own  conceit.     Things,  saith  one,  are 
out   of  order;   the  constitution   is  very  defective, 
and  ought  to  be  corrected ;  such  a  law  in  all  reason 
should  be  repealed,  and  such  an  one  enacted ;  here 
our  statesmen  were  out  of  their  politics,  and  there 
our  lawgivers  failed  in  point  of  equity  or  prudence. 
No,  clamours  another  no  less  eagerly,  all  things  stand 
as  well  as  can  be ;  nothing  can  be  amended,  or  ought 
to  be  altered;  our  establishment  in  all  respects  is 
more  perfect  than  Plato's  commonwealth,  or  the  state 
of  Utopia.     Thus  doth  each  man  appoint  himself 
counsellor  of  state,  and  turns  legislator  without  any 
call  from  the  king,  or  choice  of  the  country :  every 
one  snatcheth  at  the  sceptre,  and  invests  himself 
with  the  senator's  robe :  every  one  acteth  a  prince 
and  a  bishop,  or  indeed  is  rather  a  censor  and  con- 
troller of  both  orders ;  not  considering  the  wrong  he 
committeth,  nor  the  arrogance  he  practiseth,  nor  the 
mischiefs  which  naturally  ensue  upon  such  demean- 
our :  for  to  direct  or  to  check  governors  is  in  effect 
to  exauctorate  or  depose  them,  substituting  ourselves 
in  their  room :  and  what  greater  injury  can  we  do 
them  or  the  public  ?  To  fix  or  reverse  laws  belong- 
eth  to  the  highest  authority  and  deepest  wisdom, 
which  it  is  enormous  presumption  for  us  to  arrogate 
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>  ourselves :  by  attempting  such  things  we  confoimd  SERM. 
le  ranks  of  men,  and  course  of  things ;  we  ruflfle    ^^' 
le  world,  we  supplant  public  tranquillity;  and  what 
reater  mischief  than  this  can  we  do  among  men  ? 

It  is  the  business  and  duty  of  those  whom  God 
ath  constituted  his  representatives  and  ministers  to 
eKberate  and  conclude  what  is  to  be  done ;  and  for 
lie  due  performance  of  their  charge  they  are  ac- 
ountable  to  their  master,  not  to  us ;  Nobis  ohsequii 
ioria  reUcta  est^;  oUr  ddty  and  our  privilege  (for 

>  it  is,  if  we  could  understand  it,  it  being  far  more 
asy  and  safe)  it  is  to  submit  and  obey  with  quiet 
nd  patience;  if  we  do  more,  we  are  therein  irre- 
ular,  and  no  less  undutiful  to  (xod  than  to  our  su- 
eriors;  we  forget  those  divine  rules  and  precepts; 
Vhere  the  word  of  a  king  is,  there  is  power ;  a«rfEccics.viu. 
?Ao  may  say  to  himy  What  doest  thou?  Submit ^^^x/^j^^ 
oursehes  to  every  ordinance  qfmanjbr  the  Lords  '^* 
ttke.     Do  all  things  without  murmurings  and  dis^  Phii.ii.  14- 
mtings.     We  consider  not  what  judgments  are  de- 
tounced  upon  those  whose  character  it  is  to  despise  ^^^^'^-^o. 
ywernment,  to  be  presumptuous  and  self-willed^  not 

0  be  afraid  to  speak  evil  of  dignities. 

We  do  not  weigh  the  nature  of  the  things  we 
neddle  with,  nor  the  advantages  of  the  persons  whom 
ve  tax,  nor  our  own  incapacity  to  judge  rightly  about 
hem.  There  is  a  kind  of  sacredness  in  the  mysteries 
rf  state :  as  the  mysteries  of  faith  do  surpass  natural 
eason,  so  do  those  of  state  transcend  vulgar  capacity: 
18  {hiestd  by  special  grace  ai^e  qualified  best  to  un- 
lerstand  the  one,  so  are  princes  by  like  peculiar  as- 

^  Tibi  sumnium  rerum  judicium  dii  dedere^  nobis  obsequii 
;loria  relicta  est.  M.  Terent,  apud  Tac.  Ann,  V,  C. 
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SERM.  sistance  enabled  to  penetrate  the  former.  He  that 
^^'  employeth  them  in  that  great  work  of  governing  the 
world,  and  maketh  them  instruments  of  his  provi- 
dence, is  not  wanting  in  affording  to  them  direcdoo 
and  aid  needful  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty; 
whence  their  judgments  of  things  are  somewhat 
more  than  human,  and  their  words  may  with  us  pa» 

ProT.  xvi.  for  oracular ;  A  divine  sentence,  the  wise  king  said, 
is  in  the  lips  of  the  king;  his  mouth  transgressetk 
not  in  Judgment  According  to  the  ordinary  reason 
of  things,  they  are  best  able  to  judge  of  such  things, 
being,  by  reason  of  their  eminent  station,  able  to 
discern  more  and  further  than  others;  having  by 
experience  and  constant  practice  acquired  a  truer  in- 
sight into  things,  and  a  better  skill  to  manage  them : 
whereas  we  being  placed  beneath  in  a  valley,  can 
have  no  good  prospect  upon  the  grounds  and  causes 
of  their  resolutions  and  proceedings :  we,  for  want 
of  sufficient  use  and  exercise,  cannot  skill  to  balance 
the  contrary  weights  and  reasons  of  things ;  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulties  and  rubs,  to  unfold  the  knots 
and  intrigues,  which  occur  in  affairs  of  that  kind; 
we  cannot  expect  those  special  influences  of  light 
and  strength  from  heaven  toward  judging  of  affairs, 
which  do  not  properly  concern  us :  wherefore  we  are 
altogether  incompetent  judges,  and  impertinent  deal- 
ers about  those  things ;  it  is  great  odds,  that  in  doing 
so  we  shall  mistake  and  misbehave  ourselves ;  we  con- 
sequently do  vainly  and  naughtily  to  meddle  with 
them.  If  the  love  of  public  good  doth  transport  us, 
let  us  restrain  ourselves. 

3.  We  should  not  indeed  so  much  as  meddle  with 
the  affairs  of  our  equals,  (those  I  mean  not  who  do 
equal  us  in  dignity  or  worth,  but  all  such  who  are 
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not  subject  to  our  command  or  charge,  however  SERM. 

Y  YT 

Otherwise  inferior  to  us :  those,  I  say,  we  should  not 
meddle  with,)  so  as  to  control  or  cross  them;  to 
direct,  or  check,  or  censure  their  proceedings  against 
their  wiU,  or  without  special  reason  engaging  us 
thereto :  for  this  is  also  to  usurp  an  undue  authority, 
this  argueth  self-conceit,  this  containeth  immodesty 
and  arrogance. 

4.  We  should  not,  without  the  desire  or  leave  of 
parties  concerned,  intermeddle  in  the  smaller  tem- 
poral interests  of  others,  upon  pretence  to  further 
them^  or  with  design  to  cross  them ;  for  every  man 
should  be  left  to  himself  to  choose  and  to  manage 
his  own  business,  prosecuting  it  in  the  method  he 
best  liketh,  (consistent  with  law  and  justice  toward 
others,)  without  interruption  or  control :  every  man  • 
hath  a  right  to  do  so,  every  man  desireth  it,  every 
man  commonly  hath  a  capacity  sufficient  for  it ;  for 
each  man  is  apt  to  study  his  own  business,  to  weigh 
his  case,  to  poise  his  abilities  with  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  standeth ;  and  thence  is  likely  to  get 
righter  notions  concerning  the  state  of  his  affairs,  to 
descry  better  ways  of  accomplishing  them,  than 
others  less  regarding  them  can  do:  every  man  is 
best  acquainted  with  his  own  humour  and  temper, 
and  thence  can  pick  his  business,  and  wind  the 
management  of  it,  so  that  it  shall  comply  with  them, 
or  not  grate  upon  them.  However,  as  every  man 
in  point  of  interest  and  honour  is  most  concerned  in 
the  success,  and  suffereth  most  by  frustration  of  his 
endeavours,  so  it  is  equal  that  a  free  choice  of  his 
proceedings  should  be  allowed  him,  without  impedi- 
ment or  disturbance ;  which  enjoying^  he  will  more 
contentedly  bear  any  disappointment  that  shall  hap- 
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SERM.  pen.  This  especially  we  say,  in  respect  to  matters 
^^^'  of  lesser  consequence,  (such  as  most  worldly  interests 
are,)  by  the  ill  success  whereof  our  nei^bour  is  not 
extremely  damaged  or  hurt;  for  in  such  cases  the 
immodesty  and  arrogancy  of  meddling,  with  the 
vexation  and  trouble  it  is  apt  to  work,  do  commonly 
much  outweigh  any  benefit  we  can  presume. by  our 
meddling  to  procure. 

5.  We  should  not  indeed  ever  in  matters  of  indif- 
ferent and  innocent  nature  so  far  meddle,  as,  with- 
out considerable  reason  or  need,  to  infringe  any 
man's  liberty,  to  cross  his  humour,  to  obstruct  his 
pleasure,  however  discordant  these  may  be  to  our 
judgment  and  palate.  Every  man  hath  a  particular 
gust  for  diet,  for  garb,  for  divertisements  and  dis- 

'  ports,  (arising  from  particular  complexion,  or  other 
unaccountable  causes,)  and  fit  it  is  that  he  should 
satisfy  it ;  it  is  enough  that  what  he  doeth  seemeth 
good,  9nd  relisheth  to  himself:  if  we  check  him 
therein,  we  shall  seem  impertinent  and  troublesome, 
and  therefore  we  shall  really  be  so  ;  for  it  is  not  our 
office  to  be  tasters,  to  be  dressers,  to  be  masters  of 
the  sports  to  all  men  :  we  in  such  matters  would 
please  our  own  fancy,  and  therefore  we  should  not 
about  them  offend  others ;  it  is  incivility,  it  is  in- 
justice to  do  it. 

6.  We  should  never  offer  to  put  a  force  upon  any 
man's  inclination,  or  strive  to  bend  it  unto  a  compli- 
ance with  ours ;  in  attempting  that  we  shall  com- 
monly be  disappointed,  and  we  shall  never  come 
fairly  off:  for  some  are  so  tough,  they  will  never 
yield  to  us;  none  will  comply  against  the  grain, 
without  regret  and  displeasure :  if  you  extort  a  com- 
pliance with  your  desire,  you  thereby  do  lose  their 
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good  opinion  and  good  will ;  for  no  man  liketh  to  be  S£RM. 
oyerbome  with  violence  or  importunity.  ' 


7.  We  should  not  in  conversation  meddle  so  as  to 
impose  our  opinions  and  conceits  upon  others:  in 
conversation  with  our  equals,  we  have  a  liberty  to 
propound  our  judgment,  and  declare  our  reasons  for 
it ;  but  if  our  judgment  doth  not  take,  nor  our 
reasons  persuade,  we  should  have  done;  to  press 
fiirther  is  tiide,  to  be  displeased  for  it  is  vain,  to  be 
angry  or  violent  is  unjust ;  for  by  the  law  of  conver- 
sation every  man  taketh  himself  to  have  an  absolute 
right  to  use  and  follow  his  own  reason  ;  and  he  that 
affects  to  deprive  any  man  thereof,  will  pass  for  a 
petty  tyrant,  a  clown,  or  an  idiot.  To  retain  the  sa- 
tisfaction which  our  own  persuasion  affordeth,  is 
enough  to  content  a  just  and  sober  mind,  without  tri- 
umphing over  the  understandings  of  othei^s. 

8.  We  should  not  ordinarily  in  converse  affect  or 
undertake  to  teach  ;  for  this  implies  a  pretence  to  a 
kind  of  superiority,  and  a  preferring  ourselves  to 
others  in  wisdom ;  which  argueth  vanity,  and  is  of- 
fensive to  those  with  whom  we  converse,  who  care 
not  to  be  dealt  with  as  disciples  or  underlings.  We 
may  with  our  equals  modestly  dispute  the  case  upon 
even  ground,  as  fellow-students  of  knowledge,  or  ad- 
vocates of  truth ;  but  we  must  not  peremptorily  dic- 
tate, or  pronounce  with  authority,  like  masters  or 
judges. 

9-  We  should  indeed  be  cautious  of  interrupting  Nee  quid 
any  man's  discourse,  or  of  taking  his  words  out  ofaiiadomas 
his  mouth  :  for  this  is  a  rude  way  of  dispossessing  uovcrSt  ^ 
men  of  that  which  by  common  law  of  society  they  ^*^'  ^P' 
suppose  themselves  to  enjoy,  speaking  their  mind 
through,  and  perfecting  their  discourse ;  it  is  an  im- 
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SERM.  plicit  accusation  of  impertinency  or  weakness  in  their 

^^^'    speech ;  it  is  an  argument  that  we  deem  ourselves 

wiser  than  they,  or  able  to  speak  more  to  the  pu^ 

pose :  it  is  therfore  an  unsociable  and   dbtasteful 

practice. 

10.  We  should  be  careAil  of  intrenching  uponanj 
man's  modesty  in  any  way,  either  of  conunendation 
or  dispraise,  so  as  to  put  him  to  the  blush,  or  to  expose 
him  unto  scorn.  Sober  men  care  not  to  be  the  subjects 
of  talk ;  no  man  can  endure  to  be  the  object  of  sport : 
we  should  not  therefore  thrust  any  man  upon  the 
stage;  it  is  vexatious,  and  therefore  always  dis- 
courteous, sometimes  very  injurious. 

11.  It  is  good  to  be  very  staunch  and  cautious  of 
talking  about  other  men  and  their  concernments,  in 
way  of  passing  characters  on  them,  or  descanting 
upon  their  proceedings  for  want  of  other  discourse: 
this  is  the  common  refuge  of  idleness,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  fiddling  gossips,  who,  because  they  will  do 
nothing  themselves,  must  be  reflecting  upon  the 
doings  of  others;  and  that  they  may  not  say  no- 
thing, will  talk  impertinently :  <f}kvapoi  km  vepUpyoh 
St.  Paul  well  coupleth  together,  that  is,  frivolous  tat- 
tlers and  husyhodies ;  and  withal^  saith  he  of  such 
gossiping  women,  1  Tim.  v.  13.  they  learn  to  he  idle, 
wandering  about  from  house  to  house;  and  not 
only  idle^  hut  tattlers  also,  and  husyhodies,  speaking 
things  which  they  ought  not.  To  affect  talking 
about  others  is  indeed  a  great  temptation  to  speaking 

vid.  cbrys.  things  which  we  ought  not  to  speak,  words  of  un- 

xxxi.V     just  and  uncharitable  obloquy. 

Oral. 21.  22  Further;  we  should  not  be  inquisitive  into 
the  designs  of  men  ;  for  this,  beside  the  vain  curiosity 
and  impertinency  of  so  doing,  is  to  assail  their  mo- 
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lestr,  and  an  adventure  to  vex  both  them  and  our-  SERM. 
ielves :  thy  neighbour,  perhaps,  as  most  advised  men    ^^^' 
are,  is  desirous  to  keep  his  purpose  close  to  himself ;  Perconta- 
then  by  inquiry  thou  either  forcest  him  unwillingly  gito. 
to  disclose  what  he  would  not,  or  to  give  thee  a  re- 
pulse, which  he  liketh  not  to  do ;  and  which  when- 
ever he  doth,  he  is  displeased :  what  is  pumped  out 
comes  up  against  nature,  and  bringeth  regret  with  t^t^^verim 
it;  and  if  we  cannot  get   any  thing  out,  we  yetl^J^L**^* 
cause  disturbance   within ;    and    ourselves  are  not 
well  satisfied  in  the  disappointment. 

13.  We  should  not  press  into  the  retirements  of 
men ;  to  do  so  is  not  only  immodest  and  rude,  but 
unjust :  it  is  immodest  to  desire  to  know  from  any 
nan  what  he  is  ashamed  or  unwilling  to  shew :  it  is 
*ude  to  disturb  any  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
awful  freedom,  to  interrupt  him  in  his  conversation  Arcaoam 
fvith  himself,  to  obstruct  his  private  satisfactions :  it  scrutabens 
a  unjust  to  bereave  a  man  of  that  leisure  and  oppor- quim,"° 
;uiiity  which  he  possesseth,  of  doing  that  which  he^^^^Jf" 
Ijest  liketh,  and  perhaps  is  ffreatly  concerned  in ;  of  ^8«"»  «* 

^*^t^o^  ^  yjno  tortus 

enjoying  his  own  thoughts,  of  meditating  upon  hisctira. 
concerns,  of  examining  his  ways,  of  composing  his 
passions,  of  studying  truth,  of  devotion  and  inter- 
course with  his  God,  of  contriving  and  carrying  on 
in  anywise  the  welfare  of  his  own  soul.  Why  doth 
he  retire,  but  to  shun  diversion,  or  that  he  may  be 
master  of  his  time  and  thoughts  ?  Why  then  are  we 
so  unkind,  or  so  unjust,  as  to  deprive  him  of  those 
contents  and  advantages  ? 

14.  We  should  not  pry  or  peep  into  men's  secrets ; 
it  is  a  practice  upon  many  accounts  blameable. 

It  is  commonly  impertinent  curiosity;  for  men 
hide  things,  because  they  do  not  think  others  con- 

BARROW,.  VOL.  I.  Q  q 
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SERM.  cerned  to  know  them ;  the  concealment  argueth  their 
^^^'  opinion  to  be  such,  and  consequently  that  he  is  fondlj 
curious  who  would  search  into  them  :  Why^  said  he 
well  to  one,  who,  seeing  him  carry  a  basket  covered, 
did  ask  what  was  in  it,  dost  thou  seek  to  know, 
when  thou  seest  it  covered^  that  thou  mayest  not 
know^? 

It  is  foully  discourteous,  because  offensively  de- 
priving men  of  the  satisfaction  they  take  in  conceal- 
ing their  matters;  encroaching  upon  the  innocent 
freedoms  which  they  would  enjoy,  without  rendering 
account  to  any  ;  trespassing  upon  their  bashfulness, 
or  frustrating  their  discretion ;  for  therefore  men 
choose  to  keep  things  close,  because  they  like  not,  or 
Ecdes.  ^1.  judge  it  not  expedient,  to  declare  them.  Take  no 
heed  unto  aU  words  that  are  spoken^  lest  thou  hear 
thy  servant  curse  thee. 

It  is  also  grossly  injurious  to  deal  thus ;  for  it  is  a 
robbery  of  what  is  most  dear  to  men ;  which  they 
with  more  care  reserve  and  guard,  than  they  do  their 
gold  or  their  jewels :  so  that  to  break  open  the  closet 
of  a  man's  breast,  to  ransack  his  mind,  to  pilfer  away 
his  thoughts,  his  affections,  his  purposes,  may  well 
be  deemed  a  worse  sort  of  burglary  or  theft,  than  to 
break  open  doors,  to  rifle  trunks,  or  to  pick  pockets. 

It  is  a  practice  in  the  common  opinion  of  men 
worthily  esteemed  very  dishonest  and  treacherous ; 
for  men  generally  do  suppose  each  other  to  be  under 
a  tacit,  but  well-understood  compact,  obliged  mutually 
(as  they  tender  greatly  the  retaining  their  own 
secrets,  so)  to  abstain  from  attempting  to  discover 

8«^  TdVTd  avyKtKakwrat,   Plut.  vep)  KoKxncp, 
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the  secrets  of  others;  to  do  otherwise  is  therefore  SERM. 
taken  for  an  act  of  perfidious  enmity,  and  a  violation    ^^^ 
of  mutual  confidence. 

In  fine,  to  peep  into  chinks,  to  listen  at  doors  or 
windows,  to  mind  whispers,  to  dive  into  letters  and 
papers,  and  the  like  practices,  are  the  practices  of  in- 
sidious eves-droppers,  spies,  and  sycophants,  which 
common  humanity  will  not  endure. 

Yea,  if  the  knowledge  of  what  our  neighbour 
would  conceal  doth  casually  arrive  to  us,  it  is  advis- 
able to  smother  it,  it  is  inhumanity  to  reveal  it  to 
his  prejudice.     To  reveal  secrets^  is  a  practice  con- 
demned in  scripture  as  odious  and  base.     He  that  ^roy.n. 
goeth  about  as  a   talebearer,   revealeth   secrets.  ^' 
A  talebearer  revealeth  secrets;  but  he  that  is  ofpwt.ji.j^. 
ujiiithjul  spirit  concealeth  the  matter. 

Not  to   take   up,  or  scatter  reports  prejudicial.  Mniiwi 
Ecclus.  XIX.  7,  10.  xiyp^ 

A  vrise  man  would  not  willingly  anywise  know  y,*?^^^I 
the  secrets  of  others,  but  gladly  would  shun  them,  ^'''**  '•*• 
although  offering  themselves  to  his  knowledge ;  that 
be  may  be  freed  from  the  burden  of  keeping  them, 
Eund  the  danger  of  venting  them,  to  the  distaste, 
wrong,  or  prejudice  of  others :  and  he  is  commended 
Tor  his  discretion,  who,  to  a  prince  asking  him.  What 
qfhis  he  should  impart  to  him  ?  replied,  Whatever 
you  please,  except  your  secrets^.  Them  he  well 
thought  unsafe  to  keep,  and  dangerous  to  utter. 
How  foolish  then  is  it  voluntarily  to  intrude,  or  care- 
fully to  search  into  them  ! 

15.  We  should  not  lie  in  wait  to  surprise  or  catch 

«  Philippides  apud  Plut.  in  Apoph.  ad  Lysimach.     IW?  <ro<, 
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SERM.  any  man  at  advantage,  to  overthrow  him  when  he 
^^^^  trips,  to  insult  upon  his  mistake  or  his  disaster ;  to 
do  thus  is  always  ill  manners,  it  is  sometimes  bar- 
barous inhumanity.  Goodness  in  such  cases  would 
dispose  a  man  to  support,  relieve,  and  comfort  an- 
other, if  he  demandeth,  or  his  case  needeth  such 
meddUng. 

16.  Lastly ;  we  should  never,  at  least  with  much 
earnestness,  meddle  with  affairs  more  properly  be- 
longing to  others,  and  which  we  do  not,  or  may  not 
handsomely  pretend  to  understand  so  well  as  others: 
such  are  affairs  beside  our  profession,  which  if  we 
understand  not,  it  is  a  folly,  in  a  peremptory  manner, 
to  treat  of  them  ;  if  we  do  understand  them,  it  is 
yet  undecent  to  contest  or  dictate  about  them,  in 
the  presence  at  least  of  those  who  profess  them: 
thus  should  private  men  beware,  at  least  in  that 
magisterial  or  eager  way,  to  meddle  with  political 
affairs,  illiterate  men  with  scholastical,  laymen  with 
theological,  unexperienced  men  with  any  such  mat- 
ters, the  comprehension  whereof  dependeth  upon 
skill  and  exercise:  no  man  should  be  forward  to 
meddle  with  things  extraneous  to  his  way  and  call- 
ing: doing  so  is  wont  to  create  much  offence,  it 
hath  usually  much  immodesty  and  much  folly  in  it ; 
often  it  containeth  much  injustice. 

These  are  some  more  general  rules  concerning  the 
matter  in  hand :  I  should  now,  if  time  did  permit, 
insist  upon  some  particular  kinds  of  meddling,  ad- 
vice, reproof,  interposing  in  contests ;  but,  in  regard 
to  your  patience,  I  shall  proceed  no  further  at  pre- 
sent. 


SERMON  XXIL 


OF  QUIETNESS,  AND  DOING  OUR  OWN 

BUSINESS. 


1  Thess.  iv.  11. 
And  ihcd  ye  study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  your  oum  business. 

JLN  a  foimer  discourse  upon  these  words,  I  have  al-  SERM. 
ready  shewed,  XXIL 

I.  In  what  cases  it  is  allowable  or  commendable  to 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  others. 

II.  Next,  I  propounded  some  general  rules  con- 
cerning this  matter,  according  to  which  we  may  dis- 
cern in  what  cases  meddling  with  the  affairs  of 
others  is  commonly  blameable.  Thus  far  I  have 
proceeded. 

III.  I  shall  now  giv^  some  directions  concerning 
particular  kinds  of  meddling.  And  because  they  are 
many,  I  shall  at  present  only  insist  upon  three ;  (re- 
ferring others  to  other  occasions :)  they  are,  advice, 
reproof,  interposing  in  contests,  and  contentions. 

I.  As  to  meddling  in  advice,  we  may  do  well  to 
observe  these  directions. 

1.  Advise  not  (except  upon  caU)  a  superior,  or 
one  more  eminent  than  thyself  in  authority,  in  dig- 
nity, or  in  age  :  for  he  that  offereth  to  advise,  doth 
thereby  claim  to  himself  a  kind  of  superiority,  or  ex- 
cellence, above  another ;  and  it  is  not  well  consistent 
with  the  reverence  and  respect  due  to  our  betters  to 
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S  ERM.  seem  to  do  so.  They  should  be  wiser  than  we ;  at  least 
^^^^^'  it  becometh  us  not  to  declare  we  think  they  are  not 
If  they  ask  advice,  we  may  without  presumption  give 
it,  supposing  it  to  be  not  so  much  their  defect  of 
knowledge  as  prudent  caution,  which  maketh  them 
willing  to  hear  what  any  man  can  say  to  the  case : 
but  to  obtrude  it  on  them  argueth  we  think  them  to 
need  it,  and  ourselves  able  to  direct  them ;  which  is 
presumption,  and  will  pass  for  arrogance. 

2.  We  should  not  indeed,  with  any  violence  or 
importunity,  thrust  advice  upon  our  equals,  or  upon 
any  man  not  subject  to  our  charge,  who  is  unwUliog 
to  receive  it ;  for  this  is  also  an  exalting  ourselves  in 
skill  and  wisdom  above  him,  and  implieth  a  con* 
temptuous  opinion  concerning  his  knowledge ;  that 
he  is  so  weak  as  to  need  advice,  and  yet  more  weak 
in  not  seeking  it  when  needful  from  us ;  which  prac- 
tice consisteth  not  with  modesty,  and  needs  must 
breed  offence  :  it  is  indeed  unjust;  for  every  man  of 
right  is  to  be  allowed  to  act  by  his  own  advice,  and 
to  choose  his  own  counsellors. 

3.  Be  not  obstinate  in  pressing  advice :  if  he  that 
asketh  thy  counsel  do  not  like  it,  desist  from  urging 
further,  and  rest  content.  If  thou  hast  performed 
the  part  of  a  faithful  friend,  of  a  good  man,  of  a 
charitable  Christian,  in  advising  what  seemeth  best 
to  thee,  that  may  abundantly  satisfy  thee ;  for  the 
rest,  ipse  viderit,  it  is  his  concernment  more  than 
thine :  if  thou  pretendest  that  he  must  follow  thy 
advice,  or  art  displeased  because  he  doth  not  so,  thou 
makest  thyself  a  commander,  not  a  counsellor ;  the 
which  to  appoint  thee  was  beside  his  intention ;  he 
meant  to  seek  thy  help,  not  to  forfeit  his  own  liberty ; 
and  thou  art  not  just  in  pretending  to  so  much. 
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4.  Affect  not  to  be  a  counsellor,  nor  let  any  con-  SERM. 
siderations,  except  of  friendship,  humanity,  or  cha-_^2L- 
rity,  easily  dispose  thee  to  accept  the  office  :  it  is  not 
worth  the  while  to  undertake  it  as  a  matter  of  re- 
putation, or  because  it  seemeth  to  argue  a  good 
opinion  concerning  thy  skill  and  ability  ;  for  it  is  a 
critical  and  dangerous  thing  to  advise,  because  if  the 
business  succeedeth  well  according  to  thy  advice,  the 
principal  usually  carrieth  away  the  profit  and  the 
praise ;  his  judgment,  his  industry,  his  fortune  are 
applauded ;  little  commendation  or  benefit  accrueth 

to  the  counsellor :  but  if  it  prosper  not,  the  main 
Weight  of  blame  is  surely  laid  upon  him  that  advised 
the  course.  If  you,  saith  the  party,  and  say  the 
lookers  on,  had  not  thus  dii'ected,  it  had  not  thus 
fallen  out. 

5.  Wherefore  it  is  commonly  expedient  not  to  ad- 
vise otherwise  than  with  reservation  and  diffidence : 
it  is,  we  may  say,  the  most  probable  course  I  know, 
but  I  question  whether  it  will  succeed ;  I  hope  well 
of  it,  but  do  not  thoroughly  confide  therein.  This 
modest  and  discreet  way,  whatever  the  event  shall 
be,  will  shelter  thee  from  blame  ;  yea,  will  advance 
the  reputation  of  thy  sagacity :  for  if  it  fail,  thy  rea- 
son to  suspect  will  be  approved ;  if  it  prosper,  the 
goodness  of  thy  judgment  will  be  applauded :  where- 
as the  confident  director,  if  success  crosseth  his  ad- 
vice, is  exclaimed  upon  for  his  rashness ;  if  success 
favoureth,  he  is  not  yet  admired  for  his  wisdom,  be- 
cause he  seemed  to  be  sure;  it  being  more  admir- 
able to  guess  the  best  among  doubtful  things,  than 
to  determine  that  which  is  certain.  So  much  for 
meddling  about  advice. 

II.  For  reproof f  (which  is  necessary,  and  a  duty 
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SERM.  upon  some  occasions,)  we  may  do  well  to  follow  these 
^^^^'    directions. 

Lcvit.xix.      1.  Reprove  not  a  superior;  for  it  is  exercising  a 

Ephes.v.  power  over  him,  and  a  punishing  him  ;  we  thereby 
therefore  do  soar  above  our  pitch,  we  confound 
ranks,  and  pervert  the  order  settled  among  men ;  the 
practice  containeth  irreverence  and  presumption,  it 
seemeth  injurious,  and  is  ever  odious.  What  the 
ministers  of  God,  or  spiritual  pastors,  do  in  this  kind, 
they  do  it  by  special  commission,  or  instinct,  (as  the 
prophets  in  reprehending  princes  and  priests,  as  St 
John  Baptist  in  reproving  Herod ;)  or  as  ordinaiy 

Heb.  xiii.  superiors  in  the  case  of  spiritual  guidance,  h&ngset 
over  us  for  that  purpose,  and  watching  for  owr  souU^ 
for  which  they  must  render  an  account :  yet  they 
must  do  it  with  great  moderation  and  discretion: 

iTim.v.  i,Tlpe(rl3vT€pa>iJLri  hrivkyf^rig,  Rehuke  not  an  elder y  (or  one 
more  aged  than  thyself,)  hut  intreat  him  as  a  father^ 
(that  is,  advise  him  in  the  most  respectful  and  gentle 
manner,)  is  the  charge  of  St.  Paul  to  B.  Timothy. 
In  case  of  grievance  or  scandal,  it  becometh  inferiors 
not  proudly  or  peremptorily  to  criminate  and  tax, 
but  humbly  to  remonstrate  and  supplicate  for  re- 
dress. 

2.  Reprove  not  rashly,  and  without  certain  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact;  for  to  reprove  for  things  not 
done,  or,  which  in  moral  reckoning  is  the  same,  for 
things  not  apparent,  is  both  unjust,  and  argueth  a 
malignant  disposition  :  it  is  unjust  to  punish  so  much 
as  the  modesty  of  any  man,  without  clear  evidence 
and  proof;  it  is  malignity  to  suspect  a  man  of  ill, 
it  is  calumny  to  charge  blame  on  him  upon  slender 
pretences,  or  doubtful  surmises. 

3.  Reprove  not  also  rashly  as  to  the  point  of  right, 
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or  without  beiDg  able  to  convince  the  matter  to  be  SERM. 
assuredly  culpable :  to  reprove  for  things  not  bad,  or  ^^"* 
not  unquestionably  such,  (for  things  that  are,  or  per- 
haps may  be  indifferent  and  innocent,)  is  also  un- 
just, and  signifieth  a  tyrannical  disposition :  it  is  un- 
just anywise  to  punish  a  man  without  clear  warrant 
of  law ;  it  is  tyrannical  to  impose  upon  men  our 
conceit,  or  to  persecute  them  for  using  their  liberty, 
following  their  judgment,  or  enjoying  their  humour ; 
which  in  effect  we  do  when  we  reprove  them  for  that 
which  we  cannot  prove  blameable :  it  is,  St.  James 
saith,  a  Judging  the  law,  or  charging  it  with  defect, 
when  we  condemn  persons  for  things  not  prohibited 
by  it:  He,  saith  the  apostle,  that  speaketh  against  ^t^'y-^^' 
his  brother,  and  judgeth  his  brother,  speaketh 
against  the  law,  and  judgeth  the  law. 

Both  these  kinds  of  rash  reproof  are  very  inconve-- 
Tlient,  as  breeding  needless  offence  and  endless  con- 
tention; for  whoever  is  thus  taxed  will  certainly 
take  it  ill,  and  will  contend  in  his  own  defence  :  no 
man  patiently,  for  no  sufficient  cause  or  sure  ground, 
will  lie  under  the  stroke  of  reproof,  which  always 
smarteth,  but  then  enrageth  when  it  is  supposed 
to  be  inflicted  unjustly  or  maliciously :  even  those 
who  contentedly  will  bear  friendly  reproof,  can 
worse  brook  to  be  causelessly  taxed. 

4.  Reprove  not  for  slight  matters ;  for  such  faults 
or  defects  as  proceed  from  natural  frailty,  from  in- 
adTertency,  from  mistake  in  matters  of  small  conse- 
quence;  for  it  is  hard  to  be  just  in  such  reproof;  or  w*»*«"  *°»- 
80  to  temper  it  as  not  to  exceed  the  measure  of  blame  mores  mo- 

-  diciserrori- 

due  to  such  faults:  they  occur  so  often,  that  webusaequos. 
should  never  cease  to  be  carping,  if  we  do  it  upon  i^*'* 
such  occasicms ;  it  is  not  worth  the  while,  it  is  not 
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SERM.  handsome  to  seem  displeased  with  such  little  things; 
it  is  spending  our  artillery  upon  a  game  not  worth 
the  killing.  Reproof  is  too  grave  and  stately  a  thing 
to  be  prostituted  upon  so  mean  things;  to  use  it  upon 
small  cause  derogateth  from  its  weight,  when  there  is 
considerable  reason  for  it ;  friendsliip,  charity,  and 
humanity  should  cover  such  offences.  In  fine,  it  is 
unseemly  to  reprove  men  for  such  things  ^^  all  meoi 
as  themselves,  are  so  continually  subject  unto :  it  is 
therefore  better  to  let  such  things  pass  without  any 
mark  of  displeasure  or  dislike. 

5.  Reprove  not  unseasonably ;  not  when  a  person 
is  indisposed  to  bear  reproof,  or  unfit  to  profit  there- 
by ;  not  when  there  is  likely  to  be  no  good  effect 
come  from  it ;  when  thou  shalt  only  thereby  conjure 
up  an  evil  spirit  of  displeasure  and  enmity  against 
thyself.  Reproof  is  a  thing  of  itself  not  good  or 
pleasant,  but  sometimes  needful,  because  wholesome 
and  good  in  order  to  the  end ;  it  should  therefore  be 
administered  as  physic,  then  only  when  the  patient  is 
fit  to  receive  it,  and  it  may  serve  to  correct  his  dis- 
temper; otherwise  you  will  only  make  him  more  sick, 
and  very  angry. 

It  is  ever  almost  unseasonable  to  reprove  some 
persons,  as  scomers,  impudent,  incorrigibly  profligate 
persons,  who  will  hate  the  reprover  without  regarding 

Prov.  ix.  7,  the  reproof:  He  that  reproveth  a  scorner  getteth  to 
himself  shame ;  and  he  that  rehuketh  a  wicked  man 
getteth  himself  a  blot.  Reprove  not  a  scorner^  leri 
he  hate  thee.  To  be  maligned,  to  be  derided,  to  be 
aspersed  with  reproach  and  slander,  is  all  one  shall 
get  by  reproving  such  persons ;  it  is  both  prostituting 
good  advice,  and  exposing  oneself  to  mischief,  as  our 

Matt. vii. 6. Saviour  intimateth  in  that  prohibition:    Give  not 
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that  which  is  holy  unto  dogs,  neither  cast  your  SERM. 
pearls  before  swine y  lest  they  trample  them  under  ^^ 
their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you. 

As  such  men  ever,  so  most  men  in  some  seasons 
are  uncapable  of  reproof;  so  are  men  in  calamity, 
who  are  discomposed  by  grief,  the  which  is  rather  to 
be  mitigated  by  comfort  than  increased  and  exaspe- 
rated by  blame ;  so  are  men  in  a  passion,  who  have 
no  ears  to  hear,  no  reason  to  judge,  no  will  to  comply 
with  advice :  reproof  is  apt  to  produce  rather  anger 
and  ill-bloody  than  any  contrition  or  kindly  remorse 
in  persons  so  affected. 

It  is  also  usually  not  seasonable  to  reprove  men 
publicly,  when  their  modesty  is  highly  put  to  it,  and 
their  reputation  grievously  suffereth ;  for  this  is  an 
extreme  sort  of  punishment,  and  is  taken  for  need- 
less ;  it  is  extreme,  because  men  had  rather  suffer 
anyway  than  in  their  honour;  it  is  deemed  need- 
less, because  it  may  be  ministered  privately. 

6.  Reprove  mildly  and  sweetly,  in  the  calmest 
manner,  in  the  gentlest  terms ;  not  in  a  haughty  or 
imperious  way,  not  hastily  or  fiercely ;  not  with  sour 
looks,  or  in  bitter  language;  for  these  ways  do  beget 
all  the  evil,  and  hinder  the  best  effects  of  reproof : 
they  do  certainly  inflame  and  disturb  th^  person  re- 
proved ;  they  breed  wrath,  disdain,  and  hatred 
against  the  reprover ;  but  do  not  so  well  enlighten 
the  man  to  see  his  error,  or  affect  him  with  kindly 
sense  of  his  miscarriage,  or  dispose  him  to  correct  his 
fault :  such  reproofs  look  rather  like  the  wounds 
and  persecutions  of  enmity,  than  as  remedies  minis- 
tered by  a  friendly  hand ;  they  harden  men  with 
stomach  and  scorn  to  mend  upon  such  occasion. 
If  reproof  doth  not  savour  of  humanity,  it  signifieth 
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SE  RM.  nothing ;  it  must  be  like  a  bitter  pill  wrapped  in  gdd, 
'^^^^'  and  tempered  with  sugar,  otherwise  it  will  not  go 
down,  or  woric  effectuaUy. 

7.  Affect  not  to  be  reprehensive ;  seem  not  will- 
ingly to  undertake  the  place  of  a  reprover ;  appetur 
to  be  merely  drawn  thereto  by  sense  of  duty,  or  exi- 
gency of  friendship,  or  constraint  of  charity  and 
good-will.  For  to  affect  reproving  is  a  sign  of  ill- 
nature  and  arn^ance,  that  we  delight  to  observe  the 
faults,  that  we  love  to  insult  upon  the  infirmities  and 
infelicities  of  other  men  ;  which  is  the  part  of  a  do- 
mineering and  cruel  humour.  A  truly  good  man  in- 
deed would  be  glad  to  be  excused  from  the  office ;  it 
is  the  most  unpleasant  thing  he  can  do  to  be  raking 
in  men's  sores,  and  causing  smart  to  his  neighboun ; 
far  more  gladly  would  he  be  commending  their  good 
deeds,  and  cherishing  their  virtue.  Nothing  thare- 
fore  but  conscience  and  charity  can  put  him  on 
this  employment.  But  so  much  for  meddling  in  re- 
proof. 

III.  Another  kind  of  meddling  is,  interpo^ng 
in  the  contests  and  contentions  of  others.  As  to 
this,  we  may,  briefly,  do  well  to  observe  these  di- 
rections. 

1.  We  should  never  meddle,  so  as  to  raise  dis- 
sensions, or  to  do  such  things  as  breed  them :  we 
should  by  no  means  create  misunderstandings,  or  dis- 
tastes, between  our  neighbours :  we  should  not  in- 
stil jealousies,  or  surmises :  we  should  not  miscon- 
strue words  or  actions,  to  an  offensive  sense  or  con- 
sequence :  we  should  not  convey  spiteful  tales :  we 
should  not  disclose  the  secrets  of  one  to  another. 
These  practices  engender  enmity  and  strife  among 
men ;  and  are  therefore  inhuman,  or  rather  diabo- 
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tical;  for  the  Devil  is  the  great  makebate  in  the  SERM. 
world.  ^^^' 

2.  We  should  not  foment  dissensions  already  com- 
menced, blowing  up  the  coals  that  are  kindled,  by 
abetting  the  strife,  or  aggravating  the  causes  thereof; 
it  is  not  good  to  strengthen  the  quarrel,  by  siding 
with  one  part,  except  that  part  be  notoriously  op- 
pressed or  abused  :  in  such  a  case  indeed,  when  jus- 
tice calleth  for  them,  we  may  lend  our  advice  and  as- 
sistance ;  and  may  bear  the  inconvenience  of  being 
engaged,  as  Moses  honestly  and  generously  did, 
when  he  succoured  his  brother  that  suffered  wrong ; 
otherwise  it  is  advisable  to  keep  ourselves  out  of  the 
fray,  that  we  do  not  encourage  it  by  our  taking  part, 
and  involve  ourselves  in  the  mischiefs  of  it. 

S.  Especially  we  should  not  make  ourselves  parties 
in  any  faction,  where  both  sides  are  eager  and  pas- 
donate;  for  then  even  they  who  have  the  juster 
cause  are  wont  to  do  unjust  things,  in  which  it  is 
hard  for  any  man  engaged  not  to  have  share,  at  least 
not  to  undergo  the  imputation  of  them :  it  is  wis- 
dom therefore  in  such  cases  to  hold  off,  and  to  retain 
a  kind  of  indifferency ;  to  meddle  with  them  is,  as 
the  Wise  Man  saith,  to  take  a  dog  by  the  ears ;  Prov.xxvi. 
which  he  that  doth,  can  hardly  take  care  enough  of '^* 
hiB  fingers. 

4.  We  should  not  interpose  ourselves  (without  in- 
vitation) to  be  arbitrators  in  points  of  difference  :  we 
may  cautiously  mediate,  perhaps,  or  advise  to  agree- 
ment; but  not  pretend  as  judges  with  authority  tooiiffiU^ 
decide  the  controversy  :  this  savoureth  of  arrogance,  t«  Jiw*  i^- 
this  will  work  trouble  to  us,  and  bring  the  displea- J;;^?^" 
sure  of  both  sides  upon  us ;  it  is  hard,  in  doing  so, 
to  avoid  becoming  parties,  and  offending  one  side. 
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SERM.  Our  Lord  therefore  did,  we  see»  wave  this  office,  aod 
^^  put  off  the  invitation  with  a  Who  made  me  a  di- 
vider or  a  Judge  between  you  ? 

5.  If  we  would  at  all  meddle  in  these  cases^  it 
should  be  only  in  endeavouring,  by  the  most  fair  and 
prudent  means,  to  renew  peace,  and  reconcile  the 
dissenters ;  if  we  can  by  exhortation  and  persuasion 
to  peace,  by  removing  misprisions,  by  representing 
things  handsomely,  by  mitigating  their  passions, 
bring  them  to  good  terms,  this  is  a  laudable  meddling, 
this  is  a  blessed  practice.  So  I  leave  this  particular, 
and  finish  the  directive  part  of  my  discourse. 

IV.  I  shall  now  further  only  briefly  propose  some 
considerations  inducing  to  quietness,  and  dissuasive 
from  pragmaticalness ;  such  as  arise  from  the  nature, 
properties,  causes,  and  effects  of  each;  serving  to  com- 
mend the  one,  and  disparage  the  other. 

1.  Consider  that  quietness  is  just  and  equal, 
pragmaticalness  is  injurious.  When  we  contain  our- 
selves quiet,  and  mind  only  our  own  business,  we 
allow  every  man  his  right,  we  harm  no  man's  repute; 
we  keep  ourselves  within  our  bounds,  and  trespass 
not  on  the  place  or  interest  of  our  neighbour ;  we 
disturb  not  the  right  order  and  course  of  things:  but 
in  being  pragmatical  we  do  wrongfully  deprive  others 
of  their  right  and  liberty  to  manage  their  business ; 
we  prejudice  their  credit,  implicitly  charging  them 
with  weakness  and  incapacity  to  despatch  their  af- 
fairs without  our  direction ;  we  therefore,  upon  our 
own  unequal  and  partial  judgment,  do  prefer  and 
advance  ourselves  above  them ;  we  assume  to  ourselves 
in  many  respects  more  than  our  due,  withdrawing  it 
from  others.  In  fine,  no  man  loveth  that  others 
should  invade  his  office,  or  intrude  into  his  business; 
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therefore  in  justice  every  man  should  forbear  doing  SERM. 
so  toward  otliers.  ^^^^' 

2.  Quietness  signifieth  humility,  modesty,  and  so-i 
briety  of  mind ;  that  we  conceit  not  ourselves  more 
wise  than  our  neighbour ;  that  we  allow  every  man 
his  share  of  discretion ;  that  we  take  others  for  able 
and  skilful  enough  to  understand  and  manage  their 
own  affairs :  but  pragmaticalness  argueth  much  over- 
weening and  arrogance ;  that  we  take  ourselves  for 
the  only  men  of  wisdom,  at  least  for  more  wise  than 
those  into  whose  business  we  thrust  ourselves. 

3.  Quietness  is  beneficial  to  the  world,  preserving 
the  general  order  of  things,  disposing  men  to  keep 
within  their  rank  and  station,  and  within  the  sphere 
of  their  power  and  ability,  regularly  attending  to  the 
work  and  business  proper  to  them ;  whereby  as 
themselves  do  well,  so  the  public  doth  thrive :  but 
pragmaticalness  disturbeth  the  world,  confounding 
things,  removing  the  distinction  between  superior, 
inferior,  and  equal,  rendering  each  mstti's  business 
uncertain ;  while  some  undertake  that  which  be- 
longeth  not  to  them  :  one  busybody  often,  as  we 
find  by  experience,  is  able  to  disturb  and  pester  a 
whole  society. 

4.  Quietness  preserveth  concord  and  amity :  for 
no  man  is  thereby  provoked,  being  suffered  undis- 
turbedly to  proceed  in  his  course,  according  to  his 
mind  and  pleasure :  but  pragmaticalness  breedeth 
dissensions  and  feuds :  for  all  men  are  ready  to 
quarrel  with  those  who  offer  to  controul  them,  or 
cross  them  in  their  way ;  every  man  will  be  zealous 
in  maintaining  his  privilege  of  choosing,  and  acting 
according  to  his  choice ;  and  cannot  but  oppose  those, 
who  attempt  to  bereave  him  of  it ;  whence  between 
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SERM.  the  busybody  assailing,  and  others  defending  their 
^^^^*  liberty,  combustions  must  arise. 

5.  Quietness,  to  the  person  endued  with  it,  or 
practising  it,  begetteth  tranquillity  and  peace ;  for  be 
that  letteth  others  alone,  and  cometh  in  no  man's 
way,  no  man  will  be  apt  to  disquiet  or  cross  Jiim; 
he  keepeth  himself  out  of  broils  and  factions:  bat 
the  busybody  createth  vexation  and  trouble  to  him- 
self;  others  will  be  ready  to  molest  him  in  his  pro- 
ceedings, because  he  disturbeth  them  in  theirs :  he 
that  will  have  a  sickle  in  another's  com,  or  an  oar  in 
every  man's  boat,  no  wonder  if  his  fingers  be  rapped ; 
men  do  not  more  naturally  brush  off  flies,  which  buzz 
about  their  ears,  sit  upon  their  faces  or  hands,  aod 
sting  or.  tickle  them,  than  they  strive  to  drive  awaj 

I  Pet  17.15.  clamorous  and  encroaching  busy  bodies.  Let^  saiih 
St.  Peter,  none  of  you  st^er  as  a  husyhody  in 
other  merCs  matters ;  it  is,  he  intimateth,  a  practice 
whereby  a  man  becometh  liable  to  suffer,  or  which 
men  are  apt  to  punish  soundly :  and  so  the  Wise 

Prov.xxvi  Man,  implying  the  fondness  and  danger  of  it,  He, 
saith  he,  that  passeth  by,  a?id  meddleth  with  strifi 
not  belonging  to  him^  is  like  one  that  taketh  a  dog 
by  the  ears;  that  is,  without  any  probable  good  ef- 
fect, he  provok^th  a  creature  that  will  snarl  at  him 
and  bite  him. 

6.  Quietness  is  a  decent  and  lovely  thing,  as  sig- 
nifying good  disposition,  and  producing  good  effects; 
but  pragmaticalness  is  ugly  and  odious.  Every  man 
gladly  would  be  a  neighbour  to  a  quiet  person,  as 
who  by  the  steady  calmness  and  smoothness  of  his 
humour,  the  inoffensive  stillness  and  sweetness  of 
his  demeanour,  doth  afford  all  the  pleasure  of  con- 
versation, without  any  cross  or  trouble.     But  no 
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man  willingly  would  dwell  by  him,  who  is  apt  ever  to  SERM. 
be  infesting  him  by  his  turbulent  humour,  his  obstre-  ^^^^- 
parous  talk,  his  tumultuous  and  furious  carriage; 
who,  upon  all  occasions,  without  invitation  or  con- 
sent, will  be  thrusting  in  his  eyes,  his  tongue,  his 
hand ;  prying  into  all  that  is  done,  dictating  this  or 
that  course,  taxing  all  proceeding,  usurping  a  kind 
of  jurisdiction  over  him  and  his  actions:  no  man 
will  like,  or  can  well  endure  such  a  neighbour.  It 
is  commonly  observed,  that  pride  is  not  only  abomin- 
able to  God,  but  loathsome  to  man  ;  and  of  all  prides, 
this  is  the  most  offensive  and  odious :  for  the  pride 
which  keepeth  at  home,  within  a  man's  heart  or 
fancy,  not  issuing  forth  to  trouble  others,  may  indeed 
well  be  despised,  as  hugely  silly  and  vain ;  but  that 
which  breaketh  out  to  the  disturbance  and  vexation  of 
others,  is  hated  as  molestful  and  mischievous. 

7*  Quietness  adometh  any  profession,  bringing 
credit,  respect,  and  love  thereto;  but  pragmaticalness 
is  scandalous,  and  procureth  odium  to  any  party  or 
cause :  men  usually  do  cloak  their  pragmatical  be- 
haviour with  pretences  of  zeal  for  public  good,  or  of 
kindness  to  some  party,  which  they  have  espoused ; 
but  thereby  they  do  really  cast  reproach,  and  draw 
prejudice  upon  their  side:  if  it  be  a  good  cause,  they 
do  thereby  wrong  it,  making  it  to  partake  of  the 
blame  incident  to  such  carriage,  as  if  it  did  produce 
or  allow  disorder ;  if  it  be  a  bad  cause,  they  wrong 
themselves,  aggravating  the  guilt  of  their  adherence 
thereto ;  for  it  is  a  less  fault  to  be  calm  and  remiss 
in  an  ill  way,  than  busy  or  violent  in  promoting  it. 
Nothing  hath  wrought  more  prejudice  to  religion,  or 
hath  brought  more  disparagement  upon  truth,  than 
boisterous  and  unseasonable  zeal;  pretending  in  ways 
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SERM.  of  passion,  of  fierceness,  of  rudeness  to  advance  them: 
^^^'   a  quiet  sectary  doth  to  most  men's  fancy  appear  moie 
lovely,  than  he  that  is  furiously  and  factiously  ortho- 
iPetm.4.dox:  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  is^ 
saith  St.  Peter,  in  Gods  sight,  qf  great  price  ;  and 
it  is  also  very  estimable  in  the  opinion  of  men. 
TftfTtfrni^      8.  Quiet  is  a  safe  practice,  keeping  men  not  onlr 
wilt  4rv^^i»  from  needless  incumbrances  of  business,  but  from  the 
^numT  hazards  of  it,  or  being  charged  with  its  bad  success: 
^m.^'      but  pragmaticalness  is  dangerous ;  for  if  things  go  ill, 
^udSat"  *^®  meddler  surely  will  be  loaded  with  the  blame ; 
the  profit  and  commendation  of  prosperities  will  ac- 
crue to  the  persons  immediately  concerned ;  but  the 
disaster  and  damage  will  be  imputed  to  those  who 
meddled  in  the  business;  to  excuse  or  ease  them- 
selves, men  will  cast  the  disgrace  on  those  who 
did  project  or  further  the  undertaking:  he  there- 
fore that  would  be  secure,  let  him  be  quiet;  he 
that  loveth  peril  and  trouble,  let  him  be  pragma- 
tical. 

9.  It  is  consequently  a  great  point  of  discretion  to 
be  quiet,  it  yielding  a  man  peace  and  safety  without 
any  trouble ;  and  it  is  a  manifest  folly  to  be  pragma- 
tical, it  being  only  with  care,  pains,  and  trouble,  to 
seek  dissatisfaction  to  others,  and  danger  to  himself; 
it  being  also  to  affect  many  not  only  inconveniences, 
but  impossibilities. 

Is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  grasp  or  compass  an 
infinity  of  business  ?  Yet  this  the  pragmatical  man 
seemeth  to  drive  at ;  for  the  businesses  of  other  men 
are  infinite,  and  into  that  abyss  he  plungeth  himself, 
who  passeth  beyond  his  own  bounds;  by  the  same  rea- 
son that  he  meddleth  with  any  beside  his  own,  he 
may  undertake  all  the  affairs  in  the  world ;  so  he  is 
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sure  to  have  work  enough,  but  fruit  surely  little  SERM. 
enough  of  his  pains.  ^^^^* 

Is  it  imaginable  that  we  can  easily  bring  others  to 
our  bent,  or  induce  men  to  submit  their  business  to 
our  judgment  and  humour?  Will  not  he  that  at- 
tempteth  such  things  assuredly  expose  himself  to  dis- 
appointment and  regret  ?  Is  it  not  therefore  wisdom 
to  let  every  man  have  his  own  way,  and  pursue  his 
concernments  without  any  check  or  controul  from  us  ? 

10.  We  may  also  consider,  that  every  man  hath 'o  *>^>«-« 
business  of  his  own  sufficient  to  employ  him ;  to  ex-  Vxc^ 
erdse  his  mind,  to  exhaust  his  care  and  pains,  to  take  fi^!!^ 
up  all  his  time  and  leisure.     To  study  his  own  near  ^""p* 
concernments,  to  provide  for  the  necessities  and  con- 
veniencea  of  his  life,  to  look  to  the  interests  of  his  souL  'am^/m- 
to  be  diligent  in  his  calling,  to  discharge  faithfully  and  ^xuJTyk^' 
careftiUy  all  his  duties  relating  to  God  and  man,  will  ze^'Z' 
abundantly  employ  a  mati ;  well  it  is,  if  some  of  them  ^^  ^^• 
do  not  encumber  and  distract  him  :  he  that  will  set  ^^'  ^^• 

.  ,  Eth.  64. 

himsdf  with  all  bis  might  to  perform  these  things, 
will  find  enough  to  do  ;  he  need  not  seek  further  for 
work,  he  need  not  draw  more  trouble  on  him. 

Seeing  then  every  man  hath  burden  enough  on 
his  shoulders,  imposed  by  God  and  nature,  it  is  vain 
to  take  on  him  more  load,  by  engaging  himself 
in  the  affairs  of  others ;  he  will  thence  be  forced, 
either  to  shake  off  his.  own  business,  or  to  become 
overburdened  and  oppressed  with  more  than  he  can 
bear.  It  is  indeed  hence  observable,  and  it  needs 
must  happen,  that  those  who  meddle  with  the  busi- 
ness of  others  are  wont  to  neglect  their  own  ;  they 
that  are  much  abroad  can  seldom  be  at  home ;  they 
that  know  others  most  are  least  acquainted  with 
diemselves :  and  the  wise  Hebrew,  The  wisdom  of  ecc]us. 

_      ^  xxxviii.  26. 
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SERM.  a  learned  man  comes  by  opportunity  of  leisure,  (w- 

^^^^'  (f>ia  (TOipto'Tov  ev  evKoupia  tr/okyi^^)  and  he  that  hath  little 

business  shall  be  wise;  {o  iXaa-aovtuvog  vpaJiu  axrrw  a»- 

4>i(T^(T^(u.)  Whence  it  is  scarce  possible  that  a  prag- 
matical man  should  be  a  good  man ;  that  is,  such  an 
one  who  honestly  and  carefully  performeth  the  du- 
ties incumbent  on  him. 

Philosophers  therefore  generally  have  advised  men 
to  shun  needless  occupations,  as  the  certain  impedi- 
ments of  a  good  and  happy  life ;  they  bid  us  endea- 
vour oarXovv  eavroi/^,  to  simplify  ourselves,  or  to  get 
into  a  condition  requiring  of  us  the  least  that  caD 
be  to  do.     St.  Paul  intended  the  same  when  he  ad- 

3  Tim.  ii.4.  vised  us,  fMj  ifMrkitceaOcu  rat^  rev  fiiov  TrparyfjLarefeu^,  not  tO 

be  entangled  in  the  negotiations  of  life:  and  our  Sa- 

Lakez.4i.viour,  whcu  he  touched  Martha  for  being  troubled 

7!^     (^out  many  things.     So  far  therefore  we  should  be 

from  taking  in  hand  the  affairs  of  other  men,  that 

we  should  labour  to  contract  our  own,  and  reduce 

them  to  the  fewest  that  we  can  ;  (Otherwise  we  shall 

hardly  attain  wisdom,  or  be  able  to  perform  our 

dutv*. 

Tacitus  11.  But  suppose  US  to  havc  much  spare  time,  and 

Stoics  sect,  to  Want  business,  so  that  we  are  to  seek  for  diver- 

^oTet^gJisement,  and  must  for  relief  fly  to  curiosity;  yet  it 

gotionim    ig  not  advisable  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  other 

Appetentes 

facit.  men;  there  are  divers  other  ways  more  innocent, 
more  safe,  more  pleasant,  more  advantageous  to  di- 
vert ourselves,  and  satisfy  curiosity^. 

"  'O  <ro<^6^,  Buvpayfjwyf  koi  &'npa,yijwv,    Democ.  Sen.  Ep.  72,  32. 

Tertullian  calleth  Stoicism,  Quietis  magisterium.?Dc  Pali.  t. 

^  Omnium  occupatorum  conditio  misera  est,  eonim  tamen  mi- 
serrima,  qui  ne  suis  quidem  occupationibus  laborant.  Sen.  de  Brev. 
Vita,  xix. 
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Nature   offereth   herself,   and   her  inexhaustible  SERM. 
tore  of  appearances  to  our  contemplation ;  we  may,  ^^^' 
nthout  any  harm,  and  with  much  delight,  survey 
er  rich  varieties,  examine  her  proceedings,  pierce 
ito  her  secrets.     Every  kind  of  animals,  of  plants, 
f  minerals,  of  meteors  presenteth  matter,  wherewith 
mocently,  pleasantly,  and  profitably  to  entertain  our 
linds.     There  are  many  noble  sciences,  by  applying 
ur  minds  to  the  study  whereof,  we  may  not  only 
ivert  them,  but  improve  and  cultivate  them :  the 
istories  of  ages  past,  or  relations  concerning  foreign 
3untries,  wherein  the  manners  of  men  are  describ- 
:!,  and  their  actions  reported,  may  afford  us  useful 
leasure   and  pastime ;   thereby  we   may  learn    as 
luch,  and   understand  the  world   as  well,  as   by 
le  most  curiqus  inquiry  into  the  present  actions 
r  men;  there  we  may  observe,  we  may  scan,  we 
lay  tax  the  proceedings  of  whom  we  please,  with- 
Jt  any  danger  or  offence :  there  are  extant  num- 
3rless  books,  wherein  the  wisest  and  most  inge- 
Lous  of  men  have  laid  open  their  hearts,  and  ex- 
)sed  their  most  secret  cogitations  unto  us ;  in  pur- 
ling them  we  may  suflSciently  busy  ourselves,  and 
t  our  idle  hours  pass  gratefully ;  we  may  meddle 
ith  ourselves,  studying  our  own  dispositions,  ex- 
nining  our  principles  and  purposes,  reflecting  on 
ir  thoughts,  words,  and  actions ;  striving  thoroughly 
understand  ourselves ;  to  do  this  we  have  an  un- 
lestionable  right,  and  by  it  we  shall  obtain  vast  be- 
jfit,  much  greater  than  we  can  hope  to  get  by  pud- 
iring  in  the  designs  or  doings  of  others.     Prag- 
aticalness  then,  as  it  is  very  dangerous  and  trou- 
ssome,  so  it  is  perfectly  needless ;  it  is  a  kind  of 
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SERM.  idleness,  but  of  all  idleness  the  most  unreasonable^: 
^^^'  it  is  at  least  worse  than  idleness,  in  St.  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen's  opinion.  For,  I  had  rather ^  said  he,  he  idk 
more  than  I  should,  than  over-busy^.  Other  con- 
siderations might  be  added ;  but  these,  I  hope,  may 
be  sufficient  to  restrain  this  practice,  so  unprofitable 
and  uneasy  to  ourselves,  and,  for  the  most  part,  so 
injurious  and  troublesome  to  others. 

Now  the  God  of  peace  make  us  perfect  in  every 
good  word  and  work,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to 
whom  be  glory  for  ever.    Amen. 


apud  Suidam. 

**  *Ap7^  H>eu  fAa)0sA9  rwi  $eorro(»  i)  vtpUpyq  Bcxo/mm.    Greg.  Naz. 
Or.  36. 


SERMON   XXIIL 


OF  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 


Matth.  xxii.  37. 

Je9%k9  said  urUo  him,  Thou  shalt  lave  the  Lord  thy  God 

with  all  thy  heart. 

XhIS  text  is  produced  by  our  Saviour  out  ofSERM. 
Moses's  law  in  answer  to  a  question,  wherewith  a  ^^^^^' 
learned  Pharisee  thought  to  pose  or  puzzle  him  ;!>«»*•▼»•  s- 
the  question  was.  Which  was  the  great  and  first  ^u^m* 
commandment  in  the  Lawf   a  question  which,  it^^ur*- 
seems,  had  been  examined,  and  determined  among  the  ^''* 
doctors,  in  the  schools  of  those  days,  (for  in  St.  Luke,  Luke  z.  27. 
to  the  like  question  intimated  by  our  Saviour,  another 
lawyer  readily  yields  the  same  answer,  and  is  there- 
fore commended  by  our  Saviour,  with  a  recte  respon^ 
distiy  thou  hast  answered  rightly ;)  so  that  had  our 
Saviour  answered  otherwise,  he  had,  we  may  suppose, 
been  taxed  of  ignorance  and  unskilfulness,  perhaps 
also  of  error  and  heterodoxy;  to  convict  him  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  this  Jewish  trier 
or  tempter  (for  he  is  said  to  ask  vufod^wt  ovroy,  try- 
ing,  or  tempting,  him.)     But  our  Saviour  defeats 
his  captious  intent,  by  answering,  not  only  according 
to  truth  and  the  reason  of  the  thing,  but  agreeably 
to  the  doctrine  then  current,  and  as  the  lawyer  him- 
self out  of  his  memory  and  learning  would  have  re- 
solved it :  and  no  wonder,  since  common  sense  dic- 
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SERM.  tales,  that  the  law  enjoining  sincere  and  entire  love 
^^^^^'  toward  God  is  necessarily  the  first  and  chief,  or  the 
most  fundamental  law  of  all  religion ;  for  that  who- 
soever doth  believe  the  being  of  God,  according  to 
the  most  common  notion  that  name  bears,  must 
needs  discern  himself  obliged  first  and  chiefly  to 
perform  those  acts  of  mind  and  will  toward  him, 
which  most  true  and  earnest  love  do  imply :  differ- 
ent expressions  of  love  may  be  prescribed,  peculiar 
grounds  of  love  may  be  declared  in  several  ways  of 
religion;  but  in  the  general  and  main  substance  of  the 
duty  all  will  conspire,  all  will  acknowledge  readily, 
that  it  is  love  we  chiefly  owe  to  God;  the  duty  which 
he  may  most  justly  require  of  us,  and  which  will  be 
most  acceptable  to  him.  It  was  then  indeed  the 
great  commandment  of  the  old  (or  rather  of  the 
young  and  less  perfect)  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  it 
is  no  less  of  the  more  adult  and  improved  reli- 
gion which  the  Son  of  God  did  institute  and  teach : 
the  difference  only  is,  that  Christianity  declares  more 
fully  how  we  should  exercise  it ;  and  more  highly 
engages  us  to  observe  it ;  requires  more  proper  and 
more  substantial  expressions  thereof;  extends  our 
obligation  as  to  the  matter,  and  intends  it  as  to 
the  degree  thereof:  for  as  it  represents  Almighty 
God  in  his  nature  and  in  his  doings  more  lovely 
than  any  other  way  of  religion,  either  natural  or 
instituted,  hath  done,  or  could  do;  so  it  propor- 
tionably  raises  our  obligation  to  love  him :  it  is,  as 
I  Tim.  i.  5.  St.  Paul  speaketh,  to  tcAo^  ttj^  irafayy^Xlag,  the  last 
drifts  or  the  supreme  pitch  of  the  evangelical  pro- 
fessioUj  and  institution,  to  love ;  to  love  God  first, 
Coioss.iii.  and  then  our  neighbour  out  of  a  pure  hearty  and 
''*•  good  conscience^  and  faith  unfeigned:   it  is  the 
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hondf  or  knot  of  that  perfection  which  the  Gospel  SERM. 
enjoins  us  to  aspire  to :  it  is  the  first  and  principal   ^^^^' 
of  those  gooSij  fruits f  which  the  Holy  Spirit  ofMattT.48. 
Christ  produceth  in  good  Christians.    It  is  therefore 
plainly  with  us  also  the  great  commandment  and 
chief  duty ;  chiefly  great  in  its  extent,  in  its  worth, 
in   its  efficacy,  and  influence :   most  great  it  is,  in 
that  it  doth  (eminently  at  least,  or  virtually)  contain 
all  other  laws  and  duties  of  piety ;  they  being  all  as 
branches  making  up  its  body,  or  growing  out  of  it  as 
their  root.     St.  Paul  saith  of  the  love  toward  ourRom.xm. 
neighbour,  that  it  is  vA^/?w/xa  rol  vofjLov^  a  full  per-  ''^ 
formance  of  the  laws  concerning  him ;  and  that  aZ/cai.  ▼.  14. 
commandments^  avouc€<f>aXatovvTai9  are  recapitulated, 
or   summed   up   in   this  one  sayings   Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:   and   by  like,  or 
greater  reason  are  all  the  duties  of  piety  comprised 
in  the  love  of  God ;  which  is  the  chief  of  those  two 
hinges^  upon  which,  as  our  Saviour  here  subjoins,  the  Mau.  xxw. 
whole  law  and  the  prophets  do  hang.     So  great  ^®* 
is  this  duty  in  extent :  and  it  is  no  less  in  proper 
worth ;  both  as  it  immediately  respects  the  most  ex- 
cellent and  most  necessary  performances  of  duty, 
(employing  our  highest  faculties  in  their  best  opera- 
tions,) and  as  it  imparts  virtue  and  value  to  all  other 
acts  of  duty :  for  no  sacrifice  is  acceptable,  which  is  Levit  11.13- 
not  kindled  by  this  heavenly  fire;  no  offering  sweet "**^'"'"' 
and  pure,  which  is  not  seasoned  by  this  holy  salt;  no 
action  is  truly  good  or  commendable,  which  is  not 
conjoined  with,  or  doth  not  proceed  from  the  love  of 
God ;  that  is  not  performed  with  a  design  to  please 
God,  or,  at  least,  with  an  opinion  that  we  shall  do 
80  thereby.     If  a  man  perform  any  good  work  not 
out  of  love  to  God,  but  from  any  other  principle,  or 
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3ERM.  for  any  other  design,  (to  please  himself  or  others, 
^^^^'  to  get  honour  or  gain  ther^y,)  how  can  it  be  accept- 
able to  God,  to  whom  it  hath  not  any  due  regard? 
And  what  action  hath  it  for  its  principle^  ot  its  in- 
gredient, becomes  sanctified  thereby,  in  great  measure 
pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God ;  such  is  the  worth 
and  value  thereof.  It  is  also  the  great  command- 
ment for  efficacy  and  influence,  being  naturally  pro- 
ductive of  obedience  to  all  other  commandments; 
especially  of  the  most  genuine  and  sincere  obedience; 
no  other  principle  being  in  force  and  activity  com- 
parable thereto:  (fear  may  drive  to  a  compliance 
with  some,  and  hope  may  draw  to  an  observance  of 
2  Cor.  T.  14.  others;  but  it  is  love,  that  vrith  a  kind  of  willing 
constraint  and  kindly  violence  carries  on  cheerfully, 
vigorously,  and  swiftly  to  the  performance  of  all 
I  Joh.  ti.  5.  God's  commandments:  If  any  man  lavee  me^  saitb 
johjdr. 33. our  Saviour,  /le  will  keep  my  word:  to  keep  his 
word  is  a  natural  and  necessary  result  of  love  to  him: 
I  Job.  V.  3.  2%i>  i^  the  love  ofGod^  saith  St.  John,  that  we  keep 
his  commandments^  and  his  commandments  are  net 
grievous;  it  is  the  nature  of  that  love  to  beget  a 
free  and  delightful  obedience :)  such  then  is  the  sub- 
ject of  our  discourse;  even  the  sum,  the  soul,  the 
spring  of  all  our  religion  and  duty.  And  because  it 
is  requisite,  both  for  our  direction  how  to  do,  and 
the  examination  of  ourselves  whether  we  do  as  we 
ought,  that  we  should  understand  what  we  are  so  far 
obliged  to ;  that  we  may  be  able  to  perform  it,  and 
that  we  be  effectually  disposed  thereto,  I  shall  use 
this  method;  I  will  first  endeavour  to  explain  the 
nature  of  this  love  commanded  us ;  then,  to  shew 
some  means  of  attaining  it ;  lastly,  to  propound  some 
inducements  to  the  purchase  and  practice  thereof. 
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I.  For  the  first  part;  we  maj  describe  lore  in  SERM. 
general  (for  it  seems  not  so  easy  to  define  it  exactly)  ^^^^' 
o  be  an  affection  or  inclination  of  the  soul  toward 
in  object,  proceeding  from  an  apprehension  and 
!steem  of  some  excellency  or  some  conveniency 
herein,  (its  beauty,  worthy  or  usefulness,)  producing 
hereupon,  if  the  object  be  absent  or  wanting,  a  pro- 
portionable desire,  and  consequently  an  endeavour 
o  obtain  such  a  propriety  therein,  such  a  possession 
hereof,  such  an  approximation  or  union  thereto,  as 
he  thing  is  capable  of;  also  a  regret  and  displeasure 
n  the  failing  so  to  obtain  it ;  or  in  the  want,  absence, 
md  loss  thereof;  likewise  begetting  a  complacence, 
atisfaction,  and  delight  in  his  presence,  possession, 
»r  enjoyment ;  which  is  moreover  attended  with  a 
;ood-will  thereto,  suitable  to  its  nature ;  that  is,  with 
t  desire  that  it  should  arrive  unto,  and  continue  in 
ts  best  state;  with  a  delight  to  perceive  it  so  to 
hrive  and  flourish ;  with  a  displeasure  to  see  it  suffer 
ir  decay  in  anywise ;  with  a  consequent  endeavour 
o  advance  it  in  all  good,  and  preserve  it  from  all 
ivil.  Which  description  containing  the  chief  pro^ 
lerties  of  love  iii  common,  do  in  some  sort  (not  to 
Dsist  upon  abstracted  notions,  or  in  examples  remote 
rom  our  purpose)  all  of  them  well  agree  to  that  love 
rhich  we  owe  to  God,  according  to  the  tenor  of  this 
aw,  and  in  the  degree  therein  expressed ;  that  is,  in 
he  best  manner  and  highest  degree ;  for  even  of  this 
[ivine  love  the  chief  properties  (prerequisite  thereto, 
ir  intimately  conjoined  therewith,  or  naturally  result- 
ng  from  it)  I  conceive  are  these  : 

1.  A  right  apprehension  and  firm  persuasion  con- 
ieming  God,  and  consequently  a  high  esteem  of  him 
ts  most  excellent  in  himself  and  most  beneficial  to 
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SERM.  us :  for  such  is  the  frame  of  our  soul,  that  the  per- 
^^^^^*  ceptive  part  doth  always  go  before  the  appetitive, 
that  affection  follows  opinion,  that  no  object  other- 
wise moves  our  desire,  than  as  represented  by  reason, 
or  by  fancy,  good  unto  us:  what  effect  will  the  good- 
liest beauty,  or  the  sweetest  harmony  have  upon  him, 
who  wants  sense  to  discern,  or  judgment  to  prize 
them?  This  is  our  natural  way  of  acting;  and  ac- 
cording to  it,  that  we  may  in  due  measure  love  God, 
he  must  appear  proportionably  amiable,  and  desir- 
able to  us;  we  must  entertain  worthy  thoughts  of 
him,  as  full  of  all  perfection  in  himself;  as  the  foun- 
tain of  all  good ;  as  the  sole  author  of  all  that  hap- 
piness we  can  hope  for  or  receive :  as  he,  in  posses- 
sion of  whom  we  shall  possess  all  things  desirable ; 
in  effect  and  virtue,  all  riches,  all  honours,  all  plea- 
sure, all  good  that  we  are  capable  of;  and  without 
whom  we  can  enjoy  no  real  good  or  true  content: 
which  esteem  of  him,  how  can  it  otherwise  than 
beget  affection  toward  him?    If  the  faint  resem- 
blances, or  the  slender  participations  of  such  excel- 
lencies (of  that  incomprehensible  wisdom,  that  un- 
controllable power,  that  unconfined  bounty,  that  un- 
blemished purity,  which  are  united  in  him,  and  shine 
from  him  with  a  perfect  lustre ;  if,  I  say,  the  very 
faint  resemblances,  and  imperfect  participations  of 
these  excellencies)  discerned  in  other  things,  are  apt 
to  raise  our  admiration,  and  allure  our  affection  to- 
ward them  ;  if  the  glimmering  of  some  small  incon- 
siderable benefit,  the  shadow  of  real  profit  discovered 
in  these  inferior  empty  things,  is  able  so  strongly  to 
attract  our  eyes,  and  fix  our  hearts  upon  them,  why 
should  not  from  a  like,  but  so  much  greater  cause, 
the  like  effect  proceed  ?  whence  can  it  be  that  the 
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apprehension  of  an  object  so  infinitely  lovely,  so  in-  SERM. 
comparably  beneficial  (if  not  passing  cursorily  through  ^      ** 
our  fancy,  but  deeply  impressed  upon  our  mind) 
should  not  proportionably  affect  and  incline  us  toward 
him  with  all  that  desire,  that  delight,  that  good-will 
which   are   proper   to   love?    If  we  think,  as  the 
Psalmist  did,  that  there  is  none  in  heaven  or  i»Ps.iMxix. 
earth  comparable  to  God,  (comparable  in  essential 
perfection,  comparable  in  beneficial  influence,)  why 
should  we  not  be  disposed  also  to  say  with  him ; 
Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee?  and  there  /« Psai. ixziu. 
none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  besides  thee.     Such  *^' 
a  reverent  esteem,  is  the  proper  foundation  upon 
which   true "  love  is   built,  and  which  upholds  it : 
whence,  as  the  love  of  God  doth  commonly  denote 
all  the  duties  of  religion  ;  so  doth  fear  (or  reverence 
to  him  (likewise  in  scripture-style  comprehend  and 
express  them  all ;  it  being  the  root  from  whence  love  Comp.pui. 
doth  sprout,  and  by  which  it  is  nourished :  it  being  pg"xj^'i3'. 
the  beginning  of  that  true  wisdom  by  which  we  em-"j"^*^  ^^^ 
brace  and  fasten  our  affection  upon  the  sovereign 
good.     Hence  we  may  observe,  that  those  devout 
persons,  whose  hearts  were  fullest  of  this  love,  their 
minds  were  most  employed  in  meditation  upon  the 
divine  excellencies,  and  upon  the  beneficial  emana- 
tions from  them  in  bounty  and  mercy  upon  the  crea- 
tures ;  their  tongues  being  tuned  by  their  thoughts, 
and  their  inward  esteem  breaking  forth  into  praise. 
Every  day^  all  the  day  long,  at  all  times  did  they  p?-  cxiri.  7. 
bless  God,  praise  his  name,  speak  of  his  righteous-  zzzit/i. 
ness,  shew  forth  his  salvation,  as  the  Psalmist  ex-criv.a^ 
presses  his  practice,  arising  from  love  enlivened  by*,"]^*gf®' 
the  esteem  of  God,  and  the  apprehension  of  his  ex- 
cellent goodness :  from  whence  also  that  strong  faith, 
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SERM.  that  constant  hope,  that  cheerful  confidence  thej  re- 
XXIII.  posed  in  him:  that  hearty  approbation  of  aU  his 
counsels  and  purposes ;  that  full  acquiescence  of  mind 
in  his  proceedings ;  that  entire  submission  of  theb 
understanding  to  his  discipline,  and  resigiiation  of 
their  will  to  his  good  pleasure ;  that  yielding  up 
themselves  (their  souls  and  bodies,  their  lives  and 
goods)  to  his  disposal,  with  aU  the  like  high  effects 
and  pregnant  signs  of  love  did  flow :  buty 

2.  Another  property  of  this  love  is  an  earnest  de- 
sire of  obtaining  a  propriety  in  God ;  of  possessiif 
him,  in  a  manner,  and  enjoying  him ;  of  approaching 
him,  and  being,  so  far  as  may  be,  united  to  hitn. 
When  we  stand  upon  such  terms  with  any  person, 
that  we  have  a  free  access  unto  and  a  familiar  inter* 
course  with  him  ;  that  his  conversation  is  profitable 
and  delightful  to  us ;  that  we  can  upon  all  occasions 
have  his  advice  and  assistance ;  that  he  is  always 
ready  in  our  needs,  and  at  our  desire,  to  employ 
what  is  in  him  of  ability  for  our  good  and  advantage, 
we  may  be  said  to  own  such  a  person,  to  possess  and 
enjoy  him ;  to  be  tied,  as  it  were,  and  joined  to  him 

I  Sam.  (as  it  is  said  the  soul  of  Jonathanwas  knit  to  the 
soul  of  Davids  so  that  he^  loved  him  as  his  own 
soul).  And  such  a  propriety  in,  such  a  possession 
of,  such  an  alliance  and  conjunction  to  himself,  God 
vouchsafes  to  them,  who  are  duly  qualified  for  so 

Heb.xi.i6.  great  a  good.  He  was  not  ashamed,  ssdth  the 
apostle  concerning  the  faithful  patriarchs,  to  be  called 
their  Grod;  to  be  appropriated  in  a  manner  unto 

I  Job.  u.  33.  them;  and,  He  that  a^cknowledgeth  the  Son,  saith 

isa.  ixv.  I.  St.  John  concerning  good  Christians,  kcu  tov  warepa  iyft, 

^o^,'^^\^' hath  (or  possesseth)  the  Father  also:  and  to  seek; 

^'r.     •  .».  to  find;  to  draw  near  to;  to  cleave  unto;  to  abide 

iCor.vi.  17.      •'  ' 

Acts  xi.  23. 
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tvithf  to  abide  in;  and  such  other  phrases  frequently  SERM. 
do  occur  in  scripture,  denoting  that  near  relation  ^^^^^' 
which  good  men  stand  in  toward  God;  implyingJoh. xr. 4. 
that  he  affords  them  a  continual  liberty  of  access  and 
coming  into  his  especial  presence,  that  he  admits  iJoh.ii.  34. 
them  to  a  kind  of  converse  and  communion  with 
himself,  fuU  of  spiritual  benefit  and  delight;  that 
bearing  an   especial  good-will  and  favour  toward 
them,  he  is  disposed  to  exert  his  infinite  wisdom  and 
power  in  their  behalf;  is  ready  to  impart  all  needful 
and  convenient  good  unto  them  (help  in  their  needs, 
supply  in  wants,  protection  in  dangers ;  the  direction, 
assistance,  and  comfort  of  his  Holy  Spirit ;  pardon 
of  sins  and  peace  of  conscience ;  all  the  blessings  of 
grace  here,  and  all  the  felicities  of  glory  hereafter) ; 
such  an  interest,  as  it  were,  in  God  and  a  title  unto 
him,  such  a  possession  and  enjoyment  of  him  we  are 
capable  of  obtaining :  and  as  that  enjoyment  is  in 
itself  infinitely  above  all  things  desirable ;  so,  if  we 
love  God,  we  cannot  surely  but  be  earnestly  desirous 
thereof:  a  cold  indifferency  about  it,  a  faint  wishing 
for  it,  a  slothful  tendency  after  it,  are  much  on  this 
side  love ;  it  will  inflame  our  heart,  it  wiU  transport 
our  mind,  it  will  beget  a  vigorous  and  lively  motion 
of  soul  toward  it :  for  love,  you  know,  is  commonly 
resembled  unto,  yea  even  assumes  the  name  of  fire ; 
for  that  it  warms  the  breast,  agitates  the  spirits, 
quickens  all  the  powers  of  soul,  and  sets  them  on 
work  in  desire  and  pursuance  of  the  beloved  object : 
you  may  imagine  as  well  fire  without  heat  or  activity, 
as  love  without  some  ardency  of  desire.     Lo^^^  pbkUxxxW. 
and  thirsting  of  soul;  fainting  for ^  and  panUng\^\y 
after;  crying  out^  and  stretching  forth  the  A«»£fe"iiii  6. 
toward  Grod;  such  are  ihe  expressions  signifying  the 
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SERM.  good  Psalmist's  love ;  by  so  apt  and  so  pathetical  re- 
^^^^^'  semblances  doth  he  set  out  the  vehemency  of  his  de- 
sire to  enjoy  Grod.  I  need  not  add  concerning  en- 
deavour ;  for  that  by  plain  consequence  doth  neces- 
sarily follow  desire  :  the  thirsty  soul  will  never  be  at 
rest  till  it  have  found  out  its  convenient  refreshmeDt: 
if  we,  as  David  did,  do  long  after  God,  we  shall  abo 
with  him  earnestly  seek  God;  nor  ever  be  at  rest 
till  we  have  found  him.     Coherent  with  this  is  a 

3.  Third  property  of  this  love,  that  is,  a  great  com- 
placence, satisfaction,  and  delight  in  the  enjoyment  of 
God :  in  the  sense  of  having  such  a  propriety  in  him; 
in  the  partaking  those  emanations  of  favour  and  be- 
neficence from  him ;  and  consequently  in  the  instni- 
ments  conveying,  in  the  means  conducing  to  such  en- 
joyment :  for  joy  and  content  are  the  natural  fruits 
of  obtaining  what  we  love,  what  we  much  value, 
what  we  earnestly  desire.  Yea,  what  we  chiefly 
love,  if  we  become  possessed  thereof,  we  easily  rest 
satisfied  therewith,  although  all  other  comforts  be 
wanting  to  us.  The  covetous  person  for  instance, 
who  dotes  upon  his  wealth,  let  him  be  pinched  with 
the  want  of  conveniences ;  let  his  body  be  wearied 
with  toil ;  let  his  mind  be  distracted  with  care ;  let 
'  him  be  surrounded  with  obloquy  and  disgrace — at 
mihi  plaudo  ipse  domi ;  he  nevertheless  enjoys  him- 
self in  beholding  his  beloved  pelf:  the  ambitious  man 
likewise,  although  his  state  be  full  of  trouble  and  dis- 
quiet ;  though  he  be  the  mark  of  common  envy  and 
hatred ;  though  he  be  exposed  to  many  crosses  and 
dangers ;  yet  while  he  stands  in  power  and  dignity, 
among  all  those  thorns  of  care  and  fear,  his  heart  en- 
joys much  rest  and  pleasure.  In  like  manner  we 
may  observe  those  pious  men,  whose  hearts  were  en- 
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dued  with  this  love,  by  the  present  sense,  or  assured  SERM. 
hope  of  enjoying  God,  supporting  themselves  under  ^^^^^^' 
all  wants  and  distresses;  rejoicings  yea,  boasting  andi^^^^n-n- 
exulting,  in  their  afflictions;  and  no  wonder,  whiIeRom.T.3. 
they  conceived  themselves  secure  in  the  possession     '  **  *^* 
of  their  hearts'  wish ;  of  that  which  they  incompar^ 
ably  valued  and  desired  above  all  things ;  which  by 
experience  they  have  found  so  comfortable  and  de- 
licious :  O  taste  and  see,  exclaims  the  Psalmist,  in*  VuX.  xxxiv. 
spired  with  this  passion,  O  taste  and  see,  that  the  ' 
ZA>rd  is  good:  How  excellent  is  thy  loving-kind- 
ness, O  Lord!  They  (they  who  enjoy  it)  shall  he 
abundantly  satisfied  with  the  fatness  qf  thy  house, 
and  thou  shaU  make  them  drink  of  the  river  qfthy 
pleasures:  A  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  aPsai. 
thousand:  My  soul  shall  be  satined  as  mth  mar^  10.  ixili.5. 
r(nD  and  fatness :  so  did  those  devout  practisers  of 
this  duty  express  the  satisfaction  they  felt  in  Crod, 
and  in  those  things  whereby  he  did  impart  the  en- 
joyment of  himself  unto  them.     So  did  the  light  of  NthAx.  25. 
Gods  countenance  cheer  their  heart;   so  did  ^^ixiii.J' 
loving'-kindness  appear  better  than  life  itself  unto^^^^ ^^ 
them.     Hence  do  they  so  frequently  enjoin  and  ex-<^-3- 
hort  us  to  be  glad ;  to  delight  ourselves ;  to  glory ;  4* 
to  rejoice  continually  in  the  Lord;  in  the  sense  of 
his  goodness,  in  the  hope  of  his  favour ;  the  doing 
so  being  an  inseparable  property  of  love  ;  to  which 
we  adjoin  another. 

4.  The  feeling  much  displeasure  and  regret  in 
being  deprived  of  such  enjoyment ;  in  the  absence  or 
distance  as  it  were  of  God  from  us;  the  loss  or 
lessening  of  his  favour ;  the  subtraction  of  his  gra- 
cious influences  from  us :  for  surely  answerable  te 
the  love  we  bear  unto  any  thing  will  be  our  grief  for 
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SERM.  the  want  or  loss  thereof:  it  was  a  shrewd  argument 
^^^^^-  which  the  poet  used  to  prove  that  men  loved  their 
monies  better  than  their  friends,  because — imijort 
tumultu  plorantur  nummi,  quamjunera — they  more 
lamented  the  loss  of  those  than  the  death  of  these: 
indeed,  that  which  a  man  principally  affects,  if  be  is 
bereaved  thereof,  be  his  condition  otherwise  how 
prosperous  and   comfortable  soever,  he  cannot  be 
contented ;  all  other  enjoyments  become  unsavouiy 
and  unsatisfactory  to  him.    And  so  it  is  in  our  case, 
when  God,  although  only  for  trial,  according  to  his 
wisdom  and  good  pleasure,  hides  his  face,  and  with- 
draws his  hand  ;  leaving  the  soul  in  a  kind  of  deso- 
lation and  darkness ;  not  finding  that  ready  aid  in 
distress,  not  feeling  that  cheerful  vivacity  in  obe- 
dience, not  tasting  that  sweet  relish  of  devotion, 
which  have  been   usually  afforded  thereto ;  if  love 
reside  in  the  heart,  it  will  surely  dispose  it  to  a  sen- 
sible grief;  it  will  inspire  such  exclamations  as  those 
Piai.         of  the  Psalmist :  How  long.  Lord,  wilt  thou  hide 
Mx!^6,  '  thy  face  ?  Hide  not  thy  face  from  thy  servant,  for  I 
xm.  3V      aiw  in  trouble :   Turn  unto  me  according  to  the  mnU 
titude  of  thy  tender  mercies :  Draw  nigh  unto  my 
soul  and  redeem  it.     Even  our  Saviour  himself  in 
such  a  case,  when  God  seemed  for  a  time  to  with- 
draw the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  the  protection 
of  his  helpful  hand  from  him,  (or  to  frown  and  lay , 
his  heavy  hand  upon  him,)  had  his  soul  vrep/Xt/s-oy  ed>^  ta- 
Matt.  XXVI.  varov,  extremely  grieved  ^riA  full  of  deadly  anguish; 
\(^,^^^^'    neither  surely  was  it  any  other  cause  than  excess  of 
love,  which  made  that  temporary  desertion  so  grievous 
and  bitter  to  him,  extorting  from  his  most  meek  and 
patient  heart  that  woful  complaint.  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hajft  thou  forsaken  me !  But  especially) 
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when  our  iniquities  have^  as  the  Prophet  expresseth  SERM. 
it,  separated  between  our  God  and  us ;  and  our  ^^^^^' 
^ns  have  hid  his  face  from  us :  when  that  /A«cifci»-i««- 

.  Jer.  V.  36. 

cloud  hath  eclipsed  the  light  of  his  countenance,  i8a.xilv.36. 
and  intercepted  his  gracious   influences ;    when  by 
wilfully  offending  we  have,  as  the  Israelites  are  said 
to  have  done,  rejected  our  Grod^  cast  him  qff^  and  i  sam.  viii. 
driven   him  from   us;   so  depriving  ourselves   of^'*'^* 
propriety  in  him,  and  the  possession  of  his  favour ; 
then  if  any  love  be  alive  in  us,  it  will  prompt  us, 
with  those  good  men  in  their  penitential  agonies, 
to  be  grievously  sensible  of,  and  sorely  to  bewail  Psai.  ri. 
that  our  wretched  condition ;  there  will  not^  if  we  xnyiii.  li. 
so  heartily  love  God,  and  value  his  favour  as  they  ^ii*''*' 
did,  he  any  soundness  in  our  fleshy  or  rest  in  our  Ps.  xxxviH. 
hones ;  our  spirit  will  he  overwhelmed  within  w*,*cii.4."*' 
and  our  heart  within  us  desolate.     Our  heart  will 
be  smitten  and  withered  like  grass^  upon  the  consi- 
deration and  sense  of  so  inestimable  a  loss.     Love 
wiD  render  such  a  condition  very  sad  and  uneasy  to 
us ;  will  make  all  other  delights  insipid  and  distaste- 
ful ;  all  our  life  will  become  bitter  and  burdensome 
to  us ;  neither,  if  it  in  any  measure  abides  in  us, 
shall  we  receive  content,  till  by  humble  deprecation  Psai.vi.  4. 

1  .J  i»  /!'/^j»i?  xxxviii,  3f . 

we  have  regained  some  glimpse  01  trods   iavour,ii.,,.cii.a. 
some  hope  of  being  reinstated  in  our  possession  of"'"**  ^* 
him.     Further  yet, 

5.  Another  property  of  this  love  is,  to  bear  the 
highest  good-will  toward  God;  so  as  to  wish  heartily 
and  eflFectually,  according  to  our  power,  to  procure 
all  good  to  him, and  to  delight  in  it;  so  as  to  endeavour 
to  prevent  and  to  remove  all  evil,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
that  may  befall  him,  and  to  be  heartily  displeased 
therewith.     Although  no  such  benefit  or  advantage 
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SERM.  can  accrue  to  God  which  may  increase  his  essential 
^^"^'  and  indefectible  happiness ;  no  harm  or  damage  can 

Psai.xvi.  a.  arrive  that  may  impair  it,  (for  he  can  be  neither 
really  more  or  less  rich,  or  glorious,  or  joyfiil  than  he 
is ;  neither  have  our  desire  or  our  fear,  our  delight 
or  our  grief,  our  designs  or  our  endeavours  any  ob* 
ject,  any  ground  in  those  respects ;)  yet  hath  he  de- 

Jer.  ix.  34.  clared,  that  there  be  certain  interests  and  concern- 
ments, which,  out  of  his  abundant  goodness  and  oni- 
descension,  he  doth  tender  and  prosecute  as  his 
own :  as  if  he  did  really  receive  advantage  by  the 
good,  and  prejudice  by  the  bad  success,  respectively 
belonging  to  them  ;  that  he  earnestly  desires,  and  is 
greatly  delighted  with  some  things,  very  much  dis- 
likes, and  is  grievously  displeased  with  other  things: 
forinstance,  that  he  bears  a  fatherly  affection  toward 
his  creatures,  and  earnestly  desires  their  welfare; 
and  delights  to  see  them  enjoy  the  good  he  designed 
them ;  as  also  dislikes  the  contrary  events ;  doth 
commiserate  and  condole  their  misery ;  that  he  is 
consequently  well  pleased,  when  piety  and  jus- 
tice, peace  and  order  (the  chief  means  conduc- 
ing to  our  welfare)  do  flourish;  and  displeased, 
when  impiety  and  iniquity,  dissension  and  disorder 
(those  certain  sources  of  mischief  to  us)  do  prevail; 
that  he  is  well  satisfied  with  our  rendering  to  him  that 
obedience,  honour,  and  respect,  which  are  due  to  him ; 
and  highly  offended  with  our  injurious  and  disre- 
spectful behaviour  toward  him,  in  the  commission  of 
sin  and  violation  of  his  most  just  and  holy  command- 
ments :  so  that  there  wants  not  sufficient  matter  of 
our  exercising  good-will  both  in  affection  and  action 
toward  God ;  we  are  capable  both  of  wishing,  and 
(in  a  manner,  as  he  will  interpret  and  accept  it)  of 
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doing  good  to  him,  by  our  concurrence  with  him,  8ERM. 
in  promoting  those  things  which  he  approves  and  de-  ^^^^^' 
lights  in^  and  in  removing  the  contrary.     And  so 
surely  shall  we  do,  if  we  truly  love  God:  for  love,  as 
it  would  have  the  object  to  be  its  own,  as  it  intends 
to  enjoy  it,  so  it  would  have  it  in  its  best  state,  and 
would  put  it  thereinto,  and  would  conserve  it  there- 
in; and  would  thence  contribute  all  it  is  able  to 
the  welfare,  to  the  ornament,  to  the  pleasure  and 
content  thereof.     WTiat  is  it,  saith  Cicero,  to  love,  Quid  est 
but  to  will  or  desire,  that  the  person  loved  should  ye\\ehimh 
receive  the  greatest  good  that  can  be  ?  Love  also  affiirq^am 
doth  reconcile,  conform,  and  unite  the  inclinations  ™***?*?j 

etc*  ae  rin* 

and  affections  of  him  who  loves,  to  the  inclinations  >• 
and  affections  of  him  who  is  beloved ;  eadem  velle, 
et  eadem  nolle,  to  consent  in  liking  and  disliking  qf 
things,  if  it  be  not  the  cause,  if  it  be  not  the  formal  rea- 
son or  essence,  as  some  have  made  it,  it  is  at  least  a 
certain  effect  of  love.  If  then  we  truly  love  Grod, 
we  shall  desire  that  all  his  designs  prosper,  that 
his  pleasure  be  fulfilled,  that  all  duty  be  performed, 
all  glory  rendered  to  him :  we  shall  be  grieved  at 
the  wrong,  the  dishonour,  the  disappointment  he  re- 
ceives: especially  we  shall  endeavour  in  our  own 
practice,  with  holy  David,  to  perform  vavra  ra  tfeAiy-  Acts  xiU. 
luara  airov,  all  that  God  wills,  desires,  or  delights  in  ; 
to  eschew  whatever  offends  him.  Our  desire,  our 
delight,  our  endeavour  will  conspire  with  and  be  sub- 
ordinate to  his ;  for  it  would  be  a  strange  kind  of 
love  that  were  consistent  with  the  voluntary  doing  of 
that  which  is  hurtful,  injurious,  or  offensive  to  that 
we  love ;  such  actions  being  the  proper  effects,  the 
natural  signs  of  hatred  and  enmity :  If  any  ma7i  say,  i  John  ir. 
/  lave  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar, 
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SERM.  saith  St.  John;  and.  If  any  man  seetk  kU  brother 
XXIIL  ^gg^^  ^^  shutteth  his  bowels  toward  him^  haw  doth 
the  love  of  God  abide  in  him  ?  He  that  in  his  af« 
fections  is  so  unlike,  so  contrary  unto  God ;  he  that 
is  unwilling  to  comply  with  God's  will  in  so  reason- 
able a  performance;  he  that  in  a  matter  wherein  God 
hath  declared  himself  so  much  concerned^  and  so  af- 
fected therewith,  doth  not  care  to  cross  him,  to  dis- 
please and  disappoint  him ;  how  can  he  with  any 
show  of  truth,  or  with  any  modesty  pretend  to  love 
God  ?  Hence  it  is,  that  keeping  of  God's  command- 
ments is  commonly  represented  to  us  as  the  most 
proper  expression,  as  the  surest  argument  of  our  love 

Exod.  XX.6.  to  God  :  shewing  mercy  to  thousands  of  them  that 
love  me,  and  keep  my  commandments;  they  are 
joined  together  as  terms  equivalent,  or  as  insepar- 

John  xiv.    able  companions  in  effect :  He  that  hath  my  cam- 

14.'  mandments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  lovetk 

me :  Ye  are  myjriends,  (that  is,  not  only  objects  of 
my  affection,  but  actively  friends,  bearing  affection 
Johii^v.  unto  me,)  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  commafid  you,  saitb 
our  Saviour  :  and,  Whoso  keepeth  his  word,  in  him 
is  the  love  of  God  truly  perfected :  (he  hath  the 
truth  and  sincerity ;  he  hath  the  integrity  and  con- 
summation of  love :  without  it  love  is  wholly  false  and 
counterfeit,  or  very  lame  and  imperfect ;  so  the  loving 
and  beloved  disciple  teaches  us.)  For  by  doing 
thus,  as  we  signify  our  esteem  of  God's  wisdom 
which  directeth  us,  our  dread  of  his  power  and  jus- 
tice that  can  punish  us,  our  hope  in  his  goodness  and 
fidelity  to  reward  us,  our  regard  to  his  majesty  and 
authority  over  us ;  so  especially  thereby  (if  our  obe- 
dience at  least  be  free  and  cheerful)  we  express  our 
good-will  toward  him  ;  shewing  thereby,  that  we  are 
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disposed  to  do  him  all  the  good  and  gratify  him  all  SERM. 
we  can ;   that  his  interests,  his  honour,  his  content  ^^^^^- 
are  dear  and  precious  to  us.     And  were  indeed  our 
hearts  knit  unto  God  with  this  bond  of  perfection,  Ps.  ixxxn. 
we  could  not  in  our  wiUs,  and  consequently  in  our  Coi.  iu.  14. 
practice,  be  so  severed  from  him  ;  we  should  also 
love  heartily  all  virtue  and  goodness,  the  nearest  re- 
semblances of  him,  and  which  lie  chiefly  loves ;  we 
should  do  what  David  so  oft  professes  himself  to  do, 
Uwe  his  law^  and  greatly  delight  in  his  command^Tshixi.j, 
ments.     With  our  Saviour,  we  should  delight  toper- 163, 165, 
Jorm  his  will ;  it  would  (as  it  was  to  him)  be  our  Jif  47%^// 
meat  and  our  drink  to  do  it ;  his  yoke  would  be  easy  y^^^  . 
indeed,  and  his  burden  light  unto  us  ;  his  yoke  so""-  '•  »*• 

o. 

easy,  that  we  should  wear  it  rather  as  a  jewel  about  HcU.  x.  7. 
our  necks  than  as  a  yoke;  his  burden  so  light,  that v!* 30!^^'** 
we  should  not  feel  it  as  a  burden,  but  esteem  it  our     ^•'"•**- 
privilege.     We  should  not  be  so  dull  in  apprehend- 
ing, or  so  slack  in  performing  duty  ;  for  this  sharp- 
sighted  affection    would   presently   discern,   would 
readily  suggest  it  to  us ;  by  the  least  intimation  it 
would  perceive  what  pleaseth  God,  and  would  snatch 
opportunity  of  doing  it ;  we  should  not  need  any  ar- 
guments to  persuade  us,  nor  any  force  to  compel  us, 
love  would  inspire  us  with  sufficient  vigour  and  ala- 
crity ;  it  would'  urge  and  stimulate  us  forward  not 
only  to  walk  in,  but  even,  as  the  Psalmist  expresseth  Psai.  cxix. 

3  2 

it,  to  run  the  ways  of  God's  commandments. 

But  let  thus  much  serve  for  explication  of  the 
nature  of  this  duty ;  in  order,  as  was  before  said,  to 
the  direction  of  our  practice,  and  examination  thereof: 
the  particular  duties  mentioned  being  comprehended 
in,  or  appertaining  to  the  love  of  God,  if  we  perceive 
that  we  practise  them,  we  may  to  our  satisfaction  and 
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SERM.  comfort  infer,  that  proportionably  we  lire  endued  with 
^^^^^-  this  grace ;  if  not,  we  have  reason  (such  as  should 
beget  remorse  and  pious  sorrow  in  us)  to  suspect  we 
abide  in  a  state  of  disaffection  or  of  indifferency  to- 
ward him.  If  we  find  the  former  good  disposition, 
we  should  strive  to  cherish  and  improve  it ;  if  the 
second  bad  one,  we  should  (as  we  tender  our  own 
welfare  and  happiness,  as  we  would  avoid  utter 
ruin  and  misery)  endeavour  to  remove  it. 

II.  To  the  effecting  of  which  purposes  I  shall  next 
jHTopound  some  means  conducible ;  some  in  way  of 
removing  obstacles,  others  by  immediately  promoting 
the  duty. 

Of  the  first  kind  are  these  ensuing : 
1.  The  destroying  of  aU  loves  opposite  to  the  love 
of  Grod,  extinguishing  all  affection  to  things  odious 
and  offensive  to  Grod :   mortifying  all  corrupt  and 
•PuLxcvii.  perverse,  all  unrighteous  and  unholy  desires^    It 
Ve  that  love  agrees  with  souls  no  less  than  with  bodies,  that  they 
hateeni.'  canuot  at  oucc  move  or  tend  contrary  ways;  up- 
ward and  downward,  backward  and  forward  at  one 
time :  it  is  not  possible  we  should  together  truly  es- 
teem,  earnestly   desire,  bear  sincere   good-will  to 
things  in  nature  and  inclination  quite  repugnant 
each  to  other.     No  man  ever  took  him  for  his  real 
friend,   who   maintains    correspondency,   secret   or 
open,  who  joins  in  acts  of  hostility  with  his  professed 
enemies  :  at  least  we  cannot,  as  we  ought,  love  God 
with  our  whole  heart,  if  with  any  part  thereof  we  af- 
fect his  enemies ;  those,  which  are  mortally  and  i^ 
reconcileably  so ;  as  are  all  iniquity  and  impurity, 
aU  inordinate  lusts  both  of  flesh  and  spirit :  the  car- 
t;  f^cn,^  ^ffi  fnifid  (the  minding  or  affecting  of  the  flesh)  «, 
Rom.yiu.7.St.  Paul  tclls  us,  enmity  toward  God;  for  it  is  not 
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m^ect  to  the  law  qfChd,  nor  can  be;  it  is  an  SERM. 
memy,  even  the  worst  of  enemies,  an  incorrigibly  ^^^^' 
ibstinate  rebel  against  Ood ;  and  can  we  then,  re- 
;a]mng  any  love  to  God  or  peace  with  him,  comply 
ind  conspire  therewith  ?  And,  thefriendship  of  the  JnmAr.  4- 
world  (that  is,  I  suppose,  of  those  corrupt  princi- 
ples, and  those  vicious  customs  which  usually  pre- 
vail in  the  world)  m  also,  St.  James  tdls  us,  enmity 
with  God;  so  that,  he  adds,  if  any  man  be  a  friend 
to  the  world,  he  is  thereby  constituted  (he  immedi-  »«diVriHr«i. 
ately  ipso  jacto  becomes)  an  enemy  to  God.    St.  <  -^ohn  u. 
John  affirms  the  same;  \fany  man  lote  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him ;  explaining 
himself,  that  by  the  world  he  means  those  things, 
which  are  most  generally  embraced  and  practised 
therein :  the  lust,  or  desire,  ofthejlesh,  (that  is,  sen- 
suality and  intemperance,)  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  (that  uA^ium,  rSr 
is,  envy,  covetousness,  vain  curiosity,  and  the  like,)  9^'^' 
the  ostentation,  or  boasting,  of  life,  (that  is,  pride,  j^*j^5^ 
ambition,  vain-glory,  arrogance,)  qualities  as  irrecon-  ^'^^  ^''- 
dleably  opposite  to  the  holy  nature  and  will  of  God, 
so  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  him ;  be- 
getting in  us  an  aversation  and  antipathy  towards 
him ;  rendering  his  holiness  distasteful  to  our  affec- 
tions, and  his  justice  dreadful  to  our  consciences ;  and 
himself  consequently,  his  will,  his  law,  his  presence 
hatefiil  to  us :   while  we  take  him  to  be  our  enemy 
and  to  hate  us,  we  shall  certainly  in  like  manner 
stand  affected  toward  him  :   this  indeed  is  the  main 
obstacle,  the  removal  of  which  will  much  facilitate 
the  introduction  of  divine  love ;  it  being  a  great 
rtep  to  reconciliation  and  friendship,  to  be  disen- 
gaged from  the  adverse  party :  we  should  then  easily 
discern  the  beauty  of  divine  goodness  and  sanctity. 
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SERM.  when  the  mists  of  ignorance,  of  error,  of  corrupt 
^^^^^'  prejudice,  arising  from  those  gross  carnal  affections, 
were  dissipated ;  we  should  better  relish  the  sweet 
and  savoury  graces  of  God,  when  the  palate  of  our 
mind  were  purged  from  vicious  tinctures ;  we  should 
be  more  ready  to  hope  for  peace  and  favour  in  his 
eyes,  when  our  consciences  were  freed  from  the  sense 
of  such  provocations  and  defilements.     But, 

2.  If  we  would  obtain  this  excellent  grace,  we 
must  restrain  our  affections  toward  all  other  things, 
however  in  their  nature  innocent  and  indifferent. 
^tx***-       The  young  gentleman  in  the  Gospel  had,  it  seems, 
20.  '     *  arrived  to  the  former  pitch ;   having  through  the 
^'''course  of  his  life  abstained  from  grosser  iniquities 
and  impurities ;  so  far,  that  our  Saviour,  in  regard 
to  that  attainment  of  his,  conceived  an  affection  for 
iymwif    him,  (he  loved  him,  it  is  said,)  yet  was  not  he  suf- 
Lake  xviii.  ficicutly  disposcd  to  lovc  God ;  being  in  one  thing 
deficient,  that  he  retained  an  immoderate  affection 
to  his  wealth  and  worldly  conveniences ;  with  which 
sort  of  affections  the  love  of  Grod  cannot  consist :  for 
we  much  undervalue  God,  and  cannot  therefore  duly 
love  him,  if  we  deem  any  thing  comparable  to  him, 
or   considerable   in  worth    or   usefulness  when  he 
comes  in  competition :  if  we  deem,  that  the  posses- 
sion of  any  other  thing  beside  him  can  confer  to  our 
happiness,  or  the  want  thereof  can  prejudice  it,  and 
make  us  miserable :  no  other  love  should  bear  any 
proportion  to  the  love  of  him ;  no  other  object  should 
appear  (as  indeed  none  really  is)  simply  good,  desir- 
Phii.  iii.  8.  able,  or  amiable  to  us.     What  value  St.  Paul  had 
of  his  legal  qualifications  and  privileges,  the  same 
should  we  have  concerning  all  other  things  in  ap- 
pearance pleasant  or  convenient  to  us ;  they  ought, 
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in  regard  to  God,  to  seem  damage  and  dung;  not  SERM. 
only  mean  and  despicable,  but  even  sordid  and  loath-  ^^^^^' 
some  to  us;  not  only  unworthy  of  our  regard  and ^f/**** •'«*'- 
desire,  but  deserving  our  hatred   and  abhorrency ; 
we  should,  I  say,  even  hate  the  best  of  them ;  so 
our  Saviour  expresseth  it:  If  any  man  doth  ^o/Lukexiv. 
hitte  his  father  and  hu  mother^  his  wife  and  his 
children^  his  brothers  and  sisters^  and  even  his  own 
soul,  (or  his  own  life,)  he  cannot  he  my  disciple; 
that  is,  if  any  man  retain  in  his  heart  any  affection 
not  infinitely,  as  it  were,  less  than  that  which  he 
bears  to  God ;  if  any  thing  be  in  comparison  dear 
and  precious  to  him,  he  is  not  disposed  to  entertain 
the  main  point  of  Christ's  discipline,  the  sincere  and 
entire  love  of  God.     To  love  him,  as  he  requires, 
with   all  our  heart,   implies,   that   our   heart    be 
filled  with  his  love,  so  that  no  room  be  left  for 
any  other  passion  to  enter  or  dwell  there.     And 
indeed  such,  if  we  observe  it,  is  the  nature  of  our 
soul,  we  can  hardly  together  harbour  earnest  or  se- 
rious affections  toward  different  objects;  one  of  them 
will  prevail  and  predominate ;  and  so  doing  will  not 
suffer  the  other  to  remain,  but  will  extrude  or  ex- 
tinguish it :  no  heart  of  man  can  correspond  with 
two  rivals,  but,  as  our  Saviour  teacheth  us,  it  will  Mtiii.v\.24. 
hate  and  despise  one^  will  love  and  stick  to  the 
other ;  whence  he  infers,  that  we  caniiot  serve  (that 
is,  affectionately  adhere  to)  both  God  and  mammon. 
If  we  have,  according  to  the  Psalmist's  phrase,  set  Psai.  uii. 
our  hearts  upon  wealthy  and  will  be  rich ;  (are  re-  ^^T\m.  ri. 
solved  to  be,  as  St.  Paul  expresseth  it;)  if  we  eagerly  Jj^^^-^.. 
aspire  to  power  and  honour,  with  the  Pharisees, jt^rc?- 43- 
f erring  the  applause  of  men  before  the  favour  of 
God;  if  any  worldly  or  bodily  pleasure,  or  any  cu- 
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SERM.  riosity  how  plausible  soever,  hath  seized  upon  our 
^^^^^'  spirits  and  captivated  our  affections ;  if  any  inferior 

s  Tim.  It.  object  whatever,  with  its  apparent  splendour,  sweet- 
ness, goodliness,  convenience,  hath  so  inveigled  our 
fancy,  that  we  have  an  exceeding  esteem  thereof, 
and  a  greedy  appetite  thereto ;  that  we  enjoy  it  with 
huge  content,  and  cannot  part  from  it  without  mudi 
regret;  that  thing  doth  at  present  take  up  God's 
place  within  us ;  so  that  our  heart  is  uncapable,  at 
least  in  due  measure,  of  divine  love :  but  if  we  be 
indifferently  affected  toward  all  such  things,  and  are 
unconcerned  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  them ;  es- 
teeming them  as  they  are,  mean  and  vain ;  loving 
them  as  they  deserve,  as  inferior  and  trivial ;  if,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Paul's  direction,  we  use  them  as  if 

I  Cor.  Tii.  we  used  them  not ;  it  is  another  good  step  toward 
the  love  of  God :  the  divine  light  will  shine  more 
brightly  into  so  calm  and  serene  a  medium :  a  soul 
void  of  other  affections  will  not  be  only  more  capa- 
ble to  receive,  but  apt  to  suck  in  that  heavenly  one ; 
being  insensible,  in  any  considerable  degree,  of  all 
other  comforts  and  complacences,  we  shall  be  apt  to 
search  after,  and  reach  out  at  that,  which  alone  can 
satisfy  our  understanding  and  satiate  our  desires; 
especially  if  we  add  hereto, 

3.  The  freeing  of  our  hearts  also  from  immoderate 
affection  to  ourselves ;  (I  mean  not  from  a  sober  de- 
sire or  an  earnest  regard  to  our  own  true  good ;  for 
this,  as  nature  enforces  to,  so  all  reason  allows,  and 
even  God's  command  obligeth  us  to ;  nor  can  it  be 
excessive ;  but  a  high  conceit  of  ourselves  as  worthy 
or  able,  a  high  confidence  in  any  thing  we  have 
within  us  or  about  us ;)  for  this  is  a  very  strong  bar 
against  the  entrance,  as  of  all  other  charity,  so  espe- 
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rially  of  this;  for  as  the  love  of  an  external  object  SERM. 
loth  thrust,  as  it  were,  our  soul  outwards  towards  it;  ^^^^^' 
o  the  love  of  ourselves  detains  it  within,  or  draws  it 
nwards ;  and  consequently  these  inclinations  cross- 
ag  each  other  cannot  both  have  effect,  but  one  will 
nbdue  and  destroy  the  other.    If  our  mind  be — ipsa 
uis  contenta  honis^^^cUisfied  mth  her  own  (taking 
iem  for  her  own)  endowments,  abilities,  or  fancied 
erfections ;  if  we  imagine  ourselves  wise  enough  to 
erceive,  good  enough  to  choose,  resolute  enough 
0  undertake,  strong  enough  to   achieve,  constant 
nough  to  pursue  whatever  is  conducible  to  our  real 
lappiness  and  best  content ;  we  shall  not  care  to  go 
iirther;   we  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  search  Tf  ^^^ /«■« 
tbroad  for  that  which,  in  our  opinion,  we  can  soi^i,t;r 
■eadily  find,  so  easily  enjoy  at  home.     If  we  so  ad-  'rm^JHf' 
nire  and  doat  upon  ourselves,  we  thereby  put  our-^ji^^*^ 
lelves  into  Grod's  stead,  and  usurp  the  throne  due  to  ^p><^-  ^'  9* 
lum  in  our  hearts ;  comparing  ourselves  to  God,  and 
in  effect  preferring  ourselves  before  him ;  thereby 
x>nsequently  shutting  out  that  unparalleled  esteem, 
'hat  predominant  affection  we  owe  to  him;  while 
^e  are  busy  in   dressing  and  decking,  in   court- 
ng  and  worshipping  this  idol  of  our  fancy,  we  shall 
)e  estranged   from   the  true  object  of  our  devo- 
ion;  both  we  shall  willingly  neglect  him,  and  he 
n  just  indignation  will  desert  us.     But  if  as  all 
ther  things,  so  even  ourselves  do  appear  exceed- 
Dgly  vile  and  contemptible,  foul  and  ugly  in  com- 
larison  to  God ;  if  we  take  ourselves  to  be  (as  truly  Cai.  n.  3. 
^e  are)  mere  nothings^  or  somethings  worse;  not 
nly  destitute  of  all  considerable  perfections,  but  full 
f  great  defects;   blind  and  fond  in  our  conceits, 
rooked  and  perverse  in  our  wills,  infirm  and  un- 
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SERM.  stable  in  all  our  powers,  unable  to  discern,  unwill- 
^^^^^'  ing  to  embrace,  backward  to  set  upon,  inconstant  in» 
prosecuting  those  things  which  are  truly  good  and  | 
advantageous  to  us;  if  we  have,  I  say,  this  right  opin- 
ion and  judgment  of  ourselves,  seeing  within  us  no- 
thing lovely  or  desirable,  no  proper  object  there  of 
our  esteem  or  affection,  no  bottom  to  rest  our  mind 
upon,  no  ground  of  solid  comfort  at  home,  we  shall 
then  be  apt  to  look  abroad,  to  direct  our  eyes,  and 
settle  our  affections  upon  somewhat  more  excellent 
in  itself,  or  more  beneficial  to  us,  that  seems  better 
to  deserve  our  regard,  and  more  able  to  supply  our 
defects.     And  if  all  other  things  about  us  appear 
alike  deformed  and  deficient,  unworthy  our  affection 
and  unable  to  satisfy  our  desires ;  then  may  we  be 
disposed  to  seek,  to  find,  to  fasten  and  repose  our 
soul  upon  the  only  proper  object  of  our  love;  in 
whom  we  shall  obtain  all  that  we  need,  infallible 
wisdom  to  guide  us,  omnipotent  strength  to  help  usy 
infinite  goodness  for  us  to  admire  and  enjoy. 

These  are  the  chief  obstacles,  the  removing  of 
which  conduce  to  the  begetting  and  increasing  the 
love  of  God  in  us.     A  soul  so  cleansed  from  love  to 
bad  and  filthy  things,  so  emptied  of  affection  to  vain 
and  unprofitable  things,  so  open  and  dilated  by  ex- 
cluding all  conceit  of,  all  confidence  in  itself,  is  a 
vessel  proper  for  the  divine  love  to  be  infused  into; 
into  so  large  and  pure  a  vacuity  (as  finer  substances 
are  apt  to  flow  of  themselves  into  spaces  void  of 
grosser  matter)  that  free  and  moveable  Spirit  of  di- 
vine grace  will  be  ready  to  succeed,  and  therein  to 
disperse  itself.     As  all  other  things  in  nature,  the 
clogs  being  removed  which  hinder  them,  do  pre- 
sently tend  with  all  their  force  to  the  place  of  their 
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*est  and  well-being;  so  would,  it  seems,  our  souls,  SERM. 
)eing  loosed  from  baser  affections  obstructing  them,  ^^ 
xriUingly  incline  toward  God,  the  natural  centre,  as 
t  were,  and  bosom  of  their  affection ;  would  resume, 
IS  Origen  speaks,  that  natural  philter  (that  intrinsic  4>/xr^«f 
tpring,  or  incentive  of  love)  which  all  creatures  havelZ^^^' 
'award  their  Creator;  especially,  if  to  these  we  add ^^,'J|||^i 
Jiose  positive  instruments,  which  are  more  imme- J?*!^^- '"* 
liatelj  and  directly  subservient  to  the  production 
rf  this  love ;  they  are  these : 

1,  Attentive  consideration  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions, with  endeavour  to  obtain  a  right  and  clear 
apprehension  of  them. 

2.  The  consideration  of  God's  works  and  actions ; 
his  works  and  actions  of  nature,  of  providence,  of 
frace. 

3.  Serious  regard  and  reflection  upon  the  peculiar 
^nefits  by  the  divine  goodness  vouchsafed  to  our- 
Ives. 

-4.  An  earnest  resolution  and  endeavour  to  per- 
i:*in  Grod's  commandments,  although  upon  inferior 
^Tisiderations  of  reason ;  upon  hope,  fear,  desire  to 
>^ain  the  benefits  of  obedience,  to  shun  the  mis- 
"liefs  from  sin. 

5.  Assiduous  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that  he  in 
ciercy  would  please  to  bestow  his  love  upon  us,  and 
yy  his  grace  to  work  it  in  us. 

But  I  must  forbear  the  prosecution  of  these  things, 
rather  than  further  trespass  upon  your  patience.  Let 
us  conclude  all  with  a  good  Collect,  sometimes  used 
by  our  Church. 

O  Lord,  who  hast  taught  us^  that  all  our  doings 
without  charity  are  nothing  worth,  send  thy  Holy 
Ghost,  and  pour  into  our  hearts  that  most  excellent 
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SERM.  gift  qf  charity^  the  very  bond  (f  peace  and  qf  aU 
^^^^^^'  virtues,  without  which  whosoever  Uveth  is  counted 

dead  before  thee;  grant  this  for  thine  only  Son 

Jesus  Chrisfs  sake.    Amen. 


SERMON   XXIV. 


OF  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 


Matth.  xxii.  37. 

Jesus  said  unto  him^  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 

with  all  thy  heart. 

TVHICH  is  the  great  commandment  f  was  the  SERM. 
question,  in  answer  whereto  our  Saviour  returns  this  ' 

text ;  and  that,  with  highest  reason,  (discernible  by 
every  man,)  for  that  of  necessity  the  love  of  God  is 
the  principal  duty  we  owe  unto  him:  the  great  duty 
indeed,  as  being  largest  in  extent,  and  comprehending 
in  a  manner  all  other  duties  of  piety ;  as  that  which 
exceeds  in  proper  worth  and  dignity,  (employing  the 
noblest  faculties  of  our  souls  in  their  best  operations 
upon  the  most  excellent  object,)  as  that  which  com- 
municates virtue  unto,  and  hath  a  special  influence 
upon  all  other  duties  ;  in  fine,  as  that,  which  is  the 
sum,  the  soul,  the  spring  of  all  other  duties  :  in  dis- 
coursing whereupon,  I  did  formerly  propound  this 
method  ;  first,  to  declare  the  nature  thereof;  then,  to 
shew  some  means  apt  to  beget  and  improve  that  ex- 
cellent virtue  in  us  ;  lastly,  to  propose  some  induce* 
ments  to  the  practice  thereof. 

The  first  part  I  endeavoured  to  perform,  by  de- 
scribing it  according  to  its  essential  properties  (com- 
mon to  love  in  general,  and  more  particularly  to  this) 
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SERM.  of  dulj  esteeming  God,  of  desiring,  according  as  we 
^^^'  are  capable,  to  possess  and  enjoy  him,  of  receiving 
delight  and  satisfaction  in  the  enjoyment  of  him^  of 
feeling  displeasure  in  being  deprived  hereof,  of  bear- 
ing good-will  unto  him,  expressed  by  endeavours  to 
please  him,  by  delighting  in  the  advancement  of  his 
glory,  by  grieving  when  he  is  disserved  or  disho- 
noured. 

The  next  part  I  also  entered  upon,  and  offered 
to  consideration  those  means,  which  serve  chiefly  to 
remove  the  impediments  of  our  love  to  God ;  which 
were, 

1 .  The  suppressing  all  affections  opposite  to  this ; 
all  perverse  and  corrupt,  all  unrighteous  and  unholy 
desires. 

2.  The  restraining  or  keeping  within  bounds  of 
moderation  our  affections  toward  other  things,  even 
in  their  nature  innocent  or  indifferent. 

3.  The  freeing  of  our  hearts  from  immoderate 
affection  toward  ourselves ;  firom  all  conceit  of,  and 
confidence  in,  any  qualities  or  abilities  of  our  own ; 
the  diligent  use  of  which  means  I  did  suppose  would 
conduce  much  to  the  production  and  increase  of 
divine  love  within  us. 

To  them  I  shall  now  proceed  to  subjoin  other  in- 
struments more  immediately  and  directly  subservient 
to  the  same  purpose  :  whereof  the  first  is, 
KmBix»y/^f  !•  Attentive  consideration  upon  the  divine  per- 
llHi/i!*'"'  fections,  with  endeavour  to  obtain  a  right  and  clear 
T^f  .-i^}  QfZ  apprehension  of  them :  as  counterfeit  worth  and 
d%iMtfi»f  beauty  receive  advantage  by  distance  and  darkness ; 
M^^Basii.  so  real  excellency, — si  propius  stes,  te  ca^iet  magis 
Dei,"tom.ii. — ^^^  greater  light  you  view  it  in,  the  nearer  you 
p-  «6''       approach  it,  the  more  strictly  you  examine  it,  the 
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more  you  will  approve  and  like  it:  so  the  more  we  SERM. 
think  of  Ood,  the  better  we  know  him,  the  fuller  and  ^^^^' 
clearer  conceptions  we  have  of  him,  the  more  we 
shall  be  apt  to  esteem  and  desire  him  ;  the  more  ex* 
cellent  in  himself,  the  more  beneficial  to  us  he  will 
appear.  Hence  is  the  knowledge  of  God  represented  ^  Pet  ii.  20. 
in  holy  writ  not  only  as  a  main  instrument  of  re- 
ligion, but  as  an  essential  character  thereof:  as  equi- 
valent to  the  being  well  affected  toward  Grod :  O  con»  PwJ.  xxxvi. 
tinue,  saith  the  Psalmist,  thy  lavingJnndness  unto  isa.  v.  13. 
them  that  know  thee ;  that  is,  to  all  religious  people.  hoIw,  10. 
And,  2%i>,  saith  our  Saviour,  i^  life  eternal^  to  hnoWjl^^^^}}'^ 
thee  the  only  true  God.  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  ^^-^^^^'7- 

t         t  .  .  XXXI.  34. 

thou  hast  sent;  knowledge  of  them  implying  all  good  3  Cor.  x.  5. 
affections  toward  them  :  as  on  the  other  side,  igno-jer.idx'.3, 
ranee  of  God  denotes  disaffection  or  want  of  affection ,  i^^i  i^. 
toward  God:  Now  the  sons  ofEli^  it  is  said,  tt^^^^^sam.ii 
sons  of  Belied^  they  knew  not  the  Lord:  and.  He  ",•     .  ^ 

I  JODD IV.  8. 

that  loveth  not,  saith  St.  John,  doth  not  know  God; 
the  want  of  love  to  God  is  an  evident  sign,  a  natural 
effect  of  ignorance  concerning  him :  indeed  consi- 
dering the  nature  of  our  mind,  and  its  ordinary  me- 
thod of  operation,  it  seems  impossible,  that  such  per- 
fection discerned  should  not  beget  answerable  reve- 
rence and  affection  thereto :  if  beautiful  spectacles, 
harmonious  sounds,  fragrant  odours,  delicate  savours 
do  necessarily  and  certainly  please  the  respective 
senses ;  why  should  not  with  the  like  sure  efficacy 
the  proper  objects  of  our  mind  affect  it,  if  duly  re- 
presented and  conveyed  thereto  ?  If  the  wit  of  the 
most  ingenious  artists,  the  cunning  of  the  deepest 
politicians,  the  wisdom  of  the  sagest  philosophers  are 
but  mere  blindness  and  stupidity  in  comparison  to 
the  wisdom  of  God ;  the  lowest  instance  or  expres- 
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SERM.  sion  of  whose  wisdom  (his  to  /x^pov,  his  folly ^  as  St. 
^^^^'  Paul  speaks)  is  wiser  than  men,  doth  excel  the  rer 

I  Cor.  125.  suits  of  man's  highest  wisdom ;  yet  them  we  admire 
and  commend  in  men,  why  then  do  we  not  much 
more  adore  the  divine  wisdom  ?  If  the  abilities  of 
them  who  dexterously  manage  great  business,  or 
achieve  prosperously  great  exploits  are  indeed  mere 
impotency  in  regard  to  God's  power ;  whose  weak- 
ness  (that  is,  the  smallest  effects  of  whose  power)  is, 
as  St.  Paul  again  tells  us,  stronger  than  men^  sur- 
passes the  utmost  results  of  human  endeavours :  yet 
those  things  in  men  we  extol  and  celebrate,  how  can 
we  then  forbear  to  reverence  the  divine  power  ?  If 
the  dispensers  of  freest  and  largest  bounty  among 
men,  the  noblest  patriots,  the  most  munificent  bene- 
factors, the  most  tenderly  affectionate  friends  be  in 
respect  of  God  unworthy  to  be  counted  or  called 
good,  (as  our  Saviour  tells  us;  If  ye  being  bad  know 

Matt.  vii.  to  give  good  things;  and.  There  is  none  good  but 

Lukcxi.13.  G^^')  yet  such  persons  are  much  beloved  and  ap- 
Matt  XIX.  piaudgd .  Y^Qyf  then  (»an  we  abstain  from  paying  the 

like  measure  of  affection  and  respect  to  the  divine 
goodness  ?  If  good  qualities  so  inferior  and  defective 
obtain  so  much  from  us,  whence  comes  it  that  the 
infinitely  superior  and  most  perfect  excellencies  of 
God  do  not  beget  in  their  proportion  a  suitable 
regard  and  veneration  in  us  toward  him  ?  whence, 
if  not  either  from  our  not  firmly  believing  them,  or 
not  rightly  apprehending  them,  or  not  attentively 
considering  them  ?  Our  belief  of  them  in  gross  and 
at  large  we  may  suppose,  as  connected  with  the 
belief  of  God's  existence,  and  included  in  the  very 
notion  of  God;  the  defect  therefore  must  proceed 
from  the  remaining  causes,  want  of  a  right  appre- 
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hension,  or  neglect  of  attentive  consideration  about  SERM. 
them :  as  to  the  first  of  these ;  it  is  common  for  men  ^^^^' 
to  have  confused,  imperfect,  and  wrong  conceptions 
about  the  divine  attributes,  especially  in  the  recesses 
of  their  mind ;  which  although  they  spare  to  utter 
with  their  mouths,  yet  they  vent  in  their  practice  : 
if  we,  for  instance,  imagine  that  we  can  comprehend 
the  extent  of  God's  designs,  or  fathom  the  depth  of 
his  counsels;  if  we  measure  and  model  his  reasons 
of  proceeding  according  to  our   fancy,   (as  if  his\ui,\f,^. 
thoughts  were  as  our  thoughts^  and  his  ways  as  our 
ways;  or,  as  if  he  did  see  a^  man  sees;)  if  we  can  i  Sam.xvi. 
bless  ourselves  in  following  our  own  imaginations^  Deut.  zxix. 
counsels,  and  devices,  although  repugnant  to  the  re-  p^  i^^jj 
solutions  of  divine  wisdom;    taking  these  not  to "-7"'"* 
befit,  or  not  to  concern  us,  as  we  find  many  in  the  i">'  6* 

.  Jer.xviii. 

scnpture  reproved  for  domg;  we   greatly  mistake  13. 
and  undervalue  that  glorious  attribute  of  God,  hisviii.i^'.'^' 
wisdom ;  and  no  wonder  then,  if  we  do  not  upon  ac-^J^,;*"*"* 
count  thereof  duly  reverence  and  love  God  :  likewise  ^^^'^^  7- 
if  we  concerning  the  divine  power  conceit,  that,  not- 
withstanding it,  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  our 
unlawful  designs;  that   we  may,  as  it  is  in  Job, job ix. 4. 
harden  our  hearts  against  him  and  prosper;  that  ^"'J'.^Vv?' 
we  can  anywise  either  withstand  or  evade  his  power,  J^^^.  ^ 
(as  also  many  are  intimated  to  do,  in  scripture ;  even  ^^«>^ 

11  !/*•»  xxxiii.  8. 

generally  all  those  who  dare  presumptuously  to  onendDan.v.  23. 
God,)  we  also  misconceive  of  that  excellent  attribute  ;iJS!7i.' 19.'' 
and  the  contempt  of  God,  rather  than  love  of  him,p|[;j^'^* 
will  thence  arise.  If,  concerning  the  divine  goodness  g|J^^-^*9- 
and  holiness,  we  imafidne  that  God  is  disaffected  to-4i- 

/  11  11    J  .  aChron. 

ward  his  creatures,  (antecedently  to  all  dements,  orxUi.  12. 
bad  qualifications  in  them,)  yea  indifferent  in  affec- 
tion toward  them ;  inclinable  to  do  them  harm,  or 
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S£RM.  not  prepense  to  do  them  good ;  if  we  deem  him  apt 
^^^^-  to  be  harsh  and  rigorous  in  his  proceedings,  ta  exact 
performances  unsuitable  to  the  strength  he  hath  given 
Toyidi^y  us,  to  impose  burdens  intolerable  upon  us;  will  not 
txM  au  such  thoughts  be  apt  to  breed  in  us  toward  Grod  (as 
I'^airll'^'  they  would  toward  any  other  person  so  disposed)  ra- 
drLeg!  X.  ^^^  ^  servile  dread,  (little  different  from  downright 
hatred,)  or  an  hostile  aversation,  than  a  genuine  re- 
verence, or  a  kindly  affection  toward  him  ?  If  we 
fancy  him,  like  to  pettish  man,  apt  to  be  displeased 
without  cause^  or  beyond  measure,  for  our  doing 
somewhat  innocent,  (neither  bad  in  itself^  near  preju^ 
dicial  to  public  or  private  good,)  or  tor  our  omitting 
that,  which  no  law,  no  good  reason  plainly  requires 
of  us  ;  what  will  such  thoughts  but  sour  our  spirits 
toward  him,  make  us  fearfrd  and  suspicious  of  him ; 
which  sort  of  dispositions  are  inconsistent  with  true 
love  ?  If,  on  the  other  side,  we  judge  him  fond  and 
partial  in  his  affections ;  or  slack  and  easy,  as  it  were, 
in  his  proceedings ;  apt  to  favour  us  although  we 
neglect  him ;  to  indulge  us  in  our  sins,  or  connive  at 
our  miscarriages ;  will  not  such  thoughts  rather  in- 
cline us  in  our  hearts  to  slight  him,  and  in  our  actions 
insolently  to  dally  with  him,  than  heartily  and  humbly 
to  love  him  ?  If  we  conceit  his  favour  procured,  or 
his  anger  appeased  by  petty  observances,  perhaps 
without  any  good  rule  or  reason  affected  by  our- 
selves ;  when  we  neglect  duties  of  greater  worth  and 
consequence,  the  more  weighty  matters  of  the  Law ; 
what  is  this  but  instead  of  God  to  reverence  an  idol 
of  our  own  fancy ;  to  yield  unto  him  (who  is  only 
pleased  with  holy  dispositions  of  mind,  with  real 
effects  of  goodness)  not  duties  of  humble  love,  but 
acts  of  presumption  and  flattery  ?  But  if,  contrari- 
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wise,  we  truly  conceive  of  Grod's  wisdom,  that  his  SERM. 
counsels  are  always  throughly  good,  and  that  we  are  ^^^^' 
concerned  both  in  duty  and  interest  to  follow  them, 
although  exceeding  the  reach  of  our  understanding, 
or  contrary  to  the  su^estions  of  our  fancy;  con- 
cerning his  power,  that  it  will  certainly  interpose 
itself  to  the  hinderance  of  our  bad  projects,  that  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  contest  therewith,  that  we  must 
submit  unto,  or  shall  be  crushed  by  his  hand ;  con- 
cerning his  goodness,'^that  as  he  is  infinitely  good  and 
benign^  so  he  is  also  perfectly  holy  and  pure ;  as  he 
wisheth  us  all  good,  and  is  ready  to  promote  it,  so 
he  detesteth  our  sins,  nor  will  suffer  us  to  do  himself, 
ourselves,  and  our  neighbour  any  wrong ;  as  most 
bountiful  in  dispensing  his  favours,  so  not  prodigal 
of  them,  or  apt  to  cast  them  away  on  such  as  little 
value  them,  and  do  not  endeavour  to  answer  them ; 
as  a  faithful  rewarder  of  all  true  virtue  and  piety,  so 
a  severe  chastiser  of  all  iniquity  and  profaneness ;  as 
fuU  of  mercy  and  pity  toward  them,  who  are  sensible 
of  their  unworthiness,  and  penitent  for  their  faults, 
so  an  implacable  avenger  of  obstinate  and  incorrigible 
wickedness  :  in  fine,  as  a  true  friend  to  us,  if  we  be 
not  wilful  enemies  to  him,  and  desirous  of  our 
welfare,  if  we  do  not  perversely  render  ourselves  in- 
capable thereof;  so  withal  jealous  of  his  own  honour, 
resolute  to  maintain  and  vindicate  his  just  authority, 
careful  to  uphold  the  interests  of  right  and  truth,  isa.  v.  4. 
and  to  shew  the  distinction  he  makes  between  goodpgai.T.!^* 
and  evil ;  if  we  have,  I  say,  such  conceptions  of  God,  "•  5'  **^- 
(agreeable  to  what  his  word  and  his  doings  repre- 
sent him  to  us,)  how  can  we  otherwise  than  bear  a 
most  high  respect,  a  most  great  affection  unto  him  ? 
A  prince  surely  endued  with  such  qualities;  wise 
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SERM.  and  powerful,  good  and  just  together ;  tendering  the 
^^^^'  good  of  his  people,  yet  preserving  the  force  of  his 
laws ;  designing  always  what  is  best,  and  constantly 
pursuing  his  good  intentions ;  tempering  bounty  and 
clemency  with  needful  justice  and  severity;  we 
should  all  conimend  and  extol  as  worthy  of  most 
affectionate  veneration  ;  how  much  more  then  shall 
we  be  so  affected  toward  him,  in  whom  we  appre- 
hend all  those  excellencies  to  concur  without  any 
imperfection  or  allay  ?  especially  if  by  attention  we 
impress  those  conceptions  upon  our  hearts  ;  for  how 
true  and  proper  soever,  if  they  be  only  slight  and 
transient,  they  may  not  suffice  to  this  intent ;  if  they 
pass  away  as  a  flash,  they  will  not  be  able  to  kindle 
in  us  any  strong  affection.  But  if  such  abstracted 
consideration  of  the  divine  perfections  will  not  alone 
wholly  avail,  let  us  add  hereto  as  a  further  help 
toward  the  production  and  increase  of  this  divine 
grace  in  us, 

2.  The  consideration  of  Grod's  works  and  actions ; 
his  works  of  nature,  his  acts  of  providence,  his  works 
and  acts  of  grace ;  the  careful  meditating  upon  these 
will  be  apt  to  breed,  to  nourish,  to  improve,  and  aug- 
ment this  affection.  Even  the  contemplation  of  the 
lower  works  of  nature,  of  this  visible  frame  of  things, 
(upon  which  indeed  many  perspicuous  characters  of 
divine  perfection,  of  immense  power,  of  admirable 
wisdom,  of  abundant  goodness  are  engraven,)  hath 
in  many  minds  excited  a  very  high  degree  of  reve- 
rence and  good  affection  toward  God :  the  devoutest 
Fwi.  viii,    persons  (the  holy  Psalmist  particularly)  we  may  ob- 

ZIX*  CX1V»  _  ••«  ••r«* 

ctT.  cxivii.  serve  frequent  m  this  practice,  inflaming  their  hearts 
with  love,  and  elevating  them  in  reverence  toward 
God,  by  surveying  the  common  works  of  Grod,  by 
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viewing  and  considering  the   magnificent  vastness  SERM. 
and  variety,  the  goodly  order  and  beauty,  the  con-_j2__ 
stant  duration  and  stability  of  those  things  we  see ; 
in  remarking  the  general  bounty  and  munificence 
with  which  this  great  Paterfamilias  hath  provided 
for  the  necessary  sustenance,  for  the  convenience,  for 
the  defence,  for  the  relief,  for  the  delight  and  satis- 
faction of  his  creatures :   even  in  the  contemplation 
of  these  things  being  ravished  with  admiration  and 
affection,  how  often  do  they  thus  exclaim :  O  Lord,^^-^^^^^- 
haw  manifold  are  thy  woriSy  in  wisdom  hast  thou  cxiv.  lo. 
made  them  all.     The  earth  is  full  of  the  goodness\c.^^' ^* 
qf  the  Ijord :  the  earth,  O  Lord,  is  full  of  thy 
mercy !  Great  is  our  Lord,  and  qf  great  power ; 
his  understanding  is  if^finite :  All  thy  works  shall 
praise  thee,  O  Lord:   with  such  reflections,  I  say, 
upon  those  common,  yet  admirable  and  excellent 
works  of  God  (which  we  perhaps  with  a  regardless 
eye  unprofitably  pass   over)   did   those  good  men 
kindle  and  foment  pious  affections  toward  God.   The 
same  effect  may  also  the  considering  the  very  com- 
mon proceedings  of  divine  providence  beget  in  us  ; 
such   as  are  discernible   to  every   attentive   mind 
both  from  history  and  daily  experience  ;  considering 
God's  admirable  condescension  in  regarding  and  or- 
dering human  affairs  both  for  common  benefit,  and 
for   relief  of   particular  necessities,  his   supplying 
the  general  needs  of  men,  relieving  the  poor,  suc- 
couring the   weak    and    helpless,   protecting   and 
vindicating  the  oppressed,   his   seasonable   encou- 
raging  and  rewarding  the  good,  restraining  and 
chastising  the  bad:  even  such  observations  are  pro- 
ductive of  love  to  God  in  those,  who,  according  to 
that  duty  intimated  by  the  prophet,  do  regard  thei^-  y-  "• 
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SERM.  works  of  the  Lord,  and  consider  the  operations 
^^^'  of  his  hands ;  They  who  are  wise,  and  will  ob- 
PsBX.nviii serve  these  things j  they^  as  the  Psalmist  tells,  shall 
i^iv.9!(ui'.  understand  the  loving-Jkindness  of  the  Lord;  un- 
i'i.aLiia.5.clerstand  it  practically,  so  as  to  be  duly  affected 
thereby ;  and  so  accordingly  we  find  the  considera- 
tion of  these  things  applied  by  the  great  guides  and 
patterns  of  our  devotion.     But  especially  the  study 
and  contemplation  of  those  more  high  and  rare  pro- 
ceedings of  Grod,  in  managing  his  gracious  design  of 
our  redemption  from  sin  and  misery,  wherein  a  wis- 
dom so  unsearchable  and  a  goodness  so  astonishing  de» 
clare  themselves,  are  most  proper  and  effectual  means 
of  begetting  divine  love :  if  the  consideration  of  God's 
eternal  care  for  our  welfare^  of  his  descending  to  the 
lowest  condition  fi)r  our  sake,  of  his  willingly  un- 
dertaking and  patiently  undergoing  all  kinds  of  in- 
convenience, of  disgrace,  of  bitter  pain  and  sorrow  fixr 
us ;  of  his  freely  offering  us  mercy,  and  earnestly  woo- 
ing us  to  receive  it,  even  when  offenders,  when  ene- 
mies, when  rebels  against  him ;  of  his  bearing  with  ex- 
ceeding patience  all  our  neglects  of  him,all  our  injuries 
towards  him  ;  of  his  preparing  a  treasure  of  perfect 
and  endless  bliss,  and  using  all  means  possible  to 
bring  us  unto  the  possession  thereof;  if,  I  say,  consi- 
dering those  wonderful  strains  of  goodness  will  not 
affect  us,  what  can  do  it  ?  How  miserably  cold  and 
damp  must  our  affections  be,  if  all  those  powerful 
rays  (so  full  of  heavenly  light  and  heat)  shining 
through  our  minds  cannot  inflame  them  ?   how  des- 
perately hard  and  tough  must  our  hearts  be,  if  sudi 
incentives  cannot  soften  and  melt  them  ?  Is  it  not 
an  apathy  more  than  stoical,  more  than  stony,  which 
can  stand  immoveable  before  so  mighty  inducemeuts 
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to  passion  ?  Is  it  not  a  horridly  prodigious  insensibi-  SERM, 
lity  to  think  upon  such  expressions  of  kindness  with-  ^^  ' 


out  feeling  affection  reciprocal  ?  But  if  the  consi- 
deration of  God's  general  and  public  beneficence 
will  not  touch  us  sufficiently,  let  us  further  hereto 
adjoin, 

3.  Serious  reflections  upon  the  peculiar  (personal 
or  private)  benefits  by  the  divine  goodness  vouch- 
safed unto  ourselves.  There  is,  I  suppose,  scarce 
any  man,  who  may  not,  if  he  be  not  very  stupid  and 
regardless,  have  observed,  beside  the  common  effects 
of  Grod's  universal  care  and  bounty  wherein  he 
partakes,  even  some  particular  expressions  and  testi- 
monies of  divine  favour  dispensed  unto  him  by  Gkxl's 
hand,  (apt  to  convince  him  of  Gkxl's  especial  provi* 
dence,  care,  and  good-will  to  him  particularly,  and 
thereby  to  draw  him  unto  Grod,)  both  in  relation  to 
his  temporal  and  to  his  spiritual  state ;  in  preventing 
and  preserving  him  from  mischiefs  imminent,  in  op- 
portune relief,  when  he  was  pressed  with  want,  or 
surprised  by  danger;  in  directing  him  to  good,  and 
diverting  him  from  evil.  Every  man's  experience, 
I  say  and  suppose,  will  inform  him  that  he  hath  re- 
ceived many  such  benefits  from  a  hand,  invisible 
indeed  to  sense,  yet  easily  discernible,  if  he  do  attend 
to  the  circumstances  wherein,  to  the  seasons  when 
they  come ;  it  is  natural  to  every  man  being  in  dis- 
tress, from  which  he  cannot  by  any  present  or  visiMe 
means  extricate  himself,  to  stretch  forth  his  hand 
and  lift  up  his  voice  toward  heaven,  making  his  re- 
course to  divine  help ;  and  it  is  as  natural  for  God 
to  regard  the  needs,  to  hearken  to  the  cries,  to  satisfy 
the  desires  of  such  persons ;  for,  7%e  Lord  is  nigh  ^"'- ^^* 
to  all  that  call  upon  him:  he  openeth  his  hand,  and  ' ' 
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SERM.  satisfieth  the  desire  of  every  living  thing:  He  wiU 
^^*^'  be  a  refuge  to  the  oppressed,  a  refuge  in  times  of 
Ps.  evil.  8.  trouble :  He  satisjieth  the  longing  soul,  andfUetk 
ix.  9.    '    the  hungry  soul  with  goodness :    They  that  seek 
Eccius.  ii.  the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing :  Loot  at 
the  generations  of  old  and  see ;  did  ever  any  trust 
in  the  Lord  and  was  forsaken  ?  or  whom  did  he 
ever  despise  that  called  upon  him  ?    This  poor 
man  (this,  and  that,  any  poor  man,)  cried,  and 
the  Lord  heard  him,  and  saved  him  out  of  all 
his  troubles:  since  then  no  man  in  all  likelihood 
hath  not  some  occasion  of  God*s  especial  favour  and 
assistance,  and  God  is  always  so  ready  to  afford 
them,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  every  man 
doth  sometime  receive  them,  and  is  thereby  o!)Uged 
to  return  a  grateful  affection  to  him,  not  only  as  to 
a  common  benefactor,  but  as  to  his  particular  friend 
and  patron.     However  there  is  none  of  us  who  may 
not  perceive  himself  singularly  indebted  to  God^s  pa- 
tience in  forbearing  to  punish  him,  to  his  mercy  in 
pardoning  and   passing  over  innumerable   offences 
committed  against  him :  the  renowned  penitent  in 
Luke  vii.    the  Gospel  did  love  much,  because  much  was  for- 
given  her :  and  who  is  there  of  us,  that  hath  not 
the  same  reason  to  love  much  ?  Who  is  there  that, 
at  least  according  to  God's  inclination  and  intention, 
hath  not  had  much  forgiven  him  ?  Whom  have  not 
Rom.  ii.  4.  /^^  riches  of  divine  goodness  and  long^t^ering 
attended  upon  in  order  to  his  repentance?  Who 
hath  not  been  in  so  great  degree  ungrateful,  unfruit- 
Liike  xvii.  ful,  and  unprofitable,  that  he  hath  not  abundant  rea- 
p&ai.  cxxx.  son  to  acknowledge  God's  especial  grace  in  bearing 

Gcn.xxxii.  ^^^'^  ^^"^^  ^^^  *^  coufcss  with  Jacob,  that  he  is  less 
'o-  than  the  least  of  all  Gods  mercies  ?  If  any  such 
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there  were,  he  should  have  no  less  cause  to  be  af-  SERM. 
fected  with  the  abundance  of  that  grace,  which  so  ^^^^' 
preserved  him  from  sins  and  provocations.     For  if 
we  stand,  it  is  he  that  upholdeth  us ;  if  we  fall,  Ps.  xzxyii. 
it  is  he  that  raiseth  us;  it  is  his  especial  favour  that  ^^' 
either  we  avoid  sin,  or  sinning  escape  punishment. 
Now  then  God  having  by  many  real  evidences  declared 
such  particular  affection  toward  us,  can  we,  consider- 
ing thereon,  do  otherwise  than  say  to  ourselves,  after 
St.  John,  Nos  ergo  diligamus  Deum^  quoniam  prior  i  jobn  iv. 
dUexit  nos;  Let  us  therefore  love  Godj  hecause^^' 
Crod first  loved  us:  surely  in  all  ingenuity,  accord- 
ing to  all  equity^  we  are  bound  to  do  so ;  the  reason 
and  nature  of  things  doth  require  it  of  us  :  all  other 
loves,  even  those  of  the  baser  sort,  are  able  to  pro- 
pagate themselves;  (to  continue  and  enlarge  their'Sf^ a:-^* 
kind ;)  are  commonly  fruitful  and  effectual  in  pro-Pt;»r«»#' 
ducing  their  like :  how  strangely  then  unnatural  and  "' '  ^  ' 
monstrous  is  it,  that  this  love  only,  this  so  vigorous 
and  perfect  love,  should  be  barren  and  impotent  as  it 
were?  If  you  love  those  that  love  yoi£,saith  our  Sa-Matt.v.46. 
viour,  what  reward  have  you  ?  (what  reward  can 
you  pretend  to  for  so  common,  so  necessary  a  per- 
formance ?)  do  not  even  the  publicans  do  the  same? 
(the  publicans,  men  not  usually  of  the  best  natures, 
or  tenderest  hearts,  yet  they  do^,  thus.)     And,  again 
saith  he.  If  you  love  those  who  love  you,  what  thank  Luken.32. 
is  it  ?  for  even  sinners  love  those  that  love  them ; 
(sinners,  men  not  led  by  conscience  of  duty,  or  re- 
gard to  reason,  but  hurried  with  a  kind  of  blind  and 
violent  force,  by  instinct  of  nature,  do  so  much,  go 
so  far.)     If  thus  men,  both  by  nature  and  custom 
most  untractable,  the  least  guided  by  rules  of  right, 
of  reason,  of  ingenuity ;  yea,  not  only  the  most  bar- 
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SERM.  barous  men,  but  even  the  most  savage  beasts  are 
^^^^'  sensible  of  courtesies,  return  a  kind  of  affection  unto 
them  who  make  much  of  them,  and  do  them  good; 
what  temper  are  we  of,  if  all  that  bounty  we  expe* 
p»ai. ixviii.  rience  cannot  move  us;  if  God's  daily  loading  tu 
E^k"^  ^^'  ^^^  ^^  benefits f  if  his  crowning  us  with  loving- 
xxxiF.26.  Jcindness  and  tender  mercies^  if  all  those  showen 
of  blessings,  which  he  continually  poureth  down 
upon  our  heads,  do  not  produce  some  good  dq;ree 
of  correspondent  affection  in  us?  It  cannot  surely 
proceed  altogether  from  a  wretched  baseness  of  dis- 
position, that  we  are  so  cold  and  indifferent  in  our 
affection  toward  God,  or  are  sometimes  so  averse 
from  loving  him ;  it  must  rather  in  great  part  come 
from  our  not  observing  carefully,  not  frequently  call- 
ing to  mind,  not  earnestly  considering  what  God 
hath  done  for  us,  how  exceedingly  we  stand  obliged 
to  his  goodness,  from  our  following  that  untoward 
Neb.  ix.  1 7.  generation  of  men,  who  were  not,  it  is  said,  mind/id 
}^':..       of  the  wonders  which  God  did  among  them ;  who 
10,42.      remembered  not  his  hand,  nor  the  day  that  he  de* 
Uvered  them ;  rather  following,  I  say,  such  careless 
Dcut  V.  29.  and  heartless  people ,  (so  they  are  termed,)  than 
*****  ^*     imitating  that  excellent  person's  discretion,  who  con- 
Ps.  xxvi.  3.  stantly  did  set  Gods  loving-kindness  before  his 
eyes,  who  frequently  did  thus  raise  his  mind,  and 
Ps.  ciii.      rouse  up  his  affections ;  Sless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul, 
and  all  that  is  within  me  bless  his  holy  name.  Bless 
the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits, 
whoforgiveth  all  thine  iniquities,  and  healeth  all 
thy  diseases,  &c.     It  is  not  for  want  of  the  like  ex- 
perience,  or  the  like  obligation,  but  for  want  of  the 
same  wisdom,  of  the  same  care,  of  the  same  honest 
consideration  and  diligence,  that  we  do  not  the  like. 
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To  these  means  I  add  that,  SERM. 

4,  A  special  help  to  breed  in  us  this  holy  disposition  ^^^^- 
of  soul  will  be  the  setting  ourselves  in  good  earnest, 
with  a  strong  and  constant  resolution,  to  endeavour 
the  performance  of  all  our  duty  toward  God,  and 
keeping  his  commandments,  although  upon  inferior 
considerations  of  reason,  such  as  we  are  capable  of 
applying  to  this  purpose ;  regards  of  fear,  of  hope, 
of  desire  to  avoid  the  mischiefs  arising  from  sin,  or 
attaining  the  benefits  ensuing  upon  virtue.  If  we 
cannot  immediately  raise  our  hearts  to  that  higher 
pitch  of  acting  from  that  nobler  principle  of  love,  let 
us  however  apply  that  we  can  reach  unto  practice, 
striving  as  we  are  able  to  perform  what  Grod  re- 
quires of  us;  exercising  ourselves,  as  to  material 
acts,  in  keeping  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward 
Gk>d  and  toward  man ;  the  doing  which,  as  it  may 
in  time  discover  the  excellency  of  goodness  to  our 
mind,  so  it  will  by  degrees  reconcile  our  affections 
thereto ;  then,  by  Grod's  blessing,  (who  graciously  re- 
gards the  meanest  endeavours  toward  good;  who 
de^piseth  not  the  day  of  small  thing's;  who  wilUwzini- 
not  quench  the  smoking JkiXy  nor  break  the  bruised  zechAv.io. 
reedy)  from  doing  good  out  of  a  sober  regard  to  our 
own  welfare,  we  shall  come  to  like  it  in  itself,  and 
consequently  to  love  him,  unto  whose  nature,  and  to 
whose  will,  it  renders  us  conformable :  for  as  doing 
ill  breeds  a  dislike  to  goodness,  and  an  aversation 
from  him  who  himself  is  full  thereof,  and  who  rigor- 
ously exacts  it  of  us;  as  a  bad  conscience  removes  ex- 
pectation of  good  from  Grod,  and  begets  a  suspicion  of 
evil  from  him,  consequently  stifling  all  kindness  to- 
ward him ;  so,  doing  well,  we  shall  become  acquaint- 
ed with  it,  and  friends  thereto ;  a  hearty  approba- 
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SERM.  tion,  esteem,  and  good-liking  thereof  will  ensue; 
^  finding  by  experience,  that  indeed  the  ways  of  wis- 
dom, virtue,  and  piety  are  pleasantness,  and  all  h^ 
paths  are  peace;  that  the  fruits  of  conscientious 
practice  are  health  to  our  body  and  to  our  soul,  se- 
curity to  our  estate  and  to  our  reputation,  rest  in 
our  mind,  and  comfort  in  our  conscience :  goodness 
will  become  precious  in  our  eyes,  and  he  who  com- 
mends it  to  us,  being  himself  essential  goodness,  will 
appear  most  venerable  and  most  amiable,  we  shall 
then  become  disposed  to  render  him,  what  we  per- 
ceive he  best  deserves,  entire  reverence  and  affec- 
tion. 

5.  But  I  commend  further,  as  a  most  necessary 
mean  of  attaining  this  disposition,  assiduous  earnest 
prayer  unto  God,  that  he  would  in  mercy  bestow  it 
on  us,  and  by  his  grace  work  it  in  us :  which  prac- 
tice is  indeed  doubly  conducible  to  this  purpose; 
both  in  way  of  impetration,  and  by  real  efficacy :  it 
will  not  fail  to  obtain  it  as  a  gift  from  God ;  it  will 
help  to  produce  it  as  an  instrument  of  God's  grace. 

l/pon  the  first  account  it  is  absolutely  necessary; 
for  it  is  from  God's  free  representation  of  himself  as 
lovely  to  our  minds,  and  drawing  our  hearts  unto 
him,  (although  ordinarily  in  the  use  of  the  means 
already  mentioned,  or  some  like  to  them,)  that  this 
affection  is  kindled;  our  bare  consideration  is  too 
cold,  our  rational  discourse  too  faint:  we  cannot 
sufficiently  recollect  our  wandering  thoughts,  we  can- 
not strongly  enough  impress  those  proper  incentives 
of  love  upon  our  hearts,  (our  hearts  so  damped  with 
sensual  desires,  so  clogged  and  pestered  with  earthly 
inclinations,)  so  as  to  kindle  in  our  souls  this  holy 
flame;  it  can   only  be  effected  by  a  light  shining 
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from  God,  by  a  fire  coining  from  heaven:  as  all  SERM. 
others,  so  more  especially  this  queen  of  graces  must   ^^^  * 
inroceed  from  the  Father  of  lights,  and  Giver  of  all 
good  gifts :  he  alone,  who  is  love,  can  be  the  parent 
of  so  goodly  an  offspring,  can  beget  this  lively  image 
of  himself  within  us :  it  is  the  principal  fruit  qfotx.  r.  22. 
Gotfs  holy  Spirity  nor  can  it  grow  from  any  other 
root  than  from  it ;  it  is  called  the  love  of  the  Spirit^  Rom.  zr. 
as  its  most  signal  and  peculiar  effect :  in  fine^  the  ^^* 
love  of  God,  as  St.  Paul  expressly  teaches  us,  is 
shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  hy  the  Holy  Spirit  given 
unto  us;  given,  but  that  not  without  asking,  without 
seeking ;  a  grace  so  excellent  Grod,  we  may  be  as- 
sured, will  not  dispense,  a  gift  so  precious  he  will 
not  bestow  on  them,  who  do  not  care  to  look  after 
it,  who  will  not  vouchsafe  to  beg  it :  if  we  are  not 
willing  to  acknowledge  our  want  thereof;  if  we  re- 
fuse to  express  our  desire  of  it ;  if  we  will  not  shew 
that  we  regard  and  value  it ;  if,  when  God  freely 
offers  it,  and  invites  us  to  receive  it,  (he  doth  so  by 
offering  his  holy  Spirit,  the  fountain  thereof,  unto 
us,)  we  will  not  decently  apply  ourselves  to  him  for 
it,  how  can  we  expect  to  obtain  it  ?  Grod  hath  pro- 
pounded this  condition,  (and  it  is  surely  no  hard,  no 
grievous  condition,)  if  we  ask  we  shall  receive ;  he  Luke  xi.  9, 
hath  expressly  promised  that  he  will  give  his  Spirit  Matt.  xxi. 
(his  Spirit  of  love)  to  them  who  ask  it :  we  may  be  J  chmn!' 
therefore  sure,  performing  the  condition  duly,  to  ob-  *^^^' 
tain  it ;  and  as  sure,  neglecting  that,  we  deserve  to  2. 
go  without. 

Prayer  then  is  upon  this  account  a  needful  means ; 
and  it  is  a  very  profitable  one  upon  the  score  of  its 
own  immediate  energy  or  virtue :  for  as  by  familiar 
converse  (together  with  the  delights  and  advantages 
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SERM.  attending  thereon)  other  friendships  are  b^ot  and 
^^^^'  nourished,  so  even  by  that  acquaintance,  as  it  were, 
with  God,  which  devotion  begets,  by  experience 
therein  how  sweet  and  good  he  is,  this  affection  is 
n«Axi^f  ^)f  produced  and  strengthened.  As  want  of  intercourse 
'f^n^e'**  weakens  and  dissolves  friendship ;  so  if  we  seldom 
Wun.  come  at  Gtod,  or  little  converse  with  him,  it  is  not 
only  a  sign,  but  will  be  a  cause  of  estrangement  and 
disaffection  toward  him :  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  prayer  hath  peculiar  advantages  above 
other  acts  of  {Hety,to  this  effect:  therein  not  only  as 
in  contemplation  the  eye  of  our  mind  (our  intellectual 
part)  is  directed  toward  God ;  but  our  affections  also 
(the  hand  of  our  soul  by  which  we  embrace  good, 
the  feet  thereof  by  which  we  pursue  it)  are  drawn 
out  and  fixed  upon  him ;  we  not  only  therein  behold 
his  exceUences,  but  in  a  manner  feel  them  and  en- 
joy them ;  our  hearts  also  being  thereby  softened 
and  warmed  by  desire  become  more  susceptive  of 
love.  We  do  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  ap- 
proach nearer  to  God,  and  consequently  God  draws 
Jam.  IV.  8.  nearer  to  us,  (as  St.  James  assures ;  Draw  near, 
saith  he,  unto  God,  and  he  will  draw  near  to  you,) 
and  thereby  we  partake  more  fully  and  strongly  of 
his  gracious  influences ;  therein  indeed  he  most 
freely  communicates  his  grace,  therein  he  makes  us 
most  sensible  of  his  love  to  us,  and  thereby  disposeth 
us  to  love  him  again.  I  add,  that  true  (fervent  and 
hearty)  prayer  doth  include  and  suppose  some  acts 
of  love,  or  some  near  tendencies  thereto ;  whence, 
as  ei^ery  habit  is  corroborated  by  acts  of  its  kind,  so 
by  this  practice  divine  love  will  be  confirmed  and 
increased.  These  are  the  means,  which  my  me- 
ditation did  suggest  as  conducing  to  the  production 
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and  growth  of  this   most  excellent  grace  in  our  SERM. 
souls.  ^^^^' 

III.  I  should  lastly  propound  sonie  inducements 
apt  to  stir  us  up  to  the  endeavour  of  procuring  it^ 
and  to  the  exercise  thereof,  by  representing  to  your 
consideration  the  blessed  fruits  and  benefits  (both  by 
way  of  natural  causality  and  of  reward)  accruing 
from  it;  as  also  the  woful  consequences  and  mischiefe 
springing  from  the  want  thereof.  How  being  endued 
with  it  perfects  and  advances  our  nature,  rendering 
it  in  a  manner  and  degree  divine,  by  resemblance  to 
God,  (who  is  full  thereof,  so  full  that  he  is  called 
love,)  by  approximation,  adherence,  and  union,  in  a 
sort,  unto  him :  how  it  ennobles  us  with  the  most 
glorious  alliance  possible,  rendering  us  the  friends 
and  favourites  of  the  sovereign  King  and  Lord  of  all, 
l«pethren  of  the  first-bom,  whose  names  are  written 
in  heaven ;  enriches  us  with  a  right  and  title  to  the 
most  inestimable  treasures,  (those  which  eye  hath  i  Cor.  li.  2. 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive,  which  God  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  love  him,)  a  sure  possession  of  the 
supreme  good,  of  all  that  Grod  is  able  to  bestow,  all 
whose  wisdom  and  power,  whose  counsel  and  care  it 
eternally  engageth  for  our  benefit ;  how  all  security 
and  welfare,  all  rest  and  peace,  all  joy  and  happiness 
attend  upon  it;  for  that  Me  Lord  preserveth  a/l?Ptoi.cxiv. 
them  that  love  him,  (preserveth  them  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  good,  in  safety  from  all  danger  and  mis- 
chief,) and  that  to  those  who  love  God  all  things  co-  Rom.  nii. 
operate  for  their  good:  how  incomparable  a  sweet- *^ 
ness  and  delight  accompany  the  practice  thereof,  far 
surpassing  all  other  pleasures  ;  perfectly  able  to  con- 
tent our  minds>  to  sustain  and  comfort  us  even  in 
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S£RM.  the  want  of  all  other  satisfactions,  yea  under  the 
^^^^'  pressure  of  whatever  tnost  grievous  afflictions  can 
beMl  us.  How  contrariwise  the  want  thereof  will 
depress  us  into  a  state  of  greatest  imperfection  and 
baseness,  setting  us  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
God  in  all  respects,  both  in  similitude  of  nature,  and 
as  to  all  favourable  regard,  or  beneficial  communica- 
tion from  him ;  casting  us  into  a  wretched  and  dis-  ^ 
graceful  consortship  with  the  most  degenerate  crea- 
tures, the  accursed  fiends,  who,  for  disaffection  and 
enmity  toward  God,  are  banished  from  all  happiness; 
how  it  extremely  impoverisheth  and  beggareth  us, 
divesting  us  of  all  right  to  any  good  thing,  rendering 
us  incapable  of  any  portion,  but  that  of  utter  dark- 
ness ;  how  it  excludeth  us  from  any  safety,  any  rest, 
any  true  comfort  or  joy,  and  exposeth  us  to  all  mis- 
chief and  misery  imaginable ;  all  that  being  deprived 
of  the  divine  protection,  presence,  and  favour,  being 
made  objects  of  the  divine  anger,  hatred,  and  severe 
justice,  being  abandoned  to  the  malice  of  hell,  being 
driven  into  utter  darkness  and  eternal  fire  doth  im- 
port or  can  produce.  I  should  also  have  commended 
this  love  to  you  by  comparing  it  with  other  loves, 
and  shewing  how  far  in  its  nature,  in  its  causes,  in 
its  properties,  in  its  effects  it  excelleth  them :  even 
so  far  as  the  object  thereof  in  excellency  doth  tran- 
scend all  other  objects  of  our  affection ;  how  this  is 
grounded  upon  the  highest  and  surest  reason;  others 
upon  accounts  very  low  and  mean,  commonly  upon 
fond  humour  and  mistake ;  this  produceth  real,  cer- 
tain, immutable  goods;  others  at  best  terminate  only 
in  goods  apparent,  unstable,  and  transitory ;  this  is 
most  worthy  of  us,  employing  aU  our  faculties  in 
their  noblest  manner  of  operation  upon   the   best 
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object;  others  misbeseem  us,  so  that  in  pursuing  SERM. 
them  we  disgrace  our  understanding,  misapply  our  ^^^^^ 
desires,  distemper  our  affections,  mispend  our  en- 
deavours. I  should  have  enlarged  upon  these  con- 
siderations ;  and  should  have  adjoined  some  particular 
advantages  of  this  grace;  as,  for  instance,  that  the. 
procuring  thereof  is  the  most  sure,  the  most  easy,  the 
most  compendious  way  of  attaining  all  others ;  of 
sweetening  and  ingratiating  all  obedience  to  us ;  of 
making  the  hardest  yoke  easy,  and  the  heaviest 
burden  light  unto  us.  In  fine,  I  should  have  wished 
you  to  consider,  that  its  practice  is  not  only  a  mean 
and  way  to  happiness,  but  our  very  formal  happiness 
itself;  the  real  enjoyment  of  the  best  good  we  are 
capable  of;  that  in  which  alone  heaven  itself  (the 
felicity  of  saints  and  angels)  doth  consist ;  which 
more  than  comprehends  in  itself  all  the  benefits  of 
highest  dignity,  richest  plenty,  and  sweetest  plea- 
sure. But  I '  shall  forbear  entering  upon  so  ample 
and  fruitful  subjects  of  meditation,  and  conclude 
with  that  good  Collect  of  our  church : 

O  Ijordj  who  hast  prepared  for  them  that  love 
thee  such  good  things  as  pass  man's  understand- 
ing; pour  into  our  hearts  such  love  toward  thee, 
that  we,  loving  thee  above  aU  things,  may  obtain 
thy  promises,  which  exceed  all  that  we  can  desire : 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,     Amen. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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